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CHAPTER  I. 

"BABY  BAGGOT/' 

If  Mrs.  Harrington  Baggot  had  not  written  a  shamefully  careless 
hand,  and  made  impossible  figfures — her  threes  like  fives,  her 
nines  indistinguishable  from  sevens — perhaps  her  nephew,  Roger 
Hope,  might  have  remained  heart-whole  until  the  present  hour. 
Who  knows?  Who  knows  how  much  may  depend  upon  the 
hasty  scratch  of — a  pen?  Captain  Hope  knocked  and  rang 
at  13,  Holland  Gardens,  instead  of  at  No.  15,  and  saw  his  fate  at 
the  window.  It  was  almost  dusk  on  a  soft  September  evening, 
and  as  the  new  arrival  waited  on  the  steps  he  glanced  involun- 
tarily into  an  adjacent  casement,  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  tall  girl,  who  was.  leaning  her  forehead  against  the  sash  in 
a  despondent  attitude  and  looking  intensely  miserable.  For 
half  a  second  their  eyes  met,  and.  then  she  drew  hastily  back,  and 
was  immediately  swallowed  up  in  the  shadows  of  the  room. 

"  Who  could  she  be  ?  "  Roger  asked  himself  Not  one  of  his 
cousins,  surely — they  were  years  his  senior.  So  perplexed  was  he 
by  the  momentary  vision,  that  when  the  door  was  eventually 
opened  by  a  man  servant  of  severe  aspect,  there  was  an  appreci- 
able pause  before  he  could  collect  his  wits  and  ask : 

"  Is  Mrs.  Baggot  at  home  ?  " 

To  which  he  received  the  unexpected  answer : 

"  No/  sir ;  next  house  ;  No.  1 5." 

•  ♦  ♦  •       .  » 

Morpingham  is  a  provincial  town  of  considerable  importance 
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and  still  greater  pretensions — the  favourite  resort  of  a  certain  class 
who  seek  genteel  and  congenial  society,  moderately-rented  houses 
and  cheap  schools.  The  actual  town  is  comparatively  small ;  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  choked  up  by  the  overwhelming  extent  of  its 
suburbs,  with  their  terraces,  places,  rows  and  gardens.  The 
population  chiefly  consists  of  school-boys,  retired  officers,  Indian 
civilians  and  a  few  of  the  clergy ;  there  is  also  a  fair  allowance  of 
doctors  and  whole  brigades  of  pretty  girls ;  but  young  men  above 
the  age  of  seventeen  are  almost  as  rare  as  black  swans.  The  sons 
of  numerous  families  have  invariably  left  the  parental  nest  and 
winged  their  way  out  into  the  world.  Some  are  soldiers,  some 
are  sailors,  some  are  engineers  or  doctors,  others  are  stockmen, 
railway  guards  or  shepherds,  whilst  a  few  have  gone  under  in  the 
great  struggle  for  existence  and  become  that  pitiable  spectacle  in 
Eastern  lands,  the  European  loafer  or  the  dreaded  Australian 
"  sun-downer."  Occasionally,  at  long  intervals,  some  of  these 
absent  ones  return  to  Morpingham,  and  when  a  household  is 
about  to  welcome  a  son,  a  nephew,  or  even  an  uncle  on  leave,  his 
advent — ^if  he  is  unmarried — is  an  event  that  is  joyfully  hailed  in 
local  society.  The  gardens  and  terraces  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood issue  invitations  to  tea,  cosy  little  luncheons,  and  even 
dinners,  and  the  new  arrival  receives  more  formal  calls  from 
elderly  gentlemen  in  one  day,  than  in  all  the  years  of  his  previous 
life. 

Mrs.  Baggot,  a  widow  lady  residing  at  No.  15,  Holland  Gar- 
dens, is  the  centre  of  interest  at  the  present  moment  within  a 
radius  of  at  least  two  postmen's  beats.  She  is  known  to  be 
expecting  her  nephew — ^her  sister's  son — and  has  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  young,  tolerably  good-looking  and  a 
bachelor.  This  callous,  phlegmatic  old  woman  is  not  nearly  as 
much  excited  about  her  guest  as  are  the  four  Miss  Strattons,  who 
live  just  across  the  road,  and  have  been  peeping  over  their  blinds 
since  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Baggot  received  and 
sped  arrivals  and  departures  with  the  utmost  serenity — possibly 
the  result  of  a  protracted  residence  in  the  East,  where  society  is 
constantly  fluctuating;  and  just  now,  when  the  young  ladies  over 
the  way  are  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and  when  her  nephew  is 
actually  ringing  a  loud  peal  at  the  wrong  house,  she  is  comfort- 
ably buried  in  an  arm-chair  and  a  novel,  her  cap  askew  and  one 
slipper  offi  lost  to  the  existence  of  any  one  but  the  hero  of  her 
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story.  Roger's  room  is  ready,  Annie  has  seen  to  it,  and  that 
there  is  a  nice  dinner  and  plenty  of  cigars  and  soda  water  in  the 
house.  Watching  for  people  never  brings  them  any  sooner; 
indeed,  she  might  have  added,  with  truth,  that  she  rather  hoped 
Roger  would  not  put  in  an  appearance,  until  she  had  closed  her 
third  volume. 

Mrs.  Baggot  had  lived  in  Morpingham  for  ten  years,  in  spite  of 
which  long  residence  among  them,  many  of  its  inhabitants 
declared  "  that  they  could  not  make  her  out."  Some  said  she  was 
a  charming  woman,  full  of  wit,  vivacity  and  fascination  ;  others, 
that  she  was  a  wicked  old  creature,  whose  morals  and  complexion 
would  not  bear  the  most  superficial   scrutiny.     Others,  again,, 

I 

calmly  dismissed  her  as  mad. 

In  truth,  she  was  neither  mad  or  bad — not  even,  as  Tallyrand 
expressed  himself  to  two  companions,  entre  les  deux.  Merely- 
a  woman  of  sixty,  blessed  with  a  superb  constitution,  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  energy  of  a  champioa 
tennis  player. 

In  spite  of  her  somewhat  advanced  years,  this  exceptionally 
favoured  matron  displayed  an  insatiable  appetite  for  enjoying 
life,  and  absolutely  refused  to  range  herself  as  an  old  lady.  Her 
two  daughters  (a  widow  and  a  spinster)  were  powerless  to  restrain 
their  sprightly  parent;  she  was  cleverer  than  either,  with  a 
decided  will,  and  an  income  of  eighteen  hundred  a  year — of  which 
the  reversion  remained  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 

Mrs.  Baggot's  career  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences. 
Married  at  nineteen,  she  had  gone  out  to  India  with  her  husband, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  country  entirely  after  her  own  heart  She 
liked  the  continued  change  of  residence,  the  constant  moves,  the 
immense  variety  of  acquaintances  ;  and  India,  so  to  speak,  liked 
her.  She  was  pretty,  good-humoured  and  gay ;  she  never  made 
spiteful  speeches,  threw  over  partners  at  dances,  or,  most  fatal 
step,  shared  a  house  with  another  lady — consequently,  she  had 
many  friends.  She  sang  and  acted  well,  and  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  every  scheme  of  amusement,  on  the  plains  in  winter  and 
the  hills  in  summer. 

Years  rolled  on,  her  husband  rose  in  his  profession,  became 
grey,  stout  and  elderly ;  not  so  his  wife ;  she  still  danced  and 
sang  and  acted  and  rode,  and  when  her  girls  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  kept  at  home  till  they  were  out  of  their  teens.  She  accepted 
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the  post  of  chaperon  in  a  sisterly  fashion,  introduced  her  partners, 
sang  duets  with  her  dear  children,  rode  with  them,  acted  with 
them,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  get  them  satisfactorily  married. 
Now  the  Misses  Baggot  may  have  been — and  doubtless  were — 
good,  but  they  were  by  no  means  beautiful ;  moreover  they  were 
dowdy  and  dull,  and  people  were  amused  to  witness  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  mother  waltzing  untiringly  all  night,  whilst  her 
unappreciated  daughters  sat  benched  among  the  wallflowers. 
However,  in  due  time,  Clara,  the  youngest,  became  engaged  to 
Mr.  Skyler,  a  civilian  of  some  standing,  and  the  wedding  took 
place  with  considerable  /clat ;  but  Annie,  the  elder,  seemed  likely 
always  to  remain  a  home  bird.  "  She  is  such  an  excellent  girl," 
her  friends  would  declare,  "  quite  a  domestic  treasure ;  but,  poor 
dear,  she  is  so  plain,  with  her  brick-dust  complexion  and  drab- 
coloured  eyes  and  hair." 

Alas!  for  those  grand  old  days,  when  every  young  lady 
who  rounded  the  Cape  was  married  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
former  times,  when  the  century  was  young,  and  when  people 
spent  months  en  route  to  Calcutta — meanwhile  making  life-long 
enemies  or  friends — a  man  was  prepared  to  marry  and  settle 
down  in  the  East :  there  was  no  such  thing  as  running  home 
in  fifteen  days ;  he  deliberately  accepted  his  fate,  and  was  only 
too  eager  to  propose  to  the  first  fresh-looking  English  girl  whom 
Providence  (or  her  relations)  threw  in  his  way.  But  this  was 
forty  years  ago,  and  even  had  Annie  Baggot  lived  in  those 
^excellent  times,  she  might  have  found  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  in  being  mated ;  as  it  was,  she  returned  to  England 
on  her  father's  death,  plain  Miss  Baggot  in  every  sense  of  the 
-word,  and  settled  down  at  Morpingham  as  her  mother's  house- 
keeper, companion  and  chaperon^  for  she  was  exceedingly  prim, 
and  much  older  and  more  staid  in  her  tastes  and  pursuits  than 
her  volatile  parent. 

The  rector  of  the  parish,  the  tradespeople  and  the  servants  had 
the  deepest  respect  for  Miss  Baggot,  with  her  regular  attendance 
at  matins,  her  punctually  paid  red  pass  books  and  her  bright 
bunch  of  keys ;  she  experienced  no  difficulty  in  falling  into  the 
ways  of  English  society,  and  what  was  equally  important,  the 
ways  of  English  domestics,  whereas  Mrs.  Baggot  was  of  com- 
paratively small  account,  save  that  she  signed  the  cheques. 

A  woman  who  sailed  out  of  church  before  the  sermon,  who 
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attempted  to  bargain  in  shops — ^forgetting  that  she  was  no  longer 
in  the  land  of  hawkers — and  who  occasionally  so  far  forgot  herself 
as  to  address  her  servants  in  Hindustani/ and  who  on  her  first 
arrival  had  frequently  been  heard  to  scream,  in  accents  of  an 
unknown  tongue,  the  curious  words  "  Qui  hye." 

Annie  never  shared  her  mother's  cravings  for  "a  run  up  to 
town,"  for  going  to  theatres  and  subsequently  partaking  of  tasty 
little  suppers  ;  she  did  not  glory  in  hansoms,  or  cross  the  street 
with  her  most  fascinating  smile,  to  accost  young  men  of  her 
acquaintance;  she  neither  smoked  cigarettes,  danced  round 
dances,  or  sang  in  the  local  glee  club.  Now  Mrs.  Baggot  did  all 
these  things ;  and  it  was  small  wonder  that  ladies  of  her  own 
age,  who  had  long  succumbed  to  time,  and  wore  their  own 
respectable  white  hair  and  comfortable  cap  and  spectacles,  and 
were  afraid  of  the  damp,  of  draughts  and  of  burglars,  did  not 
approve  of  their  evergreen  contemporary. 

This  vigorous  and  vivacious  lady  always  announced  that  she 
was  "  precisely  the  age  she  felt,  which  was  thirty,"  thus  cutting 
down  her  years  by  nearly  half,  and  becoming  junior  to  her  own 
children !  She  had  kept  her  figure,  which  was  plump,  but  not 
fat ;  she  had  a  remarkably  pretty  foot  (hence  ill-natured  people 
said  she  was  constantly  losing  her  shoe),  and  wore  a  most 
superior  fringe  of  false  chesnut  curls  (of  which  she  was  not  a 
whit  ashamed,  indeed  she  referred  to  it  openly,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  her  relations),  an  aquiline  nose — ^that  seemed  made 
expressly  {or  di  pince-nez — and  a  pair  of  expressive  eyes,  were  not 
the  least  of  Mrs.  Baggot's  attractions.  She  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  and  her  gorgeous  tea-gowns  and  rich  dinner 
toilettes  were  another  cause  of  offence  ;  they  were  far  too  showy 
and  quite  preposterously  young.  Their  wearer  frankly  enjoyed 
every  hour  of  existence,  from  her  "Chotah  Hazree"  and  her 
letters,  to  the  hour  when  she  removed  her  jaunty  cap  and  toupie. 
She  was  untroubled  by  domestic  worries,  they  were  exclusively 
Annie's  affair.  She  ate  well,  slept  well  and  had  no  ailments ; 
she  went  to  "  teas,"  dinners,  dances  and  concerts ;  was  but  an 
irregular  attendant  at  church,  and  gave  her  neighbours  one  boon, 
an  inexhaustible  subject  for  conversation.  Behind  her  back 
they  called  her  "  Baby  Baggot,"  but  indeed  her  character  gave 
scope  for  a  variety  of  interpretations. 

A  ring  at  the  bell  and  voices  in  the  hall  startled  Mrs.  Baggot 
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from  the  regions  of  romance.  She  hastily  doubled  back  her 
volume — it  was  only  a  library  book — fished  for  her  shoe,  settled 
her  cap  at  the  mirror,  and  sailed  out  to  greet  her  nephew. 

"Well,  Roger,"  she  exclaimed,  putting  up  her  face  to  kiss  him, 
"  how  are  you  ?  Dear  me  1  how  nice  ^o  be  kissed  by  a 
moustache  again." 

"Mother,"  expostulated  Annie  in  an  agonized  aside,  ^^the 
cabman  ;  "  then  to  that  worthy  in  a  louder  key,  "  Yes,  please, 
take  the  luggage  up  to  the  first  floor  and  be  careful  of  the  paint 
on  the  walls." 

.  "  Come  into  the  drawing-room  with  me,  my  dear  boy,  and  let 
me  have  a  good  look  at  you,"  said  his  aunt,  taking  him  by  the 
arm  and  leading  him  up  to  a  window.  "  I  declare,"  putting  on 
her  glasses,  and  still  holding  him  .by  the  sleeve,  "you  have 
actually  grown  up  quite  a  good-looking  fellow." 

Roger  laughed,  as  he  rejoined,  "  Which  was  evidently  more 
than  you  expected." 

"  Yes,  and  dark  like  all  the  Hopes ;  I  was  the  fairest  of  the 
family,  and  I  was  quite  a  brunette."  The  young  man's  eyes 
rested  for  a  second  on  her  bright  chesnut  fringe,  and  she  con- 
tinued :  "  Let  me  think.  Why,  it  is  twelve  years  since  I  saw 
you  last  Do  you  remember  at  Lucknow  ?  you  had  just  joined — 
a  lanky,  shy,  sallow  boy  without  a  word  to  say  for  yourself,  and 
all  your  thoughts  concentrated  on  your  boots  and  breeches." 

"  Well,  I  am  thankful  that  you  find  me  improved  since  those 
days." 

"  Yes,  bold  as  brass  and  brown  as  a  berry  would  describe  you 
now.   Do  you  know  that  you  have  a  little  look  of  my  Clara ." 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Polly,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  is 
as  bold  as  brass  and  brown  as  a  berry." 

"  No,  you  very  rude  young  man.  She  is  fair,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she  is  from  home  just  now,  for  she  is  the  one  to  entertain 
you.  However,  she  will  be  back  next  week.  The  subscription 
dances  are  coming  off  soon,  and  I  guarantee  you  plenty  of 
pretty  partners." 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  here.  There  is  likely  to 
be  a  row  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Indian  Empire,  and  I  may 
be  recalled  any  day." 

"  Then  pray  why  did  you  not  come  down  and  see  me  before, 
Master  Roger,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  the  last  like  that  ?  " 
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"  Last,  but  not  least,"  he  rejoined  with  a  smile. 

**  Come,  come,  that  is  all  very  fine ;  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  appease  an  old  woman  like  me  with  pretty  speeches." 

All  the  same  she  was  secretly  delighted  with  her  soldierly- 
looking  nephew ;  he  had  a  pleasant  voice,  a  pair  of  merry  dark 
e3^es  and  an  infectious  smile.' 

"  I  suppose  you  are  the  beauty  man  in  your  regiment,"  she 
remarked,  as  she  removed'  hex  pince-nez. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  surely  you  were  long  enough  in  India  to  know 
that  dark  people  are  not  appreciated  out  there." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  1 "  she  laughed,  "  Yes,  coals  to  Newcastle.  I 
only  hope  that  the  young  ladies  here  won't  turn  your  head  or 
steal  your  heart." 

^  Oh  !  I  never  had  much  of  a  head  at  the  best  of  times  ;  as  to 
my  heart,  I  don't  possess  such  an  organ  in  the  sense  you  mean." 

"  What ! "  in  a  tone  of  affected  horror.  "  Gone  already !  Lost 
in  India  ?  " 

"Not  likely.  There  are  so  many  chances  of  losing  it  up 
among  the  Chin  hills ;  but  I  don't  intend  to  marry.  Marriage 
in  the  army  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  A  married  officer 
is  a  mistake." 

^  Oh  !  indeed,"  rejoined  his  aunt  sarcastically. ''  You  will  change 
your  mind  and  think  very  differently  some  day." 

'*  For  that  matter  I  do  sometimes  think  differently,  as  it  is ; 
when  I  have  not  a  button  to  my  name,  and  they  give  us  filthy 
dinners  at  mess,  and  the  ante-room  fire  smokes,  and  fellows  argue 
or  bore,  I  say  to  myself,  *  By  Jove !  I  wish  I  was  a  married  man.' " 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  agreed  the  old  lady  emphatically. 

"  Yes,  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  when  everything  is  all 
right,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  from  detachment  turn  up,  and  we  get 
orders  for  active  service  and  are  all  jolly  and  cheery,  I  say  to  my- 
self, '  I  would  not  be  married  for  a  million  pounds ; '  and  in  case 
you  are  thinking  of  getting  me  settled  in  life,  I  warn  you  that 
these  are  my  sentiments." 

**You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Roger;  that  is  all  I  can 
say.  So  you  only  wish  for  a  wife  when  you  are  ragged  and 
cross  and  hungry !  You  must  be  hungry  now.  There  is  the 
dressing  bell — first  dinner  bugle,  you  know.  Be  off,  my  dear, 
and  get  ready ;  you  need  not  curl  your  hair  or  wear  a  button- 
hole— ^we  are  quite  alone." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR. 

Thanks  to  Miss  Baggots'  patient  instruction,  the  cook  at  No. 
15  understood  the  art  of  pleasing  the  most  fastidious  palate. 
Dinner,  which  proved  to  be  excellent,  was  served  at  a  round 
table,  lighted  by  a  huge  red  hanging  lamp,  whose  rosy  tints  were 
sufficiently  becoming  to  Mrs.  Baggot  in  a  moss  green  velvet  tea- 
gown,  with  diamonds  in  her  ears,  and  an  airy  arrangement  on 
her  head ;  also  to  her  nephew,  with  his  dark  resolute  face.  But 
poor  Annie  looked,  if  possible,  plainer  than  ever.  Why  did  she 
thus  lay  down  her  arms  and  make  no  fight  with  fate  ?  Why 
did  she  screw  her  hair  off  her  face,  and  dress  in  drab  ? 

As  tasty  entries  and  toothsome  savories  appeared  and  disap- 
peared, conversation  waxed  brisker,  especially  between  aunt  and 
nephew,  for  Annie  had  contributed  a  few  bald  remarks  about  the 
weather,  the  dust  and  the  last  Dorcas  meeting,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence. 

"By-the-by,  I  went  to  the  wrong  house  by  mistake,"  said 
Captain  Hope. 

"  Not  to  No.  13!"  repeated  Mrs.  Baggot  tragically. 

"  Yes,  next  door.  You  make  your  threes  so  like  fives  that  I 
thought  you  lived  at  No.  13." 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  to  say  that  I  do  not,  I  suppose  you  saw 
no  one  but  old  Leech  ?  " 

''  I  saw  an  ancient  retainer,  who  opened  the  door  quite  at  his 
leisure,  and  I  also  saw  some  one  in  a  bow  window.  You  know 
you  can  almost  touch  it  from  the  steps." 

**  Yes,  ours  is  the  same ;  and  any  one  sitting  in  one  bow  window 
sees  all  that  goes  on  in  the  other.  I  just  mention  this  as  a 
friendly  caution.    Who  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  Oh — "  and  after  a  momentary  pause  he  replied,  "  I  saw  rather 
a  nice-looking  girl." 

"  Ha!  ha !  Master  Rc^er,  how  quickly  you  discovered  her.  And 
pray  what  was  she  doing  ?  "  demanded  his  lively  aunt. 

"  As  well  as  I  could  make  out,  she  appeared  to  be  crying.  Per- 
haps it  was  only  my  imagination,  or  she  may  merely  have  been 
reading  '  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ' — at  any  rate,  she 
seemed  rather  sorry  for  herself." 
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"  She  was  cryinT^,  most  probably,"  returned  Mrs.  Baggot  with 
conviction.  **  And  I  don't  wonder ;  if  I  were  her  I  would  never 
do  anything  else.     She  leads  a  miserable  life." 

•*  Why,  who  is  she  ?  "  inquired  the  young  man. 

"She  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  fierce  old  veteran  who  lives 
next  door — General  Yaldwin." 

"  You  don't  mean  Yaldwin  who  was  at  Mhow  years  ago  ?  He 
was  the  terror  of  his  staflf,  and  never  had  an  A.D.C.  longer  than 
a  fortnight." 

"  The  very  same.  He  is  now  the  terror  of  this  neighbourhood, 
myself  excepted,  but  I  don't  care  a  button  for  him.  There  is  the 
general,  his  wife,  who  is  rather  feeble  and  almost  stone  deaf — ^so 
much  the  better  for  her,  poor  soul ! — and  this  girl,  who  is  about 
nineteen  and  very  pretty  in  my  opinion,  though  to  you,  fresh 
from  the  Chin  hills  she  may  appear  only  '  rather  nice-looking,' " 
mimicking  her  nephew. 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say.  Aunt  Polly,  I  only  saw  her  for  a  second,  and 
it  was  getting  dark ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  you  do, 
and  say  that  she  is  very  pretty." 

**  Yes,  many  people  go  further  than  either  of  us,  and  declare 
that  she  is  lovely.  All  the  same,  poor  girl,  I  am  sure  she  often 
wishes  she  was  dead." 

**  Mother !  how  can  you  say  such  horrible  things  ?  "  protested 
Miss  Baggot  in  a  distressed  voice. 

**,!  judge  her  by  myself,"  rejoined  her  mother  briskly.  *'  If  I 
were  young  and  pretty,  and  in  her  shoes,  I  should  either  hang 
myself  from  a  hook  in  the  larder,  or  elope  with  the  milkman." 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  mother ! "  expostulated  her  offspring. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  shocking  Roger.  I  am  al- 
ways scaring  Annie,"  she  explained,  with  a  nod  at  her  nephew. 
"  She  makes  me  feel  quite  a  child  again,  and  carries  me  back  to 
the  dear  old  days  when  I  had  nurse  or  governess.  I  often  imagine 
that  Annie  is  old  Miss  Grasper.  As  for  Rose  Yaldwin,  when  I 
was  her  age  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  and  plenty  of  fun,  whilst 
she  is  nothing  better  than  a  white  slave." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  she  does  all  the  housekeeping  for  those  two 
cranky  old  people.  One  won't  eat  boiled,  the  other  won't  eat 
roast ;  one  won't  drink  tea,  the  other  won't  touch  coffee ;  one  likes 
open  windows,  the  other  a  roaring  fire.    She  dresses  and  waits  on 
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her  grandmother,  and  plays  cribbage  and  beggar  my  neighbour 
with  her  for  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  and  reads  the  papers  to  him,  and 
answers  most  of  his  letters." 

"  Servant,  secretary,  housekeeper  and  playmate — ^she  must  have 
her  hands  pretty  full,"  said  Captain  Hope. 

"Of  course  she  has,  and  never  a  moment  to  herself.  I  am 
surprised  she  found  time  to  cry!"  continued  Mrs.  Baggot 
volubly. 

"  She  knows  no  other  young  people,  unless  yow  consider  Annie 
a  young  girl ;  never  gets  any  new  clothes — she  is  disgracefully 
shabby.  I  would  like  to  give  her  a  smart  hat,  only  I  know  the 
general  would  kick  it  into  the  street  And  her  sole  relaxation 
consists  in  an  hour's  brisk  constitutional  with  him,  during  which 
time  they  never  open  their  lips.  To  my  certain  knowledge  she 
has  led  this  life  for  the  last  three  years,  and  that  is  why  I  call  her 
a  white  slave." 

"  Does  she  never  get  a  day  off  duty  ?  " 

"Never.  The  general  has  one  married  daughter,  a  Mrs. 
Randall,  a  buxom,  bustling  person  with  a  grown-up  family,  but 
they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  live  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  dear  grandpapa ;  they  know  him  too  well,  and  leave 
Rose  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fray,  for  she  is  figuratively  chained 
to  the  stake,  being  a  friendless,  penniless  orphan.  Upon  my 
word,  if  I  were  her  I  would  run  away." 

Miss  Baggot,  who  had  been  fidgeting  and  making  little  signals, 
and  long  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  stem  the  current  of  her 
mother's  discourse,  now  broke  in : 

"I  am  thankful  that  Carson  has  left  the  room  at  last  Do 
you  know,  mother,  that  she  was  drinking  in  every  word  you 
said,  and  she  is  certain  to  repeat  it  all  to  the  Yaldwins'  cook." 

"She  is  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so,  my  dear,"  was  the 
undaunted  reply.  "She  cannot  tell  the  woman  anything  she 
does  not  know  already.  She  knows  that  Miss  Yaldwin  is  an 
orphan,  dependent  entirely  on  her  grandparents.  When  they 
depart  this  life,  and  are  cremated  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
Jane  Randall  will  swoop  down  upon  the  scene,  wind  up  affairs, 
inherit  their  money,  and  turn  the  girl  adrift  I  suppose  she  will 
go  out  as  companion  ;  at  any  rate,  she  is  thoroughly  broken  in, 
and  may  always  come  to  me  for  a  reference." 

"Why  don't  you  have  her  here  sometimes.   Aunt  Polly?" 
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inquired  Roger  Hope.     "  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  surround- 
ing yourself  with  young  people?  " 

"She  does  run  in  occasionally  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little 
chat,  but  you  see  the  old  lady  is  rather  weak  in  her  mind  and 
she  cannot  be  left" 

"  Have  they  no  servants  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  am  always  saying,  am  I  not,  Annie  ?  " 

"Yes,  mother,  but  don't  you  think  that  Rose  Yaldwin's  ears 
must  be  almost  alight  ?  You  have  scarcely  talked  of  any  one 
else  for  the  last  half-hour." 

**  Her  ears  alight  I  Ha  !  ha !  And  that  reminds  me — Roger, 
light  up ;  where  are  your  cheroots  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
going  to  enjoy  a  mild  cigarette." 

Hereupon  ensued  the  curious  spectacle  of  an  aunt  smoking 
and  discussing  army  topics  with  her  nephew,  whilst  her  much- 
disgusted  daughter  withdrew  to  an  arm-chair,  and  sniffed  and 
coughed  and  tatted  in  the  background.  It  was  ever  thus  since 
childhood's  hour  1  Poor  Annie  was  invariably  left  out  in  the 
cold.  In  the  drawing-room  the  situation  was  identical.  Mrs. 
B^got  trailed  over  to  the  open  piano,  spread  out  her  velvet 
skirts,  took  off  her  bracelets,  cleared  her  throat,  and  broke  into 
song. 

How  devoutly  Annie  wished  that  her  mother  would  not  sing. 
How  absurd  it  was  to  hear  a  woman  of  her  djgt  attempting 
Braga's  "  Serenata,"  and  bitterly  lamenting  the  lack  of  a  violin 
accompaniment  Once  upon  a  time  she  had  possessed  a  mag- 
nificent organ,  but  now  it  had  shrunk  woefully  from  its  former 
grand  compass.  Mrs.  Baggot  still  retained  a  few  sweet  notes  on 
her  roister,  of  which  she  made  the  very  most,  for  she  was  a 
thorough  musician  and  sang  with  taste,  indeed,  her  singing  was 
still  rather  pleasant  when  she  did  not  venture  to  soar  beyond  her 
capabilities  and  go  scampering  up  the  gamut  after  a  high  note, 
which  she  barely  touched  with  a  shriek.  On  these  not  uncommon 
occasions  the  audience  would  glance  at  one  another  signifi- 
cantly, and  her  daughters'  faces  would  be  covered  with  shame. 
Musical  parties  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  these  unnatural 
children  were  actually  thankful  when  their  mother  had  a  slight 
hoarseness,  or  even  a  cold.  There  was  no  use  in  mislaying  her 
music  or  leaving  it  (purposely)  in  cabs ;  unfortunately,  the  gifted 
lady  could  generally  sing  without  it,  and  she  did  not  trust  to 
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chance  or  her  girls'  memories.  Once  or  twice,  when  they  had 
eagerly  whispered  to  their  hostess  that  "  their  mother  had  not 
brought  her  music,"  she  had  dumbfoundered  them  by  producing 
a  neatly-folded  song  from  the  recesses  of  her  pocket. 

Roger,  as  his  aunt  soon  discovered,  had  a  nice  baritone  voice, 
and  she  immediately  hunted  up  some  duets  and  sang  them  with 
him  con  amore  ;  indeed,  the  pair  amused  themselves  at  the  piano 
until  it  was  bedtime.  This  was  the  fashion  in  which  eccentric 
Mrs.  Baggot  generally  contrived  to  monopolize  young  men.  She 
was  vivacious,  entertaining  and  well  preserved,  and  therefore,  as 
she  would  have  inquired  with  her  blandest  smile,  "  Why  not  ?  " 

CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL,   MRS.  AND  MISS  YALDWIN. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  when  Captain  Hope  came 
down  to  breakfast,  his  aunt,  as  she  gl  inced  at  his  black  coat, 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  anxious  protestation  : 

"  Roger,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  church  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so.    Are  not  you  ?  " 

'*  No ;  I  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if  you  and  I  were 
to  take  two  big  wicker  chairs  and  sit  out  in  the  back  garden  and 
have  a  long  chat  and  a  smoke  this  lovely  morning. 

"  Mother,  you  seem  to  forget  that  every  dining-room  window 
in  the  road  commands  our  back  garden.  Just  think  of  what  the 
neighbours  will  say!"  urged  Miss  Baggot  with  considerable 
asperity. 

"  They  say  a  great  deal  about  me  as  it  is,  my  dear,  and  Fm 
none  the  worse  for  it  I  believe  the  Skinners  and  the  Coombes 
call  me  an  old  heathen.  I  suppose  they  think  the  Burmese 
figure  in  the  hall  is  an  idol  I  have  imported  to  worship,  and  I 
know  they  declare  that  I  don't  go  to  church  because  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  too  much  for  me  and  make  me  quite 
hysterical.  However,  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I'd  rather  sit 
out  under  the  little  beech  tree  with  a  cigarette  and  Roger,  among 
the  birds  and  flowers,  listening  to  news  of  old  friends — ^aye, 
and  of  old  enemies — than  be  boxed  up  in  a  tight  pew  in  St. 
Chadwick's,  when  half  the  people  are  watching  their  neighbours 
and  looking  at  and  pricing  each  other's  clothes  and  thinking 
every-day  thoughts.     I  don't  very  often  go  to  church,  Roger ** 
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"  Very  often ! "  interrupted  Annie.  "  Why,  mother,  you  know 
you  have  not  been  for  two  months." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  I  did  not  know  you  kept  count.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  may  as  well  go  this  morning,  eh,  Roger  ?  It  is  not 
far,  and  we  can  walk  there  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  I  do  hope 
that  they  will  open  the  ventilators  and  that  we  shall  have  some 
of  my  favourite  hymn  tunes." 

Mrs.  Baggot  required  a  considerable  time  to  dress,  meanwhile 
her  nephew  went  out  and  smoked  a  cheroot  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  took  stock  of  his  surroundings.  The  villas  in  Holland 
Gardens  were  semi-detached,  substantially-built  grey  structures, 
three  stories  high,  with  large  bow  windows  at  either  side  of  the 
hall  door ;  a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  planted  with  trim  shrubs, 
was  divided  by  an  iron  railing  from  the  neighbouring  plot,  and 
a  neat  gate,  with  dazzling  brass  plate,  led  to  each  residence.  Com- 
fortable solid  mansions,  with  immaculate  blinds,  white  steps  and 
burnished  letter-boxes — houses  that,  if  they  did  not  speak  of 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  had  gentility,  high  rent  and  solid  comfort 
written  all  over  them. 

Presently  Mrs.  Baggot  appeared,  looking  absolutely  radiant, 
as  she  rustled  down  the  gravel  path  with  a  smart  French  bonnet 
on  her  head,  a  coquettish  veil  over  her  face,  and  her  figure  en- 
veloped in  an  elegant  mantle.  Yes.  She  was  certainly  more 
attractive  in  appearance  than  poor  Annie,  in  a  mean  little  grey 
frock  and  dowdy  brown  bonnet. 

Handing  her  church  service  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Baggot  took 
her  nephew's  arm,  and  set  forth  ;  her  progress  was  a  sort  of 
triumphal  march — she  met  many  people  upon  whom  she  beamed  ; 
crowds  of  ladies,  and  not  a  few  pretty  girls — ^all  without  male 
escort ;  and  here  was  she,  and  old  woman  of  nearly  sixty,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  that  extraordinary  rarity,  a  good-looking,  young 
and  unmarried  man.  Poor  Annie  was,  as  usual,  nought,  and 
left  to  bring  up  the  rear  alone,  though  her  cousin  had  relieved 
her  of  the  books  with  which  she  was  laden. 

St  Chadwick's  was  a  fashionable  church,  boasting  a  fine  choir 
and  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  was  consequently  crowded. 

Mrs.  Baggot  swept  up  the  aisle  with  the  assured  gait  of  an 
owner  of  sittings,  and  the  air  of  a  woman  who  would  just  like  to 
see  any  one  occupying  her  pew,  and  made  her  way  to  a  seat  in  a 
sufficiently  prominent  position. 
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Presently  Roger,  having  stowed  away  his  hat,  began  to  look 
about  him.  He  noted  that  his  aunt  had  removed  her  gloves  and 
produced  a  scent  bottle — ^beyond  that  he  descried  quantities  of 
bonnets,  some  bald  and  grey  heads,  but  scarcely  a  man  of  his  own 
age.  As  the  organ  pealed  out  the  voluntary,  and  the  choir  filed 
in,  he  was  aware  that  people  were  arriving  at  the  pew  just  in 
front.  First  came  a  fragile  bent  old  lady,  with  a  pale,  placid  face, 
and  an  enormous  ear-trumpet  in  her  hand ;  next,  a  young  girl 
carrying  books  and  an  air-cushion  ;  lastly,  an  unmistakable 
soldier,  very  spare  and  upright,  with  a  leaden-coloured  complexion, 
heavy  moustache,  lantern  jaw  and  an  extremely  g^im  expression. 
"  This  was  the  old  Tartar,"  said  Roger  to  himself.  Yes,  and  he 
looked  it  too,  but  a  gentlemanly  and  well-groomed  Tartar.  The 
younger  man's  keen  eye  noted  the  immaculate  cut  of  his  frock 
coat,  the  gloss  on  his  linen,  his  neat  gloves,  and  above  all,  the 
shine  on  his  hat.  To  General  Yaldwin  the  safety  of  this  article 
seemed  a  matter  of  almost  religious  care — he  held  it  delicately 
between  a  finger  and  thumb,  and  from  his  backward  glance,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  stow  it  away  in  Mrs. 
Baggot's  frequently  empty  pew.  As  he  seemed  undecided,  and 
held  it  with  apparent  hesitation,  Roger  Hope,  who  was  notoriously 
prompt  in  action,  actually  seized  it  out  ofhis  hand,  and  calmly  put 
it  away  along  with  his  own.  No  words  could  fitly  paint  the  ex- 
pression of  General  Yald win's  face,  where  fury  and  astonishment 
strove  for  mastery ;  but  as  church  is  the  one  place  where  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  row,  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  indigna- 
tion and  resign  himself  to  circumstances. 

Captain  Hope,  blissfully  unaware  of  the  storm  of  emotion  he 
had  roused  in  his  neighbour's  breast,  permitted  his  glances  to  rove 
about  in  the  manner  so  much  deprecated  by  his  aunt.  She  was 
now  down  on  her  knees  praying  audibly,  with  tightly-closed 
eyes  and  clasped  hands — very  pretty  hands  still,  and  blazing  with 
diamonds.  "  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  to  devotion  to  remove 
one's  gloves  ?  "  her  nephew  wondered.  The  general  had  stuck  to 
his,  his  granddaughter  to  hers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Captain 
Hope,  instead  of  attending  to  the  service,  was  critically  watching 
Miss  Rose  Yaldwin.  She  was  kneeling  down,  and  he  remarked 
her  slender  figure  and  the  shiny  seams  of  her  cloth  jacket,,  her 
thick  plaits  of  hair  and  her  shabby  limp  black  hat,  and  was 
angrily  comparing  her  garments  with  her  relatives'  broadcloth  and 
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velvet  During  morning  prayer,  a  good  deal  of  his  interest  was 
concentrated  on  the  Yaldwin  family,  on  the  old  lady,  who  fumbled 
for  surreptitious  peppermints,  on  the  general,  who  repeated  the 
responses  as  if  he  were  shouting  on  parade — but  chiefly  on  the 
young  lady,  who  found  her  grandmother's  places,  following  the 
lines  with  a  much*mended  glove,  in  order  that  her  too  audible 
responses  might  not  intrude  in  the  middle  of  a  prayer.  In  spite 
of  her  anxious  precautions,  this  actually  did  happen  once — *'  our 
sovereigfn  lady  Queen  " — "  Amen,"  cried  Mrs.  Yaldwin's  shrill 
falsetto,  which  unexpected  alteration  in  the  Christian  name  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty  caused  some  young  people  in  an  adjoining 
pew  to  explode  in  delighted  giggles,  and  occasioned  the  general 
to  bestow  on  his  grandchild  a  truly  savage  scowl. 

Miss  Yaldwin  had  a  sweet  clear  soprano  voice,  but  Roger  could 
scarcely  hear  anything  above  the  piercing  notes  at  his  side,  for  in 
church,  with  a  grand  volume  of  sound,  and  other  voices  around 
her,  Mrs.  Baggot  let  out  her  own  organ  to  what  had  once  been  its 
fullest  compass,  but  was  now  a  mere  succession  of  heartrending 
shrieks.     Service  over,  the  sermon  commenced.     Miss  Yaldwin 
found  the  text  for  her  grandmother,  and  handed  her  her  ear*- 
trumpet,  through  which  the  old  lady  piously  endeavoured  to  catch 
a  clear,  eloquent  and  concise  discourse.     The  subject  was  un- 
selfishness and  self-sacrifice.    Would  that  some  of  the  good  words 
would  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  this  venerable  couple  seated  in 
front  of  him,  thought  Roger  Hope.    Did  they  realize  that  to  them 
was  sacrificed  the  youth,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  happiest  days 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  who  sat  between  them?   No,  the  old 
woman's  expression  had  resolved  itself  into  a  vacant  complacent 
stare.     The  general  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  an  expression 
about  his  eyebrows  that  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  all  rather 
poor  stufi)  and  he  could  deliver  a  much  better  sermon,  if  so  dis- 
posed, himself.    As  for  the  domestic  martyr.  Miss  Yaldwin,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  good  girl ;  she  did  not 
stare  about  when  released  from  her  duties;  she  had  seemed 
absorbed  in  prayer — ^and  hers  was  no  eye  service ;  every  move- 
ment of  her  grandmother's  was  watched ;  every  wish  carefully 
forestalled ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  an 
exceedingly  tiresome,  fidgety,  thankless  old  creature. 

He  was  generally  presented  with  a  back  view  of  her  hat,  but 
once  or  twice  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Yaldwin's  profile. 
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It  was  a  very  nice  profile  indeed,  with  sharply-cut  features  and 
short  upper  lip.  The  expression  of  the  face  when  in  repose  was 
wistful  and  abstracted,  with  something  of  austerity  in  its  purity. 
Life  was  evidently  a  serious  business  to  its  owner,  and  un- 
doubtedly offered  her  more  cares  than  pleasures.  The  sermon 
was  followed  by  a  hymn  and  the  usual  collection.  In  picking  up 
her  grandmother's  spectacles,  the  miserable  girl  in  the  next  pew 
contrived  to  let  fall  a  coin,  which  rolled  along  the  floor  right  out 
into  the  aisle,  where  it  spun  and  then  subsided  with  a  vulgar 
coppery  clang,  as  if  determined  that  every  one  should  hear  it 
proclaim :  "  I  am  an  honest  penny."  The  culprit  became  scarlet 
as  she  met  her  grandfather's  eye,  and  so  pitiably  nervous  that 
she  nearly  let  fall  the  alms  bag. 

^^  Idiot  I "  hissed  the  general  as  he  snatched  it  out  of  her  shak- 
ing hand  and  ostentatiously  put  in  half-a-crown.  "  If  you  can 
only  behave  like  a  charity  school  girl,  you  had  better  stay  at 
home." 

Roger  had  been  a  deeply-interested  witness  of  all  this  by-play 
and  observed  the  scene  over  the  top  of  his  hymn-book,  whilst 
his  aunt,  with  a  most  sanctified  expression,  sang  lustily  beside 
him,  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 

As  soon  as  people  began  to  move,  the  general's  hat  was 
politely  restored  to  him  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  pew  door 
and  stood  up  to  depart  Roger  rose  also,  and  he  and  his 
relatives  filed  forth  slowly  in  the  wake  of  their  neighbours.  At 
last  they  were  fairly  outside  the  edifice,  and  Captain  Hope  saw 
Miss  Yaldwin  face  to  face  in  broad  daylight.  Was  she  pretty? 
Yes,  as  pretty  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  considering  her  dowdy 
dress.  Purple-grey  eyes,  delicate  features  and  a  perfect  com- 
plexion. She  was  busily  opening  her  grandmother's  parasol  and 
did  not  appear  aware  of  his  presence.  Mrs.  Baggot,  who  had 
exchanged  genial  greetings  with  the  party,  now  presented  Roger 
to  the  general  and  then  walked  home  between  the  two  men, 
leaving  the  three  ladies  to  bring  up  the  rear.  General  Yaldwin  was 
notoriously  gracious  to  strangers,  truly  joie  de  rue^  douleur  de 
maisofty  and  received  the  young  officer  most  cordially. 

"  So  his  regiment  was  in  India — and  how  much  leave  had  they 
given  him  ?  " 

"  Six  months  ;  he  expected  to  be  recalled  at  any  time." 

"And  his  regiment   was  quartered  at  Tilhar,  was  it  not? 
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Capital  station,  thirty  years  ago;  he  had  been  there  himself. 
Great  changes,  no  doubt  Was  the  club  where  it  used  to  be  in 
the  civil  lines  ? — and  what  about  the  new  railway  ?  It  was  all 
d^k  in  his  day.    What  about  the  pig-sticking  club  ?  " 

General  Yaldwin  was  secretly  sorry  when  Mrs.  Baggot  came 
to  a  halt  at  No.  15  and  he  could  no  longer  continue  this 
interesting  cross-examination.  Roger  lingered  for  a  second,  in 
hopes  that  he  would  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Yaldwin  ; 
but  no,  the  old  warrior  opened  his  own  gate  with  a  clang  and 
drove  his  women-folk  in  before  him — first  the  tottering  old  lady 
and  then  the  girl,  laden  with  books,  air-cushion  and  trumpet 


"Rc^er,  yoxx  nearly  made  me  laugh  out  loud  in  church,"  said 
his  aunt  as  they  sat  at  luncheon.  ^'  That  would  have  been  a  nice 
scandal.  I  never  had  such  difficulty  in  keeping  my  countenance  \ 
You  actually  took  away  the  general's  hat  and  left  him  gasping^ 
with  amazement — such  a  liberty  has  never  been  offered  him. 
And  you  did  it  so  coolly  and  with  such  an  air  of  delicious, 
innocence — ^you  were  nearly  the  death  of  me." 

"  What  was  he  to  do  with  his  hat  ?  He  was  not  going  to  send 
it  round,  and  as  I  concluded  that  he  did  not  wish  to  sit  on  it,  I 
took  it  away." 

''Sit  on  itl  What  a  profane  idea!  You  could  not  have 
noticed  it — ^his  hats  are  one  of  his  hobbies  and  are  almost 
sacred." 

''  Well,  they  are  a  harmless  and  inexpensive  craze,"  said  the 
young  man  cheerfully. 

"  Yes,  in  moderation,"  remarked  Annie,  looking  up  from  her 
plate ;  "  but  he  has  quite  a  collection  and  keeps  them  in  a  glazed 
cupboard  in  his  study.  He  exhibited  them  to  me  one  day  as  a 
great  favour.     I  think  he  must  have  at  ^east  twenty." 

*^  There  must  be  something  dangerous  in  a  quantity  of  hats,  or 
why  do  people  say '  as  mad  as  a  hatter  ? ' " 

''  The  general  is  as  sane  as  I  am,"  remarked  Mrs.  Baggot,"  though 
he  spends  hours  brushing  and  ironing  his  hats.  He  has  his 
garden  hat,  his  every  day  hat,  his  wet  day  hat,  his  hat  for  going 
down  to  the  club  and  his  hat  for  running  up  to  town." 

**  Oh,  so  he  does  go  up  to  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  rarely — too  rarely  to  please  his  family— only  now 
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and  then  on  business.     Most  of  his  time  he  spends  in  his  study, 
reading  the  army  lists  and  the  money  markets." 

"But  I  conclude  he  goes  to  the  club,  since  he  has  a  club 
hat" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  patronizes  it  occasionally.  He  used  to  play 
whist  regularly,  but  no  one  will  make  up  a  rubber  with  him  now. 
His  language  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  emphatic,  and  his  temper 
extremely  precarious — ^he  does  not  like  to  lose." 

"  I  don't  know  any  one  that  does,"  rejoined  Roger  as  he  rose 
from  the  table. 

After  tiffin,  as  she  called  it,  Mrs.  Baggot  went  to  her  room  to 
lie  down — "  a  good  old  Indian  custom,"  she  declared — ^and  Roger 
and  his  cousin  set  out  for  a  walk. 

It  was  a  most  tempting  September  afternoon,  and,  as  the 
former  expressed  it,  "a  mortal  sin  to  stay  indoors."  As  they 
passed  No.  13  they  each  cast  a  glance  into  the  far  bow  window 
and  there  descried  a  forlorn-looking  figure,  bent  a  little  forward, 
resting  her  chin  on  her  hands  and  watching  passers-by  with 
wistful  eyes. 

"  She  won't  get  out  again  to-day,"  observed  Annie  emphatic- 
ally. 

"  And  what  will  she  do  with  herself  all  this  long  afternoon — 
sit  there  ?  "  asked  her  cousin. 

"  Oh,  no ;  the  old  lady  sleeps  after  lunch,  and  he  smokes  and 
writes  worrying  letters  in  his  study — I  mean,  letters  to  worry 
other  people." 

"  A  nice  amiable  Sabbath  occupation.    And  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  four  o'clock,  Rose  will  make  the  old  lady's  tea, 
and  read  sermons  to  him  till  dinner-time ;  after  that  festive  meal, 
she  will  put  her  grandmother  to  bed  and  retire  herself ;  not  a 
pleasant  life  for  a  girl  of  nineteen — I  am  fond  of  Rose  and  sony 
for  her." 

"  Then  why  does  not  your  grief  and  affection  take  some 
practical  shape  ?  Why  don't  you  break  her  chains  and  ask  her 
to  go  for  a  walk  now  and  then  ?  Happy  thought ! "  Suddenly 
halting,  he  added,  "  What  do  you  say ;  shall  we  go  back  and  ask 
her  to  come  out  now  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Annie ;  "  it  could  not  be  done  to-day ;  there 
would  have  to  be  quite  a  formal  arrangement,  and  asking  for 
leave,  that  would  not  be  managed  under  a  week.     I  do  what 
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I  can,  and  that  is  but  little.  My  mother  is  a  great  person  for 
non-interference  in  other  people's  affairs  ;  she  pities  Rose  as  much 
as  I  do ;  but  she  thinks  that  if  we  took  her  part  and  had  a  row 
with  the  general,  she  would  lose  her  whist." 

"  Lose  her  whist  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  see  she  is  devoted  to  whist,  and  so  is  he ;  twice  a  week 
he  comes  in  regularly  and  plays  from  nine  till  eleven." 

"  Double  dummy — what  maddening  excitement !  " 

*'  Not  at  all.  I  take  a  hand  always,  and  am  crushed  by  both» 
and  now  you  will  have  to  make  a  fourth." 

"  Thank  you,  and  you  say  that  the  old  gentleman's  temper  is 
precarious." 

*'  Yes.  I  believe  he  threw  his  cards  at  Colonel  Waddilove  one 
nigfht  at  the  club,  but  he  is  never  so  violent  in  a  private  house,  at 
least,  not  in  ours  ;  but  besides  the  whist,  mother  and  the  general 
have  other  things  in  common.  The  same  man  does  up  their 
g^den,  they  always  engage  the  same  fly,  they  exchange  papers, 
indeed,  they  share  some.  Mother  consults  him  about  her  invest- 
ments, and  they  mutually  borrow  stamps,  soda  water  and  step- 
ladders.     It  would  not  be  convenient  to  quarrel,  you  see." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  you  may  not  borrow  the  grand- 
daughter as  well  as  the  stamps  and  soda  water." 

**  When  you  know  the  general,  you  will  easily  comprehend 
why  ^^Z,"  rejoined  Annie  impressively.  "  He  scarcely  ever  lets 
her  out  of  his  sight,  and  only  to  us ;  and  we  rarely  see  her  when 
Clara  is  at  home  ;  she  and  Clara  do  not  coalesce." 

**  Indeed,  and  why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Because  Clara  cannot  (as  she  says)  be  bothered  with  girls ; 
they  are  so  bread-and-buttery,  she  declares,  and  she  thinks  Rose 
has  a  spice  of  the  family  temper  and  does  not  like  her." 

"  And  Miss  Yaldwin  reciprocates  the  sentiment,  I  conclude," 
said  R(^er  briskly. 

•'  Yes ;  she  hates  being  patronized,  and  certainly  Clara  has 
a  wonderful  knack  of  rubbing  her  up  the  wrong  way." 

**  I  see,"  nodding  his  head.  "  I  wonder  if  she  will  rub  me  up 
the  wrong  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  quite  the  reverse ;  she  will  stroke  you  down  nicely ; 
she  always  gets  on  with  men — ^that  is,  with  most  men." 

**  I  notice  that  you  have  made  some  mental  reservation,"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  smile. 

2* 
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"  I  have,"  replied  Annie,  who  was  thinking  that  her  sister's 
late  husband  was  one  of  the  exceptions — ^a  rather  important 
exception ! 

"  I  must  say  that  I  consider  it  cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  a 
girl  mewed  up  in  the  house  this  glorious  day,'*  said  Roger,  hark- 
ing back  to  their  original  topic  "  Suppose  you  ask  Miss  Yaldwin 
to  go  for  a  walk  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  A  walk  with  me  alone  ?  "  inquired  his  cousin  demurely. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it.     I  shall  not  intrude." 

"  Oh,  you  may  intrude,  as  you  call  it,  if  she  comes  ;  you  seem 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  her,  Roger." 

"  Interest  is  too  strong  a  word.  I  am  sorry  for  her.  You  appear 
to  foi^et  how  your  mother  worked  upon  my  feelings  last  night. 
Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  for  her.  With  her  face  pressed  against 
the  window  just  now,  she  looked  to  me  like  a  wild  bird  in  a 
cage." 

"You  are  becoming  quite  poetic,"  remarked  Miss  Baggot, 
rather  irritably.  *'  Would  you  be  so  very  sorry  if  she  were  not 
so  pretty  ?    Come,  now,  tell  me  the  honest  truth." 

And  she  gazed  at  him  searchingly  with  a  pair  of  ugly  but 
sharp  little  eyes. 

"  If  /  am  a  poet,  then  you  are  a  cynic,  my  fair  cousin  ;  but  in 
answer  to  your  question,  I  say,  that  I  believe  I  would ;  I  cannot 
be  positively  certain." 

**  Do  you  think  her  so  very  pretty  ?  " 

"  I  do ;  to  that  query  I  am  able  to  give  a  decided  reply." 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  she  exclaimed  : 

«  We  seem  to  be  always  talking  of  our  next-door  neighbours, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world.  Just  come  across 
the  road  with  me,  Roger,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  four 
Miss  Strattons." 


(To  be  continued,) 
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In  travelling  between  Brussels  and  Namur,  one  is  apt  to  scoflf  at 
the  needle-stemmed  pines  of  which  here  and  there  extensive  plan- 
tations may  be  seen.  They  are  such  very  thin-waisted  things.  It 
seems  as  if  a  man  with  a  scythe  might  go  through  the  patch  and 
lay  it  low  with  as  little  effort  as  if  the  trees  were  of  straw.  But 
our  Belgian  cousins  know  what  they  are  about.  They  set  these 
plantations  for  hop  poles ;  and  a  very  lucrative  investment  they 
are  said  to  be.  This  is  not  a  land  in  which  nature  is  allowed  to 
run  riot  Big  forest  trees  and  profligate  hedges  may  do  very  well 
for  more  spacious  countries,  but  they  do  not  suit  Belgium. 
Here  the  cultivator  expects  every  square  yard  of  his  estate  to 
render  an  account  of  itself. 

I  reached  Namur  late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  by  its  situation  and  gay  appearance.  For  its  size 
it  is  extremely  well  provided  with  shops.  To  be  sure  it  lies  in  a 
hole ;   but  then  it  is  such  an  attractive  hole.     The  hills  of  the 
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Sambre  and  Meuse  basins  come  tolerably  close  to  these  rivers 
where  they  meet,  and  Namur  is  built  round  their  point  of  contact. 
A  huge  cliff  peninsula  rises  between  the  two  rivers,  and  towers 
over  the  church  spires  and  roofs  of  the  town.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  citadel.  It  is  as  complete  a  site  for  a  citadel  as  could  well  be 
found  anywhere.  A  gunner  without  sympathy  might  enjoy  him- 
self in  smashing  the  town  to  pieces  from  the  top  of  the  rock. 
About  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Aduatici  much  valued  Namur. 
It  must  have  been  thoroughly  impregnable  in  those  days. 

Having  climbed  to  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  I  stayed  on  it  until 
the  sun  went  misty  red  behind  the  western  hills.  Then  the 
clammy  air  wrapped  me  round  with  emphatic  witness  to  the 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  having  seen  enough  of  the 
abandoned  fortifications  at  the  back  of  the  modem  citadel,  with 
their  huge  embankments,  deep  moats,  drawbridges  and  so  forth 
given  into  the  hands  of  weeds  and  flowers  and  ochre-coloured 
slugs,  I  dropped  down  into  the  town  on  the  Sambre  side  of  the 
hill  and  found  the  Namur  housewives  and  domestics  excitedly 
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washing  their  doorsteps  and  as  much  of  the  public  pavement  as 
they  were  responsible  for.  This  very  vigorous  course  of  municipal 
ablutions  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day.  Even  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
I  found  it  still  in  earnest  progress.  Stolid  citizens,  with  china- 
bowled  pipes  in  their  mouths,  were  at  that  late  hour  to  be  seen 
standing  at  their  doors,  surrounded  by  wife  and  children,  watch- 
ing the  blue-gowned  domestic  (her  gown  tucked  high)  cast 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  upon  the  adjacent  stones.  A  man 
had  to  carry  all  his  wits  with  him  to  keep  from  being  washed  or 
besomed  into  the  gutter  by  these  good  people  of  Namur. 

Of  other  excitement  the  night  here  was  not  prolific.  The  caf^s 
held  a  few  sober  revellers,  and  from  a  certain  humble  house  with 
windows  looking  forth  upon  the  Sambre,  proceeded  strains  of 
music  and  the  sound  of  dancing.  One  could  even  see  the  dancers. 
The  men  danced  with  their  hats  on,  and  now  and  again  one  of 
them  executed  Kpas  seul  with  a  lady  in  his  arms.  The  stamping 
of  applause  echoed  up  the  river  valley  between  the  houses  with 
strange  effect  Save  for  this  low  species  of  ball,  Namur  seemed 
content  to  be  without  positive  diversion.  And  when  every  door- 
step was  spotless  the  citizens  put  up  their  shutters,  hiding  ginger- 
bread and  articles  depiche  (apparently,  with  cutlery,  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  town),  and  retired  to  bed,  in  joyful  expectation  of  the 
festival  of  Sunday. 

Of  the  dawn  of  this  festival  I  had  early  warning.  My  bedroom 
looked  upon  a  spacious  square  in  front  of  the  handsome  railway 
station.  Towards  six  o'clock,  certain  bands  of  tourists  assembled 
here  and  hailed  the  day  with  string  instruments  and  the  flutter  of 
flags.  It  was  a  delicate,  sinuous  kind  of  music,  and  kept  me 
agreeably  between  sleeping  and  waking  while  it  lasted.  Then  I, 
too,  arose  and  at  half-past  seven  was  in  the  Namur  streets,  knap- 
sack on  back,  with  an  uncertain  sky  overhead,  which  I  hoped 
might  withhold  its  rain  until  I  had  walked  to  Dinant,  about 
eighteen  miles  to  the  south. 

The  Namur  churches  were  full  of  worshippers  as  I  passed  them. 
In  one  the  crowd  had  overflowed  several  yards,  and  a  number  of 
people  with  composed  faces  and  masa  books  followed  the  service 
by  instinct.  Hard  by  was  a  sort  of  Sabbath  old  clothes  market 
and  arrangement  of  fruit  stalls.  It  was  odd,  yet  not  displeasing, 
to  see  the  unconscious  blending  of  worshippers  and  vendors  thus 
in  the  open  air.    When  the  altar  bell  rang,  the  former  went  de- 
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voutly  on  their  knees  (with  full  faith  in  the  cleanliness  of  the 
flagstones)  ;  the  others,  however,  continued  their  huckstering. 

In  the  suburbs,  too,  along  the  banks  of  the  broad  placid  Meuse, 
my  unvarying  companion  for  the  day,  half  the  world  seemed 
hurrying  to  church.  The  ladies  uniformly  wore  black,  and  the 
younger  girls  had  such  shiny  faces  that  I  could  not  but  conjec- 
ture they  had  risen  a  little  late,  been  washed  by  their  mothers  in 
a  pet,  and  insufficiently  towelled  afterwards.  Everywhere  I  heard 
the  ringing  of  church  bells.  It  was  enough  to  make  me  think 
myself  an  unmitigated  heathen. 

At  least  it  might  have  been  had  I  not  also  seen  many  other 
mortals  upon  whom  the  alluring  tintinnabulation  had  as  little 
positive  effect  as  it  had  upon  me.  The  Belgian  men — sad  pagans 
— sat  at  their  doors  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and  read  papers  like  the 
Petit  Journal  Illustri ;  their  womenfolk  passed  them  by  and 
crossed  the  little  garden  patch  of  sweet  mignonette  and  dahlias 
with  their  books  in  their  hands ;  their  lords  were  content  to  sit 
at  their  ease,  smoking  the  perfumed  pipe,  with  the  balmy  morn- 
ing air  caressing  them  and  the  beauty  of(the  Meuse  valley  before 
them. 

By  the  river  side  too  were  a  multitude  of  others  who  resisted 
the  seduction  of  the  church  bells.  These  were  of  the  patient 
army  of  anglers  ;  they  comprised  men  of  all  ages,  boys  and  girls 
and  little  children.  In  their  blue  smocks  and  with  tousled  hair 
they  sat  holding  twenty-foot  rods  and  staring  fixedly  at  the  tiny 
float  upon  which  their  fond  hopes  centred.  They  were  the  van- 
guard of  the  greater  host  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  ere  I 
set  foot  in  Dinant  There  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
river  that  had  not  its  dozen  or  score  of  fanatics.  Some  were  here 
with  their  families,  and  each  held  a  rod.  But  towards  noon,  when 
Nature  relaxes  a  little,  I  found  them  lying  prone  on  the  banks  in 
easy  slumber.  One  old  man  in  this  attitude  especially  interested 
me.  He  was  a  smart  little  gentleman  with  a  nice  shapely 
stomach,  and  he  lay  straight  on  his  back,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be 
entombed,  with  his  hands  folded  across  his  waistcoat  and  half  his 
face  covered  by  a  red  silk  handerchief.  His  head  was  pillowed 
upon  an  air-cushion ;  by  his  side  reposed  a  large  bottle — empty ; 
elsewhere  a  litter  of  egg-shells  and  ham  and  bread  proclaimed 
that  he  had  lunched ;  and  his  line  was  still  in  the  water.  But  the 
float  was  rigid,  and  I  felt  a  firm  conviction  that  he  had  caught 
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nothing  all  the  morning,  that  he  would  catch  nothing  all  the  day, 
and  that,  in  short,  he  was  accustomed  so  to  spend  his  Sundays  in 
catching  nothing. 

Ere  sunset  I  saw  but  one  more  eccentric  spectacle  than  this 
little  gentleman.  This  one  was  a  pathetic-looking  lean  white 
bitch,  which  squatted  with  an  air  of  irremediable  woe  at  a  door- 
step and  allowed  her  puppies  to  breakfast  off  her,  while  at  the 
same  time  an  impudent  tame  magpie  walked  round  and  round 
her,  like  a  horse  dealer  inspecting  a  horse,  now  and  again  snatch- 
ing a  flea  from  her  poor  coat. 

It  is  a  cheerful,  well-to-do  district,  this  valley  of  the  Meuse 
above  Namur.  The  hills  press  the  river  closely  in  places.  Their 
limestone  steeps  leave  but  little  room  for  a  road.  And  even  when 
they  recede  and  carry  their  wooded  crests  a  mile  away,  it  is  only 
to  give  space  for  a  snug  village  of  white  cottages  and  orchards, 
the  cottage  walls  golden  with  ripe  apricots  or  radiant  with  flowers, 
and  the  skirts  of  the  village  a  fair  slope  of  yellow  and  bronze, 
telling  of  the  grain  now  ready  for  the  sickle. 

As  for  the  people,  they  do  not  vary  very  much.  The  women 
after  a  certain  time  of  life  appear  to  have  a  woful  disregard  of  the 
line  of  beauty.  They  become  tub-shaped  almost  without  excep- 
tion. Granted  that  this  is  an  indication  of  their  physical  well- 
being,  it  is  not,  however,  the  less  melancholy  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint.  The  men  are  more  comely.  In  their  loose  black  caps 
they  are  a  trifle  sombre ;  but  they  are  a  genial  community — when 
not  engaged  in  the  farce  of  fishing.  The  children  are  of  course 
the  most  winsome  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Their  blue  eyes, 
flaxen  pigtails  and  infantine  sturdiness  commend  them  to  the 
heart  of  the  stranger,  even  as  their  gentle  salutations  and  courte- 
sies make  him  notice  them. 

This  high  road  between  Namur  and  Dinant  cannot  be  said  to 
afford  very  much  satisfaction  to  the  man  who  pines  for  solitude. 
I  suppose  no  high  road  in  Belgium  can  pretend  to  do  this.  But 
here  in  particular  I  had  excellent  opportunity  of  studies  in  human 
nature — at  least,  in  its  more  superficial  phases.  Cyclists,  pedes- 
trian tourists,  gentlemen  in  hired  carriages  and  equestrians  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  brisk  panoramic  fashion.  The  Meuse  valley 
is  evidently  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent 

Of  these  various  mortals  the  cyclists  seemed  to  suffer  most.  It 
was  a  stuffy  day  until  the  rain  came.      The  exertion  of  working 
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their  treadles  was  therefore  considerable.  They  sped  by  with 
streaming  faces  and  shirts  ingenuously  open — exemplary  pictures 
of  the  modem  man  in  chains  to  a  scientific  invention.  I,  on  my 
1^1  kept  sufficiently  cool,  and  was  under  no  furious  impulse  to 
cover  so  many  miles  in  so  many  hours.  But  these  poor  fellows 
all  went  as  if  the  fiend  was  behind  them,  and  likely  to  catch  them 
up  if  they  abated  anything  of  the  pace  at  which  they  were  going. 

Twice,  too,  I  collided  with  an  el^ant  group  of  youthful  Ger- 
mans on  a  holiday  of  self-improvement  They  were  of  both  sexes. 
The  girls  wore  skirts  of  a  convenient  brevity  for  walking ;  and 
they  and  the  youths  alike  were  girt  with  new  satchels,  to  which 
they  periodically  transferred  rocks  and  plants  which  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  catch  their  eyes  and  excite  their  admiration.  Pre- 
siding over  one  of  these  companies  were  a  professor  and  his  wife. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  was  a  professor,  and  so  I  give  him 
the  title  at  venture.  Of  course,  too,  the  lady  could  not  but  be  his 
wife.  The  dear,  thoughtful  gentleman,  in  addition  to  being 
strong  with  sundry  tin  boxes  for  specimens,  sandwiches  and  in- 
struments, carried  an  alpenstock  and  a  green  umbrella.  His  face 
wore  a  placid  fixed  smile  as  he  went  from  one  to  another  of  his 
young  charges  when  these  were  rummaging  in  the  hedgerows  or 
peering  about  the  rocks.  Their  enthusiasm  seemed  to  enchant 
him  and  he  too  showed  the  high  spirits  of  a  child. 

"  Behold !  monsieur,"  cried  one  observant  little  lad,  '*  the  water 
which  descends,*'  and  he  pointed  elatedly  to  a  tiny  trickle  of 
moisture  down  the  rock  side. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Professor  and  the  others  hastened  to  share 
the  discovery,  and  to  listen  with  respectful  interest  while  the 
old  gentleman  explained  that  there  was  either  a  spring  or  a  pool 
above ;  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  presence  of  water  in  such 
a  place  be  accounted  for. 

By  Profondeville  the  river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  and  for 
a  mile  or  two  the  cottages  are  continuous.  One  remarks  how 
numerous  are  the  little  wayside  refreshment  houses.  Almost 
every  other  house  seems  to  carry  the  bush  over  its  door.  But  it 
is  a  deceptive  sign.  In  spite  of  the  advertisement  there  may  be 
nothing  drinkable  within  the  house.  For  example,  where  I 
entered  at  hazard,  I  discovered  a  woman  and  a  baby  and  a 
single  bottle  of  red  syrup,  known  as  cassis  ;  coffee,  wine  and  beer 
were  all  lacking.    The  poor  woman  was  delighted  to  serve  me 
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with  a  glass  of  cassis  at  a  halfpenny.  Her  baby  showed  such 
demonstrative  affection  for  me  that  I  presented  it  with  the  price 
of  a  second  glass  of  the  stuff— a  benefaction  which  gained  for  me 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  mother.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  recommend  this  bevers^e  to  the  general  public.  It  has  a 
taking  ruby  colour — but  that  said,  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour 
is  said.  Our  friends  across  the  water  are  masterful  in  the  discovery 
of  insipid  liquours  with  fine  names ;  many  of  them  have  not,  I 
believe,  even  the  poor  quality  of  being  able  to  inebriate. 

After  Profondeville  I  stepped  on  briskly,  more  and  more  mis- 
trustful of  the  sky.  This  suspicion  was  fully  justified  near  Rouil- 
lon,  where  the  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  precipitous 
and  picturesque.  A  fair  was  in  progress  in  the  village ;  the  child- 
ren were  patrolling  in  pasteboard  spectacles,  and  blowing  painful 
music  out  of  tin  trumpets.  In  the  vicinity,  too,  I  met  half  a  score 
of  the  young  people  of  the  village,  the  girls  in  white  and  bare- 
headed, arm-in-arm,  and  looking  so  happy  that  I  envied  them  the 
well-prepared  meal  to  which  they  were  returning.  I  had,  I  was 
sure,  enjoyed  the  savour  of  It  as  I  had  passed  one  house  more 
imposing  than  the  rest 

But  here  the  rain  began  to  come  down,  and  I  felt  somewhat 
less  regard  for  the  sober  Meuse  by  my  side.  Even  the  stir  of 
anticipation  among  the  anglers  did  not  reconcile  me  to  the  prob- 
ability of  a  soaking.  One  of  these  gentlemen  proclaimed  to  all 
the  world,  with  an  intense  nervous  excitement,  that  he  had  a  bite. 
In  a  moment  there  was  a  rush  to  seethe  issue.  But  there  was  no 
issue  worth  mentioning.  The  fish  had  eaten  the  worm — that  was 
all.  The  angler  said,  ^^  Sacr/  T*  and  something  even  worse,  and 
with  trembling  fingers  selected  a  new  worm.  I  have  little  doubt 
the  Meuse  fish  later  enjoyed  this  also,  and  did  not  suffer  either  in 
body  or  mind  for  the  indulgence. 

I  had  to  shelter  for  a  time  under  the  thick  trees  of  the  wood- 
land of  a  neighbouring  chateau.  Here  I  was  joined  by  the  most 
dismal  party  of  professional  tramps  I  think  I  ever  met.  They 
had  a  dilapidated  residential  van  of  the  common  kind,  and  a  sort 
of  basement  room  slung  underneath.  In  this  lower  chamber  lay 
the  children  of  the  establishment,  thin,  tattered,  sickly  little  mor- 
tals, tossing  among  the  dirty  straw  of  their  bed.  The  master  drew 
one  of  them  forth  as  if  it  were  a  puppy  far  back  in  its  kennel,  and 
then,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  furious  fit  of  coughing  which  seized 
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the  little  felloiv,  forced  some  red  mixture  down  the  lad's  reluctant 

throat. 

The  coughing  lad  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  request  for  alms, 
but  I  was  not  won  by  the  appearance  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  this 
itinerant  castle.  Either  the  sun  had  ill-used  their  noses,  or  they 
were  a  pair  of  rc^^es  very  far  gone  in  the  way  of  all  drunkards. 
Moreover,  they  trailed  behind  their  van  a  deplorable  wreck  of  a 
horse,  the  sight  of  which  made  my  blood  boil  If  you  can  imagine 
ahorse  with  a  back  like  a  dromedary,  you  may  imagine  the  terrible 
load  to  which  this  poor  misshapen  quadruped  had  been  wedded 
from  its  youth  ;  its  backbone  was  in  fact  bent  like  a  pothook. 

I  preferred  to  plod  on  in  the  rain  rather  than  endure  such 
society  under  the  trees  ;  and  I  continued  so  to  plod  until  the  bridge 
of  Yvoir  appeared  in  front,  and  hopes  of  luncheon  and  a  brief  rest 
came  to  me.  Not  long  before  a  steamer  weighted  with  happy 
Namur  folk  had  stolen  past  me  towards  Dinant  I  should  suppose 
there  was  not  standing  room  for  one  left  unoccupied  on  the  deck  of 
this  boat,  yet  the  voyagers  sang  loud  songs  while  they  moved  up 
stream,  and  shouted  in  unison  under  the  limestone  crags  to  awake 
the  astonished  echoes  that  abide  in  such  spots.  The  Meuse  is 
made  navigable  in  this  way,  and  for  the  great  barges  of  merchan- 
dise which  ascend  from  its  mouth,  by  a  series  of  locks,  which  do 
not,  however,  disfigure  the  stream,  being  arranged  unobtrusively 
here  and  there  by  the  shore.  The  Namur  tourists  had  cheered 
the  boat  strenuously  as  it  rose  to  the  new  level  in  one  of  these 
sluices,  and  ended  with  a  unanimous  "  Hip,  hip !  "  as  it  moved  on- 
ward at  about  four  miles  and  a  half  per  hour. 

I  could  not  get  much  to  eat  at  Yvoir,  as  it  was  past  dinner 
time.  But  a  dry  cigar  proved  as  good  as  a  meal.  I  flatter  myself 
I  increased  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge  in  this  little  village  at 
the  head  of  a  lateral  glen  from  the  Meuse.  My  host  cooked  a 
species  of  beefsteak  for  me  and  served  it  up  red  as  a  tomato.  I 
signified  my  dissatisfaction,  and  then  in  response  to  an  eager 
question  if  it  was  not  precisely  thus  that  a  beefsteak  i  Canglaise 
ought  to  be  cooked,  I  said  **No,"  emphatically.  It  is  hardly 
marvellous  that  the  more  refined  people  of  Europe  feel  an  instinc- 
tive horror  at  the  idea  of  living  and  eating  in  England,  when  our 
beefsteaks  are  thus  misconceived  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Continent  I  have  seen  a  beardless  Italian  attempt- 
ing to  eat  a  piece  of  beef  as  raw  as  the  steaks  which  were  served  to 
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Abyssinian  Bruce  a  hundred  years  ago,  simply  and  solely  because 
he  considered  it  ckic  to  be  as  English  as  possible.  The  effect 
of  raw  beef  upon  the  Italian,  or  indeed  any  other,  temperament 
cannot  but  be  bad. 

About  five  miles  from  Yvoir,  away  from  the  high  road  to 
Dinant,  is  the  reputable  ruined  Castle  of  Montaigle.  I  had  heard 
much  of  this  ruin,  and  resolved  in  spite  of  the  weather  to  see  it. 
Accordingly,  I  left  the  Meuse  for  a  time,  and  followed  its  tribu- 
tary the  Floye  for  a  wet  hour  and  a  half. 

At  first  this  little  stream  does  not  please.  Near  its  junction 
with  the  Meuse  it  is  shallow  and  muddy,  and  with  nothing  of 
beauty  about  it.  Then  it  may  be  traced  across  a  broad  plain 
upon  which  many  cattle  feed,  and  followed  into  the  agreeable 
wooded  glen  which  in  the  old  times  the  Castle  of  Montaigle  con- 
trolled. This  glen  was  pretty  enough  even  in  a  searching  down- 
pour; on  a  fine  summer's  day  it  must  be  distinctly  charming. 
The  river  grows  more  and  more  pellucid ;  its  meanderings  amid 
pocket  meadows,  here  open  to  the  heavens  and  there  closely  fenced 
in  with  trees,  soon  endear  it  to  one's  affection,  and  the  occasional 
notice  boards  prohibiting  indiscriminate  angling  seem  effectually 
to  confirm  one's  belief  that  it  is  a  trout  stream  of  quality.  The 
woods  fall  steeply  into  the  glen,  a  brake  of  hazel,  mountain  ash 
and  alders,  interwoven  with  ivy  and  bramble  and  clematis.  Of 
nuts  here  the  harvest  must  be  very  great,  and  especially  bountiful, 
considering  that  the  glen  is  almost  uninhabited. 

For  a  few  minutes  in  the  midst  of  the  rafn  I  found  shelter  in 
the  isolated  house  of  a  lead  miner.  The  miner  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  pretty  dark-eyed  young  wife  was,  and  so  was  his  baby 
boy,  who  screamed  at  me  as  if  I  were  an  ogre.  Here  I  drank 
coffee  and  was  allowed  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  My  hostess  spoke 
a  most  confounding  patois^  which  puzzled  me  almost  as  much  as 
Chinese.  But  eyes  can  talk  as  well  as  tongues,  and  our  plight 
was  not  so  very  lamentable.  She  had  neither  milk  nor  sugar  in 
the  house,  little  indeed  except  her  baby  boy ;  but  her  hot  coffee 
was  nevertheless  a  useful  antidote  against  the  rain,  which  had 
got  to  my  skin. 

Then  for  a  long  hour  I  toiled  up  the  valley  of  the  Floye,  with 
the  stream  and  nothing  but  the  stream  for  companion.  Stay, 
the  ochre-coloured  slugs  deserve  notice.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned these  residents  in  the  Meuse  valley,  but  here  by  the  Floye 
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they  were  a  dazzling  sight  fresh  washed  by  the  rain.     Some  were 

four  or  five  inches  long,  and  symmetrically  broad  in  the  back.     I 

take  credit  to  m)^elf,  considering  the  numbers  that  intervened 

betwixt  me  and  Montaigle,  that  I  avoided  setting  my  foot  upon 

a  single  one. 

At  length,  at  a  bend  in  the  stream  and  a  twist  in  the  valley,  a 
castellated  pile  stood  across  from  side  to  side  of  the  glen  like  an 
insurmountable  chevaux  defrise.  From  this  aspect  it  seemed  to 
close  the  valley,  and  an  extremely  effective  cul  de  sac  it  appeared, 
with  its  jagged  walls,  broken  towers  and  frayed  battlements,  all 
thickly  clad  with  ivy,  and  with  trees  growing  from  the  very 
chambers  of  the  ruin.  Anon,  however,  its  true  situation  was 
declared.  It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Flo/e,  and 
commands  a  reach  of  the  valley  beyond,  even  as  below 
towards  Yvoir.  In  its  day  it  must  have  been  both  a  safe  and 
formidable  place  of  residence.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  existing 
ruin  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  can  well  believe  it,  though 
the  more  modern  pile  of  Bouillon,  near  the  frontier  by  Sedan,  is 
more  extensive,  and  even  bolder  in  situation. 

I  hoped  to  find  Montaigle  supreme  in  solitude,  even  as  the 
Floye  valley  had  been.  But  it  was  not  At  its  steep  base  half- 
a-dozen  red  houses  nestled  amid  trees  and  lush  meadows.  There 
was  even  a  sign  of  local  industry  in  the  yard  littered  with  stone- 
ware, through  which  the  ruin  was  approached,  and  high  over  the 
castle,  on  the  western  side  of  the  glen,  were  the  stout  buildings  of 
a  homestead,  which  seemed  strong  enough  to  stand  a  siege. 

Worst  of  all,  there  was  a  railway  and  a  station  for  Montaigle. 
It  is  quite  a  new  line  and  has  been  cut  in  the  rocks  and  carried 
across  the  river  in  many  places  by  shapely  bridges ;  but  it  has 
robbed  Montaigle  of  the  charm  it  held  ere  the  first  locomotive 
whistled  towards  its  nerveless  walls  and  deserted  halls.  A  year 
or  so  ago  you  might  come  hither  and  rely  upon  being  in  congenial 
peace,  alone  with  the  purling  stream,  the  chatter  of  jackdaws  and 
(a  trivial  distraction !)  the  homely  voices  of  the  two  or  three  vil- 
lagers below  pottering  about  in  their  gardens.  But  now  the  train 
puts  tourists  of  Namur  and  Dinant  in  easy  touch  with  it,  and  the 
trail  of  the  sandwich  paper  has  begun.  In  a  quiet  way,  however 
even  now  I  can  fancy  few  more  delightful  feats  of  vUUgiatura 
than  a  residence  in  one  of  these  Montaigle  cottages  for  a  week  or 
two,  with  or  without  a  companion,  but  with  plenty  of  books,  to- 
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bacco,  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  fishing-rod.  I  had  ere  this  seen  the 
trout  leaping  at  the  flies  of  the  glen,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  the  Floye  might  offer  as  good  sport  as  the  Devonshire  Teign. 

There  is  another  castle  up  this  pretty  glen  of  the  Floye,  that  of 
Poilvache.  But  I  had  no  time  to  give  to  it  Montaigle  contented 
me.  And  so  I  retraced  my  steps  among  the  nut  bushes  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  towards  five  o'clock  again  found  myself  on  the  high  road 
to  Dinant.  By  the  way,  there  is  food  for  powder  as  well  as  for  arti- 
ficial flies  in  the  Floye  valley.  At  the  head  of  the  recess,  by  the 
Wamant  railway  station,  may  be  seen  a  pretty  little  hunting  chalet, 
in  which  probably  a  stranger  would  be  received  en  pension  for 
something  trivial  per  diem.  Its  fantastic  design  of  wood  and 
plaster,  with  stucco  heads  on  its  fapade,  and  its  red  roof,  have  a 
good  appearance  in  the  greenery.  Sundry  long  fishing-rods  rest- 
ing in  the  balcony  told  of  the  pleasure  to  which  the  house  may 
be  said  to  be  consecrated.  The  figure  of  S.  Hubert  was  even 
more  informing. 

The  weather  was  now  kind  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  my 
long  walk  came  to  an  end  in  brilliant  evening  sunshine.  The 
paling  light  on  the  spacious  meadows  by  Moulins,  and  the  gentle 
drying  wind  across  the  bronzing  grain,  were  worth  being  soaked 
for.  Even  here,  though  somewhat  weary  of  foot,  I  felt  no  envy 
of  the  frenzied  Teutons  who  continued  to  pass  me  on  veloci- 
pedes, bareheaded  and  perspiring.  They,  poor  fellows,  did  not 
seem  able  so  much  as  to  lift  their  eyes  to  see  the  crimson  flush  on 
the  limestone  braes  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meuse.  Their 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  road  before  them  and  their 
rivals  in  misery  and  speed. 

At  the  village  of  Moulins  I  joined  in  a  pleasant  little  festival. 
A  booth  had  been  built  outside  the  church,  and  herein  a  prize  dis- 
tribution was  in  progress.  It  was  an  affair  strictly  parochial,  for 
the  curd  himself — or  his  deputy  in  orders — ^handed  forth  the  dolls 
and  the  trumpets  with  congratulatory  smiles.  Within  the  church, 
too,  something  out  of  the  common  had  evidently  happened.  For 
this,  however,  I  was  too  late.  Only  the  female  sacristan — ^a 
woman  as  tub-shaped  as  any  of  her  country  folk — remained  in 
the  building.  This  good  soul,  when  she  espied  me,  approached 
the  door  and  devoutly  fell  on  her  knees  with  folded  hands  where 
she  could  not  but  intercept  me  at  my  departure.  But  I  gave  her 
nothing.     And  when  I  looked  back  I  found  that  she  had  hastily 
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risen  from  her  knees,  and  bore  as  unamiable  an  expression  upon 
her  face  as  may  consist  with  a  double  chin  and  an  unwieldy  body. 
I  have  no  notion  of  putting  myself  in  bonds  of  voluntary  servitude 
to  such  people.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  them,  they  ought  to  find 
prodigious  soul  comfort  in  the  mere  performance  of  their  holy 
offices.  I  would  give  money  to  a  rc^ue  of  a  tramp  where  I  would 
refuse  it  to  a  sacristan. 

From  the  church  and  the  vicinity  of  the  enchanted  children  I 
passed  into  the  broad  plain  by  the  Meuse,  with  the  usual  slips 
of  poplars  in  monotonous  succession  by  the  roadside.  This  hour 
of  the  day  was  as  pleasant  as  any  of  its  forerunners.  Nature 
seemed  to  take  heart  after  the  rain.  A  lark,  misled  by  the 
springlike  freshness  of  the  air,  soared  from  a  potato  field,  and 
sang  a  dulcet  lay  overhead.  There  were  kine  in  the  meadows, 
and  they  began  to  low  melodiously  as  if  they  desired  the  milk- 
maids' attentions.  But  the  milkmaids  had  other  claims  upon 
their  r^ards. 

I  encountered  one  of  these  damsels  by  the  trunk  of  a  poplar 
tree.  She  was  holding  a  chain  to  which  two  cows  wef e  bound  at 
the  horns.  But  she  was  not  engrossed  by  the  fair  dappled  quad- 
rupeds, who  cast  large  wondering  eyes  at  her.  Instead  of  leading 
them  into  the  dairy  yard,  she  divided  her  smiles  between  two 
young  men  in  high  black  calico  caps,  who  appeared  to  be 
at  discord  with  each  other.  She  was  a  girl  with  a  passable 
share  of  beauty,  and  was  not  unaware  of  her  endowment  Her 
trim  ankle  came  from  and  went  under  her  cerulean  skirt  with 
tantalizing  incertitude  as  she  leaned  against  the  poplar,  and  used 
her  laughing  blue  eyes  upon  her  swains  with  hateful  impartiality. 

Nor  was  this  girl  alone  on  the  sunlit  flat  in  her  iniquitous 
coquetry.  When  I  had  passed  her  a  couple  of  furlongs  I  came 
upon  an  agitated  band  of  young  men  following  two  other 
damsels  at  a  close  but  respectful  distance.  The  girls  walked 
arm-in-arm,  and  their  alluring  yellow  pigtails  swayed  gently 
before  the  eyes  of  the  youths.  A  ripple  of  quiet  laughter  drifted 
upon  the  air  in  their  wake,  and  seemed  in  a  measure  to  perplex 
or  discourage  their  followers,  who  lacked  the  assurance  of  town- 
bred  lads,  and  did  not  appear  deeply  versed  in  the  female  heart 

But  lo !  from  a  side  lane  who  should  appear  upon  the  scene  but 
the  cur^  himself,  with  upraised  head  and  tranquil  face,  as  if  he  too 
were  inhaling  gratefully  the  invigorating  evening  air.     He  took 
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his  young  parishioners  in  flank.  Had  he  been  a  mean  man  or  aii 
ascetic,  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  common  aspirations  of  his 
flocki  he  might  have  looked  reproof  and  gone  on  his  way  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  effectually  chilled  the  romance  in  the  souls  of 
these  young  people.  But  he  was  an  excellent,  sensible  priest.  He 
did  but  hold  up  a  forefinger,  smile  in  a  saintly  way  at  the 
maidens,  and  whisper  something  like,  " Fie^  mes  enfantSy^  as  he 
strode  honestly  past  the  lads.  I  had  no  time  to  watch  this  scene 
develop,  but  I  fancy  the  blue-eyed  girls  would  be  the  first  to  turn 
on  the  plea  of  fatigue.  Then  the  young  men  might  have  their 
innings. 

Hereabouts,  where  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  again  presses 
the  river  in  low  rocky  walls,  I  left  the  sunlight  This  shone  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  right  bank  for  a  little  while  longer  and  trans- 
figured them.  I,  however,  was  in  humid  shade.  The  road  too 
was  of  a  slippeiy  viscid  material.  So  it  continued  to  be  until  I 
had  passed  Bouvigne,  over  which  a  fragment  of  a  ruined  castle 
broods  impressively.  To  the  last,  and  even  when  the  Dinant 
rock  was  close  at  hand,  I  could  see  the  untiring  anglers  in 
serried  ranks  by  the  river  side.  They  might  have  been  taken 
for  dummies  had  not  a  breeze  down  the  stream  blown  into  their 
blue  jackets,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  pufTed  them  like  toads. 

Dinant  is  almost  as  well  known  to  ^ngli^h  people  as  Malvern 
or  Matlock.  I  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  \o  sketch  its  singular 
beauties.  The  rock,  350  feet  perpendicular,  with^a  citadel  on  its 
summit,  rises  from  the  river  edge  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
cathedral  side  by  side  with  it  soars  about  half  as  high  as  the  rock, 
and  the  jackdaws  hover  between  the  weathercock  of  the  one  and 
the  white  sheer  face  of  the  other,  indeterminate  (like  the  visitor), 
which  fascinates  the  more.  After  the  rock  and  the  cathedral  I 
suppose  the  Dinant  gingerbread  ought  to  rank.  It  is  certainly 
veiy  nice,  and  the  Dinant  confectioners  wrest  it  into  all  manner 
of  eyrie  and  artistic  devices. 

So  full  of  my  travelling  country  folk  was  the  town  that  the 
courtly  proprietor  of  the  H6tel  des  Postes  could  not  do  more  than 
allow  me  to  eat  my  supper  .in  his  house.  He  procured  a  bed  for 
me,  however,  in  the  establishment  of  a  painter  and  glazier  hard 
by.  I  could  have  filled  my  knapsack  with  sponges  and  paint 
brushes  had  I  been  so  minded — not  to  speak  of  wall  papers  and 
tin  cases  of  colours.      But  there  was  a  large  dog  in  the  glazier's 
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yard,  which  howled  through  the  night  and  put  me  out  of  humour 
with  my  lodgings. 

At  the  supper  table  the  English  style  of  beauty  prevailed  For 
my  part,  I  am  never  quite  sure  of  its  pre-eminence  over  other 
styles  of  beauty  unless  I  see  the  several  types  in  juxtaposition. 
To  the  stranger  our  fair  are  certainly  apt  to  prove  themselves 
chilling,  and  beauty  is  of  manners  as  well  as  features.  But  at  a 
Continental  table  cthdte  this  superb  indifference  does  not  seem 
out  of  place.  It  is  difficult  and  even  ungraceful  to  show  extra- 
ordinary vivacity  and  to  eat  soup  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the 
dark-blue  eyes  and  the  adamantine  iciness  of  my  countrywomen 
here  at  Dinant  did  not  seem  disagreeably  absurd.  Certain  young 
Frenchmen  tried  their  civil  blandishments  upon  these  ladies ;  but 
they  might  as  well  have  made  advances  to  the  moon.  About 
ten  English  clergymen  were  at  table  with  us.  This  may  have 
had  a  more  than  common  restraining  influence  upon  our  English 
ladies. 

There  was  a  fair  in  Dinant  this  night,  and  into  the  midst  of 
it  I  went  with  a  cigar  when  supper  was  at  an  end.  The  glare 
of  its  lamps  and  gas  jets  caught  in  the  still  waters  of  the  Meuse, 
and  so  did  the  lights  from  the  old  bridge  of  the  town.  Discords 
indescribable  broke  upon  the  night  air  from  the  bands  and 
mechanical  orchestras  of  the  itinerant  showmen.  It  was  rather 
a  wicked  fair.  There  were  at  least  sixteen  roulette  tables  to  it. 
These  were  not  all  concerned  with  the  winning  of  money.  You 
inight  gain  a  Swiss  clock,  a  toothbrush,  or  a  baby's  rattle  at 
certain  of  them.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
winning  a  napoleon  and  a  piece  of  furniture  the  worth  of  a 
napoleon.  A  certain  genial  English  vicar  led  his  wife  into  this 
scene  of  revelry,  and  invested  half-a-franc  upon  a  domestic 
roulette.  I  never  saw  woman  so  humbled  as  when  the  latter  won 
an  article  of  crockery  which  it  would  have  embarrassed  her  to  claim. 
Her  husband,  wicked  fellow,  laughed  as  heartily  as  any ;  but 
they  both  discreetly  withdrew  the  next  moment.  If  any  of  their 
friends  had  beheld  them,  the  tale  would  have  never  died 
from  the  parish. 

Among  the  shows  were  two  or  three  hard  to  resist.  One  was 
the  Great  Temptation  of  St.  Antony,  with  a  very  ill-done  canvas 
outside.  But  when  I  ascertained  that  this  was  contrived  in 
almost  utter  darkness  (no  doubt  to  symbolize  the  anchorite's 
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cave),  I  stifled  my  desire  in  this  particular.  It  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  subject  one's  pocket  to  the  risks  it  would  incur 
under  such  conditions. 

In  another  show,  for  twenty  centimes,  the  mysteries  of  the 
nether  world  were  declared  with  forcible  illustrations.  There 
was  a  great  crush  here.  The  Dinant  country  folks  ought  to 
have  known  better,  but  they  seemed  to  regard  the  show  as  a  huge 
jest.  Even  the  words,  *^  Ad  majorem  Satani gloriam^^  over  the 
proscenium,  did  not  sober  them.  Nor  when  a  girl  in  flame- 
coloured  tights  and  a  face  painted  A  la  Mephistopheles  appeared 
with  a  forked  rod  and  began  to  harangue  the  platform  about  sin 
and  its  penalties,  even  then  they  did  not  stay  their  levity. 

The  curtain  rose  and  disclosed  an  arrangement  of  cardboard 
imps  and  demons  with  impossible  heads  and  pitchforks,  red-hot 
irons  and  so  forth  in  their  hands.     The  flame-coloured  girl  waxed 
eloquent.      Then,  one  after  the  other,  the  cardboard   sinners 
marched  to  judgment.     They  stood  trembling  before  the  throne 
•of  the  arch  fiend,  a  ghoul  whose  teeth  chattered  with  terrible  joy 
at  sight  of  them,  while  the  girl  told  us  their  offences,  and  then 
jfave  them  over  to  the  damnation  they  deserved.     A  lawyer,  a 
miser,  a  milkmaid  who  adulterated  the  milk,  a  greengrocer  who 
4ised  false  measures,  an  astronomer,  a  hypocritical  priest,  a  soldier, 
an  aristocrat,  and  others  tottered  before  us,  heard  their  iniquitous 
history  retold,  and  were  then  each  in  turn  tossed  into  the  pit  by 
two  officious  demons.     Some  of  the  victims  described  a  somer- 
sault en  route.    Then  there  was  a  burst  of  flame  from  the  pit 
The  demons  stirred  the  flames  maliciously  with  a  long  pole, 
showing  their  teeth  the  while,  until  the  sinner  was,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  sufficiently  carbonized  for  his  crimes. 

This  show  ended  with  a  brief  portrayal  of  paradise.  But 
paradise  was  a  dismal  farce  here ;  for  the  scenery  of  hell  was 
made  to  do  part  duty  for  it  And  afterwards  we  went  our  way, 
I  hope  duly  impressed  by  the  fate  of  the  arrogant  astronomer 
and  the  milkmaid  who  mixed  water  with  the  milk. 

A  plague  of  large  flies  with  white  wings  came  upon  Dinant 
during  its  fair.  It  was  hideous  to  see  the  immolation  to  which 
they  surrendered  themselves  in  the  gas  jets  and  lamps  of  the 
booths.  Elsewhere  the  showmen  swept  them  away  in  piles. 
The  roulette  tables  alone  were  responsible  for  the  death  of  tens 
of  thousands.     They  lay  on  the  ground  like  snow  in  places  ;  but 
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they  ivere  powerless  to  invade  the  houses,  the  doors  and  windows 
of  -wYiich  were  kept  scrupulously  shut    They  did  not,  therefore. 
Interfere    w^ith   my  slumber  among  the  paint-pots  and   wall- 
opers. 

The  next  day  I  rose  early  and  climbed  the  citadel  steps  before 
setting  out  for  Givet  to  the  south.  But  the  days  of  Dinant's 
prowess  seem  to  be  over.  Instead  of  modern  improvements  and 
big  guns,  I  found  merely  a  museum  of  old  weapons  and  empty 
rock  chambers.  One  thing  more  deserves  to  be  noticed :  you 
may  behold  the  gig  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  this  lofty  place. 
It  ought  to  be  an  eloquent  relic,  but  its  sepulchre  is  cold  and 
vault-like,  and  I  had  no  time  to  devote  to  it  Still,  I  am  glad  to 
have  seen  even  this  poor  memorial  of  the  woman  who  in  her 
youth  once  declared  that  the  Book  of  Job  and  Rochefoucault's 
"  Maximes "  were  her  favourite  reading,  and  who,  as  a  king's 
mistress,  could  write  like  an  apostle.  n 

My  second  day  in  the  Meuse  valley  was  not  satisfactory.     The 

rain  was  altogether  unkind.     I  will  therefore  say  nothing  about 

it,  except  that  I  was  glad  to  cross  the  border  and  enter  France 

by  Givet.     I  saw  a  prodigious  quantity  of  nuts  and  bullaces  on 

the  trees  of  the  Ardennes  where  I  traversed  the  forest,  but  I 

should  have  preferred  a  little  sun  to  all  the  nuts  and  plums  in  the 

universe.     As  it  was,  I  kept  the  rain  of  the  Meuse  valley  upon 

me  until  I  had  been  in  France  several  hours. 

CHARLES  EDWARDES. 
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3n  an  Bfrican  (Barbett 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Aylmer,"  &c 

On  a  golden  afternoon  in  the  month  of  February,  i8 — ,  the  sun 
was  shining  down  hotly  upon  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  of  an 
old  garden  in  the  interior  of  Morocco ;  the  river,  divided  into 
channels  for  purposes  of  ablution,  was  flowing  peacefully  through 
the  part  where  the  shade  was  thickest,  birds  were  singing,  and 
the  different  members  of  the  household  were  lotus  eating,  each  in 
the  fashion  which  pleased  him  best.  Some  had  chosen  rocking- 
chairs,  others  lay  full  length  on  a  carpet  spread  over  the  tiles 
which  surrounded  the  fountain,  two  were  in  hammocks  slung  by 
the  water-side.  It  was  a  Bohemian  household,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  the  cook,  white-robed  and  majestic,  just  in  from  the 
market,  was  leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  dining-room, 
exchanging  confidences  with  a  slave  of  the  male  gender,  a 
splendid  specimen,  some  six  feet  high,  as  black  as  ebony,  and 
especially  told  off  as  nurse  to  the  baby,  who  was  contentedly 
holding  on  to  his  ear  with  a  fat,  white,  dimpled  hand.  From  the 
windows  of  the  room  there  was  a  glorious  view  over  the  broad 
valley  through  which  the  river  wandered,  and  in  the  background 
rose  row  after  row  of  deep  blue  mountains,  a  white  peak  showing 
■■^here  and  there  in  the  far  distance  ;  the  gray  old  city  which  lay 
at  their  feet  was  dotted  with  tall  green  minarets,  from  which  the 
call  to  prayer  resounded  six  times  a  day  with  unceasing  regu- 
larity. It  was  a  fanatical  city,  of  course,  and  the  presence  of 
Christians  was  barely  tolerated  in  its  streets  unless  they  assumed 
the  flowing  robes  and  picturesque  garb  of  its  rightful  owners,  or 
wore,  a  foreign  uniform  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  feared  as 
well  as  hated.  How  or  why  the  household  I  am  about  to  tell  of 
came  to  be  in  its  midst  matters  not  to  the  story. 

"  Has  it  ever  struck  you,  Charley,"  the  young  hostess  was 
saying  to  her  husband,  "  that  it  is  rather  an  odd  thing,  even  in 
Morocco,  to  shut  a  good-looking  and  unmarried  girl  of  nineteen 
up  in  a  garden,  where,  excepting  myself,  the  only  companions 
she  is  likely  to  have  for  the  next  three  months  are  three  un- 
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married  men?    It  seems  to  me  a  proceeding  likely  to  cause 
complications." 

"  Possibly.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  help  it ;  when  we 
invited  Molly  we  did  not  expect  any  one  else  but  Monro  this 
winter,  and  as  I  like  you  to  have  a  girl  to  speak  to,  and  we  all 
seem  very  happy  tc^ether,  don't  you  think  we  had  better  let 
things  take  their  course  ?  " 

*'  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  are  b^inning  to 
affect  you,  Charley.  But  we  have  undertaken  a  certain  amount 
of  responsibility  in  inviting  Molly  here.  I  love  her  dearly,  and 
would  not  part  with  her  on  any  account,  but  I  can't  help  knowing 
that  Captain  Morland  and  Mr.  Elton  are  always  in  attendance. 
I  am  or^ly  too  thankful  that  as  yet  Major  Monro  has  not  entered 
the  lists,  but  when  General  Nugent  keeps  writing  such  grateful 
letters  about  what  he  calls  our  kindness  to  his  daughter,  one 
feels,  somehow,  a  little  guilty  sometimes." 

"He  knows  they  are  staying  with  us  ;  I  told  him.  But  the 
problem  is  too  difficult  for  me  to  solve,  my  dear  Marjory ;  I  leave 
it  to  your  wiser  though  younger  head.  No  doubt,  as  you  suggest, 
the  materials  for  a  very  pretty  kettle  of  fish  do  exist  here  just 
now.     I  am,  however,  going  to  fetch  the  baby." 

**  What  has  aroused  your  indignation,  Mrs.  Colville  ?  "  inquired 
a  tall  fair  man,  approaching  her  slowly.  *'  In  this  climate  excite- 
ment might  be  fatal.    Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

"  It  is  past  tea-time,  and  if  you  would  ask  Miss  Nugent  to 
come  to  me  to  consult  over  the  means  of  getting  it,  I  should 
be  immensely  obliged,  Captain  Morland." 

He  disappeared  with  unusual  alacrity,  the  little  lady  noted, 
but  then  he  was  going  to  disturb  a  hated  rival.  Molly  and  Mr. 
Elton  had  been  sitting  together  ever  since  lunch. 

A  bright  girl  with  a  very  sweet  expression  came  quickly  up  on 
hearing  herself  called. 

"  Tea,  Marjory,  did  you  say  ?  Don't  disturb  yourself.  Captain 
Morland  and  I  will  go  and  wake  some  of  the  people  up." 

After  a  while  they  reappeared,  bearing  cups  and  saucers  and 
cake,  one  of  the  slaves  following  with  the  rest  of  the  appoint- 
ments ;  the  others  came  up  and  seated  themselves  round  their 
hostess.  Mr.  Colville  remarked  that  he  must  ride  over  to  a 
village  some  thirty  miles  away  the  next  day,  and  would  have  to 
camp  there  for  ^the  night,  returning  the  following  morning. 
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Those  who  liked  might  ride  part  of  the  way  with  him,  in  fact 
two  of  them  might  come  all  the  way  to  Ben  Aouda — the  place 
in  question.  He  would  take  the  usual  armed  escort,  and  three  of 
them  could  go  back  with  the  ladies  and  whichever  of  their  guests 
would  take  charge  of  them. 

"  Pray  take  care  of  yourself,  Charley,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  some  one  will  go  all  the  way  with  you.  I  cannot 
endure  your  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  men.  I  always 
expect  something  horrible  will  happen." 

"  All  right.  Then  perhaps,  Elton,  you  and  Morland  will  come 
with  me,  and  if  Monro  will  go  back  with  the  ladies,  I  shall  be 
awfully  obliged.     It  is  better  for  one  of  us  to  be  here  at  night." 

Each  expressed  his  willingness  to  fall  in  with  the  plan,  though 
Mrs.  Colville  announced  that  it  was  unlikely  she  would  be  of  the 
party,  as  it  might  be  too  hot  for  the  baby ;  besides,  her  "  soul- 
ham  " — the  long  cloak  which  entirely  conceals  the  figure — had 
gone  to  be  cleaned,  and  riding  in  European  garments  among  so 
fanatical  a  people  was  not  a  desirable  proceeding,  though  Molly 
would  be  able  to  go  all  the  same. 

Molly  and  Captain  Morland  strolled  away  together  under  the 
trees.  Mrs.  Colville  looked  slightly  annoyed,  and  called  her 
back  on  some  transparent  pretence.  Molly  saw  through  it,  and 
turned  with  a  smile  to  her  companion,  saying : 

"  Marjory  is  very  anxious  about  my  behaviour.  I  can  see  it 
by  the  way  she  looks  at  me.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to 
reassure  her.  If  she  only  knew  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  proposing  to  anybody." 

Captain  Morland  looked  slightly  shocked.  He  was  a  good 
fellow,  but  rather  apt  to  take  people  aupUdde  la  lettre.  If  he  had 
only  had  some  slight  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  would  have  been 
so  nice,  Molly  thought.  As  it  was,  it  was  one  of  her  favourite 
distractions  to  say  things  to  him  which  he  thought  unbefitting  a 
woman. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  never  entertained  such  an  idea  for  one 
moment,"  he  replied  seriously.  "  I  wish  she  were  not  given  to 
remarks  like  these,"  he  was  thinking  to  himself.  "In  every 
other  respect  she  is  exactly  what  a  girl  should  be." 

He  was  himself  a  most  eligible  partly  and  most  people  would 
have  thought  it  a  pity  that  Molly  did  not  try  to  please  him  a  little 
more.     But  then  they  were  in  a  country  where  girls  were  scarce* 
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Next  day  they  all  started  for  the  proposed  ride,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Colville,  who  never  cared  much  for  such  expedi- 
tions, and  was  not  happy  till  her  husband  returned  from  them. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  and  the  riders  set  ofT  in  the  highest 
spirits ;  even  Major  Monro,  who  as  a  rule  never  spoke,  made  a 
remark  or  two  as  to  its  beauty.  They  looked  more  like  a  travel- 
ling circus  than  anything  else,  Mrs.  Colville  thought,  as  she 
watched  the  little  procession  file  through  the  gates,  so  picturesque 
in  appearance,  so  prosaic  in  reality.  Half  a  dozen  soldiers,  fully 
armed,  rode  in  front  of  them.  They  halted  for  lunch  towards 
mid-day,  but  at  three  o'clock  Mr.  Colville  told  Molly  and  the 
major  it  was  time  for  them  to  set  out  for  home,  giving  them 
many  injunctions  not  to  loiter  by  the  way,  as  the  city  gates 
would  be  shut  at  six  o'clock,  and  on  no  account  to  lose  sight  of 
their  escort,  for  though  their  own  get-up  was  unexceptionably 
Moorish,  their  speech  would  at  once  betray  them  if  they  met  any 
parties  out  "  on  the  raid."  They  promised  obedience,  and 
turned  their  horses'  heads  towards  the  sunset.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  they  came  up  with  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  wild 
and  savage-looking,  armed  with  clubs,  and  their  kald,  magnifi- 
cent in  the  richest  attire,  riding  at  their  head.  Molly  held  her 
cloak  carefully  over  her  ^y^^  the  only  part  of  her  face  visible,  so 
as  not  to  attract  attention.  The  kald  stopped  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  inquired  if  they  were  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
sultan's  ladies. 

** Certainly,"  replied  the  man.    "Do  you  not  see  her  blue 
slippers  ?  " 

They  passed  on,  and  Mahmoud,  the  man  addressed,  told 
Major  Monro  that  these  were  well-known  robbers;  he  hoped 
that  the  Kald  Colville  would  not  fall  in  with  them.  He  had 
himself,  as  the  major  knew,  belonged  once  to  the  "hillmen," 
therefore  was  able  to  speak  as  to  their  identity.  Just  then  a 
straggler  came  flying  past  them,  and  Molly's  horse,  which  was 
occasionally  somewhat  restive,  immediately  started  off  in  pur- 
suit To  his  horror,  her  companion  saw  the  girl  wais  being  run 
away  with ;  turning  to  the  escort,  he  bade  them  ride  slowly  on 
while  he  went  to  fetch  back  the  young  lady.  She  had  evidently 
lost  all  control  of  the  excited  animal,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight . 
When  he  regained  the  other  side  of  the  hill  the  mule-tracks 
suddenly  divided,  one  leading  down  a  deep  ravine,  the  other 
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turning  sharply  and  then  ascending  a  mountain  which  appeared 
to  be  very  steep.  He  had  not  an  idea  which  she  had  taken, 
but  decided  to  try  the  ravine,  spurred  his  horse  to  its  utmost 
speed,  and  caught  her  up  just  as  the  men  were  surrounding  her, 
intending  to  prevent  her  turning  back.  He  dismounted,  and 
seizing  her  bridle,  with  his  revolver  in  the  other  hand,  turned 
the  animal's  head  round.  The  hillmen  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  each  other,  and  then,  to 
his  intense  relief,  rode  on. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  he  inquired  somewhat  anxiously. 

"Yes,  thank  you.  I  don't  mind  being  run  away  with,  but 
certainly  those  horrid-looking  men  were  unpleasant." 

The  two  horses  began  to  fight,  so  he  remounted.  The  soldiers 
were  out  of  sight,  but  they  had  been  told,  as  was  usual,  that  they 
would  have  to  answer  for  the  life  and  safety  of  their  charge  with 
their  heads,  so  they  would  not  be  very  far  off.  He  thought  by 
ascending  the  mountain,  instead  of  following  the  track,  they 
could  take  a  shorter  cut,  but  when  they  reached  the  top  they 
found  themselves  in  a  wide  valley,  and  had,  it  was  evident, 
mistaken  the  way. 

"  These  places  are  so  exactly  like  each  other,  and  yet  seem  all 
to  lead  in  widely  different  directions,"  he  remarked  at  length. 
*'  That  is  the  worst  of  a  mountainous  country  without  roads  or 
paths." 

Presently  they  came  to  a  saint's  tomb. 

"  We  did  not  pass  that  this  morning,"  said  Molly.  **  If  you 
recollect,  the  only  tomb  we  came  across  was  by  the  river,  after 
we  had  forded  it." 

"  True,"  he  replied.  "  We  must  get  up  to  the  highest  point  we 
can  find,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  into  the  plain  below, 
where  our  men  must  be  waiting.  It  is  very  rough  riding  for  you, 
though." 

When  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  they  noticed  two 
horsemen  galloping  quickly  westwards. 

"  Those  are  none  of  our  fellows,  I  know  by  the  horses ;  besides, 
they  have  the  long  native  guns.  Well,,  we  must  make  for  the 
plain,  anyhow." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch ;  it  was  already  five  o'clock.  Then  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  city  before  the  gates 
were  closed,  but  he  would  not  mention  this  new  complication  just 
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yet  Some  fresh  mule  and  camel  tracks  became  visible ;  the  sun 
had  disappeared  behind  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  range  which 
formed  a  huge  wall  on  their  right 

They  were  riding  now  through  a  cemetery  ;  the  heaps  of  stones 
at  r^rular  intervals  indicated  graves,  consequently  there  must  be  a 
village  not  far  off,  and  certainly  there  was  no  human  habitation 

on  the  right  route  to  F ;  after  rounding  the  edge  of  a 

cliff,  they  saw  a  group  of  mud  huts  thatched  with  brush  below 
them.  That  they  had  lost  their  way  was  but  too  evident,  and 
as  he  had  this  poor  child  with  him,  he  dared  not  turn  off  into  the 
village  and  inquire,  even  if  he  could  have  hoped  to  be  under- 
stood. A  horrible  fear  seized  him  that  their  escort  had  been  set 
upon  and  maltreated,  possibly  worse,  and  there  was,  in  that  case, 
no  doubt  that  they  must  pass  the  night  as  best  they  could  out  in 
the  open.  Some  minutes'  reflection  convinced  him  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  them  to  wait  for  a  short  time  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  their  soldiers  could  not  fail  to  see  them,  if  they  were 
in  searclti  of  them,  and  if  they  did  not  turn  up,  then  to  ride  back 
to  the  saint's  tomb,  just  below  which  was  the  tract  which  Mr. 
Colville  and  the  others  must  follow  on  the  next  morning,  when 
they  would  return  from  Ben  Aouda.  He  communicated  the  first 
part  of  his  resolution  to  Molly,  who  stopped  her  horse  as  he 
desired.  Fortunately,  they  had  had  a  long  rest  at  mid-day  and 
a  good  meal ;  the  horses  also  had  been  watered  and  fed.  No 
horsemen  appeared  in  sight,  however,  though  they  waited  patiently 
for  some  time.  If  he  had  only  been  alone  I  What  was  he  to  do 
with  the  girl  at  his  side  ?  She  would  get  ill  with  the  fatigue 
and  the  cold ;  moreover,  it  was  getting  dark  and  he  must  tell 
her. 

"  Molly,"  he  said  at  last,  quite  unconscious  that  he  had  addressed 
her  by  her  Christian  name,  "  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  are 
benighted.  I  dare  not  take  you  into  that  village,  neither  could  I 
make  them  understand  that  we  want  shelter,  if  I  did.  I  think 
we  must  go  back  to  that  saint's  tomb  which  we  passed,  if  we  can 
do  it  without  being  observed,  tie  up  the  horses  to  a  tree,  and 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  permit  us 
with  our  two  saddles,  waiting  for  the  dawn.  What  a  blessing  that 
you  have  a  shawl  with  you ;  my  saddle-cloth  will  do  for  a  carpet, 
and  as  I  have  my  revolver,  you  need  have  no  fear.  I  am  sure 
you  are  tired  out,  and  you  will  be  able  to  rest  at  least"    He 
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spoke  as  cheerfully  as  he  could  to  reassure  her,  but  in  his  own 
mind  he  felt  many  misgivings. 

"  You  know  best,"  she  replied,  and  somehow  with  this  strong, 
gentle-mannered  man  to  take  care  of  her  the  prospect  did  not 
seem  so  very  alarming,  after  all,  for  she  had  been  aware  also  for 
some  time  past  that  they  could  not  reach  home  that  night.  "  We 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  darkness,  because  they  are  all  afraid 
of  their  *  djins '  at  night." 

"  That's  a  brave  girl ;  come  along."  They  retraced  their  steps 
and  soon  gained  the  tomb  he  spoke  of ;  both  dismounted  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  saddles  and  wraps,  arranged  two  fairly  com- 
fortable seats.  He  fastened  up  the  horses  and  then  returned  and 
placed  himself  at  her  side. 

''  I  have  a  packet  of  biscuits  which  Marjory  put  inside 
my  shawl,"  she  remarked,  "so  we  need  not  starve."  Over 
the  biscuits  they  became  very  friendly,  and  mindful  of  the 
long  hours  of  probable  wakefulness  before  them  both,  he 
thought  the  kindest .  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  try  and 
make  her  talk  to  him ;  indeed  he  had  long  felt  a  desire  to 
know  Miss  Nugent  better,  but  as  the  other  two  men  generally 
monopolized  her  and  conversation  was  rather  an  effort  to  him, 
he  had  not,  he  thought,  had  the  opportunity ;  he  would  improve 
it  now. 

"  You  know  that  your  father  and  I  were  in  the  same  regiment 
some  years  ago,  about  ten,  I  think .;  I  must  have  seen  you  when 
you  were  a  child  ?  " 

"  Very  likely.  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  you.  What  was 
that  ?  "  She  seized  his  arm ;  the  sound  which  was  now  audible 
to  both  of  them  was  that  of  approaching  footsteps.  She  rose  to 
her  feet  and  he  did  the  same ;  the  day  had  altogether  been  an 
exciting  one  for  her,  and  the  girl  was  tired  out.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her  to  steady  and  reassure  her,  and  listened  intently. 
It  sounded  as  if  some  one  had  approached  the  tomb,  thrown 
something  down  and  departed.  Major  Monro  feared  the  Arabs 
from  the  neighbouring  village  had  come  to  steal  the  horses,  and 
if  they  themselves  should  be  discovered  in  the  tomb  it  would 
be  looked  on  as  an  attempt  at  sacrilege,  and  murder  was  likely 
to  be  the  result  Nothing  but  plunder  would  bring  these  people 
out  at  nightfall.     All  was  silent  again. 

"  I  must  go  out  and  see  if  the  horses  are  there,"  he  whispered 
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in  her  ear.     "  Will  you  come  with  me,  or  dare  I  leave  you  here  ? 
No  one  can  conne  inside  without  my  seeing  them." 

"  Take  me  with  you,"  she  whispered  back,  "  unless  you  think 
I  had  better  stay  ;  I  will  if  you  say  so." 

"  No,  you  shall  come,  but  the  moon  is  up,  so  take  off  your 
muslin  veil  and  the  cord  which  fastens  down  your  hood ;  pull  the 
hood  over  your  face  as  I  do,  and  then  by  this  light  they  cannot 
see  you  are  not  a  boy,  if  you  keep  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of 
the  tomb.     Follow  me  as  closely  as  you  can." 

He  went  cautiously  out  But  the  horses  were  all  safe,  so  far, 
and  no  human  figure  was  to  be  seen ;  something  had  been  thrown 
down  beside  a  prickly  pear  bush  a  short  distance  off,  though. 
He  signed  to  Molly  to  stand  still  where  she  was  and  went  to 
look.  It  was  a  head  1  A  murder  had  evidently  been  committed, 
an  event  too  terribly  common  in  that  country  even  to  excite 
remark,  but  the  sight  of  the  ghastly  trophy  struck  him  with 
peculiar  horror  under  the  circumstances.  He  feared  it  was  one 
of  their  own  escort;  anyhow,  the  child  must  not  know.  He 
returned  to  her  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  tomb. 

*'  Had  any  one  been  up  here,  do  you  think  ? "  she  inquired 
anxiously. 

"  If  so,  they  have  evidently  gone  home  again,  and  now  we  will 
settle  down  once  more,  only  we  must  speak  in  whispers.  If  they 
return,  they  will  then,  if  they  overhear  us,  certainly  think  the 
'djins'  are  about  and  give  us  a  wide  berth.  I  am  going  to  take 
off  my  soulham  and  wrap  it  round  you ;  I  am  sure  you  are 
perished  with  cold." 

'*  No,  no.  You  would  freeze  without  it,  it  is  so  thick,  and 
I  am  really  quite  comfortable."  Presently  her  head  drooped, 
and  he  saw  she  had  fallen  asleep.  That  was  best,  and  he  drew 
her  wraps  more  closely  round  her ;  the  tomb  was  built  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  no  one  could  come  up  that  way,  so 
he  could  safely  go  out  again  and  reconnoitre.  Taking  his 
revolver  in  his  hand,  he  went  back  to  the  prickly  pear  bush  to  see 
if  he  could  recognize  the  features  of  the  murdered  man ;  one 
of  their  escort  had  been  known  to  his  host  for  many  years,  and 
for  a  Moor,  was  considered  a  trustworthy  man,  and  would  there- 
fore be  a  great  loss  to  them.  But  the  cursory  inspection,  which 
was  all  he  could  bring  himself  to  make,  told  nothing ;  the  features 
of  the  natives  rarely  showed  any  peculiarity  in  form  or  expression 
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by  which  they  could  be  individually  recognized ;  it  was  not  a 
negro,  that  was  all  he  could  ascertain.  Glancing  back  constantly 
at  their  temporary  dwelling  to  see  that  no  one  came  near,  he 
went  cautiously  on  to  see  that  the  horses  were  all  right,  but 
as  a  cloud  suddenly  hid  the  moon  he  did  not  linger,  and  return- 
ing to  the  door  called  Molly  by  name  so  as  not  to  alarm  her 
if  she  should  be  awake.  No  one  answered,  however,  and  he 
entered,  feeling  his  way  carefully  in  the  obscurity.  A  sudden 
ray  of  moonlight  illumined  the  place.  Good  God  I  she  was  not 
there ! 

He  walked  hastily  round  the  white  building,  calling  her  name 
gently ;  there  was  no  reply ;  unless  she  had  been  surprised  and 
gagged  with  almost  incredible  quickness,  and  carried  off  during 
the  few  moments  of  comparative  darkness,  she  must  have  awoke 
in  his  absence  and  followed  him  out.  There  was  a  hedge  of 
prickly  pear  a  little  farther  down  the  hill  and  some  wild  olive 
trees ;  the  clouds  still  obscured  the  moon,  but  he  managed  to 
find  his  way  about ;  there  was  no  sign  of  life,  however.  After  as 
thorough  a  search  as  it  was  possible  to  make,  he  recollected  that 
the  tomb  overlooked  a  precipice,  and  that  it  was  just  possible 
some  of  the  Arabs  might  have  seen  them  enter  and  have  con- 
cealed themselves  below  in  order  to  surprise  them,  yet  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  dusky  light  after  sunset  when  they  first  saw  it  to 
be  too  steep  for  any  human  being  to  climb.  He  approached 
the  edge,  and  lying  down,  looked  over  and  called  her  once 
more.  He  fancied  he  heard  a  faint  reply,  and  decided  to  try 
and  find  an  easier  descent  as  soon  as  the  clpuds  passed  over ; 
eventually  he  managed  to  scramble  down,  and  finding  a  foot- 
hold, reached  what  he  thought  was  the  place  whence  the  sound 
had  come. 

He  heard  his  name  called.  There  she  was,  seated  on  the 
ground  about  fifty  paces  off ;  a  deep  sense  of  relief  came  over 
him,  and  he  went  quickly  on. 

"  I  woke  up  after  you  left  me,"  she  said  as  he  reached  her ; 
*'  and  not  liking  to  be  alone,  thought  I  would  follow  you.  I 
could  not  see  where  I  was  going,  and  just  as  I  thought  I  was 
safely  out  of  reach  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  I  fell  over  it  I 
managed  to  catch  hold  of  the  bushes  and  so  save  myself  from  a 
bad  fall.  But  I  have  twisted  my  foot.  I  am  so  sorry,  for  I  am 
sure  I  have  given  you  a  bad  fright" 
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"You  did,  indeed;  but  now  I  have  found  you,  it  is  all 
right" 

He  raised  her  up,  and  after  many  vain  attempts  to  walk,  she 
consented  to  let  him  half  carry,  half  drag  her  up  the  way  he  had 
come  down,  till  they  reached  the  tomb  once  more.  He  was  full 
of  admiration  for  the  brave  girl,  who  was  evidently  suffering 
much,  yet  would  not  complain ;  she  was  so  much  younger  than 
he,  less  than  half  his  age,  and  looked  such  a  child  as  she  leant 
back  against  the  inside  of  her  saddle,  too  tired  almost  to 
speak. 

"  If  you  will  try  and  sleep,  like  a  good  girl,  I  will  promise  not 
to  leave  you  again,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Or  are  you  in  too  much 
pain?" 

"  I  will  try,  anyhow.  It  was  all  my  own  fault ;  I  ought  to  have 
stayed  here." 

The  night  wore  on,  and  at  last  a  faint  grey  light  announced  the 
welcome  approach  of  dawn.  Major  Monro  leant  over  to  look  if 
Molly  were  sleeping,  but  met  the  glance  of  two  bright  wakeful 
eyes ;  her  hair  had  escaped  from  her  hood,  and  curled  in  rings 
about  ker  forehead.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  sweeter 
face.    'Would  she  think  him  too  old,  he  wondered  ? 

"  Have  you  slept  a  little,  you  poor  child  ?  "  he  asked.  "  As 
soon  as  it  is  quite  light  we  must  leave  this  sacred  edifice ;  it 
would  never  do  to  be  seen  here,  and  then  we  will  make  for  Ben 
Aouda" 

"  Yes,  I  have  slept,  and  my  ankle  is  easier.  I  feel  so  dread- 
fully guilty,  though,  in  being  such  a  burden  to  you." 

Major  Monro  felt  a  strong  desire  to  kiss  her,  but  immediately 
suppressed  it,  and  remarked  that  he  hoped  he  might  never  have  a 
heavier  one.  He  lifted  her  on  her  horse  and  they  set  out  once 
more.  By  seven  o'clock  the  sun  was  shining  hotly,  and  this 
cheered  them  up.  Presently  they  heard  a  shout  from  above ; 
Mr.  Colville  and  his  party  had  halted  for  breakfast,  and  were  sign- 
ing for  them  to  join  them.  When  they  heard  what  had  befallen 
the  two,  Mr.  Colville  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  un- 
fortunate men  had  been  made  away  with  in  some  way  for  the 
sake  of  their  horses  and  arms  ;  he  felt  very  uneasy  about  his  wife> 
who  would,  he  feared,  expect  that  something  serious  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hurry  back.  When 
they  reached  home  they  learned  that  the  soldiers  had  been  set 
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upon  by  some  marauders,  one  of  their  number  had  been  murdered, 
but  the  other  two  had  managed  to  escape. 

"  The  tables  are  turned,  Marjory,"  Mr.  Colville  remarked  to  his 
wife  a  fortnight  after  these  occurrences,  somewhat  triumphantly. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  Monro  has  discovered  Molly's  perfections, 
and  the  other  two  appear  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold." 

He  was  apparently  right,  for  just  at  that  moment  the  person 
mentioned  was  writing  something  on  a  leaf  he  had  torn  out  of 
a  note-book,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  handed  it  to  Molly, 
who  was  standing  by,  for  perusal.  Mr.  Elton  was  there  too,  but 
not  close  to-  the  others.  It  ran  thus :  "  Come  down  into  the 
garden  for  a  minute.     I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

Poor  Molly  blushed  crimson,  partly  with  indignation  at  being 
supposed  capable  of  granting  a  request  made  in  such  terms. 
Major  Monro  did  not  find  her  once  alone  that  day,  and  the  next 
morning  he  took  his  host  and  hostess  into  his  confidence  ;  the 
latter,  who  highly  approved,  promised  to  manage  it  for  him,  and 
her  husband  remarked  that  he  would  take  the  other  two  men 
away  that  afternoon.  An  engagement  with  somebody  was 
apparently  inevitable,  and  they  knew  that  General  Nugent  and 
Monro  were  friends.  It  was  impossible  for  the  ladies  ever  to 
leave  the  grounds  except  on  horseback,  as  only  women  of 
the  lower  class  walk,  and  Mrs.  Colville  took  care  that  her 
young  guest's  horse  should  not  be  forthcoming;  the  rest  was 
easy. 

"Hold  baby  for  me  while  I  call  Mahmoud,  Molly,"  she  said 

after  lunch,  quite  casually.     The  girl  imagined  that  all  the  men 

had  gone  out,  and  complied  with  her  friend's  request.    Presently 

Mahmoud  entered,  black  and  shiny,  and  carried  off  his  charge. 

He  had   no  sooner  done  so  than  the  person  she  least  wished 

to  see  just  then  entered  the  room  and  walked  straight  up  to 
her. 

"  Molly  darling,"  he  said,  "  is  it  all  right  ?  "  But  she  could  not 
answer,  though  she  knew  now  there  was  no  escape  from  this 
importunate  person  ;  eventually,  however,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  look  up  at  him  for  one  brief  moment,  and  then  declared 
himself  satisfied. 

In  thinking  the  matter  over  afterwards,  Molly  felt  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  displeased  at  so  much  being  taken  for 
granted,  as  she  was  not  aware  that  she  had  ever  done  anything 
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to  lead  him  to  suppose,  &c.,  &c.,  but  when  she  mentioned  her 
view  of  the  matter  to  the  person  most  concerned  he  assured  her 
that  she  had,  though  she  might  not  be  aware  of  it,  which  so 
incensed  her  that  a  very  pretty  little  quarrel  nearly  resulted  from 
that  rash  remark,  and  for  at  least  two  hours  that  day  she  declined 
to  speak  to  him.  But  he  managed  to  make  his  peace,  and  now 
they  are  the  happiest  couple  in  the  regiment. 

SPAIN. 


3nto  temptation. 

By  A.  PERRIN. 

CHAPTER    I. 

MISS  STOGDEN'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"  To  mortal  men  great  loads  allotted  be, 
But  of  all  packs,  no  pack  like  poverty." — Herrtck, 

I  WAS  neither  dumb  with  grief,  nor  shaken  with  bitter  tears,  and 
yet  I  had  just  been  told  that  my  father  and  mother  were  both 
dead. 

It  looks  very  heartless  written  down  in  cold  blood,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  cry  without  any  inclination  to  do  so,  and  I  sat  and 
watched  Miss  Stogden's  ready  flow  of  sympathetic  tears  with  a 
calmness  that  horrified  the  good  old  soul,  who  had  watched  over 
me  ever  since  I  was  committed  to  her  chaise,  a  rebellious  little 
mite  of  four  years  old. 

Miss  Stogden  kept  an  establishment  for  Anglo-Indian  girls  on 
the  outskirts  of  London,  and  I  had  been  the  youngest  pupil  she 
had  ever  received.  But  though  she  had  seen  me  grow  through 
my  childhood  from  four  years  of  age  to  nearly  nineteen,  and  had 
conscientiously  striven  to  win  my  heart  and  confidence,  and 
make  my  life  happy,  she  knew  perfectly  well  she  had  never 
succeeded.  Added  to  this,  she  could  never  bring  herself  to 
really  like  me,  and  this  I  had  divined  from  the  first,  so  that 
I  met  all  her  endeavours  to  make  me  look  on  her  as  a  friend, 
and  not  as  a  schoolmistress,  with  a  baffling  wall  of  reserve  and 
defiance. 

I  had  been  sent  to  her  straight  from  India,  under  the  charge 
of  people  who  were  paid  to  look  after  me,  and  from  the  day  I 
sailed  until  the  day  I  heard  of  my  parents*  deaths  I  had  never 
even  seen  the  faces  of  my  father  or  mother. 

I  had  one  brother,  Tom,  nearly  five  years  younger  than 
myself,  my  recollections  of  whom  were  chiefly  associated  with 
the  dirtiest  pocket-handkerchiefs  imaginable,  a  general  odour  of 
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boots,  and  an  utter  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  manners. 
I  had  also  a  maiden  aunt,  a  sister  of  my  father's,  who  professed 
herself  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  do  more  for  me  than  come  to 
see  me  whenever  chance  brought  her  to  London,  but  who  had 
once  gone  so  far  as  to  take  Tom  and  myself  to  the  sea-side  for  a 
week  in  the  holidays,  and  as  I  fancy  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  three  of  us  looked  back  with  the  most  horror  on  the 
experiment,  it  was  not  repeated  in  any  form* 

Beyond  these  two,  Tom  and  Aunt  Addie,  I  now,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  had  no  relations  in  the  world.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
this  was  to  be  my  last  term  with  Miss  Stogden.  I  was  already 
long  past  the  age  when  most  girls  had  left  school  and 
^'come  out,"  and  at  last,  in  reply  to  incessant  entreaties  on 
my  part  to  my  parents  to  be  allowed  to  take  my  place  in 
the  world,  the  summons  had  come,  and  I  was  to  have  joined 
my  people  in  three  months.  To  go  out  to  India  had  been 
the  one  event  which  I  had  longed  for  all  my  life  with  an  intensity 
only  known  to  myself,  for  I  could  but  dimly  remember  any 
existence  before  I  was  put  under  Miss  Stogden's  charge,  and  the 
even  monotony  and  dull  routine  of  the  long  years  had  chafed 
and  fretted  me  even  more  than  I  myself  had  realized  at  the 
time. 

I  saw  other  girls  leave  the  gaunt  dreary  house  joyous  and 
triumphant,  either  taken  away  by  newly-landed  parents,  or 
starting  to  join  them  out  in  India. 

Even  in  the  holidays  nearly  all  of  them  had  somewhere  to  go, 
while  I  remained  behind  waiting  with  restless  longing  for  my 
day  of  deliverance. 

And  yet,  when  Miss  Stogden  told  me,  with  many  tears  and 
caresses,  that  cholera  had  bereft  me  of  both  father  and  mother 
out  in  that  far-oflf  land,  I  made  no  sign  of  grief  whatever. 

**  You  see,  Josephine,"  said  Miss  Stogden,  fidgeting  nervously 

with  a  letter  she  was  holding  in  her  thin  bony  hands,  ''  your 

poor  father  was  very  well  off  while  he  was  alive,  yet  apparently 

he  lived  up  to  his  income,  and  his  dying  so  suddenly  leaves  you 

and  your  brother  practically  destitute." 

Then  she  took  my  hand  sympathetically, 

^'i  should  not  be  bothering  you  with  these  details,  my  dear, 

while  your  trouble  is  so  fresh,  only  that  your  aunt  asked  me  in 

her  letter  to  explain  it  all  to  you  at  once,  as  she  did  not  feel 
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equal  to  writing  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.     Do  you  see,  my 
child  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  I  replied.     "  But  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  " 

She  handed  me  Aunt  Addie's  letter  to  read,  in  which,  besides 
giving  the  information  of  my  parents'  deaths,  she  announced 
her  intention  of  taking  the  burden  of  Tom  and  myself  on  her 
own  shoulders. 

**  Since,"  as  she  somewhat  ungraciously  remarked,  *'  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  it." 

Tom  and  I  were  not  even  entitled  to  any  pensions,  however 
small,  as  my  father  had  been  a  barrister  practising  on  his  own 
account  in  India,  so  we  had  absolutely  nothing  of  our  own  with 
which  we  might  have  helped  to  defray  at  least  a  part  of  the 
expenses  she  would  have  to  incur  on  our  account. 

"  What  a  Christian  your  dear  aunt  is !  "  sniffled  Miss  Stogden 
as  I  gave  her  back  the  letter. 

I  did  not  speak,  but  I  sat,  I  must  confess,  simply  burning  with 
rage. 

What  had  we  ever  done,  Tom  and  I,  that  we  should  be  left  as 
a  burden  and  expense  upon  anybody  ?  Why  had  my  father  not 
taken  such  things  as  cholera  into  consideration  when  he  made 
no  provision  for  his  children  ?  And  why  should  we  have  to  sub- 
sist on  charity  merely  because  he  could  deny  himself  nothing 
while  he  was  alive  ? 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak,  so  I  allowed  Miss  Stogden 
to  prose  on  without  interruption. 

"  You  see,  dear,  your  aunt  wishes  you  to  leave  me  at  the  end 
of  this  term,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days  now,  as  the  holidays 
are  so  near.  She  cannot  afford  to  keep  you  on  here,  and,  indeed, 
you  are  too  old  to  stay  at  school  any  longer.  No  doubt  you  will 
be  very  useful  to  her  at  home.  It  is  very  hard  that  your  brilliant 
life  in  India  should  be  denied  you ;  but,  my  dear,  the  hardest 
part  of  all  is  the  loss  of  your  mother  I  What  is  a  young  girl 
without  her  mother  ?     A  frail  bark  without  a  rudder !  " 

Miss  Stogden  completely  broke  down  again. 

"I've  done  very  well  without  her  up  till  now,"  I  burst  out 
fiercely,  "  and  she  seemed  to  manage  quite  as  well  without  me. 
You  know  yourself  she  hardly  ever  wrote  to  me.  Why  did  she 
leave  me  here  all  my  life  and  never  come  home  to  see  me  ?  She 
might  have  had  me  out  to  her  more  thafti  a  year  ago  I     But  she 
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didn't  carBy  she  never  wanted  to  see  me,  and  if  it  had  been  / 
that  had  died  she  would  have  been  even  less  sorry  than  I  am 
about  her ! " 

You  would  have  thought  by  the  expression  of  Miss  Stogden's 
face  that  I  had  boxed  her  ears  at  the  very  least,  and  I  began  to 
feel  almost  remorseful  for  having  so  horrified  the  gentle  old 
creature. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Josephine !  '*  she  exclaimed,  too  shocked  even 
to  cry.  "  I  always  felt  this  somehow ;  I  always  knew  you  were 
not  quite  like  the  other  girls.  Child,  do  not  be  so  hard.  Have 
you  no  love  for  any  one  in  your  poor  little  heart  ? " 

I  was  sorry  for  Miss  Stogden,  she  was  in  such  genuine 
distress  about  me,  but  I  answered  boldly  and  told  her  the  simple 
truth. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  world,"  I  said,  "  whom  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  for  ever,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  much 
misfortune.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  world  and  live^  you  can't 
call  this  sort  of  existence  living ;  but  now  I  suppose  I  can  never 
hope  for  that." 

I  spoke  sullenly  and  recklessly.     I  did  not  care  what  I  said^. 
or  what  Miss  Stogden  thought  of  me.     It  was  perfectly  true  that 
there  was  nobody  in  the  world  I  cared  two  straws  about,  but  the 
fact  did  not  trouble  me  in  the  least. 

I  was  not  of  an  affectionate  nature  and  had  never  tried  to  make 
myself  popular  with  the  other  girls,  nor  agreeable  to  Miss 
Stogden. 

I  hardly  knew  anything  of  Aunt  Addie  and  I  was  certainly 
not  fond  of  her.  Tom  I  had  only  seen  a  few  times,  and  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  all  boys  were  like  my  only  brother 
I  never  wished  to  meet  another. 

I  saw  that  Miss  Stogden  was  preparing  for  another  long- 
winded  expostulation  on  my  heartlessness,  so  I  hastily  requested 
permission  to  retire  to  my  room  and  think  over  my  situation. 

Being  the  oldest  girl  in  the  school  I  was  allowed  a  room  to 
myself,  a  luxury  I  had  never  really  appreciated  till  that  moment. 
1  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  with  a  feeling  of  leaden 
hopelessness  at  my  heart  I  certainly  was  shocked  at  the  news 
I  had  just  received,  it  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  I  was 
undoubtedly  sorry — but  the  sorrow  was  on  my  own  account  I 
was  bitterly  disappointed.    I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 

4* 
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to  go  to  India ;  I  had  meant  to  live  every  moment  of  my  life 
when  I  once  began,  and  to  enjoy  myself  thoroughly ;  and  now 
all  I  had  to  look  forward  to  was  an  existence  of  dull  monotony 
as  little  varied  as  the  flat  uninteresting  years  I  had  dragged 
through  at  Miss  Stogden*s. 

My  parents  had  entered  but  little  into  my  thoughts,  and  on  the 
whole  I  could  hardly  be  considered  severely  to  blame  on  this 
point.  They  had  evinced  little  or  no  interest  in  me,  writing  very 
seldom,  and  then  short,  common-place  letters ;  delaying  my 
coming  out  to  them  till  they  could  ignore  the  fact  of  my  being 
"  grown  up  "  no  longer,  and  seeming,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to 
be  people  who  troubled  very  little  about  anything  but  themselves 
and  their  own  amusements. 

I  knew  enough  of  Aunt  Addie  to  feel  tolerably  certain  as  to 
-what  existence  would  be  like  in  her  house.  She  lived  in  a  villa 
at  Bournemouth  ;  she  was  fairly  comfortably  off,  but  her  income 
<iied  with  her,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  never  occur  to  her  to 
exert  herself  in  any  way  on  my  account,  so  far  as  pleasure  was 
concerned.  In  fact  she  would  deem  her  duty  by  me  more  than 
well  performed  in  giving  me  a  roof  over  my  head  and  sufficient 
food  to  eat. 

After  all,  I  considered,  what  else  had  I  any  right  to  ex- 
pect? 

I  had  never  known  anything  different,  and  it  was  excessively 
good  of  her  to  undertake  to  maintain  us  at  all. 

I  did  my  best  to  feel  grateful,  and  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  supposing  she  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  us. 

I  next  tried  to  imagine  how  Tom  would  behave  under  the 
circumstances.  Probably  boys  of  thirteen  were  affected  by 
nothing  but  marbles,  and  rats,  and  string,  but  I  certainly  felt 
some  misgivings  as  to  how  he  and  Aunt  Addie  would  hit  it  off 
together,  for  there  had  been  no  love  lost  between  them  on  the 
occasion  of  that  memorable  visit  to  the  sea-side. 

Tom  was  the  one  subject  on  which  I  heartily  sympathized 
with  Aunt  Addie.  He  was  a  hopeless  boy;  he  seemed  to 
possess  a  diabolical  faculty  for  divining  one's  weakest  points  and 
tenderest  subjects,  and  he  used  this  talent  unsparingly. 

Dignity  or  sarcasm  had  absolutely  no  effect  on  Tom ;  severity 
was  futile,  and  if  in  despair  you  tried  to  make  friends  with  him^ 
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he  reg-arded  you  with  suspicion  and  requested  to  know  what  you 
wanted  him  to  do  for  you. 

Most  of  his  holidays  had  been  spent  at  the  houses  of  various 
schoolfello'ws,  and  the  fact  of  his  ever  having  been  invited  twice 
to  the  same  place  remained  an  unaccountable  mystery  to  me. 

My  meditations  were  cut  short  in  their  midst  by  the  tea-bell, 
and  I  descended  to  the  dining-room  feeling  somewhat  important 
anjd  rather  enjoying  the  prospect  of  facing  the  other  girls  in  my 
new  rdle  as  an  orphan,  as  I  felt  sure  I  should  be  treated  with 
wondering  respect  and  silent  awe. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AUNT  ADDIE. 

*•  But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills, 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fail  than  cause  to  sigh." —  Young, 

"  Shut  the  door,  Josephine ;  the  draught  is  something  dreadful," 
whimpered  Aunt  Addie,  drawing  her  shawl  closer  round  her 
shoulders. 

I  shut  the  door  reluctantly,  for  the  heat  of  the  room  was 
already  overpowering,  and  although  a  bright  sun  was  shining 
outside  and  the  weather  was  exceptionally  warm,  even  for  the  end 
of  July,  yet  all  the  windows  were  tightly  closed,  and  pieces 
of  felt  nailed  down  the  cracks  to  prevent  the  slightest  breath  of 
air  findini:  its  way  into  the  stuffy  unwholesome  little  drawing- 
room. 

I  had  left  Miss  Stogden's  careful,  though  worrying  supervision 
for  ever,  and  had  been  installed  just  two  days  with  Aunt  Addie 
in  her  Bournemouth  villa. 

I  had  a  nice  bedroom.  Aunt  Addie  had  supplied  me  with  a 
new  black  dress  and  hat,  accompanied  by  many  complaints.  I 
had  as  much  food  as  I  wanted,  and  was  certainly  warmer  than  I 
swished  to  be,  so  judging  by  many  people's  standards  of  happiness 
I  had  little  to  grumble  about. 

Ivy  Villa  was  a  red  brick  edifice  of  two  storeys,  with  a  neat 
gpravel  sweep  up  to  the  door,  a  square  piece  of  lawn  and  some 
flowers  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  window,  and  a  white  entrance 
gate  whereon  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  house. 

I  had  already  begun  to  wish  myself  anywhere  but  in  my  new 
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quarters,  even  if  it  were  back  at  Miss  Stogden's.  .There  I  had 
the  excitement  of  girls  going  away,  and  fresh  girls  arriving,  and 
the  interest  that  the  private  affairs  of  each  used  to  awake  in  my 
breast ;  but  here,  once  I  had  studied  the  rooms,  Aunt  Addie  and 
the  two  maid-servants,  there  was  nothing  to  vary  the  long  hot 
hours. 

Aunt  Addie  rarely  went  out,  and  when  she  did  it  was  generally 
in  her  bath  chair  round  and  round  the  grass  plot,  swathed  in 
shawls  and  wraps,  with  a  respirator  over  her  mouth  and  her  face 
tied  up  in  a  Shetland  veil. 

She  was  always  irretrievably  offended  if  any  one  even  hinted 
that  she  was  otherwise  than  at  death's  door.  She  was  continually 
imagining  that  she  had,  or  was  on  the  point  of  having,  some  fresh 
disease,  and  considered  herself  a  confirmed  invalid. 

She  claimed  this  as  a  privilege  she  would  share  with  nobody. 

She  was  always  prepared  to  administer  medicine  to  any  one  to 
prevent  their  being  ill,  but,  should  some  luckless  person  in  her 
vicinity  really  get  anything  the  matter  with  them,  all  they  received 
were  complaints  of  their  selfishness  in  going  to  bed  when  they 
were  not  half  as  bad  as  she  was,  and  peevish  remarks  as  to  the 
readiness  some  people  evinced  to  give  trouble. 

On  this  particular  day  she  declared  her  health  was  much  worse 
than  usual. 

I  was  privately  of  opinion  that  Tom's  momentarily  expected 
arrival  was  principally  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and  for  once 
I  could  to  a  great  extent  enter  into  her  feelings. 

Rendered  desperate  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  I  had  opened  the 
door  when  I  thought  she  was  asleep  on  her  sofa,  but  had  been 
caught  in  the  very  act,  and  peevishly  told  to  shut  it. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  go  out  ?  "  I  asked,  moving  restlessly  about 
the  room. 

"  Good  gracious !  What  can  you  want  to  go  out  for  ?  "  inquired 
Aunt  Addie  miserably.  "  The  very  idea  makes  me  cold  !  And 
such  an  east  wind  as  weVe  had  all  day.  No,  no,  I  can't  have 
you  going  out  and  getting  your  feet  wet.  You  would  be  laid  up 
on  my  hands,  which  would  make  matters  worse  than  they  are  at 
present." 

It  was  useless  to  expostulate,  so  I  sat  looking  out  of  the  window, 
longing  for  a  stroll  in  the  soft  afternoon  air,  until  I  saw  the  cab 
drive  up  which  I  knew  contained  Tom. 
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Here  was  a  diversion  certainly. 

I  was  preparing  to  go  and  meet  my  brother,  when  a  scream 
from  Aunt  Addie  arrested  my  footsteps. 

"  You  surely  are  not  going  to  open  the  door ! "  she  cried,  sitting 
upright-  "You  thoughtless  creature.  The  hall  door  will  be 
open  for  at  least  five  minutes  and  I  should  be  chilled  to  the  bone ! 
Now  you  are  not  to  let  that  boy  in  here  till  the  cab  has  driven 
away." 

I  obeyed  her  and  mounted  guard  over  the  drawing-room  door, 
in  case  Tom  should  open  it  from  the  outside. 

"  Anybody  at  home  ?  "  he  shouted  presently,  rattling  the  handle 
and  kicking  the  lower  panels. 

"You  can't  come  in  till  the  cab  has  driven  away,"  I  answered 
through  the  keyhole,  wondering  what  he  must  think  of  this 
strange  welcome. 

"It's  gone.     Let  me  in,  you  stupid." 

"  Shut  the  hall  door,  then,"  I  replied.  And  this  being  done, 
Tom  was  allowed  to  enter.  He  was  a  fair-haired,  freckled  boy, 
rather  small  for  his  age,  with  a  defiant,  up-turned  nose  and 
twinkling  grey  eyes  that  saw  everything  they  were  not  meant  to 

I  believe  he  was  considered  clever,  and  he  distinctly  had  a 
marvellous  faculty  for  looking  after  himself,  which  was  the  only 
form  of  cleverness  I  could  ever  detect  in  his  composition. 

He  sidled  up  to  Aunt  Addie,  who  languidly  offered  him  her 
cheek  to  kiss,  and  while  performing  this  ceremony  he  made  a 
hideous  grimace  at  me  over  her  shoulder,  of  which,  happily,  she 
was  unconscious. 

Then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  swinging  his  feet  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  fiddled  with  the  fringe  round  a  small  table- 
cover  near  him  while  he  talked  of  his  journey. 

"  Tom,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  do  wish  you  would  keep  still ;  you 
make  me  feel  quite  sick  when  you  rock  about  like  that." 

I  was  really  quite  faint  with  the  stuffiness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  felt  that  the  least  thing  would  be  enough  to  upset  me. 

"Well,  mind  you're  sick  your  own  side,  then  ! "  retorted  Tom, 
grinning  delightedly  at  his  own  wit,  while  Aunt  Addie  gazed  at 
him  in  horror,  too  astonished  and  disgusted  to  speak. 

Then  tea  was  brought  in  before  Tom  had  time  to  commit  him- 
self still  further  in  wor^ls,  but  he  made  up  for  it  in  deeds  by 
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finishing  everything  eatable  on  the  tray,  and  almost  emptying  the 
sugar  basin  into  his  cup,  after  which  he  announced  that  he  had 
not  had  enough  to  eat. 

"  Then  go  into  the  kitchen  and  be  fed,"  said  Aunt  Addie,  as  if 
he  were  a  wild  animal.  "  Let  him  out,  Josephine,  and  be  sure 
you  shut  the  door  behind  him." 

Tom  having  been  disposed  of  for  the  time  being,  I  was  meditat- 
ing flight  to  cooler  regions,  namely,  my  own  room,  but  this  plan 
Aunt  Addie  frustrated. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I'm  going  upstairs." 

"  Oh !  For  goodness  sake  do  try  to  stay  in  one  place  for  at 
any  rate  half-an-hour.  You  have  been  in  and  out  the  whole  day, 
and  each  time  you  let  cold  air  into  the  room.  Be  content  where 
you  are.     Get  that  book  on  the  table  and  read  to  me." 

I  suppose  my  face  must  have  expressed  my  feelings  for  I 
certainly  made  no  remark,  but  Aunt  Addie  said : 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
de  able  to  do  something  for  me  considering  the  sacrifice  I  am 
making  in  having  you  here  at  all  in  my  state  of  health.  But  no 
doubt  you  will  be  sorry  when  Fm  gone,  and  then " 

"Where  shall  I  begin?"  I  inquired,  cutting  short  these 
lamentations  and  opening  the  book. 

"  At  the  beginning,  of  course,"  snapped  Aunt  Addie.  And  I 
commenced  reading  a  treatise  on  consumption,  which  was  dry 
and  stupid,  where  it  was  not  loathsome  and  nauseous,  but  which 
she  enjoyed  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  cleverest  novel  of  the 
day. 

I  read  on  and  on  in  a  monotonous  voice  till  Aunt  Addie  began 
to  doze,  and  fearing  I  should  wake  her,  and  have  to  go  on  read- 
ing if  I  tried  to  leave  the  room,  I  laid  aside  the  book  and  sat 
listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
staring  into  the  glowing  caverns  of  the  huge  fire. 

I  wondered  how  long  my  life  would  continue  in  this  strain. 
Until  Aunt  Addie  was  "gone,"  to  use  her  own  expression,  I 
supposed,  and  then  in  all  probability  I  should  have  to  earn  my 
own  living  in  any  capacity  that  presented  itself. 

I  felt  that  earning  my  own  living  at  once  would  be  preferable 
to  the  existence  I  saw  stretched  before  me  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.     But  then  I  was  not  clever  enough  to  become  a 
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governess,  and  certainly  nobody  who  had  spoken  to  me  for  half- 
an-hour  ^would  ever  engage  me  as  a  companion.  So  apparently 
there  'was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  matters  as  they 
stood,  and  look  forward  unflinchingly  to  a  life  of  dreary  dulness 
and  unrelieved  monotony. 

The  thought  of  marriage  as  a  means  of  escape  (even  if  there 

had  been  a  chance  of  meeting  any  men  except  married  clergymen 

or  doctors  at  Aunt  Addie's  house)  never  entered  my  head.     I 

Vttd  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  never  marry. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  according  to  my  own  ideas  on  the 

subject  of  beauty,  that  I  was  excessively  ugly,  and  I  entertained 

the  mistaken  notion,  imparted  to  me  by  the  few  novels  I  had 

read,  that  ugly  girls  had  little  or  no  chance  where  matrimony 

was  concerned. 

The  result  of  my  cogitations  was  that  I  retired  to  bed  that 
night  with  a  heavy  heart,  bemoaning  my  misfortunes,  instead  of 
thanking  Providence  for  having  given  me  an  aunt  who  was 
willing  to  provide  for  me  at  all. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I   MEET   MY  FATE. 

^  But  now  the  hand  of  Fate  is  on  the  curtain, 

And  gives  the  scene  to  light." — Dryden. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  Tom  banged  at 
my  door,  and  requested  me  in  a  strident  voice  to  go  out  with 
him. 

So,  knowing  that  Aunt  Addie  would  not  be  ready  for  breakfast 
for  at  least  two  hours,  if  she  came  down  at  <  all,  I  put  on  my  hat, 
and  we  strolled  down  the  road  in  front  of  the  house  side  by  side. 

"  Beastly  little  hole,"  remarked  Tom  standing  still  and  survey- 
ing the  red  brick  villa  with  disgust 

I  made  no  answer.  I  was  wondering  how  many  years  I  was 
going  to  live  in  it 

"You  should  see  Barton's  governor's  place,"  went  on  Tom, 
Barton  being  an  obliging  schoolfellow  who  had  formed  a  surpris- 
ing attachment  for  my  brother.  *'  My  golly !  They've  got  miles 
of  garden.  And  the  stables  alone  are  twice  the  size  of  that  little 
box  of  a  place." 
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"  Why  didn't  you  go  and  stay  there  again  ? "  I  inquired 
listlessly. 

"  Because  Aunt  Addie  wrote  and  said  I  was  to  come  here,  so 
as  thoroughly  to  understand  my  position,  and  that's  just  what  I 
don't  understand,  so  you  can  go  ahead  and  tell  me,  Joe,  for  I  can't 
see  how  the  land  lies  at  all." 

"  It's  very  easy,"  I  said  calmly.  "  Father  and  mother,  as  you 
know  already,  both  died  of  cholera.  And  as  they  neither 
insured  their  lives  nor  saved  any  money,  we're  left  entirely 
dependent  on  Aunt  Addie." 

Poor  Tom's  face  was  a  study. 

"  Then  I  shall  never  go  into  the  army  now,  or  be  like  other 
fellows  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  small  voice,  swallowing  hard  and  looking 
up  at  the  sky. 

"  No,"  I  said  unsympathetically,  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  the 
faintest  chance  of  your  going  into  the  army  now.  Probably 
Aunt  Addie  will  try  to  get  you  into  some  office  when  you're 
old  enough  to  leave  school.  But  at  any  rate  you  may  be 
thankful  you're  a  boy  and  can  go  into  the  world  and  earn  your 
own  living.  Look  at  me  ;  I  shall  have  to  vegetate  here  for  years, 
most  likely,  and  then  goodness  only  knows  what  will  become  of 
me. 

I  became  engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
miseries. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  presently,  in  a  more  cheerful  voice,  "  you 
can  tell  Aunt  Addie  that  I  do  understand  my  position,  and  that 
I'd  rather  finish  the  holidays  at  Barton's  than  stick  on  here." 

Then  he  diverted  his  thoughts  by  kicking  the  same  stone  on  in 
front  of  him  for  several  hundred  yards,  rushing  from  one  side  of 
the  road  to  the  other,  now  into  the  ditch,  and  then  into  other 
people's  gardens,  and  finally  fell  flat  on  his  face  covering  himself 
from  head  to  foot  with  dust  and  dirt. 

Aunt  Addie  did  appear  to  breakfast  that  morning  for  a  wonder, 
and  for  a  still  greater  wonder  volunteered  the  information  that 
she  felt  rather  better  than  usual. 

"The  wind  is  not  in  the  east  to-day,"  she  said,  "and  that 
always  makes  such  a  difference  to  me.  I  think  I  could  manage 
to  go  out  for  a  short  time  this  afternoon,  and  perhaps  a  little 
walk  would  do  you  good,  Josephine.  Will  you  tell  Mary  to 
order  my  chair  to  be  here  at  half  past  two  ?  " 
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I  wisely  refrained  from  telling  her  that  I  had  already  been  out, 
and  seeing  Tom  opening  his  mouth  to  relate  the  circumstance,  I 
managed  to  frown  him  into  silence  at  the  price  of  receiving  two 
malicious  kicks  in  the  middle  of  my  shin  bone. . 
.  Punctually  at  two- thirty  the  bath  chair  was  at  the  door.  Mary 
was  busily  engaged  in  filling  it  with  air-cushions,  rugs  and  an 
enormous  foot -muff.  Finally  Aunt  Addie  squeezed  herself  in 
with  many  complaints  and  groans,  muffled  up  almost  beyond 
recognition,  and  we  started  off,  the  chair-man  with  his  back  bent 
and  his  head  well  forward,  as  he  dragged  his  burden,  and  I 
walking  solemn  and  sedate  by  Aunt  Addie's  side. 

"Have  you  got  enough  things  on,  Josephine?"  she  inquired 
in  a  muffled  voice  through  her  respirator. 

"Oh!  yes,  loads,"  I  said  hurriedly,  fearing  she  wished  to  en- 
velope me  in  one  of  her  spare  wraps. 

"  I  must  get  you  a  cardigan  jacket,"  she  went  on,  "  to  wear 
under  your  dress.  One  with  a  high  neck  and  long  sleeves  like  I 
always  wear  myself  In  fact,  I  think  you  had  better  have  mine 
and  I  will  get  myself  a  new  one." 

My  heart  sank  within  me. 

"  People  are  so  careless  about  catching  cold,"  continued  Aunt 
Addie.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave  by  now  if  I 
hadn't  been  so  careful  all  my  life.  Now  I  wouldn't  be  out  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  under  any  consideration." 

"  I  suppose,  "  I  said,  putting  forth  a  feeler,  "  that  you  don't  go 
into  society  at  all,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh !  dear,  no,"  she  replied  in  the  tone  of  a  martyr ;  "  pleasure 
is  not  for  me,  I  am  far  too  delicate.  Of  course  I  know  a  few 
people  in  a  way,  but  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  I  never  accept 
invitations  anywhere.  The  only  place  I  ever  go  to  is  the  Vicar- 
age of  St.  Simon's.  Mr.  Carey,  the  vicar,  is  a  most  charming 
man,  and  his  wife  often  comes  to  inquire  how  I  am.  They  keep 
their  house  very  fairly  free  of  draughts,  so  I  go  to  see  them  some- 
times, but  I  am  too  weak  to  pay  other  visits." 

By  this  time  we  had  got  some  distance  from  Ivy  Villa,  when 
suddenly  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  to  Aunt  Addie's  glove.  There 
was  evidently  going  to  be  a  shower. 

"Oh !  it's  raining,"  she  shrieked.  "  Put  up  the  hood,  William  " 
(to  the  chair-man).  "  Quick !  Quick  1  I  shall  catch  my  death  of 
cold.    And  come  inside  the  chair,  you  child  ;  there's  plenty  of 
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room,  and  it's  only  a  few  yards  to  the  Vicarage.  Come,  make 
haste  ;  make  haste  ! " 

Half  laughing  and  half  angry,  I  was  made  to  step  into  the 
chair,  where  Aunt  Addie  and  I  lay,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
smothered  in  rugs  and  flattened  against  the  glass,  which  she  in- 
sisted on  having  closed,  like  sardines  in  a  box,  until  I  honestly 
believed  I  should  die  of  asphyxia. 

Added  to  this  the  chair-man  began  to  run,  and  we  were  shaken 
and  jolted  with  such  violence  that  I  was  surprised,  when  we 
came  to  a  halt  under  the  Vicarage  porch,  to  find  that  I  was  still 
alive  and  unhurt.  But  we  were  not  unpacked  yet,  and  I  lay 
helpless  with  my  nose  pressed  against  the  glass,  while  William 
fumbled  with  the  straps  and  buttons  that  kept  it  down. 

Presently  I  saw  a  face  peering  into  mine  from  the  other  side, 
with  such  curiosity  and  astonishment  depicted  on  it,  that  I  burst 
out  laughing,  and  could  not  recover  my  gravity  till  after  I  had 
been  let  out  and  was  once  more  standing  safely  on  my  feet. 

A  short,  oldish-looking  man  was  regarding  me  gravely  through 
an  eye-glass,  while  close  beside  him  was  a  lady  in  a  waterproof 
with  a  rosy  cheery  face,  and  her  hat  tilted  so  far  forward  that  it 
almost  rested  on  her  nose. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cameron,"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  Aunt  Addie 
emerge  from  her  shawls  and  wraps,  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you  ! 
I  declare  I  should  never  have  believed  two  people  could  have  got 
into  one  bath  chair,  much  less  out  of  it  again,  if  I  hadn't  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes !     Do  come  in  till  the  shower  is  over." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Carey,"  murmured  Aunt  Addie,  allow- 
ing herself  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  chair  and  helped  into  the 
house.  "  Such  an  unlucky  thing  my  being  caught  in  the  rain  ; 
the  first  time  it  has  happened  for  years.  Such  a  cold  as  I  shall 
have  in  consequence,  and  my  niece  is  sure  to  have  taken  a  chill 
too,  and  then  it  will  go  through  the  house." 

"  Oh !  no,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Carey  cheerfully,  opening  the 
door  of  a  cosy  little  drawing-room.  "  Come  in  here  and  sit  down. 
We  will  soon  have  a  fire  to  warm  you." 

She  deposited  Aunt  Addie  in  a  large  chair  and  then  looked 
at  me, 

"  So  this  is  the  niece  you  were  expecting  ?  /  have  a  new 
relation  to  show  too.  Andrew,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Cameron.     My  cousin,  Mr.  Boscawen,  from  India." 
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The  middle-aged  man  who  had  excited  my  mirth  by  peering 
at  me  through  the  glass  of  the  bath  chair  came  forward  and 
gravely  shook  hands  with  Aunt  Addie  and  myself. 

He  was  rather  short  and  stout,  with  sandy  hair  streaked  with 
grey,  an  insignificant  nose  and  a  stubbly  moustache. 

His  manner   might  have  been   called  pompous,  but  I  was 

greatly  impressed  with  this  air  of  dignity,  and  much  interested  in 

him  on  hearing  that  he  came  from  India.     Perhaps  I  could  glean 

from  him  some  idea  as  to  what  the  life  was  like  that  had  been 

denied  to  me  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Carey  and  Aunt  Addie  fell  to  discussing  parlour-maids 
and  their  habits,  ii  propos  of  the  girl  who  had  just  been  in  to 
light  the  fire,  so  Mr.  Boscawen  and  I  were  left  to  amuse  each 
other. 

He  seemed  very  willing  to  talk  to  me,  and  we  were  soon  deep 
in  the  subject  of  India,  and  to  my  great  delight  I  discovered  that 
some  years  ago  he  had  met  my  parents. 

"  Yes,  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  one  year  when  I  was  at 
Allahabad,  but  I  can  scarcely  say  I  knew  them  at  all  well,"  he 
said. 

^  You  heard  of  their  deaths  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Boscawen  hurriedly,  looking  as 
if  he  was  afraid  I  might  be  going  to  cry ;  "  dreadful,  shocking, 
and  a  man  who  was  fast  coming  to  the  front  at  the  Indian 
bar." 

'*  What  was  my  mother  like  ?  "  I  inquired  with  curiosity. 

"  Exceedingly  handsome.  Very  much  admired  wherever  she 
went  You  are  extremely  like  her,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so." 

This  was  delightful.  I  began  to  like  Mr.  Boscawen  very  much, 
and  forthwith  launched  into  a  description  of  my  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  go  to  India.  I  found  Mr.  Boscawen 
such  an  appreciative  listener  that  by  the  time  Aunt  Addie  rose  to 
go,  I  had  put  him  into  possession  of  all  the  few  facts  of  my  un- 
interesting existence. 

Our  departure  was  anything  but  welcome  to  me.  I  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  myself.  Never  before  had  I  met  with  any 
one  who  seemed  to  consider  my  conversation  worth  listening  to, 
and  who  did  not  treat  me  as  a  school-girl,  or  think  about  some- 
thing else  all  the  time  I  was  talking. 
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I  felt  a  different  creature  as  I  left  the  Vicarage,  and  certainly 
several  inches  taller.  Aunt  Addie  was  in  a  very  bad  temper  all 
the  way  home,  and  snubbed  me  ruthlessly  when  I  expressed  my 
opinion  as  to  the  charms  of  Mr.  Boscawen.  She  could  not  for- 
give herself  for  having  been  caught  in  the  rain,  and  seemed  to 
think  the  weather  had  played  her  a  trick  and  must  be  secretly 
rejoicing  at  having  outwitted  her. 

Tom  was  at  home  when  we  got  back,  and,  not  at  all  daunted 
by  Aunt  Addie's  crossness,  seemed  more  than  usually  inclined 
for  conversation. 

"  I  feel  so  bad,"  Aunt  Addie  complained,  when  she  had  been 
installed  on  her  sofa  and  the  room  had  been  warmed  up  to 
baking  point.  "  Mrs.  Carey  has  been  telling  me  about  that  Mrs. 
Pink  who  imagines  she  has  got  cancer.  Such  rubbish.  The 
woman  doesn*t  know  what  it  is  to  be  ill.  She  might  talk,  per- 
haps, if  she  had  been  through  all  /  have." 

"/  know  all  about  illnesses,"  said  Tom  with  an  air  of 
great  wisdom.  "  Barton's  mater,  you  know,  is  very  delicate,  and 
nearly  every  time  I  go  there  she  has  something  the  matter  with 
her." 

He  looked  round  as  he  said  this  as  if  the  announcement  re- 
dounded greatly  to  "  Barton's  mater's  "  credit. 

•*  It's  probably  all  fancy,"  said  Aunt  Addie  snappily. 

"  Indeed  it's  not,"  shouted  Tom  with  indignation. 

Aunt  Addie  waved  her  hand  feebly  as  if  to  dismiss  the  subject 
and  sank  back  on  her  cushions  with  closed  eyes. 

"  Barton's  mater,"  began  Tom  again  in  a  loud  voice  to  attract 
Aunt  Addie's  attention,  '*  has  to  stay  in  bed  ever  so  much  more 
than  you  do." 

This  revived  her,  and  she  opened  her  ^yes  quickly. 

"  I  can't  bear  people  who  stay  in  bed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  trouble,"  she  retorted.  "  I  myself  always  make  a  point 
of  getting  up  even  when  I  feel  as  if  each  step  would  be  my 
last." 

Tom  was  driven  into  a  comer,  but  he  could  not  allow  this 
aspersion  on  "  Barton's  mater's "  powers  of  endurance  to  go  by 
unheeded,  so  he  sat  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  and  out  of  the 
window  racking  his  brains  for  a  suitable  repartee.  Presently  his 
face  brightened. 

"  The  last  time  I  was  at  Barton's,"  he  said  slowly,  fixing  his 
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twinkling  grey  eyes  on  Aunt  Addie*s  face,  "  his  mater  had  one 
thing  whicli  you'ije  never  had." 

"  Well,  and  what  was  that  ? "  asked  Aunt  Addle  with  much 
irritation,  though  unable  to  resist  the  inquiry. 

"  A  baby  !  "  replied  Tom. 

Poor  Aunt  Addie  collapsed  entirely  vanquished,  while  Tom 
fled  into  the  garden  and  cut  triumphal  capers  in  front  of  the 
window,  which  was  luckily  behind  the  head  of  the  sofa  and 
therefore  out  of  her  sight. 


( To  be  continued^ 
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I  CANNOT  attempt  to  explain  the  incident  in  this  story.     I  will 
only  relate  it  just  as  it  occurred. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  winter  of  1 880. 

In  that  year  my  sister  Grace  and  I  were  invited  to  spend 
Christmas  and  New  Year  with  some  friends  who  had  recently 
bought  a  fine  old  place  in  Devonshire. 

We  were  wild  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  at  last  being  able 
to  see  a  little  of  the  world. 

My  father  was  a  country  rector,  with  a  large  family  of  children, 
so,  what  with  his  ever  decreasing  tithes,  and  ever  increasing  family, 
he  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it. 

The  great  puzzle  with  us  all  just  then,  was  how  to  replenish  our 
wardrobes  for  this  wonderful  visit 

Oh,  the  contrivance  and  self-denial,  and  patience  that  our  dear 
mother  and  eldest  sister  displayed  in  getting  us  ready  I 

A  vision  comes  before  me  now,  as  I  write,  of  our  long,  low 
school-room,  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and  the  cold 
December  sunshine  shining  on  our  heap  of  finery  on  the  table, 
and  brightening  the  fair  sweetness  of  my  mother  and  Maud's  face. 
So  alike  they  were  1 

Grace  and  I  were  helping  also,  but  not  in  the  deft,  clever  way 
the  others  manifested 

"  We  must  be  quick,"  said  my  mother,  "  The  dinner  bell  will 
soon  ring  and  father  must  not  see  us  untidy,  nor  unpunctual, 
because  of  your  little  dissipation,''  and  she  looked  fondly  at  us. 

Just  then  one  of  the  boys  came  sauntering  in  from  the  Grammar 
School  near  by. 

"  What  do  you  call  this  thing  ?  "  said  Jack,  picking  up  a  piece 
of  tulle  from  the  table ;  and  then,  throwing  it  over  his  curly  head, 
he  marched  round  the  room,  shouting, ''  This  is  how  Grace  means 
to  wear  it ;  only  hold  your  noddle  straight,  miss,  or  it  is  safe  to 
come  oft" 
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Up  jumped  Grace  and  flew  after  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  mother  was  called  away ;  and  Hal  came 
briskly  in. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Jack  into  mischief,  as 
usual,"  and  picking  him  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  as  if  he  had 
been  a  puppy,  he  ignominiously  expelled  him  from  the  room. 

Then  setting  his  back  against  the  door,  our  tall,  strong  brother, 
shaking  his  head  very  solemnly  at  us,  thus  proceeded  : 

"  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  which  gfrieves  me,  but  you  know  I 
never  shrink  from  duties.     Girls,  this  Castle  Crome  visit  will  turn 
out  badly ;  you  had  better  give  it  up.     I  have  been  looking  over 
some  old  records  and  I  find  the  blessed  old  place  is  haunted." 

"  Haunted  1 "  we  screamed  in  one  breath,  and  Grace  looked, 
scared. 

"Yes,  haunted,  and  in  a  peculiarly  horrible  manner.  Some 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  old  castle,  two 
lovely  sisters  were  murdered  in  the  night,  and  when  their  room 
was  entered  in  the  morning  they  were  found  lying  side  by  side, 
stiff  and  straight  for  burial,  with  no  mark  to  tell  of  the  foul  deed, 
save  a  dark  bruise  on  one  fair  girl's  forehead.  I  am  giving  it  to^ 
you  chapter  and  verse." 

"  Hal,"  said  Maud,  gravely,  "  how  can  you  ?  It  is  going  too  far 
— it  is  quite  wicked.  Suppose  either  of  the  little  ones  had  been 
here  ?  " 

"  Well,  suppose  they  had  ?  Then  I  should  have  shut  up,"  said 
Hal,  quite  crossly  for  him.  "  All  I  have  been  saying  is  true  and 
you  can  read  it  for  yourselves." 

At  that  minute  the  first  dinner  bell  rang,  and  we  all  scuttled 
away  to  get  tidy  ourselves  and  help  the  little  ones,  but,  through 
and  above  all  the  happy  buzz  of  our  pleasant  home  life,  I  felt  the 
chill  of  Hal's  words. 

We  had  never  been  allowed  to  hear  any  ghost  stories,  and  this 
weird  tale  of  Hal's  fastened  itself  on  my  memory. 

About  a  week  after  this,  in  a  wild  and  stormy  evening,  the 
driving  mist  shutting  out  the  glorious  Devonshire  scenery,  our 
train  steamed  into  Castle  Crome  station. 

We  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  cramped  and  tired  with  our  long 
jouroey,and  with  no  one  to  meet  us. 

With  some  heart-sinking  we  collected  our  luggage,  and  went 
into  the  station,  there  to  wait  for  what  might  betide. 
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In  the  waiting  room  was  the  dearest  and  rosiest  of  old  ladies. 
Her  sweet  blue  ^yes  clouded  over  with  real  sympathy  when  she 
heard  of  our  plight. 

"  Castle  Crome  I  dear  me !  that  is  some  distance  from  here — 
a  fine  old  place  on  the  sea  shore ;  I  know  it  well." 

"  Do  you,  indeed  ?  Is  it  then  haunted  ?  "  I  asked,  something 
seeming  to  impel  me  to  speak. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  nodding  her  head  wisely.  "  It  is  said  to 
be,  and  none  of  the  village  folk  will  go  there  after  dark." 

"  What  are  they  supposed  to  see  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Only  the  old  Squire  Crome — the  late  squire — riding  slowly 
round  the  carriage  drive  on  his  old  grey  cob." 

"  What  rubbish ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  there  not  a  story  about 
Jtwo  girls  having  been  murdered  there  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  she  said,  looking  puzzled. 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  sound  of  prancing  steeds,  and  a 
^carriage  and  pair  came  into  view,  dashing  up  to  the  station  in 
fine  style. 

Out  of  it  sprang,  all  in  the  drizzling  rain,  a  fair-haired,  bright- 
.faced  girl  whom  we  well  knew,  our  own  especial  friend,  Dolly 
Portal. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  darlings  1 "  she  exclaimed,  flying  into  the  station 
ivith  outstretched  hands.  "  Cold  and  tired  and  hungry,  that's 
what  you  are — and  no  one  to  meet  you  !  I  made  a  mistake  in  the 
time ;   please  forgive  me." 

"  Come  along,"  she  went  on,  scarcely  waiting  for  us  to  take  a 
cordial  leave  of  the  old  lady.  "  Come  along.  I  have  a  basket  of 
good  things  in  the  carriage,  as  we  don't  dine  till  late ;  and  as  we 
go  along  I  will  tell  you  all  the  fun.  We  have  a  houseful  of 
visitors,  and  are  to  have  a  dance  early  in  the  New  Year." 

All  our  shyness  and  fatigue  melted  away  at  sight  of  our  friend, 
and  on  hearing  her  gay  prattle,  and  we  were  all  chatting  merrily 
together  when — after  rather  a  long  drive — we  drew  up  at  the 
great  entrance  of  the  castle. 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  pile  of  buildings,  flanked  by  two  massive 
wings.  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  the  dead  and  gone 
Cromes  would  have  thought,  could  they  ever  have  guessed  that 
their  fine  old  castle  would,  one  day,  pass  into  a  wine  merchants 
hands.     However,  "  such  is  life." 

There  was  a  circular  sweep  in  front  of  the  hall  door,  which 
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opened  out  into  a  drive  at  the  side,  leading  through  a  small 
park.  The  other  side  of  the  castle  looked  straight  out  over 
the  sea,  and  we  could  hear  the  hoarse  music  of  the  waves 
as  they  dashed  against  the  cliffs,  or  swished  into  the  caves 
close  by. 

"  This  is  a  glorious  old  place,"  said  Grace,  springing  lightly  out 
of  the  carriage ;  "  how  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves,  Nancy,"  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  sped  lightly  up  the  steps  by 
the  side  of  Dolly,  while  I  followed  more  slowly. 

In  the  moment  that  we  were  waiting  for  the  great  door  to 
unclose,  the  watery  moon  came  out  from  a  great  bank  of  clouds, 
and  I  glanced  curiously  at  the  circular  drive. 

Certainly,  thei*e  was  no  sign  to-night  of  old  Squire  Crome  and 
his  old  grey  cob ;  and  at  that  minute  the  door  unclosed,  and 
such  a  burst  of  glad  welcome  met  us,  that  effectually  drove  all 
thought  of  ghost  and  goblin  out  of  my  head. 

Indeed,  as  the  days  passed  on,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
was  so  full  of  light-hearted,  innocent  gaiety,  that  there  was  no 
time  for  a  single  gloomy  thought. 

The  old  place  was  exquisitely  and  brightly  furnished,  and 
decorated — in  an  old  style  indeed — to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
building,  but  every  object  around  was  so  beautiful,  that  the  eye 
was  unconsciously  soothed  and  rested. 

Our  bedroom  was  particularly  charming,  with  a  small  dressing- 
room  adjoining,  and  I  must  confess  that  each  night  when  I 
retired  to  rest,  I  was  too  happily  tired,  and  my  head  too  full  of 
delightful  plans  for  the  morrow,  to  have  a  single  thought  to  spare 
for  Hal's  ghost  story. 

There  was  a  certain  Dr.  Anderson  amongst  the  company — a 
rich  man,  and  very  high  in  his  profession,  who  seemed — ^yes,  I 
do  think  he  was  really  taken  with  our  bonny  Grace — and  I 
noticed  day  by  day  how  her  sweet  shy  eyes  grew  brighter,  and 
the  rose  tint  on  her  cheek  deepened,  as  he  showed  ever-increasing 
interest  in  her,  and  she  unfolded  silently  to  his  influence  like 
some  sweet  perfumed  flower. 


The  night  of  the  dance  at  length  arrived,  and  the  house  was 
crammed  with  guests. 

^  Mrs.  Portal  asked  us  if  we  would  mind  giving  up  our  bedroom 

S* 
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to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Saxby,  and  take  one  in  another  wing,  equally 
pretty,  but  without  a  dressing-room. 

Of  course  we  gladly  complied,  and  indeed  the  new  chamber 
was  even  prettier  than  the  last,  only  it  was  a  panelled  room,  and 
in  what  was  called  the  turret  wing. 

This  building,  we  afterwards  found,  was  the  only  part  of  the 
very  old  castle  remaining,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  two 
front  wings. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  carefully  we  dressed  for  that  dance, 
decking  our  plain  white  dresses  with  real  flowers  and  ivy ;  and 
certainly  in  Grace  the  effect  was  charming. 

What  a  delightful  evening  it  was !  Plenty  of  partners,  and 
everybody  kind  and  good-natured. 

I  was  so  taken  up  sometimes  in  watching  Dr.  Anderson  and 
Grace,  that  I  was  almost  in  danger  of  forgetting  my  share  in  the 
evening's  festivities. 

As  I  was  standing  for  a  minute  alone,  by  a  gigantic  palm,  and 
with  a  swelling  heart,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  admiration  that 
Grace's  exceeding  loveliness  called  forth,  I  was  almost  startled 
by  a  little  tap  on  my  arm,  and  looking  round  encountered  the 
amused  eyes  of  a  tall,  dark  stranger. 

"  Day  dreams  in  a  ball-room  1 "  he  said  in  quick,  decisive  tones. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  disperse  them,  but  I  must  dance,  and  I  should 
like  to  dance  with  you.  Not  engaged  ?  Ah  I  that  is  well. 
You  are  Anne  Stratten,"  he  went  on,  "  and  I  am  Jack  Portal, 
bronzed  and  changed  no  doubt  by  long  travels,  but  still  the  same 
Jack  as  of  old.  And  little  Anne,  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where. Do  you  remember  I  used  to  call  you  Nancy,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  sometimes  Nan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  said,  "  and  how  cross  I  used  to  be  ;  but  I  am 
very  glad  you  are  come  back." 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Now 
we  will  dance." 

I  felt  it  only  wanted  Jack  Portal's  arrival  to  make  this  evening 
the  most  perfect  of  my  life. 

A  Jittle  before  supper.  Captain  Cameron,  with  whom  I  had 
been  dancing,  accidentally  trod  upon  my  dress  and  tore  it,  at  least 
a  yard«  What  would  Maud  say  ?  This  famous  dress  to  be  spoiled 
in  one  night's  wear  I 

Then  a  happy  thought  struck  me.     I  would  slip  out,  fly  up« 
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stairs,  mend  it,  and  be  back  again  before  the  supper  dance,  for 
was  I  not  to  dance  that  with  Jack  ?  Seizing  my  opportunity,  I 
flew  out  into  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall,  and  up  the  grand  stair- 
case.  It  rises  before  me  now  as  I  write — the  splendidly  carved 
staircase,  the  statues  holding  soft  bright  lights,  the  flowers,  and 
palms  and  ferns — I  see  it  all,  and  feel  the  perfumed  air. 

I  sped  gaily  along  the  grand  corridor,  and  then  turned  into 
one  narrower,  in  order  to  reach  the  lofty  arch  draped  with  scarlet 
that  led  into  the  turret  wing. 

Soon  after  I  had  turned  into  the  second  corridor,  I  thought  I 
heard  footsteps  following  me.  Was  it  Grace,  or  some  servant  ? 
I  turned  carelessly  round,  and  saw  standing  a  few  paces  from 
me  a  dark,  evil-faced  woman,  dressed  in  the  strangest  costume. 
The  light  shone  full  upon  her  face,  and  brought  out  every  line 
and  expression.  She  was  looking  fixedly  at  me  in  a  very  strange 
manner.  My  heart  beat  very  fast,  but  steadying  myself  I  said 
in  a  husky  voice : 

-  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

No  answer.  Only  the  dreadful  gaze  from  those  fierce  eyes. 
I  fdt  thoroughly  frightened  then,  and  like  a  very  chtld,  throw- 
ing my  torn  skirt  over  my  arm,  I  rushed  along  the  corridor  with 
a  speed  that  I  knew  a  heavy  woman  like  that  could  never 
compass. 

But  for  all  that,  she  was  close  behind  me,  and  the  instant 
I  turned  under  the  archway  into  the  turret  wing,  she  was  close 
beside  me,  and  in  another  minute  we  were  standing  looking  into 
each  other's  faces.  By  no  wish  of  mine,  you  may  be  very  sure  ; 
but  I  seemed  under  a  spell,  and  not  able  to  move. 

Her  black  eyes,  fastened  on  my  face,  seemed  gradually  curdling 
my  blood  and  turning  me  to  stone.  I  could  neither  move  nor 
speak.  She  was  holding  me  as  truly  as  by  heavy  cords,  but  they 
were  invisible  cords,  I  felt  no  bodily  touch  nor  coercion.  It  was 
a  wicked  spiritual  influence. 

I  felt  too  despairing  even  to  hope  for  rescue ;  it  seemed  as  if 
this  would  go  on  eternally,  and  that  I  was  bound  to  her  for  ever 
and  for  ever. 

Then  all  at  once,  above  the  hopeless  anguish  of  my  mind,  a 
blessed  name  was  borne  in  upon  my  thoughts.  The  very  idea 
seemed  to  give  me  power  to  open  my  lips,  and  in  a  voice  not 
like  my  own,  I  said  : 
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"  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  release  me." 

That  very  instant,  as  surely  as  I  write,  the  invisible  bonds 
snapped  asunder,  I  was  free  as  air,  and  the  woman  had  dis- 
appeared. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  some  time  after,  I  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
in  the  housekeeper's  sitting-room,  and  she  was  pouring  some 
cordial  down  my  throat. 

"One  of  the  maids  found  you  fainting  in  the  corridor, 
miss,  and  brought  you  here.     You  are  over-tired  no  doubt" 

Then  I  sat  up  and  remembered  all,  and  a  violent  fit  of  shudder- 
ing came  over  me. 

"  I  will  ask  Dr.  Anderson  to  look  at  you,"  said  Mrs.  Parker 
with  much  concern.  • 

"No,  no,"  I  said.  "Only  let  my  sister  and  Mrs.  Portal 
know  that  I  am  all  right,  only  tired,  and  I  will  wait  here  for 
Grace." 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  own  room  ? "  said  kind  Mrs.  Parker. 
"There  is  sure  to  be  a  nice  fire,  and  I  will  send  you  some 
refreshments." 

Pass  through  that  dreadful  corridor  and  under  that  archway 
without  Grace !     No,  never ! 

I  looked  round  the  bright  little  room. 

"  Oh !  let  me  stay  if  I  am  not  in  your  way,"  I  said,  and  so  it 
was  settled. 

I  had  many  visitors,  as  I  feared. 

Dr.  Anderson  lightly  felt  my  pulse  and  with  a  curious  glance 
said : 

"Quiet  is  all  she  needs.  Come  along,  we  must  clear  the 
room." 

He  was  obeyed,  Grace  and  Dolly  only  stopping  behind  a 
moment,  to  kiss  and  fondle  me,  and  express  their  sympathy. 

Jack  Portal  once  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  said : 

"Come,  come,  this  will  never  do,  Miss  Nancy.  You  pro- 
mised me  the  supper  dance,  and  you  know  you  dance  like  a 
fairy." 

I  made  him  some  laughing  reply,  and  as  the  door  closed  Mrs. 
Parker  said : 

"  He  always  did  set  such  a  store  by  you,  Miss  Anne ;  isn't  it  a 
blessing  he  has  come  home  safe  from  foreign  parts  ?  " 

Mrs.  Parker  was  quite  an  old  friend.     She  had  been  a  kind  of 
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upper  nurse  at  the  Portals'  when  we  were  all  children.     She  loved 
all  the  Portals,  but  she  adored  Jack. 


About  two  hours  later,  Grace  and  I  were  seated  before  a  glowing 
fire  in  our  bedroom,  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  with  our  hair 
floating  around  us. 

The  bedroom  was — ^as  I  have  before  said — a  panelled  room, 
and  whatever  was  the  prevailing  tone  in  olden  times,  it  was  now 
a  pale  blue.  It  was  a  very  pretty  room  indeed,  and  especially 
cheerful,  and  seemed  such  a  happy  refuge  after  my  fright. 

I  breathed  freely  now  the  door  was  safely  locked,  the  fire 
was  burning  brightly,  and  I  had  my  Gracie, 

She  was  full  of  gay  chatter,  and  Dr.  Anderson's  name  was 
often  mentioned. 

I  glanced  round  the  room  again  while  she  was  talking,  and 
noticed  for  the  first  time  how  exquisitely  the  bedstead  was  carved 
and  that  it  was  not  modern.  But  the  silken  coverlet,  the  lace 
trimmed  pillows,  and  our  pretty  bright  sachets  lying  ready  for  us 
on  either  side  of  the  bed,  looked  cosy  and  modern  enough,  and 
all  my  ghostly  fears  fled. 

I  drew  my  chair  closer  to  the  fire  and  put  my  feet  upon  the 
fender.  So  did  Grace,  and  in  this  manner  we  were  both  sitting 
with  our  back  to  the  bed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  now,  Gracie,"  I  said,  and  then  I  told  her  all 
about  my  terrible  fright  in  the  corridor. 

Grace  grew  pale  as  I  concluded,  but  she  rested  her  cheek 
caressingly  on  my  shoulder  and  said  : 

'*  All  imagination,  Nannie ;  you  were  over-excited  and 
tired." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  think  so,"  I  said, "  and  we  won't  discuss 
the  subject;  but  to  me  it  seems  to  bring  honour  to  *  the  name  that 
is  above  every  name.' " 

"Yes,"  she  softly  said,  and  then  we  remained  a  long  time 
silent,  her  head  resting  on  my  shoulder  and  her  long  golden 
hair  falling  like  a  shower  over  my  dressing  gown.  The  brush 
had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  I  noticed  the  curious  effect  in  the 
firelight  of  the  mingling  of  my  dark  hair  with  her  bright 
tresses. 

No  sound  broke  the  happy  stillness  of  the  room,  except  the 
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low  sighing  of  the  flames,  and  outside  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  cliffs  and  the  tapping  of  ivy  leaves  against  the  window 
panes. 

Presently,  with  a  happy  sigh,  Grace  sat  up,  such  a  light  in  her 
eye,  and  rose  tint  on  her  cheek. 

"  Nancy,  we  must  go  to  bed,"  she  said.  "  Dr.  Anderson  is 
going  to  teach  me  a  new  figure  on  the  ice  to-morrow,  and  I  do 
lave  skating,"  and  she  turned,  as  if  towards  the  bed. 

'*  This  morning  you  mean,  darling,"  I  said,  slowly  rising  to 
follow  her. 

I  heard  then  an  inarticulate  sound  from  Grace,  and  turning 
sharply  towards  her,  I  saw  a  sight  which  froze  my  blood. 

Grace  stood  quite  upright  and  rigid,  every  trace  of  colour  had 
fled,  and  her  long  bright  hair  fell  over  her  blue  dressing-gown 
like  a  glory. 

Her  face  looked  to  me  just  like  the  face  of  a  statue,  except 
that  her  lips  were  parted,  her  hands  extended,  and  her  eyes 
dilated  with  an  unspeakable  horror.  I  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  this    horrified   gaze    and    saw But  how  can    I 

describe  it?  Gone  from  the  bed  were  the  silken  coverlets, 
the  lace,  the  fripperies !  Gone  were  our  bright  new  sachets,  all 
gone! 

Instead,  the  bed  was  heavily  draped  with  dark  green  velvet 
and  antique  fringe,  and  lying  side  by  side  in  our  bed^  stiff, 
straight  and  dead,  were  two  lovely  young  girls,  pure-looking 
and  placid,  only  there  was  an  ugly  blue  mark  on  the  temple  of 
one. 

I  do  think  the  shock  of  this  sight  would  have  killed  me  only 
there  was  Grace  to  be  thought  of.  I  flew  to  her ;  I  could  not 
speak,  my  mouth  was  parched  and  dry,  but  I  tried  to  drag  her 
to  the  door,  she  ever  resisting,  though  faintly,  and  ever  keeping 
her  awful  gaze  fixed  upon  the  bed. 

How  I  unlocked  the  door  and  got  her  into  Dolly's  room  I 
could  never  after  tell,  but  we  did  get  there  at  last,  and  Dolly, 
sitting  up  shivering  in  bed,  saw,  by  her  dying  firelight,  a  sight  she 
could  never  after  forget. 

Grace,  standing  upright  and  rigid  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
her  affrighted  eyes  wildly  dilated  and  uttering  a  succession  of 
the  most  fearful  shrieks  that  could  ever  have  fallen  from  human 
lips. 
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Soon  the  room  was  in  a  hubbub.  The  only  distinct  sound  I 
heard  after  was  Dr.  Anderson  saying  in  a  deeply  moved  voice : 

^  She  must  have  had  some  frightful  shock  ;  leave  her  to  me  and 
Mrs.  Portal." 

I  remember  nothing  more,  and  it  was  some  days  before  I 
recovered  full  consciousness. 

When  I  did,  my  mother  was  bending  over  me,  and  that  was 
consolation  indeed. 

After  that,  she  never  left  Grace  night  nor  day. 

It  was  a  weary,  anxious  time  that  followed. 

A  great  doctor  came  down  from  London  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Anderson  and  they  both  thought  Grace  would  die.  Even 
if  her  life  were  spared,  they  agreed  she  would  lose  her  senses. 

Imagine  therefore  my  thankfulness  when,  one  evening  as  I  was 
sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  looking — oh,  so 
anxiously  at  her  dear  wan  face,  she  suddenly  unclosed  her  eyes^ 
and  looking  at  me  quite  sensibly,  said,  in  the  faintest  of  faint 
tones: 

"  I  remember  it  all.  Nan,  did  you  see  them  ?  Ah,  I  see  you 
did     Poor  girls !    They  could  not  harm  us ! " 

"No  indeed,  darling,"  I  answered  soothingly,  and  giving  her 
some  beef  tea,  told  her  to  go  to  sleep,  which  she  did,  and  from 
that  time  recovered  rapidly. 

The  full  particulars  of  that  night  were  told  to  very  few  people, 
and  they  seemed  a  little  sceptical  about  the  ''  appearances." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  kind,  motherly  Mrs.  Portal,  **  there  shall 
be  no  shadow  on  the  brightness  of  this  dear  old  place  Father 
wants  a  fresh  gallery  for  his  new  pictures,  so  we  will  have  a 
heavy  oaken  door  where  the  archway  now  is,  and  shut  off  the 
whole  of  the  turret  wing.  Father  can  have  that  for  his 
pictures." 

This  was  done,  and  many  times  in  after  years  I  have  wandered 
by  daylight,  quite  alone,  all  over  the  turret  wing  looking  at  the 
pictures. 

The  buying  of  pictures  was  Mr.  Portal's  great  hobby,  and  a 
very  expensive  one  he  found  it  However,  he  was  immensely 
rich,  and  no  doubt  got  taken  in  over  and  over  again. 


Many  years  have  passed  away. 
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My  sister  Grace  has  long  since  married  Dr.  Anderson,  and  a 
very  happy  match  it  has  proved. 

I  am  engaged  to  Jack  Portal,  and  Jack  sometimes  asks  me 
what  I  think  the  pictures  see  at  midnight,  in  the  turret  taring. 

This  I  know  of  a  surety,  if  I  were  to  go  there  at  midnight,  foot- 
steps would  follow  me,  a  dark,  evil-faced  woman  would  try  to 
enthral  me,  and  in  the  blackest  of  black  nights  an  unearthly 
light  would  ever  show  up  the  two  murdered  girls  in  their  antique 
bed  under  the  heavy  canopy. 

The  portraits  stare  stonily  night  after  night  on  strange  scenes 
in  the  turret  wing,  but — like  the  dead — they  tell  no  tales. 

SARAH  CATHERINE  BUDD. 


C:cnni20on* 

The  last   great  English  poet  of  our  time  has  passed  from  our 

midst.     I n  his  death  he  has  been  very  blessed.    Like  another  sweet 

singer,    tlie    royal  Psalmist   of  Israel,  it  was  given   to   Alfred 

Tennyson  to  live  a  long  and  splendid  life,  and  to  die  in  his  own 

\and,  •*  full  of  days,  riches  and  honour." 

What  the  sentiment  of  England  is  with  regard  to  Tennyson, 
cannot  be  more  fitly  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  a  letter,  three 

years  old,  a  birthday  greeting,  sent  by  a  brother  poet  on  August 

S,  1889.     Here  is  what  Robert  Browning  said  to  Tenn)^on  in 

that  greeting : 

*•  My  dear  Tennyson,  ' 

*•  To-morrow  is  your  birthday — indeed  a  memorable  one. 
Let  me  associate  myself  with  the  universal  pride  of  our  country  in 
your  glory,  and  in  its  hope  that  for  many  and  many  a  year,  we 
may  have  your  very  self  among  us — secure  that  your  poetry  will 
be  a  wonder  and  delight  to  all  those  appointed  to  come  after ;  and 
for  my  own  part  let  me  further  say,  I  have  loved  you  dearly. 
May  God  bless  you  and  yours. 

"  At  no  moment  from  first  to  last  of  my  acquaintance  with  your 
works,  or  friendship  with  yourself,  have  I  had  any  other  feeling 
expressed,  or  kept  silent  than  this — that  I  am  and  ever  shall  be, 
my  dear  Tennyson,  admiringly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  Robert  Browning." 

This  letter  from  the  one  great  poet  to  the  other — ^those  two  who 
have  stood  side  by  side  in  the  English  literature  of  the  Victorian 
era,  who  rest  side  by  side  under  the  grey  shadow  of  the  Abbey 
walls — this  letter  is  now  historic ;  and  in  its  utterance,  we  may 
again  say,  that  there  is  to  be  found  the  expression  and  embodi- 
ment of  the  sentiment  of  England  to-day.  The  affection  and  ad- 
miration of  the  British  people  are  without  doubt  the  possession 
of  Alfred  Tennyson.  More,  they  have  been  his  for  many  a  year. 
The  Laureate  was  distinctively  the  poet  of  the  English  nation, 
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the  poet  of  English  thought,  and  feeling,  and  belief.  He  came 
into  our  age,  the  exponent  of  its  especial  aspects  and  problems  of 
thought  and  creed,  and  it  may  be  truly  admitted  that  the  passing 
of  Tennyson  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  modern  literature. 

We  will  glance  back  for  a  moment  over  that  long  and  honourable 
career,  the  dawn  of  whose  first  splendour  was  almost  co-terminous 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  which,  in  the 
results  of  its  working,  has  expressed  perhaps  more  completely 
than  any  other,  the  various  moral,  social  and  historical  incidents 
and  movements  bound  up  with  that  period. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  on  the  6th  of  August,  1809.  He 
was  the  third  of  seven  brothers.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  George 
Clayton  Tennyson,  rector  of  Somerby,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the 
poet  was  bom.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Fytche,  vicar  of  Louth,  in  the  same  county.  The 
mothers  of  great  men  have,  we  know,  not  seldom  been  themselves 
disting^uished  for  no  small  share  of  mental  gifts  ;  of  Afred  Tenny- 
son's mother  we  are  told,  that  "  She  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  and 
most  imaginative  woman ; "  and  that  it  was  under  her  tender 
sway  his  early  education  was  conducted.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is 
Mr.  Gladstone  who  has  spoken  of  Tennyson  as  above  all  poets, 
the  "  poet  of  woman,"  who  has  declared  that  no  poet  has  ever  dis- 
played a  more  profound  knowledge  of  women  and  womanhood, 
ever  probed  deeper  down  into  the  hidden  heart  of  that  sex  which 
is  admittedly  a  difficult  problem  to  the  majority  of  men.  Per- 
haps it  was  in  the  loving  companionship  of  that  sweet  and  tender 
a.nd  most  imaginative  mother,  that  the  poet  learned  the  delicate 
and  sympathetic  respect  for  all  women,  as  such,  which  was  in  the 
years  to  come  to  find  expression  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
utterances  ever  given  in  song,  to  woman. 

So  early  as  his  childhood,  the  first  signs  of  poetic  tendency 
showed  themselves.  Quite  in  his  childish  days  he  wrote,  at  his 
grandfather's  request,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother. 
Strange  foreshadowing  of  the  future !  That  he  who  in  after  years 
was  to  give  his  country  a  most  sublime  memorial  to  a  lost  friend  ; 
that  he  who  should  live  to  write  "  In  Memoriam,"  should  have 
penned  in  his  first  childish  verse,  a  sad  farewell  to  one  dear  and 
dead. 

In  the  very  early  poems  of  Tennyson,  however,  there  can  be 
found  no  indications  of  that  nascent  genius  which  the  years  were 
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to  bring  to  a  perfect  fruition.     Not  even  in  that  first  volume  of 
poems,  the  joint  work  of  Alfred  Tennyson  and  his  brother  Charles, 
pablished   -^vfaien  the  lads  were  together  pupils  at  the  Grammar 
Sdiool  of  Louth,  and  issued  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  of  Two 
Brothers,"  axe  there  any  hints  of  marked  genius.     Interesting,  in 
the  light   of  his.  subsequent  fame,  as  these  early  verses  of  the 
Laureate's  ivork  would  undoubtedly  be,  the  wisdom  of  withdraw- 
ing them  from  public  perusal  cannot  be  questioned.     They  were 
written  when  Tennyson  was  something  under  eighteen  years  old, 
and  the  volume  in  which  they  appeared  side  by  side  with  those 
o(  his  brother,  had  not  even  a  succes  destime.     Not  long  after 
this  the  two  brothers  went  up  to  Cambridge,  where  their  eldest 
brother  Frederick  was  already  an  undergraduate,  and  in  the  year 
following  his  entrance  at  the  University,  Alfred  Tennyson  won 
the  Chancellor's  medal  from  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam  (who,  with 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  was  also  a  competitor)  for  a  poem  en- 
titled  "Timbuctoo."     This,  which  was  written  in  blank  verse 
attracted  some  favourable  notice  in  the  press,  and  appeared  among 
the  contents  of  Prolusiones  Academenicce.    A  year  later  still,  the 
young  poet  took  the  initiative  step  in  what  was  now  evidently 
destined  to  be  his  career.     In  this  year,   1830,  he  published 
a  volume  of  verse,  which   he  sent  forth   under  the  title  of 
•*  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical."     Of  these,  the  real  first-fruits  of  his 
genius,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  attracted  both  admiration  and 
ridicule 

At  this  early  period,  Tennyson's  work  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
old  Lake  School,  and  the  disciples  of  the  latter,  led  by  "  Chris- 
topher North,"  pronounced  upon  the  new  aspirant  for  fame,  a 
criticism  and  condemnation  as  ill-judged  as  it  was  premature. 
Popular  tradition  has  it  that  Keats  died  of  an  adverse  criticism. 
The  strength  of  Alfred  Tennyson  did  better — it  lived  to  confute 
his  detractors.  Yet,  in  justice  to  "  Christopher  North  "  and  the 
Lake  School,  let  it  be  said  that  in  Tennyson's  earlier  poetry  there 
is  much  that  is  unworthy  of  his  maturer  powers.  During  the  long 
years  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend, 
Arthur  Hallam,  and  the  publication  of  the  poem  which  first 
established  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
poetic  firmament,  it  is  evident  that  the  poetic  quality  in  Tennyson 
was  gathering  to  itself  ever-deepening  power ;  laying  up  for  itself 
fresh  stores  of  knowledge;  working  out   strenuously   deeper 
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problems,  until  all  these,  fused  in  the  fire  of  imaginative  genius, 
gave,  first,  that  great  British  elegy,  "richest  oblation,"  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  styles  it,  "  ever  offered  at  the  tomb  of  departed  friend- 
ship," and  later,  the  epic  which  stands  above  and  beyond  all  its 
author's  other  works,  the  epic  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  orna- 
ments of  modem  English  literature,  than  which,  had  Tennyson 
never  written  a  line  but  it,  would  have  placed  him  once  and  for 
ever  among  the  Immortals.  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King  "  are  the 
consummation,  the  completion,  the  ripest  richness  of  the  poetic 
genius  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Without,  in  these  narrow  limits,  attempting  anything  like  an 
exhaustively  critical  examination  of  his  poems  as  they  stand  in 
chronological  order,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  slightly  and  briefly 
some  outlines  of  the  course  which  the  poet's  genius  pursued. 

Now  it  will  be  no  presumptuous  disparagement  to  say  here 
that  the  course  of  Tennyson's  genius  was  not  one  unchecked 
march  of  triumphal  progress.  His  imagination  was  fitful.  At 
times  his  muse  touched  the  heights,  at  times  it  faltered  upon  the 
wing.  For  example,  in  1847  "The  Princess"  appeared.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  the  five  songs, 
incorporated  in  the  poem  in  the  second  edition,  that  the  poem 
itself  made  any  way  in  general  appreciation.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
this  poem  (which  its  author  sub-styled  a  medley,  for  some  reason 
not  clearly  apparent),  Tennyson's  peculiar  method  puzzled  and 
confounded  ordinary  readers.  The  five  songs,  on  the  other  hand 
— exquisite  melodies  in  verse,  as  they  are — came  home  at  once  to 
human  hearts.  They  form,  in  truth,  a  group  of  lyrics  as  noble 
as  anything  in  the  language.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  "  As  through 
the  Land,"  "  Sweet  and  Low,"  "  The  Splendour  falls  on  Castle 
Walls,"  "Ask  me  no  more,"  and  "Home  they  brought  her  Warrior, 
dead,"  will  be  dear  to  the  English  people  as  long  as  English  songs 
endure.  Nevertheless,  the  internal  evidences  of  curiously  mingled 
strength  and  weakness  are  in  "  The  Princess  "  even  more  marked 
than  in  "  Maud,"  admittedly  the  poet's  least  attractive  effort  of 
writing.  Opinion  as  to  "  Maud  "  is  widely  diversified.  It  has 
been  condemned  as  showing  undue  sympathy  with  perfectly 
hysterical  passion.  But  it  has  also,  perhaps,  been  more  justly  said, 
that  here  the  Laureate  was  not  dealing  with  a  theme  congenial 
to  his  best  powers  ;  that  the  excess  of  sentimental  sorrow,  over- 
weighted romance,  of  unbalanced  passion  which  runs  through 
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every  line,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  distinct  bias  of  Tenny- 
son's mind. 

Professor  Dov/den  and  other  critics  have  shown  how  strong  a 
feeling  for  the  dignity  and  righteousness  of  law  is  interwoven  with 
a\\  Tennyson's  deepest  feelings.     Therefore  it  has  been  put  for- 
ward, that  the  frantic  sentimentalism  of  '*  Maud,"  and  some 
portions  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  are  intended  as  a  species  of  satire 
on  the  extravagances  which  they  contain.     If  this  be  so,  then  it 
can  only  be  said  that  Tennyson  is  not  happy  in  such  satire. 
Indeed,  a  more  philosophic  aspect  is  clearly  his  delight     Passion 
there  is  with  Tennyson,  but  not  the  passion  which  overleaps  the 
sober  bounds  of  certain  laws  involving  the  true  dignity  of  the  race. 
And  in  this  we  see  traces  of  that  intense  insularity  of  feeling  and 
intellect  which  has  gone  far  to  make  Tennyson  above  and  beyond 
all  modem  poets,  the  chosen  poet  of  the  English  nation.     Per- 
haps there  is  no  English  poet  of  any  time,  except,  of  course, 
Shakespeare,  who  has  more  closely  reached  hold  of  the  heart  of 
tibe  nation,  than  Tennyson  ;  no  poet  whose  fine  utterances  are 
household  words  on  the  lips  of  his   fellow  countrymen   and 
women. 

If  the  limitation  of  his  genius,  contained  in  this  insularity  of 
ideas,  now  and  then  draws  him  back  from  the  highest  height,  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  endeared  him  beyond  common  affection 
to  his  own  nation.  His  own  intense  afTection  for  England  and 
ever}rthing  English  lies  on  the  surface  of  his  verse.  As  Mr. 
Stedman  says  of  him  in  the  "  Victorian  Poets : "  "In  his  verse  he 
is  as  truly  the  '  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form'  as  Spenser 
was  of  the  Elizabethan  Court,  Milton  of  the  Protectorate,  Pope 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  poetry  has  gathered  all  the 
elements  which  find  vital  expression  in  the  complex  modern  art." 
Perhaps  in  the  entire  range  of  his  poetry  there  is  no  achievement 
of  Tennyson's  which  exemplifies  this  view  of  Mr.  Stedman's 
better  than  "  In  Memoriam." 

It  may  be  said  of  this  last,  that  it  stands  alone  in  the  estimation 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  is  full  of  more  notable  sayings 
than,  not  excepting  the  Idylls,  any  other  poem  of  Tennyson's.  If 
the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  be  Tennyson's  greatest  work,  "In 
Memoriam  "  is  his  most  characteristic  and  deeply  significant  one. 
It  has  ingathered  the  fullest  maturity  of  intellect,  the  rarest  deeps 
of  emotion,  the  most  piercing  cry  of  bereavement    Above  all,  it 
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stands  vividly  in  peculiar  relation  to  the  needs,  and  wants,  the 
hopes,  and  certainly  the  fears,  of  the  age  which  saw  its  production. 
It  has  been  well  written,  that ''  it  was  by  no  means  accidental  that 
from  its  first  appearance  the  poem  found  recognition,  as  fully  at 
one  with  advancing  ideas,  and  that  it  gave  them  an  articulation 
and  expression  vainly  sought  before.  The  cause  may  be  under- 
stood when  we  trace  that  long  period  of  seventeen  years  from 
Arthur  Hallam's  death  in  1833  to  the  publication  of  'In 
Memoriam,'  in  1850,  during  which,  while  the  age  was  becoming 
aware  of  its  deepest  spiritual  problems,  the  poem  was  also  pro- 
gressing point  by  point  towards  completion.  In  those  years 
Tennyson  was  living  through  in  person  what  was  afterwards  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Nor  was  the  age  far 
behind  him.  Even  as  he  wrought,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  grey 
of  a  new  morning ;  to  him  it  was  merely  given  to  catch  from  the 
heights  of  poetic  vision  the  first  gleams  of  the  dawn.  True  as  it 
is  in  a  sense,  therefore,  that  Tennyson  led  his  age,  it  is  yet  truer 
to  say  he  found  his  age, — gave  quickening  and  impulse  to  what  al- 
ready existed  in  many  minds,  germinating  deeply  and  waiting  for 
expression.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  the  poem  emerged 
from  its  long  period  of  secret  growth,  it  became  at  once  the  mould 
which,  beyond  any  other  single  work  of  literature,  has  till  this 
day  given  shape  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  time." 

To  this,  it  may  be  added  that "  In  Memoriam  "  is  beyond  ques- 
tion a  British  Elegy,  and  that  as  such  there  is  none  which  can 
fitly  compare  with  it.  The  mind  that  conceived  it  had  in  truth 
vitally  united  itself  with  the  deepest  thought  of  the  age ;  yet  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  contradiction  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  poet 
of  our  modern  days,  Tennyson  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  the  most  modern  spirit  of  thought.  His  eclectism  may  in- 
deed be  taken  as  forming  a  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
schools.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  distance  which  lay  between  Tennyson  and  the  old 
Lake  School,  may  be  said  to  be  commensurate  with  that  which  lies 
between  his  philosophy  and  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the 
Modem  School  at  the  present  day. 

The  year  1850  was  the  commencement  in  every  sense  of  a  fresh 
epoch  in  the  poet's  career. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  which  he  did  without  proceeding  to  a 
degree,  Tennyson  seems  to  have  led  a  somewhat  wandering 
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existence.     I^rondon,  of  course,  found  him  very  often.    There  he 
associated  with  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Ster- 
ling, W.  E.  Gladstone,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Henry  Lushington, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Macready  the  actor. 
To  the  Carlyles,  Tennyson  appears  to  have  been  pre-eminently 
attractive.     Here  is  how  Carlyle  writes  of  him  at  this  time  to 
Emerson : — 

"  Alfred  is  one  of  the  British  and  foreign  figures,  who  are,  and 
remain  beautiful  to  me — ^a  living  human  soul,  to  whom  your  own 
soul  can  say,  Brother ! — one  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the 
world.  A  great  shock  of  rough  dusty-dark  hair,  bright  laughing 
hazel  eyes ;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate  ; 
of  sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes, 
cynically  loose,  free  and  easy;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His 
voice  is  musically  metallic — fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing 
wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between ;  speech  and  speculation,  free 
and  plenteous.  I  do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades  such  company 
over  a  pipe." 
To  this  may  be  added  Mrs.  Carlyle's  quota : — 
"  He  is  a  very  handsome  man,  and  a  noble-hearted  one,  with 
something  of  the  gipsy  in  his  appearance,  which  for  me  is  per- 
fectly charming." 

Nevertheless,  even  in  his  early  manhood,  the  love  of  company 
was  not  in  Tennyson.  He  did  not  display  at  any  time  the  genial 
sociability  and  power  of  attracting  society  to  him,  that  distin- 
guished his  compeer,  Robert  Browning.  He  had  a  half  contemp- 
tuous but  very  real  horror,  as  Charles  Knight  records,  of  digito 
monsirarL  After  his  marriage  with  Miss  Emily  Sellwood,  a  niece 
of  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  took  place 
in  1850,  he  withdrew  more  and  more  into  retirement.  The  some- 
what sensitive  inability  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  general  society 
grew  very  much  upon  him.  Nor  would  it  appear  that  he  attracted 
around  him  in  his  very  happy  home,  that  ring  of  personal  friends 
which  men  of  his  order  delight  to  have  about  them.  There  was 
indeed  about  Tennyson  a  certain  chill  reserve.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  though  the  capacity  for  close  friendship,  which  his 
nature  contained,  had  gathered  itself  up  and  concentrated  its  en- 
tire force  upon  that  friend  of  his  youth,  so  early  lost,  so  deeply 
mourned  ;  as  if  he  had,  indeed,  but  little  friendship  left  for  other 

men.    There  has  been  about  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  his  life,  as  in 
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his  deathy  a  certain    Rembrantesque  dignity  and   reserve-^a 
certain  subduing  of  lighter  colouring,  of  lighter  aspects  of  life. 

The  year  which  had  seen  his  marriage  and  the  publication 
of  "  In  Memoriam,"  also  saw  him  chosen  to  succeed  Words- 
worth as  Poet  Laureate.  Five  years  previously  Wordsworth 
had  written  of  him :  "  He  is  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living 
poets,  and  I  hope  will  live  to  give  the  world  better  things."  The 
appointment  met  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  nation.  Yet 
the  finest  of  the  Laureate's  works  was  still  to  come,  and  when  it 
did  come  in  its  completed  form,  the  great  creative  period  of 
Tennyson's  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  That  is,  the  creative 
period  of  the  poet,  his  dramatic  works  belonging  to  his  later 
years.  In  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Tennyson  used  English 
blank  verse,  and  used  it,  perhaps,  in  an  absolute  perfection.  It 
was,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  the  "  mighty  line  "  of  Marlowe  in  a 
softer  and  sweeter  strain.  There  has  been  more  than  one 
attempt  made  to  detract  from  the  power  of  this  great  Christian 
epic,  but  to  deny  the  greatness  of  this  poem  would  be  to  deny 
the  greatness  of  the  poet  itself,  for  in  it  the  whole  mind  and  art 
of  Tennyson  have  been  concentrated.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not 
a  world  poet.  It  is  true  that  those  very  characteristics  which 
make  him  essentially  an  English  poet  tend  to  obscure  from  his 
sight  the  larger  world  which  lies  outside  his  own  people  and  his 
own  land.  His  heroes  and  his  heroines  are  all  characteristically 
English ;  his  pictures  are  set  in  an  English  landscape,  always 
without  variation.  But  who  has  touched  these  English  men  and 
women  with  a  greater  grace  ?  Who  has  spread  forth  the  fair 
English  landscape  before  our  eyes  with  more  consummate  colour- 
ing? None,  unless  we  go  back  to  Shakespeare,  Tennyson's 
pictures  surpass  Wordsworth's  because  there  is  in  them  all  the 
note  of  an  unwearied  sympathy  with  the  "  human  heart  that 
boats,"  even  if  that  human  heart  be  always  of  necessity  an 
English  heart.  He  had  his  limitations,  but  within  them  there 
are  few  that  overshadow  him.  The  nation  will  find  it  hard  to 
listen  to  a  singer  whose  voice  shall  equal  in  fascination  the  voice  of 
this  great  singer  of  sweet  songs.  It  will  be  well  for  any  nation 
and  for  England  to  have  a  singer  who  shall  sing  for  them,  as  he 
always  sang,  of  all  those  things  that  are  true,  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report ;  who  will  speak  to  tell  his  countrymen  of  the  "  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life  ; "  who  can  point  to  the  Golden  Age  of 
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wKicli  all    poets  chant,  as  that  which  will  be  achieved  by  the 
patient  ^working  out  of  true  progression  ;  who  can  say  for  it : 

"  Patience !    There  is  a  hand  that  guides." 

Better,  one  who  can  live  in  his  own  life,  the  high  morality  which 

he  sings  of  in  his  verse.    It  is  well  for  a  nation  to  have  had  this 

strong  Soul — this  soul  who  went  to  its  voyage  into  the  Infinite 

with  only  the  calm  request,  most  earnestly  oflfered,  most  touch- 

ingly  granted : 

**  Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as,  moving,  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  t 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar.'' 

ELLA    MACMAHON. 
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^be  £aronet'0  Baudbten 

I. 

TllE-Baronet's  daughter  was  fair  and  free, 
And  lovers  came  flocking  from  hill  and  fen : 

"  I  never  shall  love  any  man,"  said  she, 
"  While  liars  are  liars  and  men  are  men  " 

II. 

The  Baronet's  daughter  married  an  earl  ; 

And  her  face  grew  to  marble,  her  heart  grew  to  stone, 
For  she  knew  that  the  years  had  brought  in  their  whirl 

The  love  that  is  given  but  once  and  for  one. 

III. 

The  Baronet's  daughter  whispered  a  place 
Where  the  roses  gleamed  in  the  perfect  day : 

**  Kiss  me,"  she  said  ;  and  in  that  embrace 
They  wedded  and  parted  for  ever  and  aye. 

IV. 

The  Baronet's  daughter  lives  her  life, 
And  her  name  is  a  by-word  from  Sheba  to  Dan. 

And  her  lover  has  taken  another  to  wife  : 
For  she  was  a  woman,  and  he  is  a  man. 


Zbc  Ibomc  tbat  3acli  Suitt 

By  DARLEY  DALE, 
Author  of  '*Fair  Kathbrinb,"  ''The  Village  BLACKSMirH,**  etc 

CHAPTER  I. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  time  was  morning,  the  month  was  May,  the  place  was 
Venice.  The  sea  was  calm,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly  over  the  lovely  water-city  with  her  marble 
palaces,  her  narrow  streets,  her  Temple  Beautiful. 

Coming  out  from  that  temple  this  May  morning  was  an  Eng- 
lishman; there  was  no  mistake  about  his  nationality;  his  tall 
figui^e — ^he  was  a  young  giant  compared  with  some  Italians  near 
him — ^his  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  his  fair  complexion,  his  blue 
e3^es,  all  proclaimed  his  Saxon  origin  ;  and  he  too,  like  the  morn- 
ing and  the  city  and  the  temple,  he  too  was  beautiful. 

Like  a  young  King  Olaf,  he  paused  for  a  moment  with  his  back 
to  that  lovely  rainbow-hued  church  of  Saint  Mark  and  gazed 
upwards  at  the  Campanile;  then  he  walked  towards  the  two 
granite  columns  which  stand  like  two  sentinels  guarding  the 
heart  of  Venice  and  paused  between  them,  apparently  waiting 
for  some  one  to  join  him. 

He  evinced  no  signs  of  impatience ;  he  seemed  to  be  thinking 
deeply,  and  the  thoughts  were  apparently  happy  ones,  for  his 
handsome  face  was  glowing  with  hope  and  joy.  No  wonder,  for 
Felix  Oxburgh,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  one  of  the  fairest  scenes 
this  beautiful  world  has  to  offer  her  weary  children,  was  young, 
clever,  handsome ;  he  was  heir  to  an  old  but  not  large  estate  in 
the  east  of  England ;  he  had  the  whole  world  before  him,  and  he 
had  just  come  to  a  decision  which  was  to  influence  his  whole 
life.  He  had  been  to  mass ;  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  had  settled 
upon  his  future  career. 

Presently  he  was  joined  by  a  friend,  whose  profession  was  as 
easy  to  guess  as  his  country ;  there  was  little  doubt  that  soldier- 
like gait  and  air,  that  smart,  trim  figure,  so  carefully  dressed,  be- 
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longed  to  an  English  officer.  The  new-comer  was  older,  though 
not  more  than  twenty  five  or  six,  than  Felix  ;  he  was  smaller  and 
darker,  and,  though  good-looking,  not  so  strikingly  handsome. 
He  was  under  six  feet,  and  he  was  gracefully  rather  than  power- 
fully built ;  he  had  chestnut-coloured  hair  and  moustache,  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  was  considered  very  good-looking,  if  not  strictly 
handsome ;  but  his  face  lacked  any  expression  of  great  intellec- 
tual power.  In  fact.  Jack  Lockwood  was  no  genius,  he  was  a 
man  of  average  ability ;  a  thorough  gentleman  and  an  excellent 
officer,  with  very  little  besides  his  pay  to  live  upon. 

"  Here  you  are,  Oxburgh ;  aren't  you  ready  for  breakfast  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Lockwood,  running  his  arm  through  his  friend's. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Jack,  I  have  decided  what  my 
future  career  is  to  be,  and  I  am  going  back  to  England  with  you 
at  once  to  break  the  news  to  my  father." 

"  Break  the  news  ?    Why  ?    Will  he  disapprove  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  will  at  first ;  but  Selsey  and  I  between  us  will,  I 
think,  overrule  his  objections.  Selsey  is  engaged  to  my  eldest 
sister,  you  know." 

"  Selsey.  I  thought  he  was  a  parson  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
full  of  philanthropic  schemes,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  So  he  is.  My  mother  and  sisters  are  Protestants  ;  it  is  only 
my  father  and  I  who  are  Catholics  still,  as  all  the  Oxburghs  have 
ever  been,  till  my  father  married  a  Protestant  But  Selsey  is  one 
of  the  best  fellows  living.  I  admire  him  immensely,  in  spite  of 
his  creed,  saving  your  presence." 

"  How  many  sisters  have  you  ?" 

"  Only  two  ;  Frances,  who  is  engaged  to  Selsey,  and  little  Joy, 
who  is  only  eighteen.  I  wish  you  would  come  down  with  me  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  see  them,  Lockwood." 

"  I  will  with  pleasure." 

"  That  is  settled,  then.  I  hope  you'll  help  me  to  get  my  father's 
consent  to  my  proposed  career." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  yet." 

"  I  mean  to  be  a  doctor." 

«  A  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  see,  Lockwood,  I  am  not  well  off  now ;  I  have 
only  what  my  father  allows  me ;  but  I  shall  be  rich  some  day ; 
until  then,  I  feel  I  must  do  something  to  alleviate  the  misery  that 
I  know  exists  among  the  very  poor.     *  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
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none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee.'  I  must  give  my  strength, 
my  talents,  my  life,  to  this  cause ;  nothing  short  of  that  will 
satisfy  me." 

"  But  why  be  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Why  not  be  a  priest  ?  you  mean.  Because  at  present  I  have 
not  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood.'  Moreover,  Oxburgh  must  go 
to  a  Catholic  ;  no  Protestant  can  inherit  it ;  and  it  would  break 
my  father's  heart  if  it  had  to  go  out  of  the  family." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  it  had  not  occurred  to  me ;  I  only 
wonder  why  you  have  chosen  the  medical  profession." 

"  I  think  it  the  noblest  of  all ;  moreover,  I  can,  I  think,  do  more 
good  as  a  doctor  than  in  any  other  way.  I  shall  attend  only  the 
very  poor,  and,  of  course,  gratuitously ;  I  am  not  going  to  make 
money  out  of  it.  If  Selsey  insists  on  my  taking  nominal  fees, 
they  will  go  towards  medicines.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

**  Quixotic,  but  like  you.  It  is  a  grand  idea,  Felix ;  but  do  you 
think  it  will  bring  you  happiness,  eairthly  happiness,  I  mean  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  I  am  sure  it  will.  I  am  seeking  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  in  that  search  I  shall,  I  believe,  find  my  own  ;  but,  if  not,  why, 
t  is  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  I  have  no  sort  or  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  happiness  it  will  bring  hereafter." 

"That  is  so  like  a  Catholic  ;  you  all  seem  to  regard  this  life  as 
a  mere  school  for  the  next  world  ;  like  schoolboys  you  are  always 
looking  forward  to  the  holidays." 

"  We  certainly  don't  expect  happiness  here.  Isn't  it  Schopen- 
hauer who  says  Christianity  is  a  pessimistic  religion  ?  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  that  saying." 

^  Welly  I  suppose  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  a  religion 
whose  symbol  is  an  instrument  of  torture,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  Do  you  expect  great  happiness  in  this  world  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  love  my  profession,  I  hope  to  get  on  in  it ;  I  am 
ambitious  of  glory,  and,  of  course,  I  have  my  dreams  of  earthly 
love,  though  I  have  not  yet  met  the  girl  who  is  to  captivate  me 
and  teach  me  that  there  is  a  heaven  even  here  below." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I  hope  you'll  find  it  is  so,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  is  a  good  wish.  But,  for  me,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  get 
to  heaven  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  suppose  we  go  in  to  breakfast," 
said  Felix. 

"By all  means.  Felix,  I  wonder,  if  you  and  I  could  stand  here 
fifty  years  hence  between  these  two  columns,  what  our  views  of 
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life  would  be  then.  Should  we  then  agree  with  Solomon  and  say, 
*  all  is  vanity  ?  *  Love,  glory,  philanthropy,  ambition,  altruism, 
honours,  riches,  is  it  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ?  " 

"  Much  of  it,  I  am  afraid,  is.  But  I  think  I  have  chosen  the 
better  part,  and  I  do  not  fear  the  result,  if  only  I  have  strength  to 
follow  the  course  I  have  chosen." 

"  Time  will  prove  who  is  the  wiser :  I  with  my  selfish  hopes 
of  love  and  glory,  you  with  your  unselfish  hope  of  sacrificing 
yourself  to  others.  Mine  is  the  natural  life,  yours  the  super- 
natural ;  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  both.  Well,  time  will  prove 
us." 

With  this  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  Piazza,  with  its  ducal 
palace  and  rainbow-tinted  basilica,  its  columns  and  its  Campanile, 
and  went  to  their  hotel  to  breakfast,  intending  to  start  for  Eng- 
land that  evening,  whither  we  will  follow  them,  for  they  are  the 
heroes  of  this  story. 

CHAPTER   II. 

THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 
''  In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lancelot  came." 

OxBURGH  Hall,  the  home  of  Felix  Oxburgh,  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence  in  a  picturesque  village  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties. 
The  house  itself  is  not  large,  but  the  gardens  are  celebrated  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  their  beauty,  and  the  park  in  which  the 
house  stands  is  extensive  ;  but  Mr.  Oxburgh'  was  not  a  rich 
man. 

The  Oxburghs  were  remarkable  for  being  a  very  handsome 
family ;  the  squire  himself  was  a  most  aristocratic-looking  hand- 
some man  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  his  fair  hair  was  sprinkled 
with  grey,  and  he  was  getting  rather  bald  and  just  a  trifle  stouter 
than  he  used  to  be ;  but  otherwise  he  showed  no  signs  of  age. 
His  complexion  was  fresh  and  florid,  his  eyes  remarkably  blue, 
and  his  features  might  have  been  cast  in  some  Greek  mould,  they 
were  so  regular.  Hypercriticism  might  have  discovered  a  haughty 
expression  in  his  fine  face,  and  pride  was  doubtless  a  considerable 
element  in  Mr.  Oxburgh's  composition,  but  unless  roused  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  it  was  a  dormant  one. 

The  squire  never  forgot  he  was  John  Oxburgh,  of  Oxburgh ; 
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but  then  he  was  not  always  rememberii^  it,  and  there  is  all  the 
diflference  between  the  two.  If  other  people  forgot  it,  he  reminded 
them  of  it. 

His  wife's  beauty  was  of  a  different  type.  She  was  very  small 
and  very  delicate,  a  little  fragile  creature  who  looked  as  if  a  high 
wind  would  blow  her  away.  She  had  quantities  of  soft  silky 
wavy  brown  hair,  which  waved  over  her  forehead  and  made  her 
delicate  skin  appear  whiter  even  than  it  was,  by  contrast.  To 
match  this  hair  she  had  great  brown  eyes,  whose  pathetic  expres- 
rion  had  driven  Mr.  Oxburgh  wild  in  his  youth,  and  made  him 
do  what  no  Oxburgh  had  ever  done — marry  a  Protestant  Those 
same  sweet  eyes  had  afterwards  persuaded  him  to  allow  his 
daughters  to  be  brought  up  in  their  mother's  religion. 

Add  to  these  eyes  small  delicate  features,  a  sweet  expression, 
a  languid  manner  and  a  low  gentle  voice  and  musical  laugh,  and 
you  have  tbe  outward  woman.  As  for  character,  happily,  perhaps, 
for  her  husband,  she  had  none  in  the  sense  the  word  is  often  em- 
ployed, namely,  a  fine  epithet  for  temper.  She  was  not  intellectual, 
neither  was  she  a  domestic  woman.  She  did  nothing  as  a  rule 
but  she  did  it  well  She  worshipped  her  husband,  she  loved  her 
daughters,  she  idolized  her  son ;  and  they  petted  and  spoilt  her, 
and  trea.ted  her  rather  as  a  child  than  the  mother  of  a  family. 
Some  women  never  grow  up ;  Mrs.  Oxburgh  was  such  an  one. 

Her  sitting-room  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  house.  It 
was  upstairs,  and  had  a  large  bay  window  overlooking  a  part  of 
the  garden  called  the  south  terrace  and  the  park  beyond.  Here 
were  brought  the  finest  flowers  Perriam,  the  head  gardener,  could 
produce  ;  here  Mrs.  Oxburgh  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  time, 
and  here  the  squire  would  come  a  dozen  times  a  day  to  see  if  she 
were  all  r^ht,  as  he  expressed  it ;  here  Jack  Lockwood  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  pretty  Mrs.  Oxburgh  and  her  daughters, 
about  a  week  after  he  left  Venice. 

Felix  was  unavoidably  detained  in  London,  and  as  he  was  likely 
to  be  there  at  least  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Lockwood,  whose  uncle  had 
recently  been  appointed  vicar  of  Oxburgh,  decided  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  at  the  Vicarage  ;  and  then  when  Felix,  came  down, 
accept  his  invitation  to  stay  at  the  Hall.  He  called  at  the  Hall  the 
day  after  he  reached  Oxburgh,  and  the  squire  happening  to  meet 
him  in  the  garden,  took  him  up  to  Mrs.  Oxburgh's  room,  where 
that  lady  and  her  daughters  were  holding  an  animated  conversa- 
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tion  over  a  new  bonnet  which  had  just  arrived  for  Mrs.  Oxburgh 
and  which  did  not  meet  with  her  approbation. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  said  the  squire,  as  he  walked  into  the 
room,  followed  by  Mr,  Lockwood. 

"  No,  I  am  as  cross  as  cross  can  be.  Do  look  here,  John ;  did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  frightful  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oxburgh, 
pointing  to  the  new  bonnet  which  she  had  just  thrown  on  to  the 
floor,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  her  daughters. 

"  I  have  brought  a  visitor,  Felix's  friend — Mr.  Lockwood — ^to 
see  you.  Lockwood,  I  am  sorry  you  should  see  at  a  glance  what 
a  virago  my  wife  is  ;  however,  the  family  skeleton  is  unveiled  at 
once.  I  shall  have  your  sympathy,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  squire, 
as  he  picked  up  the  offending  bonnet  and  sat  down  by  his  wife's 
side  with  it  in  his  hand. 

''Don't  be  so  silly,  John.  Mr.  Lockwood,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Oxburgh,  and  my  youngest.  Miss  Joy  Oxburgh." 

"  The  *  ringing  Joy  of  the  hall,' "  quoted  the  squire. 

"  Do  be  quiet,  John  ;  you  make  Joy  blush,"  said  Mrs.  Oxburgh, 
as  Joy  and  Jack  executed  elaborate  bows  to  each  other. 

And  while  the  squire  is  pinching  and  pulling  his  wife's  bonnet 
into  shape,  and  trying  to  persuade  her  it  is  very  pretty,  and  the 
three  young  people  are  exchanging  commonplaces,  we  will  look 
at  the  sisters. 

Frances  Oxburgh  was  a  tall,  fine  girl,  not  strictly  handsome, 
but  very  nice-looking,  with  a  quiet,  gentle  manner ;  a  person  who 
you  felt  instinctively  was  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency. 

Joy  was  five  years  younger  than  her  sister,  her  father's  darling, 
who  was  sometimes  naughty  and  had  to  be  scolded  and  then  for- 
given ;  a  bright,  happy,  laughing  girl,  full  of  health  and  life  and 
spirits ;  full,  too,  of  romantic  dreams  of  knights-errant,  of  Galahads 
and  Lancelots,  particularly  of  Lancelots. 

She  had  blushed  crimson  when  her  father  called  her  the 
"  ringing  Joy  of  the  hall,"  and  when  she  blushed,  Joy  was  lovely ; 
as  a  rule  she  was  rather  pale,  but  her  colour  came  and  went  very 
easily,  and  gave  a  varying  charm  to  her  type  of  beauty,  which  was 
not  the  regular  chiselled  features  of  her  father  and  Felix,  but  de- 
pended largely  on  her  colouring  and  expression.  She  had  the 
same  thick  milk-white  complexion  as  her  mother,  and  the  same 
waving  brown  hair,  but  Joy's  hair  had  a  reddish  tinge  which  her 
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mother's  lacked  ;  and  her  great  eyes  looked  blue  in  some  lights 
and  grey  in  others. 

She  was  often  called  "  Little  Joy  "  by  her  family,  but  Joy  was 
not  small ;  by  the  side  of  her  little  mother  she  looked  quite  a  big 
woman,  though  shorter  and  slighter  than  Frances. 

And  Jack  Lockwood,  as  he  looked  at  her,  felt,  '^  Here,  by  God's 
rood,  is  the  one  maid  for  me." 

And  she,  foolish,  romantic  Joy,  thought  here  was  a  man 
more  like  Sir  Lancelot  than  any  ideal  man  her  imagination 
had  ever  conjured  up,  or  any  real  man  it  had  yet  been  her  lot  to 
see. 

And  so  being  thus  favourably  impressed  with  each  other,  they 
soon  broke  through  the  ice  of  their  first  meeting,  and  by  the  time 
the  squire  had  convinced  his  wife  the  bonnet  was  really  a  very 
pretty  one  after  all,  Jack  and  Joy  were  laughing  and  talking  like 
old  friends. 

*'  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  John.  I  daresay  it  will  suit  me  ; 
I  think  I'll  keep  it  after  all.     What  do  you  say,  Frances  ?  " 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  will,  mother,  if  father  likes  it,"  said 
Frances  smiling. 

"  Ah !  Frances,  I  am  siu'e  you  will  give  in  to  Mr.  Selsey  far 
more  than  I  do  to  your  father." 

''I  hope  she  will  for  Selse/s  sake,  or  he  will  be  a  terribly  hen- 
pecked husband.  Don't  you  think  so,  Lockwood,  judg^ing  from 
the  little  you  have  seen  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

*'  Juc^ng  from  what  Felix  has  told  me,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  fear  of  that,  sir,"  said  Jack  smiling. 

"  So  Felix  told  you  all  about  us,  did  he  ?  Now  what  did  he 
say  of  me,  please  ?  "  said  Joy. 

"  He  said  you  were  very  charming." 

''Well,  so  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Joy,  so  naively  that  they  all 
burst  out  laughing. 

''  There  can't  be  two  opinions  on  that  point,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  there  can.  But  suppose  we  have  a 
game  at  tennis  instead  of  paying  compliments.  Will  you  play, 
father  ? "  said  Joy ;  and  Mr.  Oxburgh  consenting,  they  left  Mrs. 
Oxburgh  alone  and  went  out  to  the  tennis  lawn. 

And  that  night,  instead  of  going  to  sleep  as  was  her  wont 
directly  her  head  was  on  her  pillow,  Joy  lay  awake  wondering  if 
her  Sir  Lancelot  were  heart-whole,  or  if  there  were  a  Guinevere 
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somewhere  in  the  background,  and  every  thne  she  closed  her 
eyes  Elaine's  song  rang  in  her  ears : 

"'  Sweet  is  true  love,  though  given  in  vain,  in  vain ; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain : 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 
Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?    Then  bitter  death  must  be." 

Further  than  this  Joy  could  not  remember,  but  over  and  over 
again  she  kept  whispering  these  lines  to  herself,  till  at  last  she 
fell  asleep,  muttering,  "  Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  Then  bitter  death 
must  be." 

Was  love  sweet  ?  Joy  did  not  know ;  love  was  until  now  un- 
known to  her. 

The  next  day  brought  Jack  Lockwood  on  some  pretext  again 
to  the  Hall ;  the  morrow  did  the  same,  and  so  on  it  went  every 
day  till  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  lookers-on  that  Joy  was 
the  magnet  which  attracted  him.  By  the  time  Felix  arrived 
with  Mr.  Selsey  ten  days  later,  Jack  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  whole  family,  and  Joy  was  learning  to  answer  the  question, 
"  Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  "  in  the  affirmative ;  nevertheless,  though 
every  thrush  seemed  to  sing,  "  Sweet  is  true  love,"  some  subtle 
spirit  was  ever  whispering  in  her  ears,  "  though  given  in  vain,  in 
vain  ; "  and  so  it  happened  when  Felix  came  he  noticed  a  change 
in  Joy. 

He  left  her  a  careless  laughing  child ;  he  found  her  a  woman 
still  happy  and  gay,  but  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  now  there 
never  was  before  \  and  there  was  a  reason  now  for  the  bright  red 
blushes  which  used  to  come  and  go  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
and  the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  Jack  Lockwood  was  ever 
near  her. 

Joy's  face  was  not  difficult  to  read  at  this  stage  of  her  exist- 
ence ;  it  was  such  a  tell-tale  face,  so  full  of  expression,  that  it 
told  far  more  than  its  owner  wished  it  to  tell ;  was  she  pleased 
or  vexed,  gay  or  sad,  hopeful  or  desponding,  a  glance  sufficed 
to  those  who  knew  her  to  read  her  mood. 

"  You  don't  like  Mr.  Lockwood,  Joy,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Selsey, 
the  evening  of  his  arrival,  when  Jack  had  gone  to  the  Rectory  to 
dress  for  dinner  at  the  Hall. 

Mr.  Selsey  loved  to  tease  Joy,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and 
she  for  once  did  not  notice  his  irony,  and  was  caught. 
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Oh !  Tom,  I  am  sure  I  do ;  he  is  Felix's  friend ;  I  like  him 
very  much,"  exclaimed  Joy,  blushing  the  colour  of  a  peony. 

^  Do  you  indeed  ?    What  a  pity  he  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  reciprocating  the  feeling,"  continued  Mr.  Selsey. 

**  What  a  tease  you  are,  Tom.  Why,  he  is  always  after  Joy, 
isn't  he,  mother  ?  "  said  Frances. 

**  Tom,  you  are  odious ;  I  can't  think  what  Frances  sees  in  you," 
said  Joy  rather  petulantly. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  Joy  ?  She  sees  a  fine  handsome  man,  a 
popular  preacher,  and  her  devoted  slave,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

A  popular  preacher  Mr.  Selsey  certainly  was,  and  a  very 
charming  little  man,  but  he  was  remarkably  plain,  and  so  small 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  flashing  black  ty^^  he  would  have 
been  insignificant  also ;  but  he  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  own 
beauty  in  this  ironical  strain.  Neither  was  he  likely  to  be  a 
slave  to  Frances ;  devoted  he  was,  but  the  slavery,  if  there  were 
any,  would  be  on  her  side,  and  Frances  would  not  have  had  it 
otherwise. 

He  was  a  rich  man,  but  hitherto  he  had  lived  very  simply, 
spending  a  great  deal  of  his  income  on  various  philanthropic 
schemes  for  what  he  was  wont  to  call  the  promotion  of  Christian 
happiness.  He  had  a  living  in  the  East  End  of  London,  where 
he  lived  in  lodgings,  but  he  was  looking  out  for  a  house  in  the 
West  End  to  which  to  take  his  bride  ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  present  visit  was  to  get  Frances  to  fix  the  day  for  their 
marriage ;  the  other  object  was  to  help  Felix  to  persuade  the 
squire  to  consent  to  his  entering  the  medical  profession. 

Before  dinner,  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  Felix  carried 
him  down  to  the  smoking-room  to  discuss  this  latter  question 
with  his  father.  Mr.  Selsey  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
when  he  had  lighted  his  pipe,  he  sank  into  an  easy-chair  to  enjoy 
what  he  rarely  indulged  in,  an  idle  hour. 

"  Well,  Selsey,  what  is  your  latest  extravagance  ?  "  said  the 
squire. 

"  A  free  public  library  for  my  parishioners,  with  a  lecture-hall 
adjoining." 

"  Have  you  the  money  ?  " 

"  Some  of  .it,  but  I  am  open  to  subscriptions,  Mr.  Ox- 
burgh." 

'*  I  dare  say,"  said  the  squire,  buttoning  his  coat  up  with  a 
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smile,  which  Mr.  Selsey  knew  meant  he  would  give  him  a  cheque 
before  he  left. 

"  Well,  Felix,  and  have  you  decided  on  your  future  yet  ?  I 
hope  your  ideas  are  less  Utopian  than  Selsey's?"  said  the 
squire. 

Felix  and  Mr.  Selsey  exchanged  glances. 

"  Yes,  I  have  decided,"  said  Felix. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  study  medicine,"  said  Felix. 

"  Study  medicine  !  what  for  ?  "  said  the  squire  in  amazement. 

"  To  become  a  doctor." 

"  A  what  ?     A  doctor  ?    You  are  joking,  my  boy.** 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not.     I  mean  it." 

"  Then  you  must  be  mad." 

**  No,  I  am  quite  sane,  I  believe." 

"  But  it  is  impossible  ;  you  can't  be  a  doctor." 

"  Why  not,  father  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  an  Oxburgh." 

"  I  don't  see  that  that  affects  the  question ;  it  is  the  noblest 
profession  there  is." 

"  Quite  so ;  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  there,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  must  have  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  it  is  not 
fit  that  the  future  squire  of  Oxburgh  should  be  a  doctor.  If  you 
choose  to  study  medicine,  you  can't  possibly  practise." 

"  I  don't  mean  to,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,"  said 
Felix. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  go  about  the  world  doing  good  to  my  fellow-creatures,  or 
at  least  trying  to  do  so." 

**  But  why  do  you  conceive  the  study  of  medicine  is  a  neces- 
sary antecedent  to  this  highly  useful  career?"  said  the  squire 
sarcastically. 

"  Because  I  wish  to  heal  the  sick  among  other  things ;  in  fact, 
that  will  be  my  main  work,  to  doctor  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay  for  a  doctor,"  said  Felix. 

"  And  draw  upon  yourself  the  hatred  of  the  profession  you  so 
justly  admire." 

"  I  don't  fear  that  The  medical  profession  is  a  very  generous 
one ;  besides,  I  shall  do  it  no  harm,  as  I  shall  only  attend  the 
poor,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  deciding  who  are  the  poor, 
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and  that  without  payment;  I  cannot  do  other  doctors  any 
harm/'  said  Felix. 

"  It  is  madness.    Selsey,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

''  I  think  it  is  a  grand  idea,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  oppose 
it,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  But  what  is  it  to  lead  to  ?  " 

"  To  nothing  in  a  worldly  sense.  I  do  not  expect  or  wish  to 
gain  riches,  fame,  or  honours.  I  wish  to  fail  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view ;  I  shall  aim  at  failure,  and  I  shall  succeed,"  replied 
Felix. 

''  It  is  a  wild.  Quixotic  scheme  ;  is  your  whole  life  to  be  spent 
in  doctoring  impecunious  patients  for  the  love  of  humanity  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  should  like  to  supplement  my  medical  calling  by  going 
about  the  country  lecturing,"  said  Felix. 

"  Accompanied,  Mr.  Oxburgh,  by  a  coffin-like  apparatus  he  has 
been  constructing,  which  contains  a  board  on  which  he  contem- 
plates sketching  illustrations  to  his  lectures,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Selsey. 

''  He  is  mad  ;  he  deserves  to  be  locked  up  far  more  than  half 
the  lunatics  now  in  asylums,"  said  the  squire. 

"  But  you  consent  to  allowing  me  to  indulge  my  mania,  don't 
you,  father  ?  "  said  Felix  gently. 

''You  should  never  contradict  the  insane, you  know,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Selsey. 

''  Selsey,  you  are  as  bad  as  Felix ;  he  has  caught  this  altruistic 
craze  from  you,  I  believe." 

"  Father,  you  have  never  refused  me  anything  in  my  life ;  you 
won't  refuse  me  this,  will  you?"  said  Felix  in  his  winning 
manner. 

"  I  must  consider  it    What  does  your  mother  say  ?  " 

"  She  approves  of  it ;  so  does  Frances,"  said  Felix. 

"  Of  course,  women  have  no  real  opinions.  I  wonder  what 
Amy  Keppel  will  say ;  I  should  like  to  hear  her  view  of  the 
matter  before  I  decide.  I  will  send  for  her.  Let  me  see,  I  have 
missed  the  post ;  I  will  telegraph  to  her  to  come  on  Thursday, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  the  squire,  going  to  his  own  room 
to  write  the  telegram. 

"  If  any  one  can  dissuade  him  Amy  will,"  he  remarked  to  his 
wife  later  on. 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  will  dissuade  him  from  this ;  he.  con- 
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siders  it  his  vocation,  and  unless  you  positively  forbid  him  he 
will  follow  it,"  said  Mrs.  Oxburgh. 

'  I  can't  forbid  him  ;  he  is  of  age,  he  can  choose  for  himself ; 
all  I  can  do  is  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  it.  By  the  way, 
haven't  you  asked  Lockwood  to  stay  in  the  house  this  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  comes  on  Saturday  for  a  week.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  what  room  is  Amy  to  have  ?  The  right  wing  is 
being  papered  ;  we  have  only  two  spare  rooms  available  just  now, 
except  the  haunted  room,  and  you  can't  put  her  there." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  must  have  that.  I 
daresay  Mr.  Selsey  won't  mind  ;  he  is  not  nervous.  I'll  ask  him, 
or  get  Frances  to  do  so ;  he  can  sleep  in  the  red  room  till  Mr. 
Lockwood  comes  to  stay." 

"  Practically  he  is  staying  here ;  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
here.    Joy  seems  to  have  made  a  conquest, "  said  Mr.  Oxburgh. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  case  ;  he  is  a  very  charming  fellow,  an  ex- 
cellent son,  and  Mrs.  Danby  tells  me  Colonel  Danby  has  the  very 
highest  opinion  of  him." 

"  He  has  very  little  besides  his  pay,  though ;  however,  Joy  is  so 
young,  they  can  afford  to  wait,  and  if  it  comes  to  anything,  I  shall 
insist  upon  their  doing  so.  He  dines  here  to-night,  I  suppose," 
said  the  squire,  as  the  dinner  gong  sounded. 

"  Lockwood,  have  you  ever  met  my  niece,  or  rather  Mrs.  Ox- 
burgh's  niece.  Miss  Keppel  ?  "  said  the  squire  at  dinner. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  have  had  that  pleasure,"  replied  Mr. 
Lockwood. 

*'  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  very  fascinating ;  she  is  coming 
on  Thursday,  so  buckle  on  your  armour,"  said  the  squire. 

Joy  knit  her  pretty  brows  into  the  semblance  of  a  frown  at  this 
speech,  but  Mr.  Lockwood  whispered  something  in  an  undertone 
which  soon  dispelled  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  your  cousin  Amy  is  coming,"  said  Mr.  Selsey, 
afterwards,  to  Frances,  for  Miss  Keppel  was  no  favourite  of  his, 
and,  as  Frances  knew,  the  dislike  was  mutual. 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Selsey  was  a  very  good  judge  of  character, 
and  he  had  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of  Miss  Keppel,  who  a 
year  or  two  ago  had  tried  her  powers  of  fascination  on  him,  and 
failing  to  bring  him  under  the  spell  of  her  charms,  had  taken  a 
violent  dislike  to  him. 

Frances  did  not  like  her  cousin  ;  very  few  ladies  did  like  Amy 
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Keppel ;  even  Mrs.  Oxburgh,  who  was  never  heard  to  say  an  un- 
kind thing  of  any  one,  could  speak  sharply  of  her  niece,  her  only 
sister*s  only  child.  With  the  squire  she  was  a  prime  favourite, 
and  Felix,  though  alive  to  some  of  her  failings,  was  undoubtedly 
very  fond  of  her. 

Joy  was  perhaps  one  of  the  few  women  who  liked  her ;  she  was 

flattered  by  the  friendship  of  an  attractive  girl  several  years  older 

than  herself,  who  had  the  reputation  of  bringing  every  man  she 

met  to  her  feet ;  but  yet  Joy,  if  she  had  spoken  the  truth,  would 

have  preferred  that  her  cousin's  present  visit  should  be  deferred. 

This  was  not  to  be ;  on  Thursday  Miss  Keppel  arrived  while 

Mr.  Selsey,  Jack  Lockwood  and  the  young  Oxburghs  were  at  a 

garden  party. 

The  squire  met  his  favourite  niece,  and  as  he  drove  her  home, 
told  her  of  Felix's  mad  project,  and  told  her  also  he  had  sent  for 
her  that  she  might  use  her  influence  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 

"Til  do  my  best,  Uncle  John  ;  but  what  is  a  poor,  stupid  little 
thing  like  me  to  do  with  a  great,  clever  man  like  Felix  ? "  she 
said. 

"Great  donkey,  I  can  turn  him  round  my  little  finger,"  she 

thought 

"  If  anyone  can  dissuade  him  you  can.  Amy,"  said  the  squire. 

**  It  is  very  noble  of  him  to  sacrifice  himself  in  this  way ;  I  can't 

help  admiring  him,  though  of  course  it  won't  do  to  let  him  see 

that,"  she  said. 

"  The  romantic  idiot.     I  have  not  common  patience  with  him," 
she  thought. 
"  Frances  and  your  aunt  encourage  him,"  said  the  squire. 
"  Dear  Frances  is  so  high-minded,  she  would  be  sure  to  approve," 
she  said. 

"Goody-goody  prim  fright,  I  should  like  to  pinch  her,"  she 
thought 

"  And  Aunt  Mary  is  so  unworldly,  she  would  be  sure  to  look 
at  it  in  the  highest  light,"  she  said. 

"Canting  creature,  I  wish  she'd  depart  to  the  next  world,"  she 
thought. 

"  Selsey  of  course  backs  him  up,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Selsey  is  almost  as  noble  as  Felix,"  she  said. 

"  He  is  the  greater  fool  of  the  two,"  she  thought. 

"  He  is  staying  with  us,"  said  the  squire. 
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'^  How  delightful !  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said. 

*•  I  would  not  have  come  if  I  had  known  it,"  she  thought. 

"  And  young  Lockwood  is  here  too  ;  we  like  him  exceedingly. 
He  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow,  sweet  on  Joy,"  said  the  squire. 

**  Darling  Joy !  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said. 

"  Little  minx  !  Til  spoil  her  gfame  for  her,"  she  thought. 

And  then  they  reached  the  Hall,  and  the  squire  helped  his  niece 
out  of  the  dog-cart. 

She  was  exceedingly  pretty ;  nay,  she  was  more  than  pretty, 
she  was  beautiful ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  Her  greatest 
enemy,  and  she  had  several  enemies,  could  not  find  a  fault  in  those 
perfect  features,  that  exquisite  complexion,  that  faultless  figure, 
those  charming  manners,  that  silvery  laugh,  that  soft  voice,  those 
coaxing  ways. 

Then  she  was  so  accomplished ;  she  sang  well,  she  played 
beautifully,  she  sketched  prettily,  she  danced  perfectly,  she  spoke 
French  and  German  almost  as  well  as  English,  for  she  had  lived 
abroad  for  two  years  ;  she  rode,  and  she  could  talk  well  on  most 
subjects,  though  she  rarely  opened  a  book  except  a  novel. 

One  thing  she  did  not  do,  she  did  not  play  tennis ;  she  was  too 
wise  in  her  generation  for  that.  She  had  no  idea  of  getting  hot 
or  spoiling  her  complexion  in  the  sun,  or  putting  herself  into  an 
ungraceful  attitude  for  the  sake  of  hitting  a  stupid  tennis-ball 
over  a  net 

Not  she,  indeed. 

Amy  Keppel  was  one  of  those  people  who  are  never  seen  in 
dishabUU  \  there  was  never  a  ribbon  nor  a  hair  astray  about  her  ; 
she  always  looked  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  ball  as  when  she  ar- 
rived ;  how  she  managed  it  was  a  puzzle  to  everybody,  but  she 
did  it 

And  now  as  she  greeted  her  aunt  in  her  sweetest  and  most  sym- 
pathetic manner  after  her  journey,  she  looked  as  fresh  and  bright 
as  one  of  Perriam's  new-fashioned  Shirley  poppies  with  which  her 
aunt's  room  was  decorated. 

"  I  wonder  what  this  Mr.  Lockwood  is  like  ?  "  thought  Miss 
Keppel,  as  she  selected  her  most  becoming  dress  to  wear  at  din- 
ner that  evening*  "  Sweet  on  Joy,  is  he  ?  Joy  is  much  too  young 
to  have  a  lover,  a  child  like  her  indeed  ;  she  will  have  to  look  on 
now  I  have  come,  I  can  tell  her.  There  she  is,"  she  added,  as  a 
tap  was  heard  at  her  door. 
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Joy  came  in,  looking  so  pretty  that  Amy,  who  had  not  seen  her 
for  a  year,  was  struck  with  the  way  in  which  the  pretty  child  had 
developed  into  a  graceful,  pretty  girl. 

"  Joy,  darling.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  how  charming  you 
look  in  that  hat/'  said  Amy,  kissing  her  cousin  on  both  cheeks. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Amy,"  said  Joy,  not  quite  truth- 
fully. 

"  You  little  wretch !  why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  horrid  Mr. 
Selsey  is  here  ?  Chains  should  not  have  brought  me  had  I  known 
it    rU  pay  you  out,"  said  Amy. 

"  In  a  way  you  won't  like,"  she  added  mentally. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming,"  said  Joy. 

"Who  else  is  here  ?  "  said  Amy. 

"Only  Mr.  Lockwood,"  said  Joy,  blushing. 

"  Is  he  nice  ?  "  said  Amy. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Jay. 

**  Joy,  you  wicked  little  creature,  tell  me  all  about  it,  directly," 
said  Amy. 

"  There  is  not  very  much  to  tell,"  said  Joy,  but  she  sat  down,  and 
when  the  first  bell  rang  Miss  Keppel  knew,  as  she  intended  to 
know,  exactly  how  far  matters  had  progressed  with  Mr.  Lockwood 
and  her  young  cousin. 

"  It  is  a  case,  I  believe.  Amy  Keppel,  look  your  best  this 
evening  or  I'll  never  forgive  you,"  said  Miss  Keppel  when  Joy 
had  gone,  as  she  looked  at  her  pretty  self  in  the  cheval  glass. 
*"  I  shall  do,"  she  muttered  as,  after  contemplating  her  perfect 
chiselled  features  in  silent  admiration  for  some  minutes,  she  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  her  toilette  and  went  down  to  her  aunt's 
room,  where  the  family  usually  assembled  before  dinner. 

She  was  the  last  to  enter,  and  when  Mr.  Lockwood  was  in- 
troduced to  her  he  thought  she  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  wondered  if  Felix  were  in  love  with  his  pretty 
cousin,  who  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  him  for  that  evening. 

"  Mr.  Selsey,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  having  the  green  room," 
said  Mrs.  Oxburgh,  in  an  under-tone,  to  her  future  son-in-law. 

"  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Oxburgh  ;  I  have  no  faith  in  ghosts ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  rather  like  to  see  one,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  who 
with  his  dark  clipped  beard  and  moustache  was  so  exceedingly 
like  a  monkey,  that  perhaps  Miss  Keppel  might  be  excused  for 
having  christened  him  the  gorilla. 
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"  Is  the  gorilla  going  to  sleep  in  the  haunted  room  ?  "  she  asked 
of  Felix,  for  her  quick  ears  had  caught  his  reply. 

"  I  believe  so,  he  is  not  nervous,"  said  Felix. 

**  Oh !  how  brave  of  you,  Mr.  Selsey.  Even  Felix  would  not 
do  it,  would  you,  Felix  ?  "  said  Amy. 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  confess,"  said  Felix. 

"  What  is  supposed  to  happen  ?  Forewarned  is  forearmed  ;  I 
should  like  to  be  prepared  for  the  entertainment,"  said  Selsey. 

"  Oh !  I  can  tell  you.  I  know  all  about  it.  First  you  will 
hear  tap,  tap,  tap  at  the  window,  and  then  you'll  hear  knock, 
knock,  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  if  you  look  out  of  the  window 
you'll  see  a  coffin  borne  by  two  veiled  figures  pass  slowly  by  and 
disappear  in  the  conservatory,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  should  avoid  looking  out  if  I  were  you,  Selsey,"  said  Mr. 
Lockwood. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  looking  out  if  the 
ghosts  are  kind  enough  to  tap  at  the  window ;  I  should  exceed- 
ingly like  to  make  their  acquaintance." 

"  Selsey,  you  are  an  utter  sceptic  as  regards  ghosts  ;  you  are  as 
bad  as  the  Laureate,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  Tom ;  it  is  very  disrespectful  of  you  to  treat  our  family 
ghost  in  this  way,"  said  Frances. 

"  What  is  the  origin  of  the  story  ? "  said  Mr.  Selsey,  still 
sceptical. 

''  One  of  our  ancestors  died  in  that  room,  and  ever  since  has 
resented  the  room  being  used  by  any  one  else,  I  believe,"  said 
Frances. 

"  I  think  there  is  some  story  about  his  having  been  moved  up- 
stairs in  his  coffin,  which  apparently  displeased  the  old  gentle- 
man,"  said  Felix. 

"Has  any  one  ever  seen  these  ghostly  bearers?"  said  Mr. 
Selsey. 

"  No,  every  one  who  has  slept  there  has  heard  the  noises,  but 
no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  look  out  of  the  window,"  said  the 
squire. 

"  Ah !  but  now  Mr.  Selsey  is  going  to  grace  the  haunted 
chamber  with  his  presence,  he  will  be  so  brave,  he  will  look  out> 
I  am  sure,  won't  you,  Mr.  Selsey?"  said  Amy. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  shall,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  as  dinner  was 
announced. 
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During^  dinner  Amy  was  apparently  absorbed  in  talking 
seriously  about  his  future  career  to  her  handsome  cousin  ;  but  she 
was  also  taking  stock  of  Mr.  Lockwood  and  drawing  out  a  plan 
for  besieging  the  heart  little  Joy  had  almost  won. 

Utter  unconsciousness  of  his  presence  was  to  be  her  course  of 
action  for  the  first  day  or  two,  then  when  she  saw  he  was  piqued, 
she  would  open  a  battery  of  flattering  speeches  such  as  few  mas- 
culine hearts  are  proof  against,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight 
she  was  invited  for,  Mr.  Lockwood  had  not  transferred  his 
affections  from  that  silly  little  Joy,  with  her  baby  face  and 
innocent  eyes,  to  her  charming  self,  Miss  Keppel  knew  nothing  of 
meo. 

And  if  she  prided  herself  on  one  branch  of  knowledge  more 
than  another,  it  was  on  her  acquaintance  with  the  genus  homo, 

CHAPTER  III. 

» 

TWO  VOICES. 

"  Well,  Selsey,  how  did  you  sleep  ? "  said  the  squire  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast 

"  Excellently,  sir." 

"Didn't  you  see  the  ghost,  Mr.  Selsey?"  said  Amy. 

"  I  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing,  except  the  creepers  tapping 
against  the  window,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  But  didn't  you  look  out  ?  "  said  Joy. 

"  Yes,  but  I  saw  nothing.  Perhaps  I  may  be  more  fortunate 
to-night ;  we  can  hardly  expect  the  ghosts  to  appear  every  night 
like  a  dramatic  company,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  Perhaps  the  rain  stopped  them,"  said  Amy,  who  had  no  more 
faith  in  ghosts,  really,  than  Mr.  Selsey,  although  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  he  should  see  something,  if  it  were  only  to 
punish  him  for  his  scepticism. 

"  I  hate  his  superior  ways,"  said  Miss  Keppel  to  Joy  after 
breakfast  ^  I  should  dearly  like  to  try  and  frighten  him,  Joy ; 
will  you  help  me  ?    It  will  be  such  fun,"  she  added. 

"  Oh !  Amy.  How  you  delight  in  teasing  Mr.  Selsey.  I  am 
sure  we  can't  frighten  him." 

'*  We  will,  Joy ;  we  will  try.  Leave  it  to  me,  and  if  I  don't 
arrange  a  coffin,  borne  by  you  and  me,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
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two,  may  I  fail  to  persuade  Felix  that  doctoring  is  beneath  l;iis 
dignity,  which  is  my  morning's  work,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

It  was  a  hopelessly  wet  morning,  going  out  was  impossible, 
and  the  young  people  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  best 
they  might. 

Mr.  Selsey  and  Frances  spent  the  morning  in  the  drawing- 
room  discussing  art,  science  and  schemes  for  humanizing  the 
masses,  and  making  love  in  the  intervals  of  conversation. 

Joy  and  Mr.  Lockwood  arranged  flowers  and  pretended  to  be 
very  busy,  and  were  exceedingly  happy  ;  while  Amy  spent  her 
morning  with  Felix  in  his  carpenter's  shop. 

There  are  people  in  this  wicked  world  from  whom  goodness 
seems  to  emanate,  and  who  shed  light  and  warmth  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  rays  from  the  sun.  Such  people  are  few,  but  Felix 
Oxburgh  was  one  of  them. 

As  Perriam,  the  gardener,  once  said  of  him,  he  was  like  the 
sun,  before  which  most  flowers  open  and  unfold  their  beauty  and 
give  forth  their  fragrance. 

Even  Amy  Keppel  was  sensible  of  this ;  she  never  felt  so  kindly 
disposed  to  her  fellow-creatures  as  when  with  her  cousin  Felix. 

There  are  other  people  who  seem  to  give  forth  poison ;  like  some 
flowers  they  are  beautiful,  but  they  taint  the  air  which  surrounds 
them  ;  they  are  brilliant,  but  their  light  dazzles  and  blinds  ;  they 
are  charming,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  the  siren  which  lures  to 
destruction. 

Amy  Keppel  was  one  of  these,  and  Felix  knew  it,  though  to 
him  she  always  showed  her  better  nature.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
pure  white  dress  this  morning,  her  complexion  could  stand  it, 
and  she  knew  not  one  woman's  in  a  thousand  can  ;  hence,  she  used 
to  say,  the  rage  for  creamy  whites,  but  none  of  them  for  Miss 
Keppel. 

Her  hair  was  always  worn  parted  down  the  middle  and  smooth 
on  her  forehead  for  the  same  reason.  Few  people  can  stand  it, 
but  she  knew  the  oval  of  her  face  was  perfect,  and  she  was  not 
going  to  destroy  it  with  a  fringe  or  anything  approaching  one. 

She  might  have  been  some  saint  this  morning,  she  looked  so 
pure  and  gentle,  so  meek  and  innocent  in  her  white  dress,  her 
golden  brown  hair  worn  in  a  coronet  of  braids  over  that  perfect 
face. 

"  Felix,  dear,  you  must  not  think  I  don't  appreciate  the  nobility 
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of  the  life  you  arc  choosing.  I  do ;  but  you  see  I  can  look  at  it 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  you  won't  mind  me  saying  it»  will 
you,  Felix  ?  " 

And  the  prettiest  of  little  white  hands  was  laid  on  Felix's  arm 
as  he  paused  in  his  work  to  listen  to  his  fair  counsellor. 
"  No,  Amy  ;  say  what  you  think." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  dear  Uncle  John ;  he  will 
consent,  I  know,  if  you  wish  it,  but  it  will  be  gall  and  wormwood 
to  him.     For  his  sake,  Felix,  won't  you  give  it  up  ?" 
And  the  little  soft  fingers  tightened  over  Felix's  arm. 
"  Amy,  dear,  I  would  directly  if  I  did  not  hear  a  voice  flaying : 
'  Such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.'     I  have  health,  strength,  time  and 
talent,  and  I  must  give  those  to  alleviate  some  of  the  suffering  I 
see  around  me.    '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,'  except  what  my 
father  allow^s  me,  but  such  as  I  have  I  must  give.     It  seems  to  me 
the  highest  life :  '  we  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see 
it,'  you  know." 

**  How  handsome  he  is.  I  wish  he  would  listen  to  my  voice 
instead  of  this  iavard  one,  though,"  thought  Amy.  ''  I  might  do 
worse  than  marry  Felix  after  all ;  I  really  think  I  like  him  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world  ;  but  marry  a  peripatetic  doctor !  No, 
thank  you,  it  is  preposterous ;  he  must  give  that  nonsense  up  if 
we  are  to  come  to  terms." 

Some  years  ago,  when  Felix  was  seventeen,  he  had  been  madly 
in  love  with  Amy.  She  flirted  with  him  and  encouraged  him, 
and  then  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  it  was  impossible.  As  he 
grew  older  Felix  apparently  got  over  this  love's  first  flash  in  youth, 
and  retained  only  a  brotherly  affection  for  his  beautiful  cousin. 
Then  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Selsey  and  one  or  two  other  enthusiastic  spirits,  the  result  of 
which  was  he  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  animated 
them,  and  now  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  course  he  had 
chosen. 

"  Felix,  it  is  splendid  of  you  ;  but  don't  you  think  you  could 
do  as  much  good  if  you  went  in  for  politics  or  entered  the  ser<^ 
vice  ?  You  would  be  serving  your  country  then,  whereas  you  can 
only  serve  individuals  now." 

And  now  the  other  little  hand  closed  over  his  arm  too,  and  the 
beautiful  face  was  raised  pleadingly  to  his,  and  Felix  knew  a  crisis 
in  his  life  was  at  hand. 
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Amy  saw  he  was  wavering  and  she  went  on  in  that  sweet  siren 
voice  of  hers: 

**  Think  of  the  good  you  could  do  in  Parliament,  or  to  the 
soldiers  if  you  were  in  the  army,  and  think  how  proud  we  should 
all  be  of  you  when  you  made  grand  speeches,  or  won  a  big  battle. 
Felix,  won't  you  give  it  up  ?  " 

Felix  was  jfighting  the  biggest  battle  he  ever  fought  in  his  life 
now,  poor  fellow. 

Should  he  listen  to  her  ? 

She  had  worldly  wisdom  all  on  her  side,  and  why  was  she  so 
deeply  interested  in  him  ? 

He  was  wavering,  when  she  resumed  : 

"  Felix,  dear,  give  it  up  for  my  sake'*  The  last  words  were 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  loud  enough  for  Felix  to  hear,  and  the  deli- 
cate cheeks  were  suffused  with  pink,  and  the  great  blue-veined 
lids  drooped  modestly  over  the  pale  blue  eyes,  and  the  little 
white  hands  felt  the  strong  man's  arm  tremble  beneath  them. 

He  felt  as  she  meant  him  to  feel:  she  was  his  now  if  he 
would  give  up  this  career  ;  he  had  but  to  do  that  and  he  could 
clasp  this  beautiful  enchantress  in  his  arms  and  make  her  his 
wife. 

A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  seemed  to  Felix  the  greatest 
happiness  earth  could  give  him.  "  Everything  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait,"  says  the  French  proverb ;  but  "everything 
comes  too  late,"  says  a  sadder  one. 

Not  too  late  in  this  case  as  far  as  age  was  concerned,  for  Felix 
was  only  twenty-three,  but  too  late  if  he  were  to  give  himself  to 
the  life  he  had  chosen  ;  not  too  late,  as  the  natural  man  wished, 
but  too  late  if  he  were  to  listen  to  the  supernatural  voice,  calling 
him  to  the  higher  life. 

Then  was  fought  in  that  carpenter's  shop,  by  Felix  as  he  stood 
at  his  lathe  in  all  the  glory  of  his  youth  and  strength  and  beauty, 
a  battle  over  which  the  angels  watched  with  keener  interest  than 
a  battle  between  contending  armies  excites  among  them. 

A  battle  in  which  was  no  roar  of  cannon,  only  two  voices 
struggling  for  the  victory,  the  still  small  voice  within  and  the 
sweet  low  luring  voice  without. 

A  battle  which  would  not  disturb  the  balance  of  power,  how- 
ever it  ended ;  a  baiktle  which  would  only  decide  the  fate  of  two 
human  beings,  possibly  of  two  human  souls. 
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A  battle  in  which  no  blood  was  shed,  only  a  tear  or  two  wrung 
from  a  strong  man  in  his  agony. 

A  battle  not  between  two  nations,  but  between  two  powers 
mightier  than  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  combined,  between  God 
and  Mammon.     And  God  won. 

And  Felix  took  the  little  soft  white  hands  in  his  strong 
trembling  ones,  and  looking  down  at  his  cousin's  faultless  face  he 
said  gently,  but  in  a  tone  which  told  her  more  even  than  his 
words  his  decision  was  final : 

*'  Amy,  I  can't  give  it  up,  dear.  My  life  is  not  my  own  to  do  as 
I  like  with  ;  the  ordinary  life  of  a  country  squire  or  of  an  officer 
would  not  satisfy  me.  There  is  work  for  me  to  do  in  the  world 
and  I  must  do  it '* 

"Felix,  Felix,  are  you  there?"  interrupted  the  squire  from 
the  top  of  the  few  stairs  which  led  to  the  carpenter's  shop. 

Felix  hastily  kissed  Amy's  forehead  as  he  bent  over  her,  and 
then  went  to  open  the  door  to  his  father,  leaving  her  grave  and 
silent  by  the  window. 

It  was  a  turning  point  in  her  life  as  well  as  in  Felix's ;  had  he 
asked  her  then  to  be  his  wife  and  promised  to  give  up  the  career 
be  was  bent  on,  she  would  have  accepted  him,  and  perhaps  done 
her  best  to  be  worthy  of  him  ;  but  instead  he  had  persisted  in  his 
course,  and  she  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  her  influence 
over  him  was  at  an  end. 

He  no  longer  loved  her,  she  thought,  but  there  she  was  wrong ; 
he  did  love  her  still,  but  he  loved  the  Master  in  whose  steps  he 
meant  to  follow  more. 

Was  it  possible  she  was  less  attractive  than  she  used  to  be  ? 

She  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  Felix ;  was  she  losing  her 
youth  and  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  ? 

Mortification,  anger,  spite,  took  possession  of  her ;  the  demon  of 
revenge  entered  into  her.  She  would  be  revenged  on  some  one  ; 
not  on  Felix,  she  knew  this  was  impossible ;  a  stinging  fly  might 
as  well  try  to  revenge  itself  on  a  lion  ;  but  the  volume  of  spite 
that  was  in  her  must  find  a  victim  on  which  to  pour  itself,  and 
that  victim  was  not  far  to  seek. 

In  former  days  she  had  tried  to  win  Mr.  Selsey  from  her  cousin 
Frances,  from  pure  jealousy  and  selfishness ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  any  other  woman  loved  ;  she  had  failed  in  her  attempt  and 
had  hated  both  Frances  and  Mr.  Selsey  ever  since. 
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Now  she  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on  little  Joy.  At  first  she 
had  only  intended  to  flirt  with  Mr.  Lockwood  and  make  Joy 
miserable ;  now  she  made  up  her  mtnd  she  would  do  more,  she 
would  marry  him.  She  decided  this  as  Felix  and  his  father  held 
a  brief  consultation  on  the  threshold,  as  to  the  repairs  of  some 
cottages.  By  the  time  they  had  finished  Miss  Keppel  had  re- 
covered her  usual  spirits  and  manner. 

"  By  the  way,  Felix,  where  is  this  apparatus  Selsey  was  talking 
of?  "  said  the  squire,  coming  into  the  shop,  and,  catching  sight  of 
Amy,  he  added : 

"  Oh !  you  are  here,  my  dear  Amy,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  John  ;  I  have  been  doing  all  I  can  to  persuade  this 
tiresome  boy  to  give  up  that  wild  scheme  of  his ;  but  I  have 
failed  ;  he  won't  listen  to  me.  I  am  afraid  you'll  have  to  give  in 
to  him,"  said  Amy. 

The  squire  sighed. 

"  I  must  have  another  talk  with  you,  Felix,  this  evening  ; 
meanwhile,  where  is  this  frame  ?  " 

"  Here,  pater,"  said  Felix,  pointing  to  a  large  black  leather  box 
which  looked  more  like  a  coffin  than  anything  else. 

"  Why,  Felix,  it  is  a  coffin,  or  at  least  it  would  make  a  lovely 
one,"  said  Amy. 

"  It  is  the  very  thing  for  our  ghost,"  she  thought. 

"  It  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  coffin ;  I  think  I  must  have  a 
coloured  cover  for  it,"  said  Felix,  as  he  opened  the  box  and  un- 
packed a  frame  containing  canvas. 

He  put  it  together  and  explained  its  construction  to  his  father, 
and  then  taking  some  chalks  he  made  some  sketches  on  the  board, 
which  so  delighted  the  squire  that  he  was  half  converted  to  his 
scheme  before  the  luncheon-bell  broke  up  the  party. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  gardener's   ROSE. 

"One  rose,  my  rose,  that  sweetened  all  mine  air. 
I  cared  not  for  the  thorns  ;  the  thorns  were  there." 

Perriam,  the  Hall  gardener,  was   a   poet.     By  this,  it  is  not 
meant  that  he  had  ever  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

Perriam  was  also  wise,  and  a  wise  man  does  not  swell  the 
rank  of  minor  poets. 
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His  method  of  publishing  his  poems  was  singular  ;  it  was  also 
less  expensive  than  the  ordinary  way;  he  talked  aloud  to  his 
flowers. 

Perriam  knew  that  every  flower  is  the  expression  of  a  divine 
idea,  and  to  recognize  the  divine  thought  clothed  in  a  rose  or  a 
lily  is  to  be  a  poet  in  a  certain  limited  sense. 

"He  is  like  a  butterfly;  he  takes  a  passing  interest  in  my 
flower,"  said  Perriam  one  evening  to  his  flowers  as  he  closed  the 
greenhouses  and  went  home  to  his  tea. 

The  butterfly  in  this  case  was  Jack  Lockwood  ;  the  flower,  the 
gardener's  only  child,  his  "  Rose  of  all  his  roses,"  the  light  of  his 
eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  life,  more  wayward  than  any  of  his 
creepers,  the  only  rose  he  had  ever  failed  to  train  in  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to  go,  but  none  the  less  dear  to  him  for  all  that 

Mr.  Loclcwood  had  ]Qst  been  telling  Perriam  that  his  servant 
Green,  to  whom  Rose  was  reported  in  the  village  to  be  engaged, 
was  unworthy  of  her,  and  was  leaving  his  service  the  following 
Saturday  for  drunkenness. 

Perriam  went  home  sad  at  heart,  for  he  knew  if  Rose  were  bent 
on  n)arrying  this  man  she  would  do  so  in  spite  of  anything  he  or 
any  one  else  could  say  to  the  contrary. 

A  fair  pink  and  white  beautiful  rose  she  was,  but  alas !  the 
thorns  were  there. 

Hpr  thorns  were  not  the  only  thorns  against  which  Perriam 
often  pricked  his  fingers ;  he  had  a  thorn  in  his  side  where  Adam 
lost  a  rib,  for  thorns  frequently  bear  roses,  and  Mrs.  Perriam 
bore  no  more  likeness  to  her  daughter  than  the  parent  thorn  to 
the  rose. 

While  Rose  was  of  the  ruddy,  buxom,  smiling,  dimpling  type 
of  beauty,  her  mother  was  thin,  pale,  plain,  with  dark  hair 
plastered  smoothly  down  over  her  ears,  and  a  sour  expression. 

Mrs.  Perriam  was  a  pessimist;  had  she  been  an  educated 
woman,  she  would  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Schopenhauer ;  as  it  was, 
she  frequently  arrived  intuitively  at  some  of  his  conclusions. 

"Where  is  Rose?"  asked  Perriam  of  his  wife  as  he  entered  his 
cottage. 

"Oh!  with  that  new  lover  of  hers,  I  suppose.  I  hate  the 
fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam  shortly. 

**  I  wish  she  would  give  him  up,"  said  Perriam. 

"  Wish  away.     Life  is  one  long  wish,  which  is  never  gratified. 
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because  ever3rthing  we  wish  for  is  a  sham.    Why  do  you  wish 
that?" 

"  Because  I  hear  he  is  not  sober." 

"  And  yet  you  let  Rose  go  on  fooling  with  him.  I  have  no 
patience  with  you,  Perriam.  However,  she  shall  never  marry  him 
if  I  can  help  it,  so  I  can  tell  her." 

Perriam,  aware  that  interference  on  the  part  of  his  wife  would 
do  no  good,  turned  the  conversation. 

"Wife,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  rose  show  next 
Saturday ;  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I,  Perriam  ?  I  never  was  one  for  gadding  about  after  pleasure. 
Pleasure  is  like  jam,  it  does  not  take  much  to  make  you  ill ;  you 
can  no  more  live  on  pleasure  than  you  can  dine  on  sugar.  I  have 
not  been  out  for  the  day  for  seven  years." 

"  I  expect  to  win  several  prizes ;  I  should  like  you  to 
come." 

Mrs.  Perriam  was  secretly  flattered  by  this  piece  of  marital 
attention,  so  after  making  a  series  of  excuses  which  Perriam 
parried  successfully,  she  agreed  to  go. 

"  Something  is  sure  to  go  wrong  if  I  go  out  for  the  day,  that  is 
positive.  However,  I  have  given  my  word  now  to  go  and  FU  go. 
Rain  or  shine,  mind,  Perriam,  we'll  go." 

"  We  want  rain,"  said  Perriam. 

It  was  his  constant  cry,  he  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  wanting 
rain,  although  even  he  could  have  dispensed  with  it  the  following 
Saturday,  the  day  of  the  rose  show,  which  turned  out  to  be  very 
wet.  It  was  the  morning  spent  by  Miss  Keppel  in  trying  to  dis- 
suade Felix  from  being  a  doctor. 

"  It  is  very  wet,  wife ;  what  do  you  say  about  going  to  the 
show  ?  "  asked  Perriam,  looking  into  his  wife's  room  on  his  return 
from  the  Hall  to  breakfast. 

"  Say  ?  Why,  that  I  am  going,  to  be  sure.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I 
would  go,  rain  or  shine  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  break 
my  word  because  it  happens  to  rain  ? "  said  Mrs.  Perriam  with 
asperity. 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  glad  it  was  wet,  it  added  in  her 
opinion  to  her  own  merit  in  going  at  all. 

"  There  is  not  much  happiness  in  going  out  for  the  day  in  the 
rain,  though,"  objected  Perriam. 

"  Happiness,  Perriam,  is   a  will-o'-the-wisp ;  we  all  wander 
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through  mire  and  rain  to  catch  it,  but  we  never  succeed,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  catch." 

"  Won't  the  rain  spoil  your  clothes,  though,  wife  ?  "  said  Perriam, 
leaving  the  question  of  happiness  in  general  for  that  of  economy 
in  particular. 

"To  be  sure  it  will,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam,  taking  out  her  best 
bonnet,  apparently  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  spoiling  it. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  have  a  dry  thread  on  me  by  the  time  I 
get  to  the  station  in  this  rain  ;  but  the  rain  isn't  my  fault.  To  hear 
you  one  would  think  it  was.  I  did  not  send  the  rain ;  you  are 
always  wanting  rain ;  now  you  have  got  it,  and  a  nice  fuss  you 
are  making  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam,  proceeding  to  lace  on  a 
pair  of  new  and  very  creaking  boots. 

"  Why,  how  tired  you'll  be,  mother,  wearing  new  boots  all  day 
long,"  said  Rose. 

"  Tired,  of  course  I  shall  be  tired  ;  that  is  what  I  am  going  out 
for.  isn't  it,  to  be  tired  ?  My  feet  will  ache,  but  what  of  that  ? 
Life  is  one  long  ache,  an  extra  twinge  here  or  there  does  not 
make  much  difference.  Now,  Perriam,  I  am  ready.  Good-bye, 
Rose  ;  take  care  of  the  house.  Nothing  is  certain  in  this  world 
but  death,  or  I  should  feel  certain  something  will  go  wrong  while 
I  am  away,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 

The  fringe  of  the  prophet's  mantle  had  surely  fallen  on  the 
gardener's  wife,  for  on  their  return  from  the  rose  show  they  found 
her  prophecy  fulfilled.  Something  had  gone  wrong,  and  that 
something  was  the  gardener's  Rose,  who  had  gone  off  with  Mr. 
Lockwood's  servant,  leaving  a  letter  to  say  she  had  been  married 
tQ  ym  that  morning.  The  rose  was  gone,  but  the  thorns  were 
there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perriam  bore  the  news  very  differently.  Mrs. 
Perriam  stormed  in  a  most  unphilosophical  manner ;  Perriam 
was  heart-broken  and  said  nothing,  but  sat  in  his  arm-chair, 
occasionally  wiping  away  a  tear,  and  listening  to  his  wife's  tirade 
against  Rose  without  hearing  a  word  of  it. 

"I  am  not  surprised,  not  a  bit.     There  is  more  biting  than 
kissing  in  the  world  ;  no  wonder  we  are  bitten,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 
Perriam  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,  are  you  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  that 
chair  ?  Why  don't  you  go  up  to  the  Hall  and  see  Mr.  Felix 
about  it?  If  any  one  can  help  us,  he  can,  though  what's  done 
can't  be  undone." 
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Perriam,  however,  would  not  be  roused  to  any  action  ;  he  sat 
there  chilled  in  his  damp  clothes,  ate  no  supper,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
went  up  to  bed,  without  having  gone  the  round  of  his  green- 
houses, which  he  did  every  night,  and  there  for  the  present  we 
must  leave  him. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  the  rain  having  ceased  before 
sunset,  and  Mr.  Selsey,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  the  evening 
walking  up  and  down  the  south  terrace,  smoking  and  composing 
his  sermon  for  the  following  day,  went  in  to  his  room  reluctantly 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

He  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  and  that  night  a  fit  of  indigestion 
kept  him  wide  awake,  tossing  and  turning,  till  at  last  his  nerves 
were  so  excited  that  he  started  at  every  sound. 

It  was  a  calm  night,  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  so  he 
knew  every  noise  he  heard  must  be  caused  by  human  agency ; 
there  was  no  wind  to  tap  at  the  window  or  blow  the  creepers 
against  the  glass  that  night.  About  half-past  twelve  he  thought 
he  heard  footsteps  outside  his  door,  in  fact  he  was  sure  he  did  ; 
a  few  minutes  later  he  was  equally  sure  a  side  door  into  the 
garden  just  outside  his  room  was  opened. 

He  started  up  in  bed,  thinking  there  were  burglars  about  and 
regretting  he  had  no  pistol  in  his  room  ;  he  was  considering  what 
course  to  pursue  when  three  distinct  knocks  were  knocked  on  his 
bed-room  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried,  but  no  one  came  in,  no  one  answered. 

"  Very  odd.  I  certainly  heard  some  one,'*  thought  Mr.  Selsey, 
and  the  next  minute  the  knocks  were  repeated, 

"  Come  in  ;  who's  there  ?  "  he  called  out ;  but  no  one  answered, 
no  one  opened  the  door ;  only  a  few  seconds  later  the  mysterious 
knocks  were  repeated. 

Mr.  Selsey  jumped  out  of  bed,  struck  a  light,  and  opened  the 
door ;  he  peered  out  of  the  room,  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
landing,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  side  door,  however,  was 
unlocked,  and  yet  he  thought  he  had  locked  it  when  he  went  to 
bed;  however,  he  supposed  he  had  forgotten  to  do  so,  so  he 
turned  the  key  and  got  into  bed  again,  leaving  the  candle  burn- 
ing. 

Hardly  was  his  head  on  his  pillow  when  he  was  startled  by 
three  distinct  taps  on  the  window.  What  on  earth  could  it  be  ? 
He  sat  up  in  bed  listening  and  wondering,  and  presently  the  taps 
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were  heard  again.  Then  he  remembered  he  was  in  the  haunted 
room,  and  Miss  Keppel's  words  that  first  he  would  hear  three 
knocks  at  the  door  and  then  tap,  tap,  tap  at  the  window  were  re- 
called to  his  memory. 

"  It  is  the  ghost,  I  suppose  ;  I  don't  half  like  it  However,  I 
may  as  well  see  what  is  to  be  seen,"  thought  Mr.  Selsey  as  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  and,  crossing  the  room,  pulled  aside  the  win- 
dow blind  and  looked  out. 

To  his  right  was  the  side  door,  which  being  on  a  line  with  his 
window  he  could  not  see ;  to  his  left  was  the  conservatory,  the 
door  of  which  was  open  ;  when  he  looked  out  he  was  startled  to 
see  passing  slowly  from  the  side  door  of  the  house  towards  the 
conservatory  two  veiled  figures  bearing  on  their  shoulders  what 
looked  like  a  coffin,  over  which  was  thrown  a  somewhat  gorgeous 
white  and  gold  pall.  The  figures  were  evidently  women  ;  they 
were  swathed  in  soft  pale  blue  draperies,  their  faces  hidden  by 
some  of  the  folds,  and  they  walked  with  a  gliding  movement 
noiselessly  across  the  gravel  towards  the  open  conservatory  door. 
It  was  a  most  ghost-like  procession,  and  the  moonlight  added  to 
its  weird  effect ;  but  not  for  one  moment  did  Mr.  Selsey  believe 
the  vision  was  supernatural ;  he  had  taken  too  many  funerals  in 
his  life  not  to  know  the  exact  shape  of  a  coffin,  and  a  glance  told 
him  the  coffin  he  was  looking  at  was  nothing  but  Felix's  sketch- 
ing frame,  and  he  shrewdly  suspected  the  bearers  were  Miss 
Keppel  and  Joy. 

"Young  monkeys,  Til  give  it  to  them,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
hastily  donned  some  clothes  and,  opening  the  window,  which  was 
a  French  one,  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  gravel  path. 

As  he  did  so  the  procession  vanished  among  the  tropical  plants 
of  the  conservatory,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  fearful 
shriek  rent  the  air,  followed  by  the  sound  first  of  some  one  fall- 
ing, and  then  there  was  a  rush  and  a  noise,  and  he  heard  Amy 
Keppel's  voice  saying : 

**  Run,  Joy,  run  for  your  life." 

As  she  spoke,  Mr.  Selsey,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
conservatory,  saw  one  of  the  veiled  figures,  the  smaller,  which  he 
knew  to  be  Amy,  disappear  into  the  drawing-room  ;  but  the 
other,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  Joy,  rushed  to  the  other  end  of 
the  conservatory,  from  whence  the  shriek  had  come.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the  pall  had  fallen  off  the  imitation  coffin, 
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which  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  showed  it  to  be^  as  he  had 
guessed,  Felix's  sketching  frame. 

The  truth  was,  the  sight  of  this  coffin-like  apparatus  had  proved 
too  much  for  Amy  to  resist,  so  she  had  contrived  this  little  dra- 
matic entertainment  for  Mr.  Selsey's  benefit,  having,  after  much 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  persuading  Joy  to  join  her.  All  would 
have  gone  well,  and  the  girls  would  have  escaped  into  the  draw- 
ing-room before  Mr.  Selsey  reached  them,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  unforeseen  occurrence. 

To  their  surprise  and  horror,  on  reaching  the  conservatory, 
conscious  that  Mr.  Selsey  was  at  their  heels,  they  saw  among  the 
shrubs  at  the  other  end  the  figure  of  a  man,  who,  before  they  had 
time  to  recc^nize  him,  threw  up  his  arms,  gave  an  awful  scream 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Then  Miss  Keppel,  afraid  that 
they  should  be  caught,  and  careless  as  to  who  it  was  they  had  so 
frightened  so  long  as  they  escaped,  had  urged  Joy  to  follow  her. 
Joy,  however,  frightened  as  she  was,  for  she  had  no  idea  who  their 
victim  was,  could  not  go  to  bed  and  leave  some  one  fainting  in 
the  conservatory,  so  she  glided  through  the  shrubs  to  the  prostrate 
form  and,  kneeling  down,  bent  over  it  and  tore  the  muslin  from 
her  face  just  as  Mr.  Selsey  reached  the  spot,  white  with  anger, 
not  so  much  against  Joy  as  against  Amy  Keppel. 

Perhaps,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  was  years  hence  to 
witness  in  that  same  spot  a  very  similar  scene,  in  which  Amy 
played  a  very  different  part,  his  anger  would  even  then  have  been 
changed  to  the  deepest  pity. 


(^To  be  contintied.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MRS.  BAGGOT'S  benevolent  FUND. 

Major-General  Yaldwin  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling- 
on  his  neighbour's  nephew.  He  watched  this,  to  him,  most 
interesting  individual  enter  the  house — which  is  .one  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  semi-detached  residence — and  soon 
afterwards  might  be  seen  stalking  up  the  gravel  path  which  led 
to  No.  1 5,  wearing  a  beautiful  pair  of  shiny  boots  and  his  well- 
brushed  club  hat 

The  general  enjoyed  his  visit  immensely.  Here  was  a  man 
with  whom  he  could  discuss  familiar  scenes,  and  all  the  latest  army 
news — the  new  rifle,  new  drill,  recent  royal  warrants.  When  he 
had  bemoaned  Jones'  promotion  as  a  fatal  mistake ;  heard  how 
Smith,  the  son  of  Black  Smith,  had  bolted  with  the  title  deeds  of 
his  father's  property,  and  pawned  and  lost  the  proceeds  at  Monte 
Carlo ;  had  given  his  opinion  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  and  the 
last  little  frontier  war,  he  suddenly  said : 

**  By  the  way,  Hope,  are  you  anything  of  a  Philatelist  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  rather  blank.     As  far  as  he  knew  he 

had  never  heard  the  word  in  his  life.  Was  it  a  science,  or  a  game 

— or  could  the  general  mean  philanthropist  ?  Silence  was  golden 

in  this  instance,  he  felt  confident      So  he  merely  replied  by 

shaking  his  head  in  humble  ignorance. 

You  are  not  a  Philatelist,  then  !  I  am  sorry  for  you.    Do  you 
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really  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  take  no  interest  in  foreign  postage 
stamps  ?  "  demanded  the  general  rather  sharply. 

"I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  do  not,''  replied  the  other 
boldly.  He  was  not  going  to  be  bullied  even  by  General 
Yaldwin. 

The  visitor  raised  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  attraction  for  me.  I  go  in  for  foreign 
stamps  heart  and  soul,  and  I  have  a  most  rare  and  valuable 
collection." 

Mrs.  Baggot  winked  expressively,  but  secretly,  at  her  nephew 
and  said,  "  Yes,  a  magnificent  coUectipn.  You  ought  to  see  it, 
Roger.  Mr.  Wapshott,  too,  is  another  enthusiast,  but  he  has  not 
got  nearly  as  many  rare  stamps  as  the  general." 

"  No,  no,"  acquiesced  that  gentleman  complacently.  "  A  very 
cheap  ordinary  lot,  such  as  a  schoolboy  would  have,  all  except 
one,  and  that  really  is  a  gem.  Fd  give  almost  anything  in  reason 
for  it  or  its  fellow.  Indeed,  I  actually  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him 
fifteen  pounds  for  it,  and  he  had  the  insolence  to  laugh  in  my 
iace.     I  allude  to  the  blue  Natal  ninepenny  issue  of  1857." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  rejoined  Roger  with  becoming  gravity.  "  I  am 
miserably  ignorant  on  the  subject." 

"  But  you  need  not  remain  so,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  the  general 
with  unexpected  warmth.  "  Come  to  me,  and  Til  post  you  up 
in  stamps.  No,  my  dear  madam,"  waving  his  hand  at  Mrs.  Baggot, 
^*  it  is  not  a  pun.  Come  in  any  time  you  like — say  to-morrow  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock — and  I  will  show  you  one  of  the  finest 
<:ollections  in  England — no  trash." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  returned  Roger  the  hypocrite.  But  he 
Tiad  been  brought  up  to  fear,  revere  and  respect  generals ;  and 
there  was  an  air  of  command  about  this  old  soldier  that  was 
simply  irresistible. 

"  Well,  Roger,"  said  his  aunt,  as  she  watched  the  parting  guest 
stiffly  descend  the  steps,  "  your  friends  would  say  you  were  hard 
up  for  amusement,  if  they  heard  the  gusto  with  which  you 
snatched  at  an  old  fogey's  invitation  to  look  at  some  trumpery 
stamps.  However,  you  are  stuck  fast  here  for  the  next  ten  days, 
and  must  make  the  best  of  it.  You  are  engaged  to  two  dinner 
parties  and  three  dances,  and  if  you  attempt  to  get  out  of  them 
my  blood  will  be  upon  your  head  !  I  have  promised  for  you — 
you  will  have  to  wait  until  Clara  comes  home.      I  wonder  if  you 
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be  very  much  bored  next  door,"  and  her  eyes  twinkled  mis- 
chievously. 
"  Oh  I  I  don't  suppose  I  shall.     I  won't  stay  long,  you  know." 
^  My  poor,  dear,  innocent  boy !    He.has  seven  thousand  stamps, 
and  you  will  have  to  give  your  opinion  of  each  individually." 

"Oh I  I  say,"  protested  the  young  man,  ."if  he  lets  me  in  like 
that,  I  shall  feign  illness." 

"  It  will  be  your  only  chance,"  was  the  cheerful  response.  "It 
is  a  fatal  mistake  to  exhibit  the  smallest  interest  in  his  craze  ;  you 
will  be  bothered  out  of  your  senses,  and  given  commissions,  and 
samples  to  exchange  in  your  regiment,  and  I  don't  know  what 
not  He  has  had  the  stamp  mania  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
takes  everything  connected  with  it  most  seriously." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  it  keeps  him  occupied,  and  is  harmless  and 
cheap,"  said  Roger  tolerantly.  "  He  may  find  it  a  healthy  mental 
excitement ;  at  any  rate  it  is  less  expensive  than  betting  or  build- 
ing, or  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange." 

"  It  is  by  no  means  so  cheap  as  you  imagine.  He  spends  a 
small  fortune  on  rare  specimens,  and  will  fly  up  to  London  to  look 
at  a  stamp  far  sooner  than  to  meet  an  old  friend.  To  me  it  would 
be  amusing,  if  it  was  not  pitiful,  to  see  a  man  who  once  commanded 
a  division,  and  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  coming  down  to  pasting 
bits  of  dirty  coloured  paper  into  a  book ;  he  has  actually  com- 
piled a  catalogue,  and  contributes  long  articles  to  some  stamp 
magazines.  Mr.  Wapshott  is  his  hated  rival,  and  if  you  praise  his 
specimens  you  are  lost,  as  far  as  the  general's  good  opinion  goes, 
and  his  one  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  that  unattainable  stamp.  I  be- 
lieve he  ofTered  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it,  and  his 
enemy  snapped  his  fingers  under  his  fine  old  hooked  nose  I " 

**  I  have  heard  people  say  that  the  general  had  a  wonderful  good 
collection,"  remarked  Annie,  in  her  prim  level  voice,  "  and  that 
it  is  worth  several  thousand  pounds." 

"  Very  possibly ! "  replied  her  mother.  "  At  any  rate  he  prizes 
it  above  rubies.  What  a  chance  for  that  girl  1  If  I  were  Rose 
Yaldwin,  I  would  promptly  avenge  myself  for  years  of  petty  per- 
secution and  misery,  by  one  day  consigning  the  whole  precious 
collection  to  the  flames.     Yes,  duplicates  and  all  I  " 

Bc^er  laughed,  but  Miss  Baggot  took  the  matter  more 
seriously. 

"  Good  gracious,  mother !  "  she  gasped,  "  what  will  you  say 

8* 
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next  ?  I  trust  that  you  will  never  put  such  an  awful  idea  into 
the  girl's  head ;  for  if  she  were  to  do  such  a  thing  as  destroy 
his  stamps,  the  general  would  kill  her  in  his  rage.  I  don't  think 
you  know  what  his  rages  are  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  I  do ;  you  forget  that  I  was  present — at  least, 
thank  goodness,  the  railings  were  between  us — the  day  he  dis^ 
covered  Banks  the  gardener  digging  up  all  his  precious  Indian 
seeds.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  there  will  be  no  murder  done 
next  door,  as  far  as  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of 

■ 

Rose.  She  never  could  bring  herself  to  commit  such  a  desperate 
crime.     I  had  always  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  me,  and  she  has  not." 

"  I  would  not  be  so  sure  of  that,  mother,"  retorted  Annie ; 
"  you  should  have  seen  her  eyes  one  day  when  the  general  kicked 
her  little  dog." 

"You  mean  that  vagabond  mongrel  she  got  leave  to  take  in?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  loves  him  as  if  he  were  a  human  being." 

"  She  might  well  do  that,^'  assented  Mrs.  Baggot  "  She  has 
not  many  human  beings  to  love,  and  I  doubt  if  a  single  creature 
in  the  world  loves  her." 

"  Oh,  mother  I  you  really  do  say  very  shocking  things,"  ex- 
postulated her  offspring.  "  Surely  her  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother  " 

"  Annie,  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  you  know  it,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Baggot  impatiently. 

"  Mrs.  Yaldwin,  poor  soul,  is  past  the  stage  of  loving  anything 
but  her  bed,  and  her  dinner.  The  general — the  idea  of  connect- 
ing him  with  the  word  '  love '  is  ridiculous.  If  he  loves  any  object 
under  heaven  it  is  a  dirty,  gummy  little  scrap  of  paper — his  rare 
and  most  precious  darling,  that  apple  of  his  eye,  and  comfort  of 
his  declining  years — ^an  old  Finland  stamp  If  it  came  to  a 
charitable  collection,  I  am  certain  we  could  honestly  subscribe 
far  more  affection  here  than  is  felt  for  Rose  next  door.  I  like 
her,  indeed  I  am  fond  of  her.  You  like  her,  Annie ;  and  Roger  *' 
—with  a  sly  glance  at  her  nephew — "  will  add  a  small  donation  ?  ** 

"Yes;  you  may  put  me  down  for  a  liberal  contribution,** 
returned  Roger  with  unexpected  generosity.  "  I  wish  it  was  as 
easy  to  subscribe  to  other  benevolent  demands." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MINAR  GETS  INTO  DISGRACE. 

Punctually  at  three  o'clock  the  following  day,  Captain  Hope 

placed  bis   hand  on  Mrs.  Yaldwin's  visitors'  bell,  and  rang  a 

steady  peaL      He  was  presently  admitted  by  the  cast-iron  butler^ 

who  had  private  soldier  and  officer's  servant  stamped  on  his 

carriage  and  address.    The  hall  was  severely  tidy — sticks  and 

umbrellas  were  arranged  like  stands  of  arms  in  a  barrack  room  ; 

whilst  the    drawing-room,  a   stern   grey   apartment,  presented 

%  certain    resemblance   to   the  general    himself — it   was  stifT, 

the  walls  were  leaden-colour,  and  their  only  ornament  a  half- 

length  painting  of  the  master  of  the  house  in  full  uniform,  and 

a  few  military    sketches  suspended  at  intervals  with  military 

precision  ;  each  chair  and  table  was  drawn  up  in  its  exact  place 

as  if,  so  to  speak,  on  parade.    Close  to  the  window  was  seated 

the  old  lady  with  a  knitted  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  intent  on 

playing,  "  Beggar  my  neighbour  "  with  her  grand-daughter. 

**  You  always  get  all  the  knaves,  I  never  have  a  chance/'  she 
ivas  saying  in  a  shrill,  querulous  voice  as  Leach  announced 
*■  Captain  Hope." 

Miss  Yaldwin  rose,  bowed,  and  blushed,  but  remained  dumb. 

^  Who  is  it,  Rose  ?  "  inquired  her  grandmother,  screwing  up 
Iier  eyes ;  '*  the  young  man  about  the  clocks  ?  Why  does  Leach 
show  him  in  here?    Tell  him  to  sit  in  the  hall." 

^  Grandmamma,"  said  the  girl,  hastily  applying  her  lips  to  the 
ear-trumpet,  "  it  is  Captain  Hope,  Mrs.  Baggot's  nephew." 

**  The  Pope  sent  a  parrot  to  who's  nephew  ?  "  shrieked  the  deaf 
lady,  who,  when  she  did  not  quite  catch  a  sentence,  took  a  per- 
delight  in  assuming  that  it  was  ridiculous. 
Mrs.  Baggot's  nephew ! "  reiterated  the  girl  with  laboured 
<listinctnessi, 

•*  Oh,  oh,  indeed  1 "  nodding  affably  to  Roger.  "  Glad  to  see 
ycMj*  she  chimipped.  "  We  never  have  young  men  calling  now 
since  Jane  was  married ;  there  is  no  inducement,  and  I  did  not 
understand,  for  I'm  rather  near-sighted  and  a  little  hard  of  hear* 
ing  " — ^putting  up  her  ear-trumpet  expectantly — "  Eh  !  what  did 
you  say  ?  " 

In  point  of  fact  he  had  not  opened  his  lips,  but  he  now,  like 
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an  inexperienced  operator,  bawled  into  the  trumpet  as  if  he  was 
drilling  a  battalion,  "  It's  a  beautiful  day  ?  " 

Mrs.  Yaldwin  almost  leapt  into  the  air. 

"  You  must  not  raise  your  voice,"  explained  Rose ;  "  it  frightens 
her." 

**  I  am  awfully  sorry  ;  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do?" 

"  Tell  her  so — but  in  your  usual  voice." 

After  a  most  ample  apology  had  been  poured  into  the  ear- 
trumpet,  he  turned  to  the  younger  lady  and  said  : 

"  Your  grandfather  has  invited  me  in  to  see  his  foreign  stamps 
— I  believe  he  has  a  wonderful  collection." 

"  Yes,"  rather  timidly  ;  "  he  is  very  proud  of  it.  He  will  be  here 
immediately."  Then  ensued  a  silence.  After  casting  about-  in 
his  mind  for  some  appropriate'  topic,  Roger  noticed  a  small, 
short-haired  grey  terrier  looking  at  him  with  wistful  brown  eyes, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wonder  if  you  are  a  friend  or  not  ?  " 

"  Is  this  your  dog  ?  "  snapping  his  fingers,  as  a  signal  of  good 
will. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  had  him  about  three  months." 

-'  He  is  a  pretty  little  fellow,  but  has  rather  a  cowed,  frighteiied 
look." 

**  He  was  a  lost  dog,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  it.  I  noticed 
him  several  days  running  up  and  down  beside  a  tram  which 
passes  near  here.  His  master  must  have  got  out  and  forgotten 
him,  and  the  poor  dog  kept  faithfully  with  the  tram  for  two  da)^, 
and  then  he  was  very  weak  and  starved,  and  I  saw  him  lying 
near  the  wall — by  the  gate,  and  some  boys  took  him  and  wfere 
carrying  him  off  to  drown  him,  and  I  ran  out  and  bought  him  for 
sixpence." 

She  paused  abruptly,  as  if  rather  ashamed  of  having  said  so* 
much. 

She  was  certainly  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,  thought  Roger, 
as  he  stroked  the  dog's  head  and  listened  to  his  history ;  how  her 
colour  went  and  came — what  eyelashes  and  eyes — and  even  her 
shabby  black  dress  became  her  to  perfection.  She  was  remark- 
ably fair  to  look  upon — ^and  very  shy. 

"  And  what  do  you  call  your  purchase  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  call  him  Jack.  I  tried  a  great  many  names  aind  he  seemed 
to  know  that."  ; 

Another  interval,  and  then  Roger  opened  a  new  subject : 
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'''Do  you  ever  play  tennis? "  he  inquired. 

"Go  to  the  devil,"  shouted  a  loud  gruff  voice — the  voice  of 
General  Yaldwin.  Captain  Hope  started,  looked  round  and 
noticed  close  behind  him,  in  a  cage,  a  Hill  Minar,  with  its  glossy 
black  coat,  yellow  ears  and  bill,  and  impudent  eye — a  familiar 
Indian  bird. 

"Does  he  generally  join  in  the  conversation  ? "  he  asked,  after 
a  momentary  pause. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  does,"  admitted  Rose,  with  a  smile.  "  He 
talks  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  imitates  everything  he  hears — 
and " 

She'  wa:s  rudely  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  smacking  kiss, 
and  an'  agonized  treble  saying :  "  Thomas  !  Til  tell  the  master." 

"  Have  you  had  him  long  ?  "  continued  Roger,  with  a  desperate 
effort  to  preserve  his  gravity. 

"  Grandpapa  has  had  him  for  years ;  he  brought  him  from 
India  and  is  very  fond  of  him,  though  sometimes*  he  sayshe  will 
give  him  away." 

"Do  you  care  for  birds?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure — I  don't  know  much  about  them." 

"Idiot !  "  exclaimed  the  minar  in  an  angry  key  ;  "  idiot ! — gcft 
out  of  my  sight." 

"  I  ca.n't  say  much  for  the  manners  of  this  specimen,"  remarked 
Roger ;  "  otherwise  he  would  be  invaluable  at  a  dinner  party  to 
fill  up  long  conversational  gaps — —^ ;  he  stopped  confusedly  as  he 
suddenly  realized  the  fact  that  the  minar  had.  rather  distinguished 
himself  in  this  line,  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  Please,  would  you  mind  talking  to  grandmamma,"  urged  Miss 
Yaldwin  timidly  ;  "  you  see  she  is  holding  up  her  trumpet." 

Captain  Hope  instantly  obeyed ;  putting  his  lips  to  the  instru- 
ment, he  said  : 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  bird  here,  ma'm." 

"  Wonderful  girl !  oh !  she's  not  bad  as  girls  go ;  she  might  be 
worse  and  she  might  be  better,  girls  are  a  horrible  responsibility ; 
but  I  must  say  Rose  gives  no  trouble." 

**  Idle,  insolent,  underhand  hussy ! "  shrieked  the  fatal  bird,  then 
coughed  and  expectorated :  "  You  deserve  to  starve,  miss — to 
starve — ^"  ;  putting  his  head  close  to  the  bars,  he  gobbled  incoher- 
ently about "  temper,  devils,  blazes  and  hell/'  aiid  finally  screamed : 
"Go  to  yoiir  room — go  to  your  room !  " 
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"CholumI"  exclaimed  his  victim  rising,  in  great  confusion, 
*'  you  are  too  tiresome  and  this  is  one  of  your  bad  days  ;  I  shall 
have  to  take  you  away.  Strange  voices  always  upset  him,"  she 
explained  to  the  visitor  apologetically,  as  she  took  him  down. 
Roger  politely  relieved  her  of  the  cage,  and  whilst  he  bore  him 
out  of  the  room  the  irrepressible  minar  repeated : 

"  Idle,  scheming,  lying  minx !  go  to  the  devil,  get  out  of  my 
sight,"  and  then  he  mimicked  Rose's  clear  voice : 

"  Coming,  coming,  grandpapa." 

Just  as  the  little  procession  reached  the  door,  it  was  flung  wide 
open  by  the  general  himself. 

**  Oh,  Hope ;  how  d'ye  do  ?  "  he  said  genially.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
have  been  detained,  but  I  was  just  finishing  an  article  on  early 
Roumanian  issues^  for  this  afternoon's  post  This  rascal  been  at 
his  old  tricks,  eh?  Ifs  lucky  he  talks  Hindostani,  isn't  it  ?  Some 
of  his  remarks  are  not  fit  for  ears  polite." 

(Roger  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  the  bird  had 
confined  himself  to  a  foreign  tongue.) 

"Just  put  him  on  the  table  like  a  good  fellow,  and  he  will  be 
choop  enough ;  he  hates  the  hall,"  continued  the  master  of  the 
house.  '^  He  is  a  valuable  specimen.  I  got  him  from  Nepaul.  He 
has  the  most  human  voice  I  ever  heard.  My  bearer  used  to  say  he 
was  the  evil  spirit  of  soms  sahib,  and  I  have  often  felt  tempted  to 
wring  his  neck,  only  he  is  an  old  friend  and  an  amusing  beggar. 
Well,  come  along  now  and  make-up  for  lost  time,"  and  he  hurried 
him  into  his  sanctum.  The  study  was  a  primly  luxurious  room 
with  easy-chairs,  book-cases,  a  turkey  carpet  and  fine  writing 
table ;  there  were  a  few  maps  and  old  Indian  arms  arranged  upon 
the  walls,  and  in  the  corner  stood  a  large  glass  cupboard  in  which 
Roger's  keen  eye  detected  rows  of  glossy  hats.  A  special  t^ble 
was  entirely  dedicated  to  stamps ;  there  were  scissors,  gum  pots, 
and  piles  of  books  and  magazines.  *^  This  is  my  Album  number 
one,"  said  the  general,  seating  himself  with  a  happy  sigh,  and 
watching  his  visitor  into  a  chair ;  "  I  compiled  it  myself,"  proudly 
displaying  an  enormous  leather  portfolio. 

There  were  evidently  three  other  volumes  crammed  full,  and 
Roger's  heart  failed  within  him,  for  he  could  see  that  his  host 
intended  to  fulfil  his  promise  most  conscientiously,  and  to  post 
him  up  thoroughly,  as  he  had  threatened. 

"  Now  let  us  commence,"  said  General  Yaldwin.    "  Bring  your 
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chair  up,  so  that  we  can  hold  the  book  comfortably  between  us. 
Before  proceeding  to  examine  it,  I  should  make  you  acquainted 
with  a  few  facts,  and  explain  several  small  but  important  matters. 
1  suppose  you  know  nothing  of  water  marks  ?  " 
"  Nothing/*  repeated  the  visitor  in  a  hopeless  voice. 
*'  It  is  an  essential  subject  in  stamp  collecting.    Each  country 
has  a  different  sign.    England  has  a  crown,  India  an  elephant's 
head,  Eg^ypt  a  pyramid,  Naples  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  so  oa.    Then 
perforation.     Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ?  " 

As  Roger  expressed  absolute  ignorance,  the  general  made  the 
most  of  the  occasion,  and  held  forth  on  ordinary  and  roulette 
perforation  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  At  last  he  evidently 
considered  his  pupil  sufficiently  qualified  to  gaze  upon  his  treasures, 
and  opening  the  album  he  said,  in  the  voice  of  a  man  delivering  a 
lecture,  "  I  begin,  as  you  perceive,  with  Mulready's  blue  envelope, 
oa  Indian  paper — very  rare,  the  ordinary  ones  are  common; 
I  believe  you  can  get  one  for  twenty-five  shillings,  a  black  and 
blue  one,  of  course.  Here,"  indicating  with  a  well-trimmed  finger- 
nail, "  is  one  of  the  very  first  penny  stamps  ever  issued ;  I  got 
it  quite  by  chance  in  an  old  ironmonger's  shop  in  Worthing." 
Yes,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  going  to  do,  and  did  do,  his  worst ; 
he  was  about  to  retail  at  length  how  he  had  become  possessed  of 
each  treasure,  and  what  he  had  paid  for  it ;  no  information  would 
be  withheld. 

By  the  time  that  they  were  half  through  the  first  volume  Roger 
was  in  despair,  and  his  brain  in  a  whirl  of  American  and  Aus- 
tralian first  issues,  perforations,  water  marks  and  roulettes.  He 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer ;  pushing  back  his  chair,  he  rose 
and  said : 

"  Thank  you  so  much ;  I'm  afraid  I  have  paid  you  a  visitation, 
I  must  really  not  trespass  on  your  time  any  longer." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  you  mustn't  go  yet ! "  remonstrated  the  general 
"  Why,  I've  scarcely  begun  ;  you've  not  seen  the  best  ones,  they 
are  in  the  third  book  and  I'm  keeping  them  as  a  bonne  bouche ; 
you've  not  seen  my  Finland  stamp  with  the  serpentine  perfora- 
Uon ! " 

**  Thank  you,  another  time — ^another  day,"  rejoined  the  un- 
happy young  man»  "  I  have  an  engagement.  I  am  going  out  to 
ride  at  half-past  four ;  they  keep  very  good  nags  at  the  *  Harp.* " 

**  Going  out  to  ride ! "  echoed  the  other,  as  he  reluctantly  shut 
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the  book.      "Won't  you  find  that  dull  work-^all  alone?      You 
ought  to  wait  till  you  know  people,  and  escort  some  lady,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  out  with  my  aunt." 

"  Bless  my  soul  and  body !  "  exclaimed  the  general.  "  Ah,  well, 
I  need  not  be*  surprised.  She  is  a  remarkable  woman,  and  used 
to  sit  her  horse  capitally,  and  was  well  up  in  all  the  paper  chases, 
in  days  gone  by." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,"  remarked  her  nephew  in' 
a  tone  of  relief,  "for  she  has  ordered  up  a  mare  known  as  the 
Kicker." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  ;  that  woman  is  afraid  of  nothing.  She  has 
not  ridden  for  some  time,  but  I  saw  her  on  a  tricycle  last  summer 
— between  you  and  me,"  dropping  his  voice  to  a  confidential  key. 
"  The  daughters  did  not  like  it.  Oh,  she  is  a  marvellous  person  ! 
Would  you  suppose  that  she  is  only  a  couple  of  years  younger 
than  Mrs.  Yaldwin  ?  She  has  -extraordinary  spirit  and  vitality. 
Well,"  rising  as  he  spoke, "  you  must  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  The  horses  have  not  arrived  yet, 
and  I  know  Mrs.  Baggot  takes  a  good  while  to  put  on  her 
accoutrements.  You  will  see  a  complete  transformation,"  and  he 
grinned  sardonically. 

As  the  general  and  his  visitor  were  about  to  rejoin  the  ladies, 
the  visitor  was  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  his  host's  redoubtable 
temper — just  one  short  but  volcanic  explosion.  In  crossing  the 
hall,  they  roused  up  the  irrepressible  minar.  He  was  evidently 
nursing  his  wrongs,  as  he  rocked  himself  sullenly  to  and  fro  on 
his  perch.  Putting  his  head  on  one  side,  as  he  descried  his 
master,  he  bawled : 

"  Beggar — pauper — devil  I     Get  out  of  my  sight ! " 

The  general's  face  became  instantly  charged  with  fury,  and 
with  a  muttered  oath  he  dashed  at  the  culprit  and  shook  his 
cage  violently,  saying  between  his  clenched  teeth,  "  You  mind 
yourself,  you  infernal  nuisance,  or  111  kick  you  downstairs,  as  I 
did'  the  other  day,  cage  and  all." 

The  minar  simply  yawned,  scratched  his  ear  comfortably  with 
his  left  leg,  and  made  no  reply. 

•"  Upon  my  honour,  Hope,  I  often  feel  inclined  to  roast  that 
bird  ! "  said  the  general,  who  was  evidently  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  outbreak.  **  But  you  don't  kndw  the  provocation  he  gives  me' ; 
he  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  wild."    He  turned  round  aiid  glared 
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fiercely  at  the  minar,  who  remained  dumb,  and  was  apparently' 
buried  in  his  own  reflections,  perhaps  thinking  of  his  native  hills; 
his  family  home  in  far  Nepaul — ^and  a  certain  delicious  little  patch 
of  wild  raspberries  ? 

"  He  is  choop  enough  now,  he  is  afraid  of  me/'  boasted  his 
master  triumphantly,  as  he  turned  to  open  the  drawing-room 
door.  Ere  they  entered,  Roger  distinctly  heard  the  minar 
exclaim,  in  the  shrill  accents  of  an.  impudent  street  gamin  :' 

"  Gunpowder  Yaldwin  !  Gunpowder  Yaldwin  I " 

Fortunately  for  him,  the  general's  hearing  was  not  ,what  it 
once  had  been,  and  therefore  the  insult  passed  unnoticed. 

The  tea-table  was  spread,  and  Captain  Hope  seated  himself 
beside  it,  and  gladly  accepted  a  cup  from  Miss  Yaldwin's  fair 
hands.  He  watched  her  dainty  fingers  wielding  sugar-tongs  and 
buttering  scones  for  her  grandmother,  and  not  forgetting  to 
administer  tit-bits  to  Jacky. 

"I'm  sare  he  has  been  accustomed  to  good  society,"  observed 
Rose, as  she  caught  the  young  man's  eye.  ''He  is  so  punctual 
at  afternoon  tea." 

"  Yes,"  assented  her  grandfather,  **  and  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  severely  washed  and  scrubbed,  for  you  have  only  to  mention 
one  word — the  word  datk,  and  he  tears  away  to  hide  ;  look  at 
him  now."  Jacky,  with  his  tail  abjectly  lowered,  was  already  at, 
the  door. 

"  Poor  Jacky  !  "  called  his  mistress  soothingly.  *'  It's  all  right, 
if  s  not  Saturday.  Come  along  and  finish  your  scone.  Even  on 
hearing  the  word  in  casual  conversation,"  she  explained,  "  and 
having  no  reference  to  him,  he  flies  ;  and  when  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  him,  instead  of  saying  *  Go  out,  Jacky,'  I  simply  look  at  him 
and  say  '  bath,'  and  he  vanishes." 

"It's  his  sole  accomplishment,  and  speaks  volumes  for  his^ 
habits,"  sneered  the  general,  who  was  sipping  hot  water.  "  This 
is  a  fine  thing  for  the  digestion,  Hope.  I  strongly  recommend 
hot  water." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  all  my  life  I  have  been  striving  to  keep 
out  of  it" 

"  I  daresay,  and  found  it  easy  enough ;  nowadays  discipline  is 
so  slack,  commanding  officers  funk  responsibility,  and  are  little 
better  than  sergeant-majors,  or  orderly  room  clerks..  The 
fellow  who  succeeded  me  in  command,  was  never  happy  away 
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from  his  official  forms  and  red  ink  bottle,  and  his  whole  interest 
was  centred  in  the  men's  socks  and  the  regimental  bakery.  In 
my  day  we  thought  of  other  things,"  and  he  gave  an  involuntary 
glance  at  his  own  portrait. 

Yes,  it  flattered  him  unmistakably,  he  did  not  look  nearly  as 
lantern-jawed  and  grey  as  he  actually  was — he  wore  full  uniform, 
his  hand  was  on  his  sword,  and  his  breast  was  covered  with 
medals.  "  Well,  there  could  be  no  flattering  about  them^^  said 
Roger  to  himself. 

"  Did  you  see  the  case  in  the  White  Cockades  the  other  day  ?  " 
resumed  the  old  gentleman.  "  By  George,  Fd  have  broken  him 
if  he  had  been  under  me,  a  rank  scrim  shanker." 

^*  Yes,  but  as  a  rule  the  days  of  the  Queen's  bad  bargains  are 
at  an  end,"  remarked  the  officer.  "  We  serve  the  Empress  in 
many  capacities  and  are  kept  pretty  busy." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that" 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Captain  Hope  stoutly.  "  This  year  my 
regiment  was  split  up — half  on  the  plains  and  half  on  the  hills ; 
and  what  with  officers  sick,  at  classes,  or  on  leave,  we  were — ^and 
indeed  it  was  our  normal  state — uncommonly  short-handed." 

"  What  do  you  call  short-handed  ?  "  snarled  the  old  soldier. 

^'Well,  at  one  time  I  was  president  of  one  court-martial, 
prosecutor  in  another,  besides  commanding  my  company ;  I  had 
charge  of  the  paymastership,  printing  press,  mess  and  coffee 
shop." 

'You  must  be  a  smart  fellow  if  you  kept  your  head  among 
all  that,"  remarked  the  general 

'^  Oh,  I  worried  along  somehow.  I  did  not  mind  anything, 
but  being  paymaster,  I  was  always  afraid  of  muddling  the 
accounts,  and  getting  into  some  awful  scrape  with  the  regimental 
funds." 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  Captain  Hope  saw 
that  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing— or  as  he  mentally  expressed 
it,  put  his  foot  in  it  somewhere.  The  general's  face  became  rigid, 
and  Rose's  the  colour  of  her  name,  and  with  the  preternatural 
and  inconvenient  sharpness  of  deaf  people,  Mrs.  Yaldwin  divined 
that  something  was  amiss.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  she  demanded  in  her 
cracked  voice.  "  What  has  he  been  saying  ?  "  eagerly  tendering 
her  trumpet  to  Rose. 

Roger  precipitately  seized  upon  it  and  shouted  into  it:  ^^I 
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was  only  telling^  the  general  how  hard  we  were  worked  some- 
times." 

"  My  good  young  man,  you  will  certainly  break  the  drum  of 
my  ear  1 "  she  protested  peevishly.  "  As  to  your  being  hard  worked, 
I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it,  not  one  word  ! "  This  little  scene, 
happily  bridged  over  t  e  previous  awful  silence,  and  the  general, 
w\io  had  now  recovered  from  whatever  had  disturbed  him,  re- 
sumed the  talk  about  "  shop." 

Meanwhile  the  visitor  watched  his  granddaughter  narrowly^ 
\<rhilst  the  old  lady  mumbled  to  herself  and  soaked  bread  in  her 
lea,  and  the  old  gentleman  delivered  a  long  monologue  on 
Russia's  dangerous  activity  in  Asia,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
advance  on  Mershad  or  Herat.  She  was  knitting  a  black  silk 
sock — ^how  he  wished  it  was  for  him !  What  small  hands  she 
had ! — ^he  liked  to  follow  her  fingers  twinkling  in  and  out  among 
the  needles  ;  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  her  lashes  swept  her 
cheeks,  her  face  was  thin  and  sad  ;  from  his  heart  he  pitied  her — 
this  girl  who  was  passing  the  spring  of  her  days,  her  youth,  that 
never  would  come  back — the  very  best  of  her  life — bound  hand 
and  foot  to  these  two  old  people.  Why  should  he  be  so  sorry  for 
her?  as  Annie  had  inquired.  Would  he  have  been  equally 
interested  if  she  had  had  a  pasty  face  and  turned-up  nose  ?  He 
was  almost  afraid  to  ask  himself  the  question. 

'^  It  is  twenty  minutes  past  four,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch 
and  rising,  "  I  must  be  off." 

"  He  is  going  to  ride  with  his  aunt,"  explained  the  general, 
down  the  ear- trumpet.    "  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Sara?  " 

^  To  hide  with  his  aunt  ?  "  she  screamed,  and  a  flash  of  happy 
expectancy  suddenly  shone  in  her  dull  old  eyes.  •*  Why,  what 
has  she  been  doing  now  ?  " 

"  Ride!  "  he  roared  "  Ride,  I  said.  I  declare  she  gets  deafer 
every  day." 

"  Oh  ! "  in  a  key  of  intense  disappointment, "  you  don't  say  so  I 
Providence  is  very  good  to  some  people.  She  is  a  wonder,  only 
four  years  younger  than  I  am,  and  she  rides  on  horseback  and  I 
go  in  a  bath-chair — ^and  only  four  years  between  us ! " 

Mrs.  Yaldwin  was  much  too  fond  of  repeating  this  intelligence, 
to  please  her  volatile  and  robust  contemporary,  and  the  worst  of 
it  was,  that  it  was  true. 

"  You  will  come  in  again,  and  we  will  go  on  with  the  stamps  ?  " 
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said  the  general  hospitably.  "Come  some  morning  before 
twelve,  I  want  to  show  you  my  rare  Finland  specimen  and  others." 

Roger  glanced  swiftly  at  Miss  Yaldwin,  and  declared  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure* 

'*  Ah,"  said  his  host  escorting  him  to  the  hall  door,  "  if  I  only 
had  a  Blue  Natal  of  '57  to  exhibit,  my  ambition  would  be 
fulfilled." 

A  Blue  Natal  stamp !  a  little  square  of  soiled  paper,  the  crown- 
ing point  of  a  man's  existence;  and  this  man  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, ihad  had  a  career  out  in  the  world,  had  led  men 
bravely  and  worn  some  hard-won  laurels,  had  gained  honours, 
decorations  and  fame — and  now  his  horizon  was  changed  ;  he  .no 
longer  saw  a  V.C.  dangling  before  his  eyes — all  his  yearnings 
pointed  to  a  Blue  Natal  stamp. 


{To  be  .continued,) 
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Zbtec  2)ai?0  Surrounbeb  bi?  Sccberaa. 

[Gleanings  from  a  GirPs  Diary  of  a  Voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  England, 

in  1863.] 

Yes,  I  am  on  board.     "  I,"  my  individual  self.     The  last  "good- 
byes "  are  over,  and  my  heart  didn't  break.     No,  but  I  have  been 
leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  wondering — shall  I  ever  be  happy 
again?    Farewells  are  at  all  times  sad,  but  I  am  leaving  "my 
people "  in  troublous  times,  for  the  Maori  war  is  to  be  renewed  ; 
the  father  is  ordered  back  to  his  post  (Tarahaki)  as  superintend- 
ing medical  officer ;    "  the  boys "  will   be  scattered.      It  was 
thought  wise  that  a  long-standing  invitation  from  a  much- loved 
aunt  should  at  last  be  accepted,  and  then  I  was  fast  becoming  an 
invalid.  "  Shaken  nerves,"  said  the  father.     "  A  long  sea  voyage 
was  the  one  thing  to  put  me  right."     I  was  leaving,  feeling  so 
disappointed.     What  had  New  Zealand  brought  us  during  our 
four  years  and  a  half  of  residence  there?     Little  else  but  sor- 
tow.   The  mother  dead,  property  gone,  painful  memories  of  the 
vnrctched  war.     We  were  staying  in  Auckland  when  the  clipper 
ship  "  Ida  Zeigler "  was  chartered  home  to  carry  troops,  invalid 
soldiers  and  discharged  men.     Friends  of  ours  were  leaving  in 
her,  and  I  had  many  offers  of  chaperonage.     A  girl  friend  and  I 
are  to  share  the  same  cabin.     We  sailed  on  the  Sth  of  February 
with  a  favourable  wind  at  about  mid-day.     Great  anxiety  was 
felt  in  the  morning  that  the  vessel  would  be  detained  in  harbour, 
owing  to  some   misunderstanding  with  the  sailors,   more  than 
^If  refusing  to  work  just  at  the  last  moment     The  crew  was  a 
hastily  collected  one ;  "  gold  mine  fever  "  was  at  its  height  in  the 
north  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  original  hands  had  decamped 
one  fine  night!     A   regular   mutiny  broke  out.     The  captain 
went  on  shore  to  consult  with  a  magistrate,  and  sent  a  party  of 
policemen  on  board  to  keep  order.     In  the  meantime  the  pilot 
proposed  to  guide  the  ship  to  the  '*  Heads,"  working  her  with 
whatever  hands  he  could  get,  as  it  was  hoped  the  captain  would  be 
^ole  to  arrange  matters  satisfactorily.     About  noon  the  captain 
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arrived,  a  court  was  called,  and  we  were  very  thankful  to  hear  of 
promised  quiet  amongst  the  sailors,  the  captain  guaranteeing 
that  no  notice  of  their  former  conduct  should  be  taken  in  Eng-> 
land.  Affairs  now  looked  brighter,  and  after  bidding  "  good- 
bye "  to  the  pilot,  we  felt  we  were  really  on  our  way.  With 
great  interest  we  watched  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  as  its 
different  objects  disappeared  from  sight.  To  many  of  us  this 
is  our  final  leave-taking. 

6th.  The  wind  is  favourable.  We  are  still  in  sight  of  land, 
passing  between  Cape  Coleville  and  the  Great  Barrier.  To-day 
every  one  is  busy  making  arrangements  in.  their  cabins,  securing 
boxes,  &c.,  while  in  the  saloon  the  noise  and  bustle  was  quite 
confusing. 

7th.  To-day  there  is  far  more  regularity.  We  seem  growing 
more  accustomed  to  our  new  home ;  places  at  the  table  are 
arranged  for  every  one,  which  prevents  confusion.  We  are  now 
rounding  the  East  Cape,  and  shall  soon  be  out  of  sight  of  land. 
We  have  been  also  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  saloon  pas- 
sengers, amounting  to  thirty-two. 

8th  (Sunday).  We  have  rounded  the  East  Cape  to-day  and 
have  now  lost  sight  of  land,  probably  for  three  long  weary 
months.  How  difficult  it  is  to  realize  that  to-day  is  Sunday, 
The  weather  being  rough,  no  regular  service  will  be  held. 

9th.  We  are  to  count  two  Mondays,  as  we  are  now  in  West 
longitude.  The  nights  are  so  beautifully  clear  and  starlight* 
and  the  weather  so  mild,  that  we  are  loth  to  leave  the  deck.  How 
wearisome  and  monotonous  a  sea  voyage  is !  So  little  to  interest 
and  amuse,  and  most  of  the  ladies  are  suffering  from  sea-sickness 
but,  I  hope,  not  in  its  worst  form. 

loth.  We  have  commenced  practising  singing  to-day,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  up  a  concert  shortly,  Mr.  G.,  one  of  the  band- 
masters, acting  as  instructor.  This  whiled  away  an  hour  or  two. 
In  the  afternoon  our  attention  was  attracted«by  observing  a  g^eat 
quantity  of  porpoises,  "  black  bottle-nosed,"  as  Captain  R.  called 
them. 

nth.  This  has  been  a  most  melancholy  day.  Captain  B.,  of 
the  65th,  died  suddenly  early  this  morning.  No  one  can  describe 
the  gloom  which  has  overspread  the  ship.  He  has  left  a  wife 
and  two  children.  In  the  evening  the  burial  service  was  per- 
formed, and  a  more  impressive  sight  I  never  saw.     Poor  Mrs.  B. 
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and  the  children  were  present.  How  my  heart  ached  for  her,  so 
suddenly  widowed.  Every  one  was  touched.  Captain  B.  was 
an  agreeable,  kind-hearted  man. 

13th.  One  of  the  intermediate  passenger's  children  died  and 
was  buried  to-day.  The  weather  is  getting  very  cold  and  damp, 
the  nights  closing  in  with  a  fog.  We  cannot  sit  for  long  together 
on  deck  and  are  obliged  to  find  amusement  below. 

14th.     This  we  are  keeping  as  "  Valentine's  Day."    We  are 
like  "  Drowning  men  catching  at  a  straw."     Anything  that  falls 
in  our  way  that  we  fancy  will  afford  amusement  is  eagerly  sought 
after.    This  afternoon  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  J., 
who  with  five  others  are  embarked  in  a  speculation,  which  I  hope 
will  succeed.     They  are  taking  fourteen   natives   to   England. 
Out  of  this  number  a  few  are  women,  the  men  are  principally 
chiefs.    Ttieir  object  is  to  show  these  natives  our  different  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  &c.,  to  give  them  a  thorough  notion  of  England, 
and  also  to  exhibit  them  in.  the  different  towns  through  which 
they  may  pass.     Mr.  J.  hopes  to  see  the  natives  safely  back  in 
about  two  years,  both  morally  and  intellectually  improved,  so 
that  they  will  prove  a  benefit  to  their  tribes  and  raise  their  ideas 
of  the  English.     They  have  met  with  trouble  thus  early ;  one  of 
the  women  of  their  party  has  gone  raving  mad.     It  is  supposed 
this  is  owing  to  the  excitement  of  leaving,  and  the  great  difference 
on  board  ship  to  their  way  of  life.     She  is  quite  unmanageable, 
and  has  to  be  manacled  and  lashed  down.     She  broke  into  the 
married  women's  apartment  between  the  decks  oire  night,  and 
pinched  some  of  them  black  and  blue. 

15th  (Sunday).  It  is  very  rough  and  blowy  to-day,  and  many 
who  were  fast  recovering  from  sea-sickness  in  the  last  two  or 
three  days*  comparative  calm  are  again  ill.  We  are  dlcinped  also 
with  the  knowledge  that  Ihe  wind  is  dead  against  u&  A  short 
service  was  held,  however,  but  there  was  a  very  small  attendance. 
16th.  Another  death !  One  of  the  invalid  soldiers  died  last 
night,  and  will  be  buried  this  evening.  The  poor  fellow  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  The  hospitals  in  Auckland  are 
overcrowded,  but  still  I  think  he  might  have  been  left  behind  to 
die  in  peace.  A  birth  took  place  last  night — the  wife  of  one  of 
the  soldiers :  she  is  very  well,  poor  thing.  The  wind  is  still  foul, 
and  the  ship  is  lying  over  very  much.  It  is  difficult  to  walk. 
The  "  Ida  Zeigler "  is  a  wonderfully  easy  ship,  rolling  far  less 
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than  the  generality  of  vessels  ;  but  still,  strange  mishaps  occur, 
and  very  laughable  ones.  At  one  half  of  the  table  there  are  no 
regular  secured  seats  with  backs,  but  chairs  are  used,  and  these 
are  lashed  in  ;  but  if  the  sails  are  shifted  so  that  the  vessel  leans 
over  on  the  contrary  side,  the  effect  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
every  one  flying  back  as  if  by  an  electric  shock.  The  vessel  rolls 
so  to-day,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  things  steady  on  the  table. 
I  have  omitted  mentioning  that  we  have  thirteen  children  in  the 
saloon ;  the  bell  for  the  various  meals  seems  to  be  ringing  almost 
all  day.  I  feel  quite  glad  there  are  children :  they  are  an  interest 
and  amusement  to  me.  To-day  I  have  made  a  proposition  to 
the  respective  mothers  to  let  the  elder  ones  come  to  daily  lessons 
with  me ;  I  am  really  "  ennui-cd  "  for  the  want  of  something  to 
do.  I  can't  read  and  study  all  day,  and  I  want  a  cure  for  home- 
sickness. And  oh,  how  pleased  both  mothers  and  bairns  are ! 
There  is  an  amusing  hunting  up  of  books,  while  I  am  writing  a 
programme  of  proposed  studies,  and  feel  quite  elated  at  the 
bright  kind  looks  given.  If  the  little  ones  don't  disturb  us,  I 
promise  to  tell  tales  at  the  close  of  our  hour's  work,  and  promise 
that  all  shall  come  to  me  on  Sunday  for  a  Sunday  school. 

20th.  We  have  had  a  very  stormy  night,  the  wind  blowing  in 
the  right  direction  until  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
when  it  suddenly  chopped  round,  driving  her  stern  way.  All  was 
now  commotion  and  bustle:  the  captain,  mates  and  sailors 
rushing  on  deck ;  all  the  sails  were  taken  in.  Owing  to  some 
mismanagement,  the  man  at  the  wheel  broke  his  arm  ;  in  the 
general  uproar,  it  was  some  time  before  the  poor  fellow  made 
himself  heard.  Many  of  the  passengers  turned  out  in  alarm. 
It  was  a  general  belief  that  we  had  struck  upon  an  iceberg.  The 
sudden  jar  and  shake  caused  a  thorough  fright.  Very  few  ladies 
appeared  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  I  have  ever  experienced.  Few  could  boast  of  dry 
cabins  or  dry  berths,  and  the  saloon  was  so  dark,  cold  and  cheer- 
less. Until  about  two  o'clock  we  were  under  close  reefed  top- 
sails, and  merely  driving  before  the  wind. 

2 1  St.  The  gentlemen  have  introduced  on  the  deck  a  game  of 
quoits,  and  as  the  weather  is  now  so  much  colder,  the  ladies  have 
been  induced  to  join. 

22nd  (Sunday).  We  had  service  in  the  saloon  for  the  first 
time.     Every  day  we  feel  it  getting  colder.     We  are  progressing 
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now  beautifully  with  a  strong  steady  wind.  It  is  astonishing  how 
the  fact  that  we  are  getting  on  raises  the  spirits  of  every  one,  the 
captain  more  especially.  We  even  put  up  with  the  constant 
rolling ;  for  it  is  constant  now,  the  sea  being  rougher.  We  have 
discovered  that  the  "  Ida  Zeigler "  is  a  very  leaky  vessel,  that  is, 
in  her  decks ;  this  makes  it  very  cold  and  comfortless. 

24th.  About  eleven  o'clock  this  morning  an  iceberg  was 
visible,  which  caused  a  general  rush  on  deck.  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  greater  excitement  before,  among  the  natives  especially. 
Poor  Mrs.  B.  left  her  cabin  and  seemed  interested.  We  were  not 
close  enough  to  distinguish  any  variety  of  colours,  but  I  think 
the  shape  most  resembled  a  huge  fortress.  We  were  now 
Hearing  others,  and  the  sun  shining  out  lit  up  the  masses  in  one 
gleam  of  sunshine. 

25th.     We  have  had  a  miserably  anxious  night.     The  captain 
and  mates  kept  watch  all  night      I  took  a  last  look  at  about 
twelve    o'clock  through    the   captain's  night-glass,  and   could 
distinguish  them  all  round  us.     We  ran  frightfully  close  to  two- 
before  the  watchers  were  aware  of  them,  owing  to  a  thick  hazy 
mist  which  had  set  in.     The  ship's  course  was  altered  every  ten 
minutes  to  steer  through  them.      At  one  time  the  order  was,. 
"Hard  up  with  the  helm!"   then,   "Down  with  the  helm!" 
"Luff  a  little ! "  "  No  more  off! "  and  then  came  the  "  Steady !  " 
which  seemed  no  sooner  said  than  one  of  the  former  cries  was 
repeated.     Most  grateful  were  we  for  the  break  of  day,  and  still 
more  so  to  hear  that  we  were  clearer  of  icebergs ;  but  how  short- 
lived was  this  feeling  of  satisfaction !      About  noon  we  were 
literally  surrounded  by  them.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sight.     No  one  had  ever  seen  so  many,  or  had  ever  imagined  we 
should  pass  such  numbers.     There  seemed  to  be  no  passage  out 
of  them.     As  soon  as  we  cleared  through  one  opening,  others 
loomed  in  the  distance.     One  of  the  mates  stood  on  the  fore- 
castle to  look  out,  while  the  first  mate  stood  half  way  up  the 
rigging  examining  with  a  glass.     No  one  was  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  poop,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  look- 
out of  the  men  at  the  wheel.     The  most  stout-hearted  of  us  felt 
a  sickening  feeling  of  fear,  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  ?     We 
passed  very^  very  close  to  many,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
large  floating  masses,  some  passing  only  a  few  yards  from  us. 
Some  of  the  icebergs  appeared  as  high  as  our  ship's  masts ;  they 
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looked  frosted  over  like  the  icing  of  a  wedding  cake.  The  sea 
close  to  was  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour.  Many  were  covered  on 
the  top  with  loose  blocks  of  ice,  which  in  the  distance  very  much 
resembled  animals.  But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  I 
longed  for  an  artist's  pencil,  but  even  then,  this  would  give  but  a 
faint  idea.  The  colour  of  some  was  most  brilliant,  having 
different  shades  of  blue  and  green.  Icebergs  travel  at  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour  if  the  wind  is  favourable  for  them,  but  we 
were  thankful  it  was  not  so. 

26th.  Another  anxious  night.  The  captain  hoped  to  have 
lain  to,  but  the  nearness  of  the  ice  rendered  this  impossible  ;  he 
said  "  he  did  not  know  for  three  minutes  where  we  should  be  in 
the  next  three !  "  And  so  the  day  dragged  on,  and  we  shivered 
at  the  prospect  of  such  another  night.  Captain  B.,  in  charge  of 
the  troops  on  board,  kept  double  sentries  to  prevent  a  rush  in  case 
of  a  fatal  accident  We  passengers  were  horrified  to  hear  that 
we  were  to  be  locked  up  in  our  respective  cabins,  but,  vehemently 
protesting^  promising  submissive  quiet,  were  left  alone.  Many 
spent  the  night  in  the  saloon.  The  mental  agony  of  some  was 
fearful  to  witness.  Poor  Captain  B.  quite  broke  down  ;  he  laid 
his  head  on  his  arms  and  sobbed  aloud.  I  said,  "  How  is  it  that 
you,  so  renowned  for  bravery,  should  be  so  terribly  shaken  now?" 
He  answered,  "  It  is  a  different  thing  to  face  an  enemy  in  hot 
blood,  but  to  go  down  like  rats — oh,  God  I  it  is  frightful ! " 

27th.  Every  one  looks  dispirited  this  morning  through  anxiety 
and  want  of  rest,  but  how  grateful  we  feel  that  we  are  clearer  of 
icebergs.  We  all  crowded  into  the  saloon  for  a  general  thanks- 
.giving.  I  saw  faces  there  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  at  any 
service,  and  then  we  shook  hands,  many  of  us  in,  I  suppose,  a 
spirit  of  mutual  congratulation.  This  is  the  captain's  first  sail 
round  "  The  Horn,"  and  he  says  he  would  not  undertake  it  a  second 
time  for  a  thousand  pounds,  at  least  not  in  the  spring,  for  although 
more  favourable  with  regard  to  winds,  it  is  the  worst  season  for 
icebergs,  as  they  are  then  loosening  and  floating  in  huge  masses, 
as  we  saw  them.  We  passed  500  miles  of  ice ;  some  of  the  blocks 
were  probably  300  feet  high. 

28th.  It  has  been  snowing  to-day,  and  we  have  gathered 
sufficient  to  have  a  snowballing  match.  The  gentlemen  have 
called  this  "  leap  year,"  owing  to  our  gaining  a  day,  and  have 
been  somewhat  facetious  about  it. 
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March  ist  (Sunday).  This  has  been  a  miserable  day,  so  rough 
and  cold  that  few  ladies  ventured  out  of  their  cabins,  and  no 
service  was  held. 

2nd.  Both  the  captain  and  first  mate  are  confined  to  their 
beds,  owing  to  very  severe  colds  and  sore  throats,  in  consequence 
of  their  late  exposure  those  terrible  nights,  with  also  the  continual 
shouting.  We  have  had  another  fall  of  snow,  and  the  weather  is 
still  squally. 

5th.  We  passed  this  morning  at  about  eleven  o'clock  an 
English  vessel  bound  for  Valparaiso.  Captain  R.  altered  our 
ship's  course  to  come  up  with  her,  but  a  mist  gathering  pre- 
vented signalling.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all, 
but  about  noon  we  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  an 
American  vessel,  but  so  rapidly  as  only  to  allow  of  a  few 
sentences  being  interchanged.  During  the  day  we  passed  two 
more  ships,  but  both  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us.  No  lands- 
man can  tell  what  delight  the  signalling  a  vessel  gives  to  those 
who  have  been  any  length  of  time  at  sea.  We  do  not  feel  so 
lonely,  and  then  to  see  fresh  faces,  what  pleasure  indescribable  ! 

8th  (Sunday).  Last  night  at  about  twelve  o'clock  the  walls  of 
the  store-room  between  decks  gave  way.  The  carpenter  and  crew 
were  busy  replacing  and  hammering  until  four  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing ;  added  to  this  the  vessel  was  rolling  frightfully,  so  that  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  This  morning  the  wind  is  still  strong, 
and  we  are  progressing  splendidly. 

nth.  Another  of  the  poor  invalid  soldiers  is  dead.  I  think  it 
a  sin  to  send  men  on  board  ship  in  a  dying  state  ;  the  cold  and 
knocking  about  we  have  had  must  have  been  very  distressing  to 
them.  This  poor  man  sent  for  me  to  see  him ;  he  had  known 
my  father  in  the  hospital.  New  Zealand,  and  spoke  so  affection- 
ately of  "the  doctor."  Poor  fellow,  he  needed  comforting. 
Strange,  his  chief  fear  was  that  his  body  would  be  eaten  by 
sharks ;  they  were  round  the  vessel,  and  it  required  all  my 
powers  to  point  out  how  little  need  there  was  to  care  about  the 
body.  I  stayed  with  him  reading  and  talking  until  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death,  until  he  was  calm.  We  have  a  fair  wind,  which, 
if  it  continues,  will  bring  us  into  warm  weather  in  three  days ; 
already  there  is  such  a  sensible  difference  in  the  temperature  as 
to  be  quite  delightful. 

I2th.     There  is  a  ship  ahead  of  us,  and  we  are  gradually  gain- 
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ing  on  her.  A  whale  was  seen  this  morning  spouting  not  far  off 
us.  Another  birth — the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  Poor 
woman,  she  will  be  glad  of  the  calm  weather. 

13th.  We  came  up  with  the  vessel  at  about  nine  o'clock  last 
night,  and  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  As  we 
neared  her  Captain  R.  ordered  a  blue  light  to  be  burned  at  the 
stern,  which  lit  up  our  ship  beautifully,  dazzling  us  with  its 
brilliancy.  The  questions  are  the  same  to  almost  every  ship, 
commencing  with  «  What  ship's  that  ? "  "  Where  from? "  "  Where 
bound  to  ?  "  "  How  many  days  out  ?  "  **  How  many  passengers  on 
board?"  "What's  your  longitude?"  &c.,  &c.  The  ship  was 
named  the  "  Empire,"  from  Callao,  bound  for  Hamburgh,  47  days 
out.  Their  captain  was  very  polite  in  his  answers.  In  con- 
cluding. Captain  R.  wished  him  "  A  pleasant  voyage,"  to  which 
he  replied,  "Thank  ye,  sir;  the  same  to  you,"  and  then  we 
gave  them  three  cheers,  which  were  quickly  responded  to.  It 
was  delightful  to  hear  them.  We  sent  up  a  rocket  on  leaving, 
the  first  I  have  seen  fired  at  sea.  We  are  37  days  out,  and  are 
from  a  much  longer  distance  ;  she  is  heavily  laden,  it  is  true,  but 
still  we  felt  proud  at  overtaking  her — ^we  must  have  been  going 
two  miles  to  her  one.  Their  captain  requested  ours  to  report 
them.  The  wind  is  very  foul,  and  we  have  been  "  'bouting-ship  " 
all  day. 

20th.  This  is  a  delightfully  warm  fine  day,  and  we  are  all  enjoy- 
ing it,  the  more  thoroughly  as  the  last  week  has  been  one  of  the 
most  stormy  we  have  yet  experienced.  I  had  my  first  lesson  in 
navigation  this  morning  from  the  captain  ;  he  has  formed  a  class 
good-naturedly. 

24th.  And  now  we  are  in  "  The  Tropics,"  the  heat  almost 
unbearable.  We  are  told  it  is  the  hottest  time  of  year  to 
be  in  "  The  Tropics "  (March).  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
sleep  on  deck.  A  beautiful  little  bird  was  caught  on  the  rigging 
to-day. 

28th.  There  is  something  very  delightful  in  the  tropical 
nights.  The  sky  is  so  clear  with  the  moon  shining  in  full  brilli- 
ancy, while  the  decks  are  crowded  with  passengers,  some  danc- 
ing, some  forming  groups  and  singing,  while  others  lie  listlessly 
gazing  at  the  lovely  sky  overhead  studded  with  stars.  "  Surely 
God  has  made  all  things  for  us  richly  to  enjoy ! " 

29th.     Rain  all  day.      The  weather  is  oppressively  hot,  dull 
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and  cloudy,  with  heavy  showers ;  the  rain  caused  quite  an  excite- 
ment, every  one  contriving  means  to  catch  some ;  our  servants 
took  care  we  were  well  supplied.  A  soft  water  bath  is  quite  a 
luxury  on  shipboard. 

31st    Sighted  land,  the  Brazil  coast ;  two  vessels  in  sight. 

April  1st.  Tacking  all  day,  land  visible,  there  has  been 
much  merriment  to-day,  every  one  trying  to  keep  up  "Fools' 
Day." 

3rd  (Good  Friday).  Had  service  for  the  day ;  land  visible, 
Femambuco^  we  are  not  more  than  1 5  miles  off.  We  have  a  foul 
wind  blowing  directly  in  shore  ;  at  night  we  were  far  too  near  to 
be  agreeable  ;  we  could  see  the  Fernambuco  lights,  which  had  a 
very  pretty  effect 

5th  (Sunday).  About  noon  a  French  barque  neared  us,  and 
signalled  "  if  we  could  spare  any  biscuits  ?  "  A  boat  pushed  off 
and  reached  us  just  at  the  close  of  the  service.  We  supplied  the 
barque  lil>erally  with  biscuit,  asking  in  return  **if  they  could 
spare  us  any  crockery  ?  "  for  our  breakages  had  been  great.  Cap- 
tain R.  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered;  there  was  a  general  rush  for 
seats.  Our  boat  returned  laden  with  supplies  of  various  kinds  ; 
the  incident  threw  a  little  spirit  of  animation  amongst  us,  the 
first  vessel  boarded. 

loth.  A  calm  to-day,  or  rather  we  are  drifting  backwards, 
owing  to  the  strong  currents  prevalent  in  these  latitudes.  A 
boat  was  lowered  for  amusement,  and  a  party  started  for  a 
row.  On  their  return  Mr.  J.  took  his  natives  ;  giving  them  their 
paddles,  they  threw  themselves  from  the  ship  into  the  sea  to 
reach  the  boat,  and  went  through  the  most  extraordinary  antics 
in  the  water,  diving  under  the  boat,  &c.  At  last  they  were  all 
seated,  and  a  very  laughable  sight  it  was  to  watch  them ;  one 
stood  up  to  keep  time,  singing,  swaying  his  body  backwards  and 
forwards ;  every  now  and  then  they  left  off,  and  springing  up, 
waved  their  paddles  in  the  air,  singing  and  dancing  part  of  their 
war  dance.  We  cheered  from  the  vessel,  which  much  delighted 
theoL  As  the  boat  neared,  the  natives  leapt  one  by  one  into  the 
sea,  bounding  over  like  cats.  No  sooner  were  all  safely  on 
board,  than  to  our  horror  appeared  several  sharks,  hideous 
monsters.  This  will  naturally  frighten  the  bathers  from  trying 
the  sea  again. 

I  ith.    Came  close  to  a  vessel  sighted  yesterday ;  a  boat  was 
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lowered  before  breakfast,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  with  a  few  others 
went  in  her,  the  Maories  paddling.  She  was  a  Russian  schooner 
from  Rio  to  the  Baltic,  33  days  out.  The  captain  spoke  German, 
however,  so  they  had  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  him.  Our 
passengers  came  back  disappointed,  they  had  hoped  to  have 
obtained  some  preserved  fruits,  but  found  she  had  none.  They  said 
**  her  decks  were  dreadfully  dirty,  and  the  captain  looked  so  uncivil 
and  morose,  Mrs,  J.  would  not  venture  on  board."  The  day  was 
so  calm  and  the  ladies  so  anxious  for  a  row,  that  Captain  R. 
agreed  to  go  with  us  to  board  her  a  second  time  ;  it  was  a  very 
laughable  sight,  so  many  ladies  lowered  over  the  side,  and  took 
some  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  took  their  guitars  and  enlivened  us 
by  playing;  the  sun  was  dreadfully  hot,  umbrellas  scarcely 
sheltering  us.  As  we  neared  the  schooner,  our  kind  musicians 
played  "  The  Russian  National  Hymn."  The  Russian  captain 
received  us  kindly,  and  we  soon  had  an  explanation  of  his 
morose  looks  in  the  morning.  He  acknowledged  that  "  he  was 
terrified  by  the  natives,  he  had  never  seen  a  Maori  before,  and 
their  uncouth  gestures  and  noises  made  him  long  for  a  breeze  to 
fly  from  them."  We  laughed  at  his  fears  and  were  soon  on  the 
best  of  terms.  He  conducted  us  to  his  cabin,  a  funny  little 
place,  and  treated  the  ladies  to  coffee,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
porter,  apologized  politely  for  his  decks,  which  were  smeared  with 
tar.  About  five  minutes  after  we  were  on  board  he  brought  out 
his  wife's  likeness,  probably  thinking  the  ladies  were  laying  siege. 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  quick  way  in  which  he  handed 
it  to  us  all.  Captain  R.  persuaded  him  to  return  to  dinner ;  he 
received  every  attention  on  board  our  vessel,  and  expressed  him- 
self much  pleased.  Before  leaving  Mr.  J.  ordered  up  the  much- 
dreaded  Maories  in  their  native  dress,  and  they  danced  their  war- 
dance  on  the  poop,  and  sang  a  welcome  to  the  Russian  captain. 
On  the  captain's  return  he  sent  back  by  our  boat  some  spiced 
wine  and  coffee,  and  several  bottles  of  seltzer-water. 

I  Sth.  Crossed  "  The  Line,"  hurrah  I  and  now  we  can  begin  to 
talk  of  getting  home.  At  night  some  lighted  boxes  fitted  with 
tarred  rope  were  thrown  overboard,  and  a  blue  light  burned  at  the 
masthead.  The  gentlemen  frequently  collect  in  the  saloon  in  the 
evenings  and  sing  comic  songs,  and  this  night  the  singing  was 
carried  on  with  great  spirit.  Captain  R.  gave  a  champagne 
supper. 
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iTtli.  Rather  showery,  but  the  wind  is  steady.  We  have  at 
last  got  the  "  north-east  trades."  Hundreds  of  flying  fish  were 
seen  to-day. 

19th.  The  breeze  has  freshened,  and  we  are  getting  on 
delightfully.  The  weather  is  not  so  hot,  and  we  feel  in  good 
spirits,  and  are  already  talking  of ''  dear  old  England ! " 

2 1st.  Wind  still  strong  and  favourable.  At  night  we  saw  a 
beautiful  sight  in  the  new  moon,  Venus  appearing  almost  touch- 
ing one  point  of  her. 

22nd.  A  ship  in  sight  outward  bound ;  Captain  R.  wished  to 
catch  her  in  order  to  obtain  home  news,  but  she  bore  off  from  us, 
after  we  had  lost  about  eight  miles  in  chase. 

23rd.  Sail  in  sight  ahead  of  us  ;  our  wind  is  falling  light,  and 
we  fear  our  "  Trades  "  are  over. 

24th.  Wind  very  light,  almost  becalmed,  and  the  day  very 
hot  Came  up  with  the  ship  and  sent  a  boat  off  before 
breakfast  for  some  tongues  and  crockery;  unfortunately  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  containing  the  crockery  came  out,  and  most 
of  the  things  were  broken.  In  return  we  sent  some  biscuits  and 
cheeses.     Several  ladies  wished  to  go  on  board  in  the  second 

boat.  Miss  J and  I  were  of  the  number.     The  captain  gave 

us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  led  us  into  the  saloon,  a  prettily 
furnished  room,  and  treated  us  to  some  Spanish  figs  and  raisins 
with  port  and  sweet  wines. 

25th.     Becalmed.    The  brigantine  boarded  yesterday  was  close 
to  us,  visits  were  again  interchanged ;    in  the  evening  our  ship 
gave  an  instrumental  concert  to  amuse  our  guests.     Our  pleasant 
party  was  abruptly  broken  up,  as  there  seemed  a  probability  of 
a  breeze  rising,  and  both  captains  were  anxious  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.     Some  time  elapsed  before  our  boat  returned,  a  breeze 
in  the  meantime  had  sprung  up,  and  we  felt  glad  of  their  safe 
arrival.    We  fired  a  rocket  in  passing  the  brigantine  as  a  farewell 
salute.    A  slight  accident  occurred  during  the  day  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  disastrous  consequences ;   a  piece  of 
lighted  paper  was  thrown  overboard  that  had  been   used  for 
lighting  a  pipe,  this  lodged  in  one  of  the  cabin  windows,  setting 
fire  to  a  towel  put  to  dry ;  the  whole  room  was  filled  with  smoke 
before  any  one  was  aware  of  it     The  very  thought  of  a  fire  at 
sea  is  sickening  in  the  extreme. 

26th  (Sunday).    We  have  a  pleasant  breeze,  but  varying  three 
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points  from  our  proper  course,  still  even  a  very  foul  wind  is  prefer- 
able to  a  dead  calm.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  brigantine ;  she  was 
right  astern  of  us  early  this  morning.  The  "  Ida  Zeigler  "  is  not 
to  be  outdone  by  any  ship !  The  captain  is  getting  low-spirited  at 
our  lengthened  voyage ;  this  is  the  longest  he  has  ever  made ;  he 
says,  "  he  has  never  been  more  tried  with  the  winds."  The  same 
remarks  have  been  made  by  every  captain  we  have  spoken  with  ; 
but  when  we  think  of  our- perils  in  the  ice,  and  our  safe  delivery, 
we  ought  to  be  sincerely  grateful  and  thankful ! 

27th.  A  great  quantity  of  sea-weed  is  floating  round  us^  and 
many  of  the  passengers  are  busy  collecting  and  pressing  it.  We 
are  out  of  "  The  Tropics  "  now,  and  enjoy  the  change  of  climate. 

28th.  Wind  very  fair.  We  are  now  about  eight  hundred 
miles  from  **  The  Azores."  In  all  probability  we  put  in  there  for 
fresh  provisions,  and  we  are  anticipating  much  pleasure  from  a 
few  hours  on  shore. 

29th.  Wind  still  fair,  but  the  weather  is  very  unpleasant, 
cloudy  and  showery.  Signalled  a  vessel ;  this  makes  the  forty- 
fifth  vessel  seen,  we  have  spoken  with  nine  and  boarded  four. 

May  4th.  A  soldier  died  suddenly  last  night,  poor  fellow,  so 
short  a  distance  from  home  1  A  large  vessel  in  sight ;  we  boarded 
her  for  provisions ;  sugar  is  especially  wanted,  principally  for  the 
children's  use ;  a  large  quantity  has  been  consumed  with  lime- 
juice  daily  given  out  to  the  troops  on  board,  and  through  some 
careless  oversight,  no  separate  allowance  of  sugar  was  provided. 
The  "  Netherby  "  could  only  spare  us  twenty  pounds  of  sugar, 
but  of  other  requisites  a  good  supply.  The  children  on  board 
the  "  Ida  "  were  much  amused  watching  the  gambols  of  a  young 
elephant,  the  "  Netherby  "  pet ;  he  was  quite  tame,  and  docile  as 
a  dog ;  he  was  valued  at  ;£'300.  The  "  Netherby  "  was  quite  out 
of  firewood,  having  even  cut  up  a  gun-carriage  as  a  last  resort. 
We  sent  them  some  spars,  unfortunately  two  were  lost  in 
conveying  them,  the  rope  getting  adrift.  Some  illustrated  papers 
were  sent  us  which  caused  not  a  little  excitement. 

5  th.  We  prove  a  faster  sailer  than  our  friend,  who  is  far  behind 
us.  The  captain  has  determined  now  not  to  put  into  Floriez 
("  The  Azores").  We  have  a  fair  wind  for  England  and  fear  to 
lose  it,  and  also  hope  to  get  sugar  from  any  vessel  we  chance  to 
come  across.     Two  ships  in  sight  ahead  of  us. 

6th.    The  two  vessels  seen  yesterday  in  sight  this  morning. 
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and  three  others  also.  One  we  signalled,  the  "  Clara  Wheeler," 
an  American,  from  Simon's  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Liver- 
pool, out  fifty-seven  days.    Captain  R lowered  a  boat  in  the 

hope  of  obtaining  some  sugar ;  we  were  then  a  great  distance  from 
her,  and  feared  the  boat  would  never  reach,  but  on  a  signal  to 
that  effect  from  our  ship  she  hauled  in  for  us.  We  got  a  small 
supply  of  sugar,  but  they  were  worse  off  than  ourselves  in  general 
supplies.  The  captain  had  his  wife  and.  family  on  board  with 
but  two  passengers.  The  captain's  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  about 
nine  years  old,  and  a  wonderful  precocious  one,  gave  us  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  by  his  witty  remarks  and  questions  (this  was 
after  the  boat's  return  and  our  two  vessels  were  close  alongside). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W played  several  airs,  among  them  "  Yankee 

Doodle."  The  little  boy  then  asked  for  "  God  Save  the  Queen," 
then  «  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  "  Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue,"  true  politeness  to  us.  On  bidding  farewell  the 
American  lowered  his  colours  three  times  with  hearty  cheers,  a 
compliment  quickly  returned  by  us.  An  interchange  of  rockets 
and  blue  lights  succeeded,  for  it  was  then  dusk,  making  quite  an 
illumination. 

7th.  Wind  fair  and  a  delightful  day.  Some  black  whales 
spouting,  and  a  sun-fish — the  latter  an  ugly  monster  which  floats 
on  the  surface  in  the  sun — were  seen  round  the  ship  this  morning ; 
also  a  large  shark  about  twenty-two  feet  in  length. 

9th.  The  wind  turned  foul  last  night,  and  still  continues  so  ; 
this  is  very  dispiriting. 

loth  (Sunday).  Two  ships  in  sight ;  a  boat  was  sent  to  board 
a  Sardinia  schooner  to  try  and  get  provisions,  for  we  have  but 
six  days'  allowance  on  board  for  the  "  Cuddy,"  and  the  wind  still 
keeps  very  foul.  There  has  been  great  carelessness  and  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  the  head  steward,  to  allow  us  to  run 
so  short,  and  not  mentioning  to  the  captain  the  state  of  affairs. 
While  lying  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  we  could  easily  have  run  into 
one  of  the  ports,  and  gained  a  sufficient  supply.  Also  many  of 
the  tins  of  preserved  meat  proved  bad,  and  our  remaining 
stock  of  biscuit  uneatable,  filled  with  maggots ;  and  we  have  no 
flour,  so  no  bread !  Well,  the  schooner  was  boarded,  and  her  . 
captain  sent  us  everything  he  could  possibly  spare ;  we  all  felt 
very  grateful ;  he  dined  on  board  our  ship, 
nth.  The  wind  turned  fair  this  morning  at  about  four.     The 
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third  mate  was  seized  with  a  fit  last  night,  and  is  suffering  from 
great  exhaustion  this  morning.  A  great  number  of  porpoises 
were  seen  round  the  ship  to-day. 

1 2th.  Wind  fair  and  strong ;  it  was  too  cloudy  during  the  day 
to  take  the  sun,  but,  the  night  being  clear,  our  latitude  was  taken 
from  the  north  star.  Came  unpleasantly  close  to  a  ship  at  n^'ght, 
which  caused  us  not  a  little  alarm. 

13th.  A  glorious  day  with  a  fair  wind !  We  trust  to  see  land 
to-morrow  early.  Ah !  how  thankful  we  feel  at  the  prospect  of 
so  soon  being  home  \  this  is  the  longest  voyage  the  "  Ida  "  has 
ever  made,  and  friends  must  be  anxiously  looking  for  her  arrival. 
The  anchor  chain  was  hauled  up  this  morning,  a  delightful  sound 
to  all  of  us.  We  have  seen  about  eighteen  ships  to-day.  This 
is  a  head  wind  for  vessels  beating  out  of  Channel ;  we  passed 
very  close  to  two,  which  we  signalled ;  they  were  labouring  against 
the  wind  and  rolling  frightfully.  The  third  mate  is  better  and 
on  duty  again.  1 

14th.  Sighted  the  "  Lizard  lights  "  at  four  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  off  Plymouth  at  about  eleven.  We  have  been  in  a  state  of 
great  and  pleasurable  excitement  to-day.  A  pilot  came  on  board 
from  Plymouth,  but  the  captain  did  not  require  one.  A  number 
of  boats  sailed  alongside ;  we  procured  some  vegetables  and  fish 
from  one  of  these.  Several  of  our  passengers  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  shore.  We  also  sent  a  mail,  with  a  telegram 
from  the  captain,  as  to  the  ship's  whereabouts.  The  pilot  brought 
several  Times  newspapers  with  him,  which  were  eagerly  read  and 
commented  on  by  all.  We  passed  off  Plymouth  between  fifty 
and  sixty  fishing  boats — a  very  pretty  sight,  besides  a  number 
of  vessels,  some  bearing  out  of  the  Channel,  while  others  were 
homeward  bound.  The  wind  is  blowing  very  strongs  and  the 
weather  looks  thick  and  threatening ;  the  wind  is  fair,  however. 
We  have  missed  the  easterly  winds,  which  the  pilot  told  us  have 
been  blowing  continually  lately.  It  is  preferable  to  beat  about 
outside  the  Channel  with  these  winds,  and  we  feel  thankful  to 
have  escaped  them.  Every  one  has  been  busy  packing  up  to- 
day. I  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  so  near  home  at 
last ;  it  seems  like  a  strange  dream  from  which  there  must  soon 
be  an  awakening. 

15th.  Took  a  pilot  on  board  at  Dungeness  at  about  8  o'clock 
this  morning.     The  weather  was  very  cloudy  and  thick,  with 
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cold  drizzling  rain,  but  cleared  towards  evening.     This  prevented 

our  seeing  the  coast  very  distinctly.     We  "  hove  to  "  off  Dover, 

and  bade  farewell  to  many  of  our  passengers.     They  had  a 

miserable  sail,  poor  things,  the  sea  was  very  rough.     The  mate 

and  steward  went  on  shore  to  procure  provisions,  for  we  had  not 

another  day's  allowance  on  board,  and  we  had  been  running  up 

the  Channel  at  fourteen  knots  an  hour  to  reach  Dover  in  time  to 

get  a  dinner  ;  we  nearly  ran  down  a  vessel  in  the  night  1    Only 

those  who  have  been  a  long  voyage  can  tell  with  what  delight 

anything  fresh  from  shore  is  welcomed.     I  cannot  describe  how 

we  enjoyed  the  fruit,  &c.     The  constant  tacking,  with  the  noise 

and  excitement,  reminded  me  of  steering  among  the  icebergs, 

but  the  feeling,  Aow  different !    We  anchored  off  Sheemess  at 

ten  at  night.    We  hope  to  start  again  early  to-morrow  morning, 

and  then,  hurrah !  for  Gravesend.     A  tug  steamer  was  sent  to 

meet  us,  and  is  waiting  in  readiness  to  tow  us  up.     My  mind 

feels  quite  oppressed  with  all  I  have  seen  to-day ;  the  feeling  is 

indescribable — ^the  number  of  ships  in  the  Downs,  the  steamers, 

yachts,  boats,  &c. ;  and  at  night  the  different  lights  all  around, 

with  the  feeling  that  this  is  England,  England  at  last !    after 

four  years  and  a  half  s  absence,  makes  me  restless  and  excited  to 

a  d^ee.     Hoisted  a  telegraph  signal  in  **  The  Downs "  when 

opposite  the  signal  staff  on  shore,  so  that  due  notice  has  been 

given  of  our  arrival.     The  tug  has  been  on  the  look-out  for  us 

for  more  than  twenty  days,  supposing  our  passage  would  not 

exceed  seventy-five  days.     I  omitted  mentioning  one  amusing 

fact ;  it  is  that  about  a  week  before  we  sighted  land  an  old  sow, 

who  must  have  taken  compassion  on  us,  littered,  poor  thing.   We 

ate  all  her  young  ones,  and  finished  by  demolishing  her  also. 

16th.  Written  on  shore. — We  left  Sheemess  at  four  this  morn- 
ing. A  strong  east  wind  had  set  in,  and  we  felt  it  bitterly  cold. 
We  were  thankful  we  were  so  far  up  the  Channel  that  this  wind 
could  not  interfere  with  our  progress.  Every  one  rose  very 
early,  and  eagerly  watched  the  shores.  We  passed  a  large  out- 
ward-bound vessel.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  on  her  decks, 
and  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  us.  How  very  different 
their  feelings  must  have  been  to  ours.  We  were  weary  travellers 
coming  to  rest,  and  they  had  all  their  sea  troubles  before  them. 
About  an  hour  after  starting  we  were  boarded  by  a  boat  full  of 
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custom-house  officers.  I  must  mention,  before  these  officers 
boarded  us,  minute  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  health  on 
board ;  the  boat  was  vigorously  pushed  back  upon  hearing  of  the 
deaths,  and  it  took  both  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  our 
doctor  to  explain  that  none  were  caused  by  infectious  diseases. 
Then  arrived  packets  of  letters,  amongst  them  one  for  me  from 
my  future  home.  It  was  some  little  time  before  I  could  read  it, 
and  then  what  a  nervous  weight  its  perusal  took  ofT  my  mind ; 
what  a  loving  welcome  was  worded  in  that  letter,  also  minute 
directions  how  to  act  so  soon  as  we  landed.  We  reached  Graves- 
end  at  nine.  A  large  vessel  had  just  arrived  before  us  from  India 
with  troops.  The  officers  on  board  the  "  Ida  "  found  they  were 
personally  acquainted  with  those  on  board  the  other  vessel. 
Many  of  the  officers  came  on  board  the  "  Ida  "  to  breakfast.     Miss 

T was  feeling  very  low-spirited,  not  having  received  a  letter, 

and  I  was  endeavouring  to  cheer  her,  when  a  message  came  that 
she  was  wanted  on  the  poop  directly.  Out  she  rushed,  and  came 
back  with  her  mother,  her  face  glowing.  She  left  the  ship  at 
once.  I  felt  very  sad  at  parting  with  her,  for  we  had  been  very 
happy  together,  but  we  hope  to  meet  again,  and  intend  to  cor- 
respond.    Poor  Mrs.  Captain  B ,  how  I  felt  for  her !     She  had 

been  busy  writing  notes,  telling  of  her  husband's  death.  One  of 
her  little  boys  cried  to  go  with  me,  for  at  last  my  turn  came  to  go. 

When  the  last  leave-takings  came,  it  made  one  feel  very  sad ; 
the  mind  then  recurs  to  all  the  pleasant  incidents  of  a  voyage, 
and  we  feel  that  that  part  of  our  lives  is  past  for  ever^  and  those 
who  have  endeared  themselves  to  us,  it  may  never  be  our  lot  to 
see  again.  My  kind  chaperons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H ,  of  Auck- 
land, landed  at  Dover,  with  their  little  ones';  bidding  them  "  good- 
bye "  was  a  sharp  pang  in  the  number  of  partings.  They  hurried 
their  landing,  as  their  eldest  child  was  very  ill  with  ulcerated 
mouth,  from  want  of  pure  milk  and  child's  diet. 

17th.  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool.  Yes,  home  at  last.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  loving  welcome.  And,  oh !  how  much  there 
seems  to  talk  about.  How  grateful  I  am  for  the  rest  after  the 
stormy  "  ups  and  downs  "  of  the  past  four  yeirs — if  only  the  dear 
father  and  the  boys  were  here  ! — but  I  am  determined  to  try  and 
be  as  cheerful  as  possible,  in  return  for  all  the  loving  care  lavished 
on  me. 

LOUISA  M.  RAWSON-WALKER. 


poor  '' number  ®nc.'' 

By  R.  M.  BURNAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Look  here,  you  fellows ;  we  must  give  them  a  good  beating 
this  time  to  retrieve  our  lost  fortunes,"  said  Archie  Blake, 
addressing  his  team  as  their  opponents  were  driving  up  the 
ground.  "  Now,  Number  One,  serious  work ;  go  for  them,"  and 
the  captain  of  the  Thirstone  Polo  Club  gave  a  quizzical  look  at 
the  man  addressed  as  Number  One,  whose  real  name  was  Garry 
Hume.  He  was  apparently  watching  something  or  somebody  in 
the  distance,  but  he  turned  at  Blake's  words. 

**  All  right,  old  fellow.     Til  ride  'em  off  and  we  will  give  it 

them  hot  this  time,"  said  Garry,  in  his  pleasant  cheery  voice. 

He  was  not  strictly  good-looking,  but  a  certain  something  in  his 

face  and  manners  made  him  a  favourite  with  men  and  women  ; 

of  fairly  good  height,  lightly  made ;  a  clean  shaven  face,  hair 

light  brown ;  his  eyes  were  his  best  feature,  of  a  greyish  blue 

well  shaded  with  dark  lashes,  while  a  very  mischievous  spirit 

lurked  in  their  depths,  which  at  times  betrayed  him  ;  but  for 

all  their  mischief  they  were  honest  eyes  and  able  to  look  the 

world  very  straight  in  the  face. 

"Oh,  Garry  is  sure  to  distinguish  himself,"  remarked  Charlie 
Peters,  another  of  the  team,  who  bore  no  little  jealousy  to 
his  more  popular  comrade.  For  although  Peters  was  decidedly 
better-looking,  his  face  lacked  a  good  expression,  and  un- 
consciously Garry  had  often  cut  him  out  with  the  other  sex,  for 
Garry  was  a  bom  flirt.  He  could  no  more  help  being  "  fetched," 
as  he  called  it,  by  a  pretty  face  thart  the  loadstone  resist  the 
magnet  Somehow  lately  it  was  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  be 
quieter  than  usual,  and  whether  this  slight  change  of  demeanour 
was  due  to  a  certain  pretty  face,  his  friends  were  not  quite  sure. 
Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  Garry  was  at  last  really  in  love ;  not 
that  that  was  a  new  condition,  but  this  seemed  a  different  affair. 
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and  one  or  two  who  knew  him  well  thought  it  was  serious,  but 
the  majority  pooh-pooh'd  such  a  notion.  Was  not  one  pretty 
face  as  good  as  another  to  Garry  ?  As  for  himself,  could  he  have 
heard  the  discussions  about  him,  he  would  have  scouted  the  idea 
as  to  his  ever  being  serious  about  anything,  especially  in  matters 
of  love,  for  Garry  loved  his  liberty,  as  he  always  laughingly  put 
it  when  Blake  used  to  chaff  him  on  his  butterfly  propensities. 

"  Archie,  I  like  them  all.  A  pretty  woman  is  a  delight,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  the  one  who  could  charm  me  for  long. 
I  can't  resist  a  good  pair  of  eyes.  Flirtation  is  the  champagne  of 
life ;  most  women  understand  the  game,  and  they  know  I  am 
never  in  earnest  except  for  the  time  being.  Dear  old  chap,  you 
can't  fathom  it ;  you  take  things  too  seriously." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  do.  Still,  take  care,  old  fellow.  You  may 
make  a  mistake  and  your  flirting  may  be  taken  as  serious.  For 
myself  I  could  not  tumble  in  and  out  of  love  as  you  do.  You 
enjoy  life,  no  doubt ;  still  some  day  I  expect  I  shall  see  you  a 
pattern  Benedick." 

"  Yes,  some  day,  I  suppose,  I'll  settle  like  a  good  boy  and  try 
and  forget  that  any  other  woman  is  pretty  except  the  one 
who  will  sit  opposite  me  all  my  life.  Oh  dear ! "  and  Garry 
would  give  a  comical  sigh  at  the  picture  of  his  being  settled  ; 
but  one  day,  growing  rather  serious,  he  had  said  to  Blake, 
"  I  don't  expect  one  would  mind  turning  Benedick  provided  the 
Beatrice  was  all  the  world  to  one.  And  I  will  only  marry  a 
woman  I  really  love."  It  was  such  a  different  speech  to  his  usual 
fly-away  talk  of  matrimony  that  his  friend  had  opened  his  eyes, 
and  made  him  think  Garry  was  drifting  seriously  this  time. 

The  opposing  team  had  driven  up  to  the  players'  pavilion  ; 
their  ponies  had  been  sent  on  and  were  now  being  walked  up  and 
down  by  their  respective  grooms.  The  Thirstone  Polo  Club  was 
a  comparatively  young  affair,  but,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the 
captain,  it  was  proving  itself  very  efficient,  and  could  send  into 
the  field  a  very  fair  team  that  had  held  its  own  with  considerable 
skill  against  some  good  players.  Most  of  the  members  were 
very  keen  on  the  match  they  were  to  play  that  day.  Their 
opponents  were  a  team  from  the  depdt  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  among  them  were  two  of  the  crack  players  in  England, 
hence  the  excitement  to  win.  Such  a  victory  would  be  laurels  to 
the  Thirstone.     Besides  they  were  anxious  to  regain  their  lost 
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laurels ;  this  time  fortune  might  be  on  their  side  as  they  were 
playing  on  their  own  ground. 

Archie  Blake,  looking  very  well  in  his  yellow  shirt  and  light 
brown  cap,  was  already  mounted  on  his  bay  pony  and  evidently 
keenly  anxious  to  have  the  others  up,  who  were  all  standing 
chatting  together,  and  the  sun  shining  on  the  blacks  and  scarlets 
and  yellows  and  browns,  made  a  bright  spot  of  colour  against 
the  green  of  the  pavilion.  The  timekeeper  sounded  the  bell 
and  the  teams  broke  up  their  knot  and  made  a  move  to  their 
ponies. 

"  We  must  win  to-day,"  said  Archie  Blake  to  Garry,  as  the 
latter  passed  him.     "  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  those  two." 

"  Rather,  Archie.  I'll  ride  'em  off  like  the  devil/'  he  answered 
in  his  firm,  cheery  tones,  with  a  knowing  look  in  his  ^yt!&^  for  he 
guessed  to  whom  Archie  referred.  "Steady,  old  girl,"  to  his 
pony,  as  he  bent  to  pat  her  after  mounting.  "You  and  I 
will  show  them  what  we  can  do,"  and  he  trotted  off  after  Blake 
to  take  up  his  position  as  number  one.  The  ball  was  thrown 
between  and  play  began  in  earnest. 

The  other  pavilion,  which  made  a  tea  room  and  a  shelter  for 
the  visitors  and  members  who  came  to  witness  the  matches  and 
practices,  was  little  more  than  a  stone's-throwfrom  that  of  the  men. 
This  being  a  match  day  the  field  presented  almost  a  small  Hur- 
lingham  attendance ;  the  county  and  townspeople  showed  up  in 
good  numbers.  The  Polo  Club  was  proving  a  very  popular  insti- 
tution ;  it  made  a  little  diversion  and  somewhere  to  meet  one's 
friends  in  a  pleasant  fashion  in  the  summer  afternoons ;  and 
many  of  the  ladies  actually  took  a  real  interest  in  the  game  and 
learnt  to  score  the  goals,  whilst  several  looked  on  for  a  time  and 
then  thoroughly  enjoyed  an  afternoon's  gossip  about  those 
present  and  about  those  who  were  not,  for  Thirstone  was  no  more 
innocent  of  scandal  than  is  any  other  country  town,  especially 
when  the  teapot  appears. 

"  I  do  hope  our  side  will  win,  Nettie,"  said  Dorothy  Wynter, 
watching  a  certain  light  brown  head  whose  every  movement  on 
horse  was  full  of  life  and  animation.  "  Our  side "  of  course 
referred  to  the  Thirstone  colours. 

"  Yes,  Dorrie  dear,  I  do  hope  they  will ;  Jack  will  be  so  dis- 
gusted if  they  don't  this  time,"  said  Nettie  Middleton,  a  young 
flaatron  whose  husband  was  playing  three. 

ID 
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"  Poor  Number  One  always  seems  to  come  in  for  a  great  deal 
of  fault-finding,"  remarked  Dorothy  to  her  friend ;  "  and  yet  he 
appears  to  do  a  lot"  And  Dorothy's  eyes  followed  with  interest 
Garry's  riding ;  "  our  side  "  evidently  only  contained  one  person, 
and  that  person  with  his  sunny  face  was  fast  attracting  not  only 
her  eyes  but  a  little  bit  of  her  heart. 

"  You  see  Number  One  has  always  to  be  well  to  the  fore.  He 
generally  gets  shouted  at,  no  matter  how  well  he  plays.  Hark 
at  Mr.  Blake  now ! "  And  above  the  talking  and  the  quick 
thud  of  the  ponies'  hoofs,  Blake's  voice  came  thundering : 

"Now,  then,  Number  One!  can't  you "  but  the  rest  was 

heard  only  by  the  winds,  for  Blake  had  got  the  ball  and  with  one 
good  hit  sent  it  between  the  posts.  A  wild  Whoop !  proclaimed 
a  goal,  and  the  bell  ringing  called  rest  after  the  first  quarter. 

Immediately  all  the  ponies*  heads  were  turned  to  the  pavilion  ; 
some  of  the  men  dismounted  and  allowed  their  tired  steeds  to 
walk  leisurely  across  the  grass,  glad  enough  of  the  rest,  for  the 
play  had  been  fast  and  ponies,  like  masters,  enter  as  keenly  into 
the  fray.  But  the  majority  of  the  players  galloped  their  ponies 
with  slack  rein  across  the  intervening  space.  The  popping  of 
•corks  told  that  refreshments  were  being  dispensed  during  the 
short  time  allotted  for  rest.  Several  of  the  members  took  this 
opportunity  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  their  friends  on  the 
other  side. 

"  Here  come  Jack  and  Garry,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  was 
still  sitting  with  Dorothy,  sheltering  themselves  from  the  hot 
glare  under  their  parasols.  "  Now  we  shall  know  exactly  how 
they  stand  ;  somehow  I  lost  count." 

In  watching  the  two  men,  Nettie  did  not  notice  the  faint  flush 
that  came  into  Dorothy's  cheeks  as  they  approached ;  but 
Dorothy  felt  it  and  it  made  her  so  angry  with  herself  that  her 
manner  to  Garry  Hume  was  so  very  chilling  that  he  wondered 
how  he  had  offended  her,  as  a  rule  she  was  so  chatty  and  lively. 
But  till  this  day  Dorothy  had  not  known  how  much  his  presence 
could  move  her  and  the  knowledge  was  humiliating. 

"  And  so  you  are  actually  three  to  their  two ;  that's  grand, 
Garry,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  ;  he  was  generally  called  by  his 
Christian  name ;  he  said  himself  no  one  ever  called  him  Mr.  after 
a  week  s  acquaintance.  He  had  remarked  this  to  Dorothy,  so 
she  carefully  adhered  to  the  formal  prefix  to  his  name,  though 
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sometimes  she  found  it  difficult     "You  really  must  win  this 
time." 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  will  if  only  the  sun  won't  get  into  our  eyes," 
said  Gany  laughing  as  he  tried  to  dodge  the  sunbeams  which 
came  through  a  tree  right  into  his  eyes. 

"  That's  a  good  excuse.  I  suppose  you  will  make  it  one  if  you 
lose,"  said  Dorothy  rather  shortly ;  she  was  still  feeling  exasperated 
with  herself  for  fear  this  man  might  see  that  already  he  had 
the  power  to  move  her.  She  had  heard  of  his  reputation  as  a 
flirt,  and  Dorothy  did  not  intend  to  be  flirted  with.  Bright  and 
agreeable,  she  was  no  flirt,  and  held  a  very  hard  opinion  of  those 
who  could  condescend  to  fritter  away  the  great  gift  of  love  by 
playing  with  it  Dorothy  had  tried  her  hardest  to  hold  out 
against  this  man,  whose  great  fault  was  the  one  she  most  disliked, 
but  his  winning  manner  and  his  face  seemed  so  honest  that  she 
was  fast  losing  her  heart,  and  it  was  annoying  her  that  it  should 
be  so. 

"I  hope  I  will  invent  a  better.  Don't  be  satirical,  Miss 
Wynter,  it  does  not  suit  you ;  if  we  lose  we  shall  not  do  it  for 
such  a  paltry  reason  ;  we'll  die  game.  But,  Miss  Wynter,  are  you 
annoyed  about  anything  ?  "  he  added  in  a  lower  tone  as  he  noticed 
Nettie  was  busily  talking  to  a  lady. 

"  Annoyed  ?  No.  Why  should  I  be  ?  "  answered  Dorothy, 
locking  up  quickly  at  his  different  tone,  he  seemed  so  anxious. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be,  only  you  are  so 
different"  He  had  no  time  to  say  more  for  the  bell  was  ringing 
and  Blake  was  calling  out  to  the  laggards  to  stir  themselves. 
The  captain  was  more  excited  than  ever,  and  not  being  addicted 
to  ladies'  society  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  off  his  men,  otherwise  the 
chatting  might  spoil  his  game.  During  the  next  quarter  Archie 
Blake  was  most  energetic  in  shouting  to  his  team  to  hurry  them- 
selves. He  was  inclined  to  be  sarcastically  funny,  and  at  times 
the  language  was  much  embellished  with  figures  of  speech  not 
quite  parliamentary,  but  to  which  of  course  the  ladies  were 
supposed  to  shut  their  ears. 

During  the  next  interval,  Dorothy  carefully  engrossed  herself 
in  conversation  whenever  Garry  came  near;' finding  his  efforts 
in  vain  he  sought  consolation  with  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  Mrs. 
Frere,  a  very  pretty  woman  who  had  another  girl  with  her. 
Then  Dorothy  grew  annoyed  because  he  kept  away  and  still 
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more  annoyed  when  she  saw  to  whom  he  was  paying  attention  ; 
the  demon  jealousy  gave  her  one  or  two  twists  that  afternoon, 
and  how  she  hated  that  Mrs.  Frere,  whom  she  did  not  even  know, 
and  then  she  felt  what  a  fool  she  had  been,  for  Garry  did  not 
seek  to  interrupt  her  again ;  he  had  avenged  himself.  What  did 
Dorothy  care  for  the  young  man  in  whose  vapid  conversation 
she  seemed  to  take  such  delight  ?  all  her  attention  was  centred 
in  that  well-made  figure,  whose  every  movement  was  a  charm 
in  her  sight  and  whose  cheery  laugh  was  stealing  through  the 
barricade  she  tried  to  set  up,  making  her  long  to  tear  it  down 
and  surrender,  but  she  felt  that  would  be  weak-minded.  If  he 
only  were  not  such  a  flirt. 

The  game  was  over,  and  the  Thirstones  won  by  two  goals ;  the 
captain  and  his  team  were  well  satisfied,  and  their  satisfaction 
required  much  health  drinking.  The  visitors  were  fast  beginning 
to  disperse,  and  at  last  only  a  few  stragglers  remained,  where  a 
little  while  before  all  was  life  and  colour.  The  group  beyond,  at 
the  players'  pavilion,  was  still  in  animated  conversation,  going 
over  the  game  stroke  by  stroke,  till  at  last  some  of  the  members, 
seeing  much  movement  and  agitation  among  the  sunshades, 
remembered  their  wives  were  waiting  for  them,  which  caused 
them  to  make  a  start  for  the  other  pavilion. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  off,"  said  Jack  Middleton  to  Blake  and  Garry, 
to  whom  he  had  been  talking.  "Will  you  two  fellows  come 
over  and  dine  to-morrow  night — only  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  Middleton,  with  pleasure,"  answered  Blake.  "  And 
as  Hume  will  be  with  me,  I  will  bring  him  over." 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  You  know  the  time — 7.30,"  and  Jack 
strolled  off  to  where  his  wife  and  Dorothy  were  waiting.  Garry 
looked  across  and  saw  them  getting  into  their  dog-cart.  He 
would  very  much  like  to  have  gone  and  assisted  Dorothy,  and 
to  have  found  out  the  reason  of  her  coldness,  but  Blake  had  got 
his  conveyance  and  was  already  getting  his  things  together,  so 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  watching  their  start 

"  Woa !  stand  still,  can't  you,  a  minute  ?  "  said  Blake,  addressing 
himself  to  the  animal,  who  was  evidently  longing  for  the  comforts 
of  his  stable.  "Jump  in,  Garry ;  Folly  wants  to  be  ofT;  she  has 
had  enough  standing,  she  thinks."  Garry  jumped  in,  and  soon 
they  were  bowling  away  round  the  field,  the  last  to  leave. 

"Good-night,  good-night!    Congratulate  you!"  was  shouted 
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out  to  each  other  from  the  Middletons'  cart  as  they  passed. 
Garry  waved  his  hat  and  gave  a  special  smile  to  Miss  Wynter, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  back,  which  she  returned  by  a  very  sweet 
one,  forgetting  for  the  moment  she  was  smiling  at  the  one  with 
whom  she  intended  to  be  so  severe. 

"Pretty  girl  that  Miss  Wynter,"  said  Archie;  "she  looks 
better  than  when  she  came." 

"Yes,  she  does,  I  think ;  she  had  been  ill,  I  believe.  She  has 
a  trying  Kfe  with  some  old  woman  and  her  dog.  Ugh !  hafd 
lines  on  a  girl  like  that,"  answered  Garry,  with  energetic  em- 
phasis, at  which  his  friend  could  not  help  smiling  under  his 
moustache. 

"  Perhaps  she  will  marry,"  remarked  Blake.  "  She  looks  a 
trifle  proud,  though.  You  did  not  appear  so  full  of  conversation 
with  her  this  afternoon.  I  suppose  other  attractions.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Frere  was  there  to-day,  and  had  a  good-looking  girl  with 
her.  Oh,  Garry,  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  sad  dog.  Mrs.  Frere 
should  have  taught  you  better  in  your  youth,"  and  Blake  shook 
his  head,  but  Garry  only  laughed. 

"Poor  cousin  Annie,  she  had  enough  to  do  without  teaching 
me.  I  was  only  with  them  a  short  time ;  she  is  a  good  sort. 
That  girl  with  her  is  a  beauty,  but  slow.  After  a  while  I  felt  a 
pin  would  have  been  handy  to  have  made  her  move  her  face- 
She  is  horrified  and  amused  with  the  same  expression — that's 
the  worst  of  a  regular  beauty ;  they  are  generally  monotonous," 
said  Garry  with  a  laugh.  He  did  not  like  to  confess,  even  to  his 
friend,  that  he  had  been  amusing  himself  because  Dorothy  had 
been  so  unfriendly,  for  he  was  fast  learning  to  know  that  all 
things  would  be  well  if  he  could  but  get  her  to  be  her  own 
sweet  self  He  was  shy  of  owning  how  dear  she  was  to  him,  for 
he  had  laughed  at  love,  and  it  seemed  as  if  love  was  going  to 
turn  the  tables  and  mock  him  back. 

Dorothy  had  gone  home  a  little  happier  for  the  passing  smile, 
but  then  she  thought  that  he  probably  would  give  an  equally 
nice  one  to  any  other  woman.  Still  she  felt  that,  in  spite  of 
his  being  a  flirt,  some  part  of  the  barrier  had  given  way 
already,  and  that  if  she  did  not  take  care  it  would  all  tumble 
down  ignominiously  against  her  will. 

"  Now,  Dorrie  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jack  the  next  afternoon,  "  mind 
you  wear  that  pretty  heliotrope  frock  to-night." 
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"  Why  ?  "  asked  Dorothy  in  pretended  ignorance. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  those  two  men  are  coming  to  dine?     I 
want  you  to  look  your  best." 

"  For  what,  Nettie  ?     I  really  don't  see  why  I  should  waste  my 
one  only  smart  gown  to  please  Mr.  Blake,  who  never  deigns  to 
notice  if  a  young  woman  is  dressed  by  Worth  or  by  a  cheap 
dressmaker ;  a  gown  is  simply  wasted  on  him,"  and  Dorothy, 
wilfully  kept  out  the  other  name  she  could  not  bring  in. 

"  Mr.  Blake !  You  know  very  well  I  did  not  mean  him ;  it 
was  Garry  of  whom  I  was  thinking.  You  and  he  got  on  so  well, 
though  I  noticed  yesterday  you  were  both  very  distant.     Dorrie, 

dear,  he  is  a  real  good  fellow.    I  wish "  but  Nettie  broke  off 

on  remarking  the  colour  rising,  afraid  to  say  more. 

"  My  dear  Nettie,  as  if  Mr.  Hume  cares  about  what  I  put  on. 
Perhaps  if  I  appeared  in  one  of  those  awful  floppy  mustard- 
coloured  gowns,  with  a  few  straws  in  my  hair,  perhaps  he  might 
look ;  otherwise,  I  don't  think  my  appearance  gives  him  much 
cause  for  reflection.  He  is  amusing,  but  too  much  of  a. flirt  for 
him  to  be  troubled  about  any  one."  And  though  she  had  spoken 
in  a  would-be  airy  manner,  Nettie  noticed  the  under-current  of 
bitterness  that  lay  beneath. 

"It  is  his  manner  which  makes  people  call  him  a  flirt ;  he 
means  nothing." 
"  Flirts  never  do." 

"  Well,  flirting  is  not  an  uncommon  failing,  Dorothy,  among 
men  and  women.  But  you  are  wronging  him  a  little.  He  is  a 
man  who  could  love  very  truly  and  be  most  faithful — of  that  I 
am  sure,"  said  Nettie,  defending  her  friend. 

"  Because  you  have  a  husband  who  is  devoted  to  you,  you 
imagine  all  men  the  same.     Why,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Hume 

yourself  talk  of  marriage " 

"  Yes,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  respect  it ;  young  men  talk 
like  that  for  show  off",  as  the  children  say." 

"  Well,  Nettie,  don't  let  us  waste  any  more  talk  on  that  Mr. 
Garry  Hume  ;  nothing  will  convince  me.  The  only  person  he 
really  loves  is  Number  One,"  said  Dorothy,  still  trying  by  sar- 
casm, which  she  felt  was  untrue,  to  hide  her  real  feelings  from  her 
friend,  who  was  so  keen  about  this  aifair. 

"  Perhaps  that's  lucky  as  he  plays  Number  One ;  he  will  take 
care  of  himself.      Poor  Number    One!"    sighed  Nettie   rather 
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maliciously.  "You  are  getting  quite  caustic  in  your  remarks. 
Don't,  Dorrie,  it  makes  you  so  superior." 

"  You  idiot,  Nettie ! "  said  Dorothy,  laughing  naturally  at  last 
at  her  friend's  comic  look  of  horror.  "  Let  us  go  and  dress  and 
forget  there  are  such  tiresome  creatures  as  men." 

And  linking  her  arm  in  Nettie's  they  went  up  the  stairs 
together. 

But  the  heliotrope  gown  was  put  on,  and  as  Dorothy  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  Garry  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
so  well ;  always  pretty  she  was  at  her  very  best.  Her  fair  hair 
curling  gracefully  over  her  forehead,  imparted  a  softness  to  the 
outline  of  her  face,  and  her  colour  had  heightened  a  little  on 
entering,  for  she  felt  half  ashamed  to  meet  the  mocking  eyes  of 
her  friend,  whom  she  knew  would  be  amused  at  her  weakness  in 
donning  the  gown  after  such  a  tirade.  Dinner  passed  off  well, 
and  Dorothy's  barrier  of  reserve  she  erected  when  with  Garry, 
melted  under  the  infection  of  his  good  spirits,  and  she  felt  the 
extreme  fascination  of  the  man  against  her  will.  The  success  of 
the  previous  day  furnished  topic  for  much  laughing  and  talking 
over  the  various  incidents  that  had  occurred. 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  be  any  one  but  Number  One,  Mr. 
Hume  ?  "  inquired  Dorothy. 

"  No.     Why  ?  "  asked  Garry. 

"  Because  you  are  the  only  one  whose  delinquencies  on  the 
field  are  before  the  public  ;  we  hear  nothing  but  'Now  then, 
Number  One,'  and  so  on,"  answered  Dorothy. 

"Oh!  That's  Blake's  way  of  covering  his  own  faults," 
laughed  Garry  with  a  sly  look  at  his  captain.  *  And  I  don't 
mind  it,  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work  ;  there  is  always  a  scapegoat, 
and  Number  One  has  to  be  to  the  fore." 

"  Poor  Number  One  1 "  said  Nettie,  pretending  to  sigh. 

"  Now  then,  Mrs.  Jack,"  expostulated  Garry. 

"  Happy  Number  One !  "  said  Blake.  "  He  manages  to  secure 
all  the  ladies'  pity  whilst  the  poor  hard-worked  captain  gets 
none." 

"  Oh !  you  are  badly  used,"  said  Nettie.  "  But  it  appears  to 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Blake." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Middleton,  you  are  always  kind,  and  next 
week  I  shall  rely  on  your  kindness  by  getting  you  to  promise  to 
come  to  our  ball  in  good  time." 
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.  **  Of  course,  the  ball  is  next  Thursday,  this  day  week.  Very 
well,  we  won't  be  fashionable  ;  I  should  never  be  late  for  a  dance, 
but  when  one  has  a  Jack  who  will  not  be  stirred  after  dinner, 
what  can  one  do  ?  "  and  Nettie  gave  an  impudent  nod  to  her 
husband  as  she  rose. 

"  That's  a  wife's  excuse !  Blake,  when  you  are  married  mind 
you  keep  your  wife  in  better  order  than  I  have  mine,"  said  Jack, 
laughing  as  his  wife  and  Dorothy  passed  out 

"  Will  you  be  very  kind.  Miss  Wynter,  and  keep  me  a  few 
dances  ?  "  said  Garry  quietly  later  on  in  the  drawing-room  when 
Nettie  was  singing. 

"  A  few !  "  remarked  Dorothy,  lifting  her  eyebrows.  "  You 
mean  one,  perhaps ;  it  is  such  a  long  way  off  you  will  have  for- 
gotten you  have  asked  me  even  for  that" 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Wynter,"  said  Garry  angrily,  and  he  drew 
himself  up  with  quiet  dignity.  "  You  evidently  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  me." 

Dorothy  was  sorry  afterwards  when  she  saw  she  had  hurt  him, 
but  she  felt  unless  she  hardened  herself  she  was  yielding  fast  to 
his  dear  presence ;  she  did  not  dare  analyze  her  heart  now, 
she  tried  to  think  all  the  bitter  things  which  she  had  always 
attributed  to  a  flirt  It  was  all  useless  sophistry,  for  Dorothy 
knew  that  life  would  never  be  the  same  if  Garry  were  really  what 
she  wanted  to  think  him ;  but  she  was  sorry  she  had  been  so  very 
unkind  and  would  have  made  up  for  her  speech,  but  Nettie  asked 
her  to  sing.  Out  of  repentance  she  sang  a  touching  little  ballad 
meant  for  his  ears  alone ;  he  heard  the  words,  but  Garry  thought 
sadly,  perhaps  they  are  intended  for  some  other  fellow,  for  Garry 
felt  he  was  making  no  advance ;  in  fact,  he  appeared  to  have 
lost  what  little  he  thought  he  had  won.  Till  now  he  had  never 
experienced  any  difficulty  and  rebuffs  were  foreign  to  him  ;  true 
love  was  making  him  humble,  and  he  began  to  despair  that 
Dorothy  would  ever  listen  to  him,  for  he  felt  she  was  far  above 
any  of  those  for  whom  he  had  only  had  a  transient  affection. 
Did  she  but  know  it,  Dorothy  was  doing  the  very  thing  that 
could  most  attract  a  man  of  Garry's  nature ;  like  most  men  he 
valued  highly  what  cost  him  hard  to  obtain.  The  week  following 
the  dinner,  Dorothy  thawed  a  little,  but  when  Garry  felt  things 
were  more  pleasant,  she  drew  back  with  some  snub,  which  had 
the  unpleasant  effect  of  cold  water  after  basking  in  sunshine,  but 
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it  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  and  Garry  did  not  quite  despair, 
for  the  hopeful  gleams  came  every  now  and  again,  and  he  knew 
that  give  a  man  time  and  patience  any  obstacle  can  be  overcome. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Dissipation  in  any  form  is  welcome  in  the  routine  of  country 
life,  where  no  one  has  time  or  opportunity  to  g^row  blasL  The 
Polo  ball  was  looked  forward  to  with  every  conceivable  pleasure, 
and  two  days  afterwards  the  races  were  to  come  ofT.  It  was 
quite  one  rush  of  excitement. 

True  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  Middleton  had  managed  to  get  her 
party  to  start  in  good  time,  in  spite  of  her  Jack's  grumbling  and 
Dorothy,  who  wanted  to  persuade  her  to  go  later. 

"My  dear  Dorrie,  I  dare  not  disappoint  Mr.  Blake  ;  he 
depends  on  my  punctuality.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  treat  him 
so  badly  ;  besides,  Garry  made  me  promise  to  be  in  good  time. 
What  would  happen  to  them  both  ?  **  And  Nettie  gave  a 
quizzical  glance  at  her  friend,  whose  behaviour  to  such  a  fasci- 
nating fellow  as  Garry  quite  mystified  her. 

"Mr.  Hume  would  bear  our  non-appearance  with  equanimity. 
He  would  have  the  lovely  Mrs.  Frere  to  console  him." 

"Mrs.  Frere?  Why,  she  is  old  enough  nearly  to  be  his 
mother." 

"  The  *  nearly '  makes  a  wide  difference  to  the  quite.  Those 
flirting  married  women  are  a  perfect  pest  to  society ;  they  spoil 
all  the  young  men,"  said  Dorothy,  with  rather  more  energy  than 
the  subject  required. 

"  Oh ! "  thought  Nettie, "  Dorrie  is  jealous  of  Mrs.  Frere.  Garry 
will  have  to  be  careful,  and  I  won't  tell  her  she  is  his  distant 
cousin  and  all  about  it     She  shouldn't  be  jealous." 

"But,  Dorrie,  Mrs.  Frere  and  Garry  don't  flirt.  They  are 
only  very  old  friends,"  said  Nettie  out  loud. 

"Old  friends  are  better  than  new  ones,  considering  how  he 
neglected  us  all  the  other  afternoon  for  that  made-up  woman." 

"  Don't  be  so  uncharitable.  When  you  arrive  at  her  age, 
Dorrie,  you  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  cover  your  thin  front  with  a 
toupieP  At  which  witticism  they  both  laughed.  "  There  is  the 
carriage.    We  must  not  keep  Jack  waiting." 

Mr.  Blake  was  on  the  watch  when  they  arrived  at  the  rooms 
where  the  ball  was  given. 
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"Punctual,  as  usual,  Mrs.  Middleton.  Jack  ought  to  feel 
blessed  in  having  a  wife  with  a  soul  for  punctuality." 

"  Yes,  I  think  Jack  ought  to  feel  more  than  blessed.  He  looks 
it  now,  does  he  not  ?  He  always  puts  on  that  beautifully  bored 
expression  when  I  drag  him  out  too  early  after  dinner,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Middleton,  smiling  brightly  at  her  Jack  as  she  took 
Mr.  Blake's  arm  and  went  into  the  room,  while  Jack  gave  his 
to  Dorothy. 

She  had  expected  to  see  Garry  at  the  entrance,  and  she 
thought  he  ought  to  have  been  there.  Dorothy  in  a  ball  gown 
was  a  delightful  vision,  and  to-night  in  yellow  and  pale  blue  she 
looked  sweet.  So  thought  Garry  catching  sight  of  her,  and  he 
hurried  across  the  room,  but  he  had  to  wait  as  several  men  were 
before  him  and  she  pretended  not  to  see  him.  At  last  he  got 
his  chance  just  as  a  waltz  was  beginning. 

"  This  is  ours,  Miss  Wynter,"  he  said  coolly. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  engaged  to  you  for  this,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  You  promised  me  this  one  last  week,"  he  said  audaciously. 
There  is  nothing  like  audacity  for  a  man. 

"  I  don't  remember  the  number." 

"  No  ?  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  number  I  want  Don't  let 
us  waste  it.     It  is  such  a  grand  tune." 

Without  further  remark  Dorrie  went  off  with  him.  Garry 
knew  how  to  dance,  and  they  danced  well  together.  That  waltz 
and  many  others  did  they  dance  that  night  and,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Frere's  presence,  Dorothy's  reserve  vanished  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  care  and  attention.  It  was  a  happy  evening,  and  Dorothy 
began  to  think  she  had  judged  him  hardly. 

"  Well,  Miss  Wynter,  what  made  you  treat  me  so  coldly  all 
the  week  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  "  said  Garry,  taking  her  fan  as 
they  sat  out  after  one  of  the  dances.  And  he  looked  straight  in 
her  eyes  as  if  to  find  the  truth  written  therein,  making  Dorothy 
feel  uncomfortable. 

"  I  have  not  treated  you  coolly,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Hume.  I — 
have  no  reason.     It  must  be  your  own  imagination." 

"  No ;  I  am  not  given  to  imagination.  It  is  the  truth,  and  you 
know  it,  Dorothy ! "  And  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  take  her 
fan,  he  caught  it  in  his  and  kept  it  prisoner — a  very  willing 
prisoner,  though  it  lay  unmoved  in  his  strong  grasp.  "  You  have 
been  sweet  to  me  to-night.     Why  were  you  not  kinder  before  ? 
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You  were  so  at  first.  What  made  you  change  ?  Don't  you 
know ^" 

"  Oh,  Garry,  so  sorry  to  disturb,"  said  a  voice  breaking  in  on 
their  solitude,  and  Mrs.  Frere  gave  a  slight  bow  to  Dorothy, 
"but  I  have  left  one  of  my  gloves  in  the  supper-room,  and  I 
have  mislaid — I  mean  lost  my  partner.     Would  you  mind  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Garry  with  a  smile  as  he  rose  to  do  her 
bidding,  though  in  his  innermost  heart  he  was  wishing  her 
anywhere ;  while  Dorothy,  seeing  only  the  smile,  thought  how 
pleased  he  was  to  do  commissions  for  this  handsome  woman. 
As  he  bowed  to  Dorothy  he  whispered,  "  Wait  here  for  me."  But 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Frere  woke  her  old  jealousy,  which  had  lain 
dormant  all  the  evening,  for  Garry  had  danced  but  once  as  yet 
with  his  old  friend  ;  still  Dorothy  hardened  her  heart  She  was 
unreasoning ;  but  when  is  love  reasonable— or  rather,  when  is 
jealousy  open  to  reason?  And  because  she  fancied  he  was 
away  longer  than  was  necessary,  seeing  Nettie,  she  left  her  seat 
and  joined  her. 

"Why,  Dorrie,  no  partner?     I  thought  you  were  with  Garry." 

"Yes,  so  I  was ;  but  of  course  that  Mrs.  Frere  sent  him  off 
on  some  errand  ;  I  believe  she  does  it  on  purpose  to  get  him 
away  from  any  girl.  There  he  is  with  her  now,"  said  Dorothy, 
with  such  an  ache  at  her  heart.  What  a  silly  girl  she  was  to 
suppose  that  a  man  like  Garry  could  ever  be  anything  but  a 
butterfly.  Look  at  him  now,  laughing  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Frere 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  he  would  have  talked  to  her,  and  her 
stupid  blind  jealousy  made  her  imagine  his  conversation  was  of 
the  tenderest.  How  should  she  know  of  his  great  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  her  gone  from  where  he  had  left  her,  and  that  he 
would  have  gone  in  search  of  her  but  it  was  his  dance  with  Mrs. 
Frere,  for  Garry  wanted  to  continue  a  little  speech  that  would 
have  taken  away  Dorrie's  heartache  entirely  ;  but  unfortunately 
our  society  masks  are  so  well-fitting  that  none  can  penetrate  into 
the  comedies  or  tragedies  they  hide.  Nettie  was  highly  amused 
at  Dorothy's  jealousy ;  she  felt  it  a  good  omen  for  Garry's 
success,  for  no  woman  is  jealous  of  a  man  unless  there  is  the 
shadow  of  love  to  prompt  it,  and  Nettie,  seeing  things  apparently 
growing  rather  more  crooked  than  she  liked,  thought  perhaps  a 
word  as  to  the  truth  of  Garry's  relationship  to  Mrs.  Frere  would 
help  matters,  but   a  ball-rocm  was   no  place   for  confidences. 
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Garry  was  a  distant  cousin  to  Mrs.  Frere ;  she  and  her  husband 
had  been  very  good  to  him  when  he  was  young,  at  the  time  his 
mother  died,  and  Garry  always  bore  a  chivalrous  affection  for 
his  cousin  and  her  husband.  All  this  would  have  enlightened 
Dorothy,  but  of  course  she  was  ignorant,  and  so  stumbled  blindly 
simply  because  she  had  heard  him  described  as  "  a  flirt" 
Dorothy  was  led  off  by  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  a  man  in  a 
lancer  regiment,  but,  unlike  the  majority  of  the  military,  the 
mysteries  of  dancing  was  a  hidden  art ;  they  hopped  about  in 
uneven  steps  till  Dorothy,  compassionate  for  herself,  remarked 
that  she  thought  their  steps  did  not  go  tc^ether.  At  another 
time  she  would  have  been  inwardly  amused,  but  at  that  moment 
she  did  not  really  care  ;  the  ball-room,  which  before  had  been  a 
glimpse  of  all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful,  had  suddenly  changed 
and  she  felt  tired  and  out  of  tune  with  gaiety.  The  lancer  led 
her  to  a  quiet  corner  in  the  conservatory,  a  little  hidden  by  palms 
and  ferns.  Dorothy's  conversational  powers  lost  their  usual 
brilliancy,  and  while  they  dragged  through  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion on  the  weather,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  ball,  a  voice  not 
far  off  struck  on  her  ears  ;  it  could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Frere. 

"  Well,  Garry,  I  am  awfully  afraid  I  interrupted  a  very  tender 
scene  a  moment  or  so  ago.  I  am  really  sorry,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  come  to  your  help." 

"  Not  at  all — only  the  usual  ball-room  conversation,  you  know,'* 
answered  Garry,  in  such  a  nonchalant  voice  that  Dorothy  felt 
somehow  humiliated. 

"  That's  all  right ;  but  you  did  look  dangerously  near,  as  if  you 
were  on  the  point  of  saying  something  very  sweet  to  that  pfietty 
girl  in  yellow.  I  should  have  turned  back,  but  I  could  not.  I 
am  afraid,  Garry,  you  don't  improve ;  you  are  a  sad  flirt,"  said 
Mrs.  Frere  with  a  laugh  in  her  voice. 

"  Most  men  are ;  it  is  the  way  to  enjoy  life." 

But  Dorothy  could  stand  no  more  ;  she  did  not  want  to  hear 
his  opinion  on  flirtations.  With  an  excuse  to  the  lancer,  he  gave 
her  his  arm.  To  get  out  of  the  conservatory  they  must  pass 
the  couple.  Her  partner  had  not  noticed  the  conversation,  but 
Dorothy's  heart  had  made  her  ears  very  sharp.  With  a  cold, 
proud  look  in  her  white  face,  she  swept  by,  her  head  held  high  ; 
she  never  deigned  even  a  glance  in  Garry's  direction,  but  said 
something  in  a  slow,  languid  voice  to  her  partner  about  the  heat  of 
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the  conservatory.  But  Garry  saw  her  face,  and  he  knew  she  had 
overheard  those  careless  words.  He  could  have  cut  out  his 
tongue  before  saying  what  must  have  wounded  her.  She  had 
been  so  sweet  all  the  evening  that  the  chains  she  had  begun  to 
weave  round  him  had  grown  stronger  than  ever,  and  he  had 
meant  to  rivet  them  but  for  the  interruption ;  and  since,  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  his  last  dance  to  make  things  right,  and 
now  his  own  hand  had  been  his  undoing. 

"Garry,  that  girl  is  very  pretty,  but  rather  proud-looking," 
said  Mrs.  Frere.  She  never  thought  that  their  conversation  could 
have  been  heard. 

"  Yes,  she  is  proud  and  different  to  other  girls  ;  she  will  never 
believe  a  chap  is  in  earnest,"  said  Garry  rather  slowly,  looking 
away  down  the  corridor  where  Dorothy  had  passed.  His  com- 
panion noticed  the  usually  bright  face  was  looking  rather  sad 
and  anxious. 

*' Garry,  is  that  the  one,  after  all  ?  I  am  glad,  for  she  looks  a 
real  good  girl." 

"Thank  you,  cousin  Annie,  Yes,  she  is  the  only  one  who  has 
^er  made  me  wish  to  lead  a  better  life.  Just  now  I  was  laughing 
because  I  did  not  care  to  own  that  you  had  interrupted  me,  and, 
cousin  Annie,  I  am  afraid  she  heard  my  careless  speech,  and  will 
be  thinking  I  am  what  I  said  I  was.  I  would  give  all  the  world 
to  have  back  those  words." 

"  Well,  Garry,  if  she  did  overhear,  she  will  forgive  if  she  loves 
you,  for  she  must  see  you  are  in  earnest.  Take  the  next  dance 
with  her  and  make  it  up."     And  Mrs.  Frere  got  up. 

"Cousin  Annie,  you  are  always  cheering.  You  have  helped 
me  many  a  time  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  so  I  always  feel  I  ought 
to  come  to  you  when  I  get  in  them  now.  It  is  selfish,  perhaps," 
said  Garry,  feeling  a  little  more  hopeful. 

^  1  enjoy  difficulties,  but  this  is  not  one,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
hear  I  may  congratulate  you,  Garry,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  with  a  kind 
look  at  her  favourite. 

Garry  dared  not  to  be  too  hopeful ;  still  he  would  seek  Dorothy 
and  try  and  convince  her.  But  she  was  not  in  the  ball-room, 
neither  could  he  see  her  anywhere  else. 

"  Are  the  Middletons  here  ?  "  he  asked  of  Archie. 

"  No,  just  gone ;  Jack  wanted  to  get  away  early  and  I  think 
Miss  Wynter  was  tired.    Come  and  have  some  supper  before 
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we  go  ;  what  with  looking  after  the  dowagers   and  doing  my 
duty  manfully,  I  have  neglected  myself.     Come  along." 

"All  right,"  said  Garry  following  his  host,  determined  that 
though  he  had  missed  his  opportunity,  his  happiness  should  not 
go  wrong  for  the  sake  of  a  word. 

"  Well,  Dorrie,  did  you  enjoy  yourself?"  said  Nettie,  coming  into 
her  room  as  she  was  brushing  her  hair  before  the  glass. 

"  Yes,  dear,  very  much,"  said  Dorothy,  brushing  rather  vigor- 
ously, keeping  her  face  out  of  view,  "  though  I  got  tired  at  the 
end.  I  think  my  lancer  did  for  me  ;  he  nearly  disabled  me  with 
a  prodigious  tread  on  my  foot.  Poor  man,  he  should  learn 
dancing." 

"  I  did  not  see  Garry  as  we  came  away,"  said  Nettie,  who 
wanted  to  bring  up  the  conversation  to  his  affairs. 

"  No  ?  I  daresay  he  was  dancing,"  and  Dorothy's  hair  at  that 
moment  required  much  disentangling;  the  conservatory  came 
back  to  her  memory,  and  she  hoped  Nettie  would  not  talk  of  him. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  did  see  him  go  in  the  conservatory  with  Mrs. 
Frere.  She  is  his  cousin — now  let  me  see  ;  what  relation  ?  some- 
thing like  second  or  third  cousin — and  at  the  time  of  his  mother's 
death,  she  and  her  husband  were  awfully  good  to  him,  and  so 
they  were  a  year  or  so  before  he  came  into  his  property :  he  got 
into  some  difficulty  and  they  helped  him  out  Garry  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  to  them,  and  I  think  he  is  sincerely  attached  to  her. 
That's  why  those  who  don't  know,  think  Garry  flirts  with  her ; 
one  must  never  judge  from  appearances.  Well,  good-night, 
Dorrie  dear ;  don't  dream  of  that  huge  lancer,"  and  with  a  kiss 
Nettie  tripped  off,  feeling  she  had  done  right,  for  the  sign  of 
tears  in  Dorothy's  eyes  had  not  escaped  her  sharp  observation. 
Dorothy  felt  so  glad  to  have  heard  this  story,  and  going  to 
sleep  that  night  she  dreamt  she  heard  him  call  her  "  Dorothy/*  in 
his  tender  way,  and  it  was  not  a  "ball-room  nothing." 

The  Polo  races  were  fixed  for  the  second  day  after  the  ball, 
and  the  August  day  dawned  bright  and  hot.  By  half  past  one 
the  temporary  grand  stand  was  well  filled,  and  the  little  space  in 
front  was  alive  with  gay-coloured  gowns  and  sunshades,  while 
bright  specks  dotted  here  and  there  revealed  the  various  jockeys. 
The  Middletons,  who  only  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  the  course, 
had  walked  over,  while  their  cart  well  laden  with  provisions  had 
been   sent  on   and  taken  up  its  position  among  the  carriages. 
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Nettie  and  Dorothy  went  first  to  the  lawn  to  see  their  friends 
and  invite  many  to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  They  had  not 
been  long  on  the  lawn  before  Garry  came  up  attired  in  his  jockey 
dress. 

"Those  are  not  your  colours?"  said  Nettie  after  the  usual 
greetings. 

"No.  I  am  riding  for  another  man.  The  club  race  is  fixed 
third  on  the  card,  it  ought  to  have  been  first." 

"  Doesn't  Garry  look  beautiful  as  a  jockey  ?  You  would  make 
your  fortune,  man !  "  exclaimed  Blake,  coming  up  to  the  group. 

"Now  then,  Archie,  look  out ;  Til  ride  you  off  if  you  don't  shut 
up,"  said  Garry  with  laughter  all  over  his  face,  for  he  was  not  the 
build  of  a  first-class  jockey,  though  he  looked  well  in  his  clothes. 

"You  will  only  get  disqualified  and  I  shall  win.  Here,  Garry, 
they  want  you  in  the  weighing  room ;  come  on,"  and  the  two 
strode  off  before  Garry  had  a  chance  of  a  word  with  Dorothy, 
for  she  had  been  occupied  talking  to  a  man,  and  for  very  shyness 
she  could  not  turn  round  ;  his  presence  had  sent  the  blood  cours- 
ing into  her  face,  but  when  he  had  gone  the  man  left  also  and  she 
turned  to  Nettie. 

"Well,  Dorrie,  Jack  as  usual  has  gone  to  see  the  horses.  We 
will  stay  here  for  the  first  race,  and  then  go  to  the  carriage  and 
dispense  lunch  to  the  hungry." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  best,"  said  Dorrie  watching  as  she  spoke 
the  file  of  horses  going  out  of  the  paddock  gate  and  on  to  the 
course,  where  a  short  preliminary  canter  was  gone  through  to  the 
post.  A  certain  green  cap  attracted  all  her  attention,  and 
eagerly  she  watched  the  tedious  process  of  getting  them  in  line 
for  starting,  which  is  always  a  long  affair ;  at  last  down  went  the 
flag  and  they  were  off.  It  was  a  five  furlong  race,  and  the  pace 
was  fast,  but  there  was  great  excitement,  as  it  resulted  in  a  close 
finish  between  the  green  cap  and  a  red  one,  but  the  red  won  by 
a  short  neck. 

"  Garry  looked  like  winning,"  said  Nettie  as  the  numbers  went 
up.  "  Now  for  lunch,  Dorrie ;  I  am  famishing,"  They  went 
across  to  their  cart  and  soon  were  besieged  by  other  famished 
mortals,  and  the  next  race  having  no  attraction  for  the  occupants 
of  the  cart,  it  was  run  unnoticed.  Dorothy  began  to  long  for 
the  club  race  to  be  over  as  then,  perhaps,  Garry  would  join 
them — ^and  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the  night  of  the  ball. 
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"  The  numbers  are  up  for  the  club  race.  Mark  them  for  me, 
Dorrie ;  I  know  you  have  a  pencil.  Who  is  going  to  win,  Captain 
Drew  ?  "  said  Nettie  to  a  man  lunching  with  them. 

"  They  say  Hume's  grey,  Coquette,  has  a  big  chance,  though 
I  don't  think  she  can  give  much  to  Blake's  chestnut.  It  is  a  two 
mile,  and  there  is  a  bad  corner  down  hill.  Coquette  is  a  bit  tricky 
sometimes,  but  she  can  go.  I  have  my  money  on  Hume,  so  I 
hope  he  will  pull  it  off." 

This  being  the  race  of  the  day  both  riders  and  ponies  came  in 
for  general  attention  as  they  trotted  down  to  the  post.  Garry 
went  by  on  his  grey,  wearing  his  own  colours,  black  and  orangi, 
and  Dorothy  noticed  his  pony  seemed  very  fidgety,  and  that  it 
required  strong  hands  to  hold  her  in.  The  start  was  some  way 
off,  glasses  were  levelled  to  watch  the  start ;  the  flag  dropped 
and  on  they  came,  thud  I  thud!  from  the  ponies'  hoofs,  the 
best  ponies  laying  back  a  little,  their  jockeys  nursing  them  for 
the  long  race  before  them.  Round  they  came  again  without 
much  change,  except  that  a  few  were  beginning  to  drop  out. 
Now  it  was  only  half  a  mile  to  the  finish ;  the  excitement  was 
growing  more  intense  as  Blake  and  Garry's  ponies  were  begin- 
ning to  fight  for  the  lead.  At  the  bend,  which  had  been 
described  as  nasty,  three  or  four  of  the  ponies  looked  as  if  they 
were  close  together,  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  breathless 
pause  in  the  shouting  of  the  bookmakers,  and  the  cry  of,  "  A  man 
down ! "  went  from  lip  to  lip,  but  soon  the  confusion  of  tongues 
began  again,  and  the  bookmakers  started  their  roaring  afresh — 
what  mattered  a  man  down  ?  it  was  money  to  them.  Who  was 
down  ?  was  the  question  anxiously  asked  ;  and  Dorothy  felt  sick 
at  the  sound  ;  a  presentiment  filled  her  with  horror,  she  scarcely 
dared  lift  the  glasses. 

"Garry  Hume's  down!"  said  some  man  passing  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  cart. 

"  It's  Garry,  Dorothy  I "  said  Nettie,  pitying  the  poor  girl,  from 
whose  face  every  atom  of  colour  had  fled. 

At  that  moment  Jack  hurriedly  came  up, 

*'  Jack,  if  Garry  is  hurt,  have  him  taken  to  our  place  ;  it  is  the 
nearest  for  him,"  said  Nettie  as  her  husband  hardly  waited  to 
hear,  but  hurried  off  to  that  group  beyond. 

Blake  had  won,  but  his  victory  was  clouded  by  the  sad 
accident.    The  pony  was  up,  and  stood  looking  at  the  group 
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as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  up,  why  does  not  my  master  do  the 
same  ?  " 

Her  poor  master,  unfortunately,  was  lying  in  an  unconscious 
state,  though  the  doctor  had  partially  restored  him,  when  he 
went  ofT  again  just  as  Jack  Middleton  came  up. 

"  Doctor  Thorpe,  my  wife  says  he  must  be  taken  to  our  house. 
It  is  the  nearest  at  hand." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best.  He  has  broken  his  collar-bone,  and, 
somehow,  I  fear  he  has  injured  his  leg  ;  it  was  under  him.  We 
must  get  him  sharp  to  your  house." 

A  stretcher  was  got,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  laid  upon  it. 
Only  a  short  time  before  he  had  been  among  the  crowd  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  now  he  was  being  carried  away  like  a  lifeless 
1(^. 

After  telling  Jack  to  have  Garry  taken  to  The  Croft,  Nettie 
and  Dorrie  hastened  there  beforehand.  They  were  both  glad  to 
leave  the  noise  and  sight  of  the  gay  holiday  people,  for  the  sad 
accident  had  naturally  taken  all  the  pleasure  away.  Dorothy 
thought  they  would  never  reach  the  house ;  the  short  walk 
seemed  miles,  and  then  there  was  the  sickening  dread  knocking 
at  her  heart  that  perhaps  he  might  never  recover.  How  she 
longed  for  some  of  the  past  hours  to  atone  for  her  cold  hardness. 
Perhaps  the  chance  would  never  be  given  her,  and  thus  poor 
Dorrie  tormented  herself. 

"  I  must  put  a  bed  in  the  drawing-room ;  it  won't  do  to  be 
carrying  him  up  the  stairs  with  all  these  broken  bones." 

And  the  kind-hearted  Nettie  quickly  set  to  work,  and  by  the 
time  the  men  arrived  with  their  burden  the  room  was  already 
transformed ;  the  pretty  little  drawing-room  was  converted  into  a 
comfortable  bedroom.  The  men  carried  him  in  and  left  him  with 
the  doctor  and  Jack,  who,  with  Nettie's  help,  got  him  to  bed.  A 
man  had  been  dispatched  for  a  nurse,  and  she  soon  arrived. 
Meanwhile  poor  Dorothy  was  waiting  anxiously  about ;  every 
moan  that  came  from  the  room  tore  her  heart  and  made 
her  turn  cold.  She  could  do  nothing  but  wait  about  restlessly 
for  the  doctor's  verdict  After  a  dreary  time  of  suspense  he  came 
out 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Middleton,  a  nasty  accident ;  but  he  is  a  strong, 

healthy  fellow.    With  care  he  will   soon  mend.     It  was  most 

thoughtful  and  kind  of  you  to  put  him  in  the  drawing-room. 

II 
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Ahl  there  is  nurse  Daye.  I  must  see  her  with  the  patient, 
please.  I  shall  call  in  again  this  evening/'  and  he  vanished  into 
the  bedroom  with  the  nurse. 

Mrs.  Middleton  helped  in  the  nursing,  for  it  proved  a  long 
affair,  as  the  leg  had  been  more  seriously  hurt  than  they  antici- 
pated— in  fact,  the  doctor  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  a  year  or 
two  before  he  would  be  able  to  get  about  without  a  stick  ;  but 
this  they  kept  from  him,  at  first  fearing  it  would  be  a  hindrance 
to  his  getting  quickly  well,  for  Nettie  guessed  what  a  blow  it 
would  be  to  the  pleasure-seeking  Garry,  who  loved  sport  of  all 
kinds  ;  he  would  feel  it  so  hard  to  have  to  be  a  cripple  for  such  a 
time. 

In  spite  of  his  restless  nature,  Garry  had  borne  his  wearying 
illness  with  great  patience.  He  often  inquired  of  Mrs.  Middleton 
if  her  friend  were  still  with  her,  and  Nettie  encouraged  him 
to  talk  about  Dorothy,  without  letting  him  see  she  was  drawing 
him  on  to  the  one  subject  which  seemed  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Nettie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accident  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  this  tiresome  couple  together. 

One  day,  when  he  was  getting  convalescent  and  allowed  on 
the  sofa,  Mrs.  Middleton  was  obliged  to  go  away  for  the  day. 
She  told  Dorothy  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  read  to  the  invalid 
in  the  afternoon,  in  her  place.  Dorothy  did  not  say  if  she  would, 
but  Nettie  guessed  that  probably  the  reading  would  be  done. 

It  was  a  dull  afternoon,  and  Dorothy,  looking  out,  saw  the 
first  signs  of  autumn's  appearance  in  the  tinted  leaves.  Pitying 
the  prisoner  in  the  drawing-room  this  cheerless  afternoon,  she 
stole  as  far  as  the  door.  By  the  time  she  reached  it  her  courage 
b^an  to  go,  but  before  it  evaporated  entirely  she  timidly  knocked, 
and  the  nurse,  coming  out,  opened  it  for  her.  Dorothy's  colour 
was  considerably  heightened  and  her  eyes  down  as  she  entered, 
so  she  did  not  see  the  happy  look  that  came  into  Garry's  thin  face 
when  he  saw  his  visitor. 

"  Miss  Wynter,  this  is  a  treat !  My  other  nurse  has  left  me  for 
the  day,  but  she  sends  me  a  very  good  substitute.  Will  you  sit 
down  ?  "  and  he  motioned  to  a  seat  which  faced  him. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  Mr.  Hume,"  said  Dorothy,  letting  her 
eyes  linger  a  moment  shyly  on  his  face,  which  looked  so  altered 
with  the  small  beard  that  had  grown. 

"  I  look  rather  a  wreck,  don't  I  ?  "  laughed  Garry,  touching  his 
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beard.    "  Quite  a  grand  colonist's  beard.    They  are  going  to  let 
me  shave  soon,  then  I  shall  feel  myself." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  bad,"  said  Dorrie,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  say 
in  her  shyness.  She  almost  wished  the  nurse  would  return,  yet 
she  felt  happy  at  seeing  him  again,  only  it  was  rather  trying  to 
have  to  sit  facing  him  and  to  feel  his  ^yes  on  her  with  their  tender 
look  of  restful  contentment  at  her  presence.  "  Shall  I  read  you 
anything  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you.  Let  us  talk  instead.  Do  you  know  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  you  since  that  ball,  and  I  was  longing  so  to  see 
you,  as  I  had  something  I  wanted  to  say.  I — think  you  over- 
heard some  nonsense  I  was  talking,  did  you  ?  "  inquired  Garry  in 
a  quiet  voice,  though  his  face  flushed  a  little. 

"  It  was  nothing.  Don't  talk  of  it  Why  bring  back  words 
uttered  as  nonsense  ? "  said  Dorothy,  fearing  he  should  excite 
himself 

"  Because  I  think  that  you  mistook  me.  Did  you,  Dorothy  ?  " 
and  his  voice  lingered  tenderly  on  her  name. 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Hume,"  answered  Dorothy  in  a  very  low  tone. 

"Well,  I  do.  And  since  I  have  been  lying  here  my  life  has 
come  before  me,  showing  me  the  carelessness  of  my  ways,  and  I 
am  learning  to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  You  thought  I  did 
not  care  for  you  seriously.  Dorothy,  darling,  can't  you  guess 
how  truly  I  love  you — ^with  a  love  I  have  never  given  to  any^ 
other  woman  ?  Can  you  forgive  me;  and  give  me  yours  in  re- 
turn ?  "  And  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  in  a  hesitating  answer 
she  laid  hers  in  it. 

"  Yes,  I  can ;  though  there  is  nothing  to  forgive,  and '^ 

She  could  not  say  the  words  she  would,  for  he  was  watching  her 
face  with  such  love  in  his  eyes. 

"  Say  it  to  me  here,  Dorothy,  darling,"  and  Garry  drew  her  to 
him,  and  kneeling  beside  him  she  whispered  the  words  he  wanted 
to  hear. 

"  So,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  flirt  ? 
and  you  were  jealous  of  poor  cousin  Annie  ?  "  said  Garry  a  little 
later,  when  he  had  made  her  confess  why  she  had  been  so  cold 
and  unkind  in  the  old  days. 

"Oh,  Garry!  that's  cruel,"  answered  Dorothy  with  a  slight 
hesitation  on  his  Christian  name  which  pleased  him,  as  he  ob- 
jected to  "  Mr.  Hume."     "  I  shall  love  your  cousin  Annie  now," 
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said  she  with  a  happy  laugh  as  they  sat  hand  in  hand  so  con- 
tentedly in  the  fast-deepening  twilight 

"  Well,  you  good  people  in  the  gloaming — ^here  come  the  tea 
and  lights/'  said  the  cheery  voice  of  Mrs.  Middleton  as  she  came 
into  the  room.  "  I  hope  your  new  nurse  has  taken  care  of  you, 
Garry?" 

"  Rather,  Mrs.  Jack.  Very  good  care,  I  assure  you.  I  feel  so 
much  better  to-day.  You  have  all  been  so  good  to  me.  When 
the  doctor  packs  me  off  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  go,  I  shall  miss 
you  all." 

"  You  must  not  talk  of  going  yet ;  I  don't  like  my  patients  to 
get  out  of  my  hands  too  soon.  Here  is  your  tea,  Dorrie,  and 
lovely  buttered  toast — that  is  for  the  invalid.  Invalids  get 
awfully  spoilt  Garry,  you  will  become  quite  conceited  with  all 
these  delicate  attentions." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  rather  like  a  great  Mogul,"  laughed  Garry,  who 
would  have  laughed  at  anything  that  day.  His  happy  looks  did 
not  escape  Mrs.  Middleton,  nor  did  the  bright  colour  in  Dorothy's 
cheeks — they  had  been  so  pale  of  late.  She  was  not  surprised 
when  the  news  was  told  her  later  on.  She  was  delighted,  for  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  this  match,  but  she  had  begun  to  fear  its 
success  when  she  saw  how  they  were  drifting. 

Next  day,  after  the  doctor  had  paid  his  usual  visit,  Dorothy 
went  in  to  the  drawing-room.  The  bright  September  sun  was 
shining,  touching  up  the  trees  and  making  them  glisten  in  their 
many  tints.  The  autumn  beauty  outside  looked  quite  gay  in  the 
light  She  found  Garry  lying  on  his  sofa  looking  rather  quietly 
away  through  the  window. 

"  Dreaming,  Garry  dear  ?  "  said  Dorothy  as  her  hand  stole  over 
his  hair. 

"  Ah,  darling ;  is  that  you  ?  "  and  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it 

**  Why,  Garry,  you  look  as  if — ^you  have  been  crying.  What  is 
it,  dear  ?  "  and  with  the  motherly  protecting  love  that  is  in  most 
women,  she  came  round  and  kneeling  down  put  her  arm  tenderly 
round  his  neck. 

"  Invalids  are  weak,  Dorothy  mine.  But,  darling,  I  feel  I 
ought  not  to  ask  you  to  link  youfself  to  a  cripple  like  me.  Dr. 
Thorpe  says  it  will  be  two  years  before  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
about  without  a  stick — two  years,  Dorrie ! " 
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"  Two  years  are  not  long,  and  I  will  be  there  to  take  care  of 
you, Garry.  I  am  not  going  to  wait  two  years!"  said  Dorothy  in 
pretty  presumption. 

"Dorrie,  you  are  too  good.  My  darling,  are  you  sure  you 
won't  repent  being  a  kind  of  nurse  ?  " 

''  No,  I  shall  never  repent,  and  I  shall  make  an  excellent  nurse. 
Let  me  see  if  that  sad  look  has  vanished.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
sad,  Garry  ;  it  is  not  you." 

"  Well,  shall  I  grin  ?  I  can't  look  sad  now.  Dorrie,  you  have 
brought  all  the  sunshine  into  my  life.  Blake  sent  me  a  message 
that  they  had  played  their  last  match  for  the  season  last  week. 
I  wonder  shall  I  ever  play  again  ?  "  and  Garry  sighed  a  little  as 
he  looked  at  his  broken  limb,  but  Dorothy  stopped  the  sigh. 

"  No  sighing  allowed,  Garry.  Of  course  you  will  play  again, 
and  be  pitched  into  as  hard  as  ever.  *  Now  then,  Number  One,' " 
laughed  Dorothy,  imitating  Blake's  sharp  tones. 

"Poor  'Number  One'  generally  caught  it;  still  if  I  have  lost 
my  place  in  polo,  I  hope  I  will  keep  it  in  my  sweet's  love." 
"  Yes,  dear,  always  first  in  my  heart,"  was  the  whisper  back. 


3nto  tremptation. 

By  A.  PERRIN. 
CHAPTER     IV. 

MR.  BOSCAWEN   IMPROVES  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

**  Maidens  like  moths  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  mammon  wins  his  way,  where  seraphs  might  despair." 

— Byron, 

Two  days  later  I' was  sitting  disconsolately  by  the  drawing-room 
window  watching  the  rain  pouring  down  with  a  hopeless  per- 
sistency. It  was  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  had 
been  raining  on  and  off  ever  since  my  expedition  with  Aunt 
Addie  to  the  Vicarage. 

I  had  nothing  to  do.  What  books  there  were  in  the  house 
that  were  neither  religious  nor  medical,  chiefly  consisted  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  which  I  had  read  and  re-read  at  Miss 
Stogden's  till  I  was  sick  of  the  lot  My  clothes  were  in  excellent 
repair,  so  I  had  no  mending  to  do,  not  even  a  stocking  to  dam, 
and  I  had  never  been  any  good  at  fancy  work  even  if  the 
materials  had  been  at  hand. 

There  was  no  piano  in  the  house,  and  I  could  neither  draw  nor 
paint,  so  I  sat  and  envied  Tom,  who  had  gone  out,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  Aunt  Addie's  strict  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  and  was 
enjoying  himself  in  the  company  of  some  boy  with  whom  he  had 
scraped  an  acquaintance  in  place  of  the  absent  Bairton. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  big  yawn,  heartily  wishing  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed  and  so  end  the  day,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened  and  Mary  announced  Mr.  Boscawen.  I  sprang  up  in 
delight,  and  greeted  my  visitor  efTusively. 

"  Tm  very  sorry,"  I  said,  shaking  hands  with  him,  "  but  Aunt 
Addie  isn't  up  to-day.  The  rain  has  made  her  worse ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  stay  and  let  me  give  you  some  tea  after  your 
walk." 
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Mr.  Boscawen  beamed,  and  settled  himself  in  an  easy-chair 
opposite  me, 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  your  aunt  is  no  better,"  he  remarked 
"  1  came  to  inquire  for  her." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  much.  She  hasn't  any  new  disease  to-day," 
I  said  laughing.  My  spirits  were  in  a  state  of  bubble.  I  was  so 
pleased  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to,  more  especially  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen, who  treated  me  with  such  deference  and  respect. 

^^  Any  new  disease?"  repeated  my  companion  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  my  remark  had  been  flippant  and  in 
bad  taste.  Moreover,  Mr.  Boscawen  knew  nothing  o{  Aunt 
Addie's  peculiarites,  and  I  was  afraid,  if  I  enlightened  him,  that 
I  should  fall  in  his  estimation  as  being  both  rude  and  un- 
grateful. ^ ' 

'^  I  was  only  joking,"  I  said  feo^ly,  and  at  that  moment,  to  my 
relief,  Mary  entered  with  the  tea-tray. 

The  rain  had  made  the  evening  quite  chilly,  and  we  drew  our 
chairs  nearer  the  fire,  while  Mary  deposited  the  gipsy-table,  laden 
with  the  tea-things,  on  the  hearthrug.  The  fire-light  gleamed 
and  danced  reflected  in  the  bright  silver  teapot,  and  the  rain 
poured  down  outside  with  greater  force  than  ever,  making  us  feel 
still  more  comfortable  indoors. 

"Ah!  this  is  nice,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen,  sipping  his  tea  con- 
tentedly. ''  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  must  go  back  to  India  in 
another  month." 

"  Oh !  must  you  ?    I  hoped  you  were  going  to  be  here  a  long 
time.     Aunt  Addie  seems  to  know  so  few  people." 
.  "  My  leave  will  be  up,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen,  smiling  at 
me  indulgently,  ''  and  I  have  to  be  back  in  my  kacheri,  or  ofiice, 
on  a  certain  date  at  a  certain  hour." 

"  Fancy  !  how  odd  that  seems." 

"  Yes ;  I'm  only  on  three  months'  leave,  but  it's  the  first  of  any 
kind  that  I've  taken  during  the  whole  of  my  service." 

Mr.  Boscawen  swelled  himself  out  proudly. 

"  Really,"  I  replied  admiringly,  "  and  why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Boscawen,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, "  I'm  very 
fond  of  my  work,  you  see,  and  then  it's  a  fearful  expense  coming 
home.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  this  trip  will  have  cost 
me  not  a  penny  under  three  thousand  rupees  I " 
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It  sounded  a  stupendous  sum.  Mr.  Boscawen,  I  thought^ 
must  be  a  very  rich  man,  and  I  looked  at  him  in  awe. 

"What  are  you  out  in  India? "  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  I  belong  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
caused  me  mentally  to  write  down  each  letter  of  the  three  words 
in  capitals,  "  and  I  hold  a  position  which  is  called  collector — ^that 
is,  the  local  governor  and  magistrate  of  a  district.  It's  the  first 
service  in  India." 

I  could  only  gasp  out,  " Oh !  "and  Mr.  Boscawen  continued  : 

"The  pay  is  good,  though  it  might  be  better.  The  position  is 
excellent,  and  another  great  advantage  is  that  a  man's  widow  and 
children  are  so  well  provided  for.  There  is  an  old  joke  among 
the  chaperons  that  a  civilian  is  worth  three  hundred  a  year  dead 
or  alive." 

We  both  laughed,  though  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  I 
was  laughing  at,  as  Mr.  Boscawen's  information  had  been  abso- 
lute Greek  to  me. 

"  You  would  have  liked  India,"  he  said  presently,  putting  up 
his  eye-glass  and  looking  at  me.  "  I  think  the  life  would  have 
suited  you  ;  a  sensible,  clear-headed  girl  is  bound  to  get  on  well 
out  there,  and  you  so  very  rarely  meet  one." 

I  felt  proud  as  I  listened  to  this  indirect  praise. 

"  I'd  give  anything  to  go,"  I  said  sighing. 

"  I  am  sure  if  you  had  gone  you  would  have  married  very 
well  and  made  an  excellent  housekeeper,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen 
enthusiastically. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  think  I  should  have  married." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  much  about  it,  and  then  I  know  I'm 
not  pretty,  which  makes  all  the  difference." 

"Indeed,"  cried  Mr.  Boscawen  eagerly,  "I  think  it's  much 
more  in  a  girl's  favour  not  to  be  pretty.  A  man,  when  he  reaches 
a  certain  age,  and  b^ins  to  look  about  for  a  healthy,  sensible 
wife,  steers  clear  of  the  pretty  ones.  I  agree  with  you  that  you 
are  not  exactly  pretty,  but  you  are  what  is  much^better,  a  well* 
grown  handsome  girl  I  "  * 

Mr.  Boscawen  slapped  his  leg  in  his  vehemence,  and  was  just 

starting  another  speech  beginning  with, "  You  are ,"  when  the 

door  opened  and  in  burst  Tom. 

Never  had  I  felt  so  evilly-disposed  towards  anybody  as  I  did 
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at  that  moment  towards  my  young  brother.  I  felt  certain 
my  new  friend  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying  something  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  now  Tom  had  spoilt  it  all. 

Tears  of  vexation  rose  to  my  eyes.  I  had  been  longing  to 
hear  nice  things  said  of  myself,  and,  as  I  turned  sulkily  to  the 
window,  Mr.  Boscawen  rose  to  depart,  evidently  not  relishing 
the  addition  to  our  party  of  a  damp  school-boy,  with  mud  all 
over  his  clothes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  watching  him  walk 
down  the  road  in  his  macintosh,  with  an  enormous  umbrella  held 
over  his  head. 

"Is  that  the  old  blow-hard  from  the  Vicarage?"  asked  Tom, 
putting  out  his  tongue  and  making  long  noses  at  the  retreating 
figure. 

^  DofCt  be  so  rude,  Tom.     He'll  look  back  and  see  you." 

"Well,  and  what  if  he  does?"  said  Tom  exasperatingly. 
"Next  time  I  see  him,  I'll  tell  him  you  called  him  old-man- 
cuny-powder ! " 

The  long  noses  were  then  directed  at  me. 

"For  goodness  sake  don't  be  rude  to  him,"  I  said,  debasing 
myself  so  far  as  to  speak  beseechingly,  "  or  he'll  never  come  here 
2^n,  and  he's  quite  the  nicest  man  I  ever  met." 

"Oh,  yes!  and  you've  met  so  many,  haven't  you?"  squeaked 
Tom,  trying  to  imitate  my  voice,  and  dancing  round  me  deri- 
sively. "  We're  quite  the  young  lady  now,  and  give  old  gentlemen 
tea  in  the  drawing-room  and  think  we're  so  beastly  fascinating." 

And  Tom  minced  across  the  room,  holding  his  filthy  pocket- 
handkerchief  daintily  in  the  middle,  and  simpering  from  side  to 
side  with  what  were  intended  to  represent  the  manners  of  a  young 
lady,  until  I  was  compelled  to  burst  out  laughing,  angry  as  I 
felt  with  him. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COLLECTOR  OF  KUTTAHPORE. 

"  Drest  in  a  littie  brief  authority." — Shakespeare. 

The  next  mormng,  which  dawned  clear  and  bright,  a  delightful 
thing  happened. 

This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Carey  for  me  to  go  over  to  the  Vicarage  to  tea  that  afternoon, 
and  accompany  them  in  their  walk  afterwards. 
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It  was  a  piece  of  wild  excitement  for  me,  and  the  morning 
seemed  to  drag  more  than  usual,  so  anxious  was  I  for  the  time  to 
arrive  when  I  could  start. 

Tom  was  not  asked,  for  which  I  was  truly  thankful,  but  he 
chose  to  consider  himself  highly  insulted  at  being  ignored,  and 
went  out  the  moment  breakfast  was  over,  calling  Mrs.  Carey  all 
the  names  he  could  think  of. 

Aunt.  Addle  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  go  to  the  Vicarage 
in  her  bath  chair,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerate  offer,  but 
one  that  I  firmly  declined,  and  I  finally  set  off  followed  by  Mary, 
whom  Aunt  Addie  insisted  on  burdening  with  shawls  and 
umbrellas  in  case  it  should  rain  before  I  got  there. 

When  I  arrived  I  was  shown  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
Vicarage  party  were  assembled,  a  substantial  tea  being  spread  out 
on  the  table. 

They  all  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  especially  Mr.  Boscawen, 
who  placed  a  chair  for  me  beside  him  and  appeared  anxious  to 
do  everything  to  set  me  at  my  ease.  Mrs.  Carey  presided,  neat 
and  smiling,  behind  the  huge  old-fashioned  tea-pot,  with  a 
chubby  child  on  either  side  of  her,  and  Mr.  Carey  sat  pale  and 
silent  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  .  The  children,  whom  I  sup- 
posed to  be  aged  about  four  and  five,  stared  unblinkingly  at  me 
with  large  saucer-like  eyes,  and  refused  to  open  their  mouths 
(except  to  cram  in  bread  and  jam)  when  their  mother  ui^ed 
them  to  tell  me  their  names  and  ages,  neither  of  which  did  I 
desire  to  know*  in  the  very  least. 

"  Johnnie,"  said  Mrs.  Carey  to  the  younger  of  the  two,  "  you 
are  a  naughty  boy  not  to  tell  the  lady  your  name." 

Johnnie  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  began  to  rub  jammy 
fingers  over  his  mother's  dress. 

"  Caroline,"  put  in  Mr.  Boscawen  severely, "  you  bring  up  those 
children  very  badly ;  now,  if  that  had  been  my  boy,  he  would 
have  done  what  he  was  told  at  once,  and  not  taken  all  this  time 
over  it." 

"  Wait  till  youVe  got  a  boy  of  your  own,"  retorted  Mrs.  Carey 
with  spirit,  but  Mr.  Boscawen  was  not  at  all  disconcerted,  and 
proceeded  to  find  fault  with  the  other  child. 

"Listen  to  that  little  monkey  sniffing,"  he  said,  pointing 
at  her  with  his  knife.  "  Patty,  you  ought  not  to  sniff  down 
here ! " 
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*  I'm  sniffin*  «/,"  said  the  child,  repeating  the  offence,  where- 
upon we  all  laughed,  which  delighted  Miss  Patty  so  much  that 
she  entirely  spoilt  the  effect  of  her  repartee  by  screaming: 
"Sniffin'up!  Sniffin'  up!"  with  such  violence  and  persistency 
that  she  had  to  be  removed  in  disgrace  to  the  nursery,  and  soon 
afterwards  we  all  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 

After  showing  me  books  and  photographs  for  a  short  time, 
Mrs.  Carey  suggested  that  we  should  start  for  our  walk,  and 
accordingly  we  all  set  off,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  leading  the  way, 
and  Mr.  Boscawen  and  myself  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  We  will  go  along  the  west  cliff,"  said  Mrs.  Carey,  picking  up 
her  skirts  and  taking  her  husband's  arm,  upon  which  my  com- 
panion offered  me  his,  which  I  declined. 

"I  can  get  along  better  alone,"  I  said,  "if  you  don't  mind." 

" Of  course  I  mindy^^  said  Mr.  Boscawen  smiling ;  " but  you 
must  do  as  you  like  best  How  well  you  walk,  Miss  Josephine  I 
Most  girls  slouch  along  with  their  shoulders  up  to  their  ears, 
laying  the  foundations  of  endless  doctors'  bills  in  the  future." 

I  coloured  with  pleasure,  stepping  out  more  freely  than  ever, 
and  holding  my  head  still  higher. 

"Now  I  daresay  you  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ill,  Miss  Josephine," 
he  went  on. 

"  No,"  I  replied ;  "  I'm  hardly  ever  ill.  In  fact  I  have  never 
had  a  real  illness  in  my  life." 

''  Ah !  Just  what  I  thought  It  does  one  good  to  see  a  girl 
taking  healthy  exercise.  The  women  in  India  seem  to  think 
their  l^s  are  meant  for  anything  but  to  walk  with." 

"  But,  surely,"  I  asked,  "  they  play  tennis  a  great  deal  out 
there?" 

"  Oh !  Tennis  !  "  said  Mr.  Boscawen  with  contempt ;  "  a  most 
unnatural  form  of  exercise  for  a  woman.  It  makes  me  feel  quite 
ill  to  see  them  rushing  and  striding  about  with  red  -faces  and 
dishevelled  hair ;  and  then  the  way  they  drink  afterwards !  I 
suppose  you  have  never  seen  a  lady  drink  a  whiskey  and  soda, 
Miss  Cameron  ?  " 

"  No ! "  I  exclaimed  in  a  horrified  tone,  though  I  hardly  knew 
what  a  whiskey  and  soda  meant,  but  feeling  sure  from  Mr. 
Boscawen's  tone  that  it  must  be  something  they  had  no  business 
to  drink. 

'* Don't  they  ride  a  great  deal  in  India?"  I  inquired  rather 
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enviously,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  I  so  longed  to  be 
able  to  do  as  to  ride. 

**  Yes, "  said  my  companion  in  a  tone  that  rather  disappointed 
me,  "  they  do,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  in  my  opinion.  If  I 
had  my  way  a  woman  should  never  ride  at  all ;  if  she  is  fond 
of  riding  she  is  certain  to  become  horsey  and  unfeminine  sooner 
or  later,  and,  added  to  this,  think  of  the  extra  expense  she  entails 
on  her  husband  if  she  insists  on  keeping  a  horse  for  her  own  use ! 
No ;  a  woman's  one  object  in  life  should  be  to  study  economy." 

"  But  surely,"  I  said,  rather  taken  aback  by  this  opinion,  "  she 
need  not  study  economy  unless  she  and  her  husband  are  badly 
off,  or  there  happen  to  be  reasons  for  saving  money?" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen  with  a  parental  air,  "  I 
know  perfectly  well  what  I  am  talking  about.  There  are  always 
reasons  for  saving  money." 

I  supposed  he  must  be  right  since  he  was  so  very  positive  on 
the  subject,  and  I  then  began  asking  him  questions  about  the 
place  he  was  stationed  at  in  India. 

"  It's  a  very  small  place,"  he  informed  me,  "  that  is  as  regards 
the  number  of  Europeans  there ;  it's  only  a  little  civil  station,  but 
a  very  large  district.  However,  I  particularly  applied  for  small 
head-quarters  as  I  detest  entertaining." 

"  But  then,  are  you  obliged  to  entertain  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  obliged,  perhaps  ;  but  in  a  large  place  it's  expected 
of  the  collector,  and  he  feels  more  or  less  bound  to  give  dinners 
and  tennis  parties,  so  that  people  whom  he  neither  knows  nor 
cares  twopence  about  may  come  and  eat  and  drink  at  his 
expense,  and  go  away  and  abuse  him  afterwards ! " 

I  began  to  think  people  in  India  must  have  queer  manners, 
and  Mr.  Boscawen  had  got  so  red  in  the  face,  and  seemed  so 
angry,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  next ;  every  subject  I 
selected  seemed  to  be  the  wrong  one. 

However  he  went  on  by  himself. 

"  I've  got  an  enormous  house  at  Kuttahpore,  much  too  big 
for  a  single  man,  but  it  wouldn't  altogether  do  for  me  in  my 
position  to  take  a  small  one,  and  I  hope ^" 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  came  to  a  halt  to  admire  the 
view  and  we  continued  our  walk  in  a  single  row,  which  we 
preserved  unbroken  till  we  got  back  to  the  Vicarage,  the  conver- 
sation on  the  way  being  monopolized  by  Mrs.  Carey,  who  held 
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forth  at  length  on  the  subject  of  her  children's  future  education, 
Mr.  Boscawen  arguing  and  contradicting  while  Mr.  Carey  and 
I  walked  on  either  side  of  them  listening  in  silence. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  PROPOSAL  BY  PROXY. 

^And  marriage  ofF-hand  was  his  proffer, 
I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it  or  cared, 
And  thocht  I  might  hae  a  waur  offer." 

— Scotch  Ballad, 

ft 

During  the  next  fortnight  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  rectory  in- 
mates as  Mrs.  Carey  constantly  asked  me  over,  either  to  luncheon 
or  to  spend  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Boscawen  came  several  times 
himself  to  fetch  me  from  Ivy  Villa  and  always  escorted  me  back 
there. 

I  still  liked,  and  looked  up  to  him  very  much,  though  now  and 
then  he  said  little  things  that  made  me  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
he  was  quite  so  clever  or  large-minded  as  I  had  imagined  him  to 
be.  However,  I  put  this  down  to  my  complete  ignorance  and 
want  of  experience  of  human  nature,  and  blamed  myself  on  these 
occasions  for  presuming  to  criticize  one  who  was  so  much  my 
superior  in  age  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Aunt  Addie  was  delighted  at  the  Careys  taking  me  up  to  such 
an  extent,  and  allowed  me  to  go  there  whenever  I  was  asked. 

She  happened  to  be  in  a  specially  amiable  frame  of  mind  at 
that  time,  which  I  put  down  to  the  departure  of  Tom,  which 
happened  in  this  way.  For  two  or  three  days  Tom  had  been 
very  quiet,  a  fact  which  in  itself  showed  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him  ;  he  stayed  in  bed  or  moped,  about  the  house 
with  a  miserable  expression  on  his  face,  and  finally  one  morning 
came  downstairs  with  a  cough,  looking  yellow  and  bilious,  and 
was  excessively  disagreeable  and  bad-tempered. 

Aunt  Addie  was  in  despair. 

'*  There,  now, "  she  said ;  "  that  boy  is  going  to  be  ill  I  He 
ivill  go  out  whenever  I  tell  him  not  to,  and  this  is  the  result 
Now,  if  I  have  a  sick-room  on  my  hands  it  will  finish  me  ofT 
altogether." 

So  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  Tom  sat  sulkily  in  the  dining- 
room  all  the  morning  awaiting  his  arrival. 
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Out  of  compassion  I  went  in  to  keep  him  company,  but  he  did 
nothing  but  abuse  everybody  he  could  think  of  except  the  Barton 
family,  refusing  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  because  he  said  the 
sight  of  Aunt  Addie  would  make  him  sick,  and  insisting  that  it 
was  having  to  kiss  her  every  night  when  he  went  to  bed  that  had 
upset  him  and  made  him  ill,  and  that  he  should  certainly  dis- 
continue the  practice. 

Finding  Tom  in  such  a  hopeless  mood  I  chose  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils  and  went  to  Aunt  Addie  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  I  was  still  sitting  when  the  doctor  arrived. 

*'  My  nephew  has  caught  cold  somehow,"  explained  Aunt 
Addie,  "  and  I  am  so  nervous  that  it  will  go  through  the  house  ; 
it  may  be  only  throat,  but  I  feel  sure  from  the  sound  that  it  comes 
from  his  chest" 

Just  then  we  heard  Tom  come  out  of  the  dining-room  barking 
loudly  ^d  aggressively. 

''T/urel''  said  Aunt  Addie,  "listen!  Now  does  that  boy's 
cough  come  from  his  head  or  his  heels  ?  " 

"  From  a  happy  medium,  I  should  say,"  remarked  the  doctor 
grimly,  and  then  Tom  was  called  in  and  his  pulse  felt  and  his 
tongue  looked  at,  when  it  was  decided  that  all  he  required  was 
a  liberal  dose  of  medicine  and  perhaps  a  change  to  more  bracing 
air  if  it  could  be  arranged. 

So  after  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss  on  Aunt  Addie*s  part, 
Tom  was  given  permission  to  seek  his  earthly  paradise,  otherwise 
"Barton's  governor's  place,"  which  he  did  with  alacrity,  not 
attempting  to  conceal  his  relief  and  joy. 

"It  will  be  much  better,"  said  Aunt  Addie,  when  he  had 
departed,  "  if  he  is  going  to  be  ill  for  him  to  get  it  over  there 
than  here ;  but  his  journey  is  a  great  expense." 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Carey  came  to  see 
Aunt  Addie,  who,  as  usual,  was  up-stairs  in  bed. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when  I  offered  to  deliver  any 
message  she  might  wish  conveyed ;  "  I  will  go  up  and  see  her 
myself;  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to  her." 

Mrs.  Carey's  manner  was  the  embodiment  of  mystery,  and  I 
waited  downstairs  wondering  what  was  in  the  wind,  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  reappeared  and  asked 
me  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  as  she  had 
something  she  wished  to  ask  me. 
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I  was  consumed  with  curiosity,  but  was  greatly  disappointed 
when  she  merely  inquired  how  old  I  was. 

''  I  am  between  eighteen  and  nineteen/'  I  answered. 

Mrs.  Carey  shook  her  head  gravely. 

"  You  are  dreadfully  young,  my  dear,"  she  said  regretfully. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  I  replied  laughing,  "  but  it's  a  fault  I  shall 
grow  out  of,  I  daresay." 

But  Mrs.  Carey  did  not  smile,  her  rosy  pleasant  face  was  full 
of  anxiety  and  she  looked  almost  beseechingly  at  me. 

•*  Josephine,  do  you  like  my  cousin  Andrew  ?  " 

''  Of  course.  I  like  him  immensely.  He  is  always  so  kind  and 
nice  to  me." 

"  I  know  he  is,  dear.  And  now  he  has  sent  me  to  ask  you  a 
very  important  question ;  it's  so  important  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  say  it" 

"  Good  g^cious ! "  I  said,  half  frightened  by  her  solemn  tone. 
"  What  in  the  world  is  it  ?  " 

"  He  wants  to  marry  you,  child.  And,  oh,  my  dear,  what  am 
I  to  tell  him  ?  You  see  he  7nust  have  an  answer  at  once,  his 
leave  is  so  nearly  up,  but " 

"  Wants  to  marry  me  1 "  I  exclaimed  breathlessly.  "  Do  you 
tnean  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yesy^  cried  Mrs.  Carey  nearly  in  tears,  "  and  I  know  it 
would  never  do,  you  poor,  dear  child.  I  told  him  you  would  say 
no.     I " 

"  But  I  jdorit  say  no !  "  I  answered,  going  over  to  Mrs.  Carey 
and  laying  my  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "I  shall  be  only  too 
delighted  to  marry  him.  Oh !  Mrs.  Carey,  I  shall  go  to  India  at 
last ;  think  of  it  What  could  have  made  him  choose  me,  of  all 
people  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  said  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Carey,  passing  her 
hand  over  her  brow  as  if  she  could  not  believe  she  had  heard  my 
answer  aright  "  I  had  no  idea  he  would  dream  of  such  a  thing, 
or  I  should  never  have  thrown  you  in  his  way  so  much.  I  must 
say  I  never  imagined  you  would  accept  him,  but  as  you  have 
done  so  I  hope  you  will  never  live  to  blame  m^."  She  kissed  me 
and  her  voice  trembled  with  earnestness. 

*'  Why  should  I  ?  "  I  asked,  kissing  her  back.  "  I  think  I  am 
exceptionally  lucky  if  only  I  could  believe  it  was  true,  and  I 
can't  think  why  you  look  so  grave  over  it" 
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"  You  are  so  young,"  she  said  doubtfully ;  "  Andrew  must  be 
nearly  twenty-four  years  older  than  you  are.  And  you  have  seen 
so  little  of  the  world." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  "  I  said  lightly.  "  I  should  never 
see  it  at  all  unless  I  married  him.  But  what  will  Aunt  Addie 
say  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  talking  to  her  about,  and  she  gives 
her  full  consent  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  him.  Will  you  come 
back  with  me  to  the  Vicarage,  dear,  and  give  Andrew  his  answer 
yourself,  or  would  you  rather  think  it  over  till  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  now,"  I  said  without  hesitation,  and  I  flew  up- 
stairs two  steps  at  a  time  to  put  on  my  things. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Carey  and  I  were  walking  rapidly 
down  the  road  together.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  treading  on  air  as  we 
left  Ivy  Villa  behind  us.  Very  soon  I  should  be  leaving  it  for 
good,  and  exchanging  its  monotonous  little  rooms  for  a  palatial 
residence  in  India,  with  lofty  ceilings  and  marble  floors  and 
armies  of  servants  to  do  my  bidding. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  my  ideas  of  Indian  life  were 
as  yet  very  vague,  in  spite  of  the  many  conversations  Mr. 
Boscawen  and  I  had  had  on  the  subject. 

As  we  neared  the  Vicarage  my  heart  began  to  beat  violently 
and  I  felt  extremely  nervous.  I  trembled  with  shyness  and 
hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing  till  I  found  Mrs.  Carey  had  de- 
posited me  in  the  dining-room  and  had  gone  away,  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

Presently  Mr.  Boscawen  entered.  I  was  standing  by  the 
mantelpiece,  which  I  clutched  convulsively  with  one  hand,  and 
he  possessed  himself  of  the  other,  which  was  hanging  by  my  side. 

"Well,  Josephine,"  he  began  cheerfully,  "and  what  are  you 
going  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said  stupidly,  blushing,  and  feeling  very 
uncomfortable. 

"I  think  /  know,"  said  Mr., Boscawen  confidently.  "Shall  I 
tell  you  ?  "  I  felt  angry  at  his  being  so  certain  of  my  acceptance 
and  yet  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  "  You're  going  to  tell 
me  that  you  will  come  back  to  India  with  me  ?  Come,  Josephine, 
don't  frighten  me,  and  make  me  think  you  are  going  to  say  no." 

There  was  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  tone  which  was  flattering 
to  me  in  the  extreme,  so  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  and  smiled. 
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Then  an  awful  thing  happened.     Mr.  Boscawen  kissed  me.     I 

did  not  like  it  at  all.    To  begin  with,  the  kiss  alighted  on  the  tip 

of  my  nose»  and  his  stubbly  moustache  pricked  and  scratched  me, 

and  altc^ether,  though  I  could  not  have  told  why,  I  felt  that  I 

would  much  rather  not  have  it  happen  again.    To  be  engaged  to 

Mr.  Boscawen  had  seemed  very  delightful  in  anticipation,  but  the 

realization  at  the  outset  was  disappointing. 

"Why,  you  surely  don't  mind  my  kissing  you,  Josephine?" 
asked  Mr.  Boscawen  laughing;  "you'll  have  to  get  used  to  that, 
you  know."  And  he  seemed  very  much  amused  at  the  repugnance 
with  which  I  had  received  his  first  caress. 

''  I  can't  get  used  to  it  all  at  once,"  I  said  rather  ruefully. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  youVe  got  to  marry  me  in  a  fortnight 
Think  of  that  1 " 

I  gasped.  The  fact  had  temporarily  escaped  my  mind  that 
Mr.  Boscawen  was  returning  to  India  so  soon. 

"  You  won't  have  many  preparations  to  make,"  he  said  lightly. 
"  We  are  going  to  a  very  small  station,  where  it  won't  be  in  the 
least  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  clothes." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  wondering  whether  Aunt  Addie  would  buy  any- 
thing for  me  at  all,  and  what  I  should  do  if  she  refused  to  interest 
herself  in  the  matter. 

"  I'll  come  over  to-morrow  morning  and  have  a  talk  with  your 
aunt,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen ; "  things  must  be  settled,  our  time  is  so 
short,  and  I'm  not  going  back  without  you,  young  lady,  I  can  tell 
3^u,  so  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  become  Mrs. 
Andrew  Boscawen  this  day  fortnight." 

He  laughed  again,  and  dragged  me  down  into  a  seat  beside 
him,  for  I  was  still  standing  by  the  mantelpiece. 

I  felt  bewildered  Everything  had  been  so  sudden,  and  the 
novelty  and  excitement  of  the  whole  event  seemed  to  have  dulled 
my  brain  and  rendered  me  quite  stupid.  I  did  not  like  sitting 
so  close  to  my  future  husband,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  scream 
aloud  when  he  passed  his  hand  over  my  hair  and  tried  to  kiss  me 
again. 

But  presently  I  forgot  this  feeling,  for  he  began  to  talk  of 

India  and  how  I  should  like  the  life,  telling  me  I  should  be  the 

principal  lady  in  the  station  of  Kuttahpore  as  his  wife,  describing 

the  delights  of  tent-life  during  the  cold  weather  when  he  marched 

all  over  his  district,  and  assuring  me  that  the  hot  weather  was 
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not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  was  painted,  till  I  almost  longed  for  the 
fortnight  to  be  up,  and  the  old  craving  to  get  away  into  the 
world  began  to  rush  over  me  again  so  forcibly  as  to  stifle  all 
other  feelings. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

WOOED  AND   MARRIED  AND  A.' 
"  Hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well." — Shakespeare, 

Contrary  to  my  expectations  Aunt  Addie  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  evinced  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  preparations  for 
my  wedding. 

That  is  to  say,  she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  me  so  easily,  and  gave  fifty  pounds 
into  Mrs.  Carey's  hands,  desiring  her  to  get  as  much  as  she  could 
for  me  with  that  amount,  but  by  no  means  to  exceed  it.  After 
which  she  contented  herself  with  finding  fault  with  everything 
we  bought,  and  declaring  that  I  looked  a  positive  fright  in  what- 
ever I  tried  on  for  her  inspection. 

Mr.  Boscawen4iad  presented  himself  at  Ivy  Villa  the  day 
after  our  engagement,  and  had  obtained  Aunt  Addie*s  formal 
consent  to  our  marriage,  after  which  he  and  Mrs.  Carey  stayed 
to  luncheon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  three  of  us  sallied  forth  to 
commence  my  shopping,  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

I  enjoyed  the  shopping  immensely,  though  nearly  everything 
had  to  be  bought  ready  made,  a  fact  which  Mrs.  Carey  greatly- 
lamented,  but  which  did  not  trouble  me  in  the  least.  Everything 
seemed  perfect  in  my  eyes,  and  I  had  never  possessed  such 
clothes  in  my  life  before. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boscawen  took  me  into  a  jeweller's 
shop  and  requested  the  man  to  show  him  some  rings. 

'*  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  have  an  engagement  ring  at 
all,  does  it?"  he  remarked  laughing,  as  we  were  entering  the 
shop.  "  However,  you  won't  feel  properly  engaged,  I  suppose, 
till  you've  got  one  on  your  finger  ?  " 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  he  was  hoping  I  should  refuse 
the  gift,  but  the  next  moment  1  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
dreaming  of  such  a  thing,  and  answered  gratefully  that  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  one. 
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Boxes  of  glittering  rings  were  laid  out  before  us,  and  I  gazed 
at  them  with  the  intense  pleasure  of  a  lover  of  pretty  things,  but 
Mr.  Boscavren  waved  them  aside. 

"Not  that  class  of  thing,"  he  said  impatiently,  "something 
much  simpler." 

The  blazing  diamonds  and  glowing  rubies  and  emeralds  were 
put  away,  and  another  box  was  produced  containing  some 
modest  little  pearl  and  sapphire  rings. 

"  That's  more  the  thing,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen,  and  he  selected 
a  little  ring  with  five  small  pearls  in  it,  and  requested  me  to  try 
it  on. 

It  fitted  me  exactly,  and  as  he  was  apparently  well  satisfied 
with  the  price,  we  left  the  shop  with  the  ring  still  on  my  finger. 

"  I  hope  you  like  it,  Josephine,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen  when  we 
were  again  in  the  street.     "  I  would  have  bought  you  a  diamond 
ring,  only  that  I  so  much  dislike  seeing  young  girls  with  expensive 
jewelry  about  them.     It  looks  so  out  of  place." 

I  replied  that  I  thought  my  ring  very  pretty  indeed,  and  we 
were  then  captured  by  Mrs.  Carey  to  come  and  choose  some  hats 
she  had  been  investigating  while  we  were  at  the  jeweller's.     It 
had  been  decided  that  I  should  go  out  of  mourning,  but  no  very 
gay  colours  were  chosen  for  me.     My  wedding  dress  was  a  soft 
grey  serge  with  a  hat  to  match   it.     Mrs.  Carey  got   me   two 
simple  evening  dresses,  a  white  and  a  black,  and  two  neat  morn- 
ing dresses,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  was  spent  in  underclothing, 
trunks,  and  a  warm   cloak,  Mr.  Boscawen   assuring  us  that    I 
should  find  it  very  useful  in  India.     All  my  clothes  were  neces- 
sarily inexpensive,  but  such  as  they  were  I  ^yas  pleased  with 
them.      They  fitted  me  well  and  looked  fashionable  and  ladylike. 
Until  the  morning  of  my  wedding  day  I  hardly  ever  saw  Mr. 
Boscawen  alone,  so  taken  up  were  Mrs.  Carey  and  myself  with 
shopping  and   making  necessary  arrangements.     I   lived   in   a 
whirl  of  excitement ;  I  had  all  a  girl's  love  for  "  new  things,"  and 
the  hours  flew  by  quickly  that  were  spent  in  trying  on  hats  and 
dresses,  marking  my  clodies,  and  packing  my  new  possessions. 

Aunt  Addie  insisted  on  seeing  me  put  on  everything  we  had 
bought,  and  was  loud  in  her  complaints  of  our  extravagance  and 
bad  taste ;  all  of  which  Mrs.  Carey  bore  most  good-naturedly, 
merely  remarking  that  as  the  things  had  been  bought  and  paid 
for  there  was  no  drawing  back,  and  that  if  Aunt  Addie  did  not 
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like  them,  at  any  rate  she  would  be  spared  the  infliction  of  seeing 
me  wear  them. 

"  I  should  hope  so  I "  she  retorted,  while  I  stood  before  her 
with  a  pale  green  hat  trimmed  with  white  ribbons  on  my  head. 
''  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  green  hat !  and  with  that 
child's  complexion,  too  ;  why,  her  face  looks  like  a  pat  of  butter 
in  a  cabbage  leaf !  " 

Discouraging  as  the  remark  was,  I  could  not  help  laughing, 
thereby  rendering  Aunt  Addie  crosser  than  ever,  and  drawing 
down  showers  of  bitter  reproaches  on  my  head  concerning  my 
want  of  gratitude  and  my  flippant,  heartless  disposition. 

There  was  a  great  discussion  as  to  whether  Tom  should  be 
summoned  to  Ivy  Villa  for  the  wedding  or  not.  I  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  but  had  my  opinion  been  asked  I  should 
certainly  have  implored  them  to  leave  him  where  he  was. 

However,  Mrs.  Carey  seemed  to  think  he  ought  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  to  my  great  disgust  her  counsel  prevailed, 
and  Tom  arrived  on  the  eve  of  my  wedding  day  in  aggressively 
restored  health  and  noisier  and  more  obnoxious  than  ever. 

He  treated  me  with  a  certain  amount  of  unwilling  respect,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  hitherto  he  had  been  altogether  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  my  character. 

"Come  into  the  garden,"  he  said  when  tea  was  over  that 
evening,  and  as  1  had  nothing  to  do,  Mr.  Boscawen  being  busy 
at  the  Vicarage  making  final  arrangements,  and  my  own  things 
being  packed  and  ready,  I  accompanied  him  on  to  the  little 
grass  plot  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  as  we  paced  up  and  down,  "  so  you'll  be 
Mrs.  Boscawen  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  I  replied  with  calm  superiority. 

"  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  "  asked  Tom  in  a  tone  of  curiosity. 

"  I  didn't  manage  it^  as  you  call  it.  Mr.  Boscawen  proposed 
to  me  and  I  accepted  him,  that's  all." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Tom,  "  I  thought  perhaps  you  proposed  to  him." 

"  You  idiot  1 "  I  exclaimed  angrily.  "  You  know  such  things 
never  happen." 

"  Oh  I  don't  they  ?  Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  Barton's 
eldest  brother  had  to  bolt  to  Jamaica  because  a  girl  kept  on  pro- 
posing to  him !  I  was  staying  there  at  the  time,  and  a  fine  old 
guy  she  was  too.     I  don't  wonder  he  bolted." 
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After  indulging  in  a  few  more  reminiscences  of  a  like  nature, 
he  asked  me  where  we  meant  to  spend  our  honeymoon. 

•*  We're  going  straight  out  to  India ;  we're  not  going  to  have 
any  wedding  breakfast  or  anything.  We  drive  to  the  station  from 
the  church." 

I  spoke  rather  regretfully,  and  Tom's  indignation  was  quiet 
welcome. 

"  Well,  that  is  mean  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  "  and  I  promised  I'd 
take  some  wedding  cake  back  to  Barton.  Aren't  you  going  to 
have  even  a  cake  ?  " 

''  No.  What  would  be  the  use  when  we  are  not  coming  back 
here?" 

"I  thought  you  might  take  it  away  with  you  perhaps — or 
leave  it  for  other  people.  /  never  heard  of  a  wedding  without  a 
cake." 

"I  daresay  you're  much  better  without  it,"  I  remarked,  by 
way  of  consolation  ;  "  you'd  only  over-eat  yourself,  and  then 
think  of  Aunt  Addie's  feelings ! " 

"Is  Aunt  Addie  coming  to  the  wedding?"  asked  Tom, 
ignoring  my  last  remark. 

"Yes.  And  she  says  she  means  to  have  her  bath  chair 
wheeled  up  into  the  chancel,  and  sit  in  it  all  the  time.  She  has 
to  give  me  away,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  Lord !  how  I  shall  laugh,"  said  Tom,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  I  wonder  if  she'll  have  the  hood  up  ?  Is  any  one  going  to  give 
old  curry-powder  away  ?  " 

"  To  be  his  best  man,  you  mean  ?  Yes ;  some  cousin  of  his 
was  to  have  come  down  to-day  from  London,  an  old  lawyer,  I 
believe.  Andrew  said  that  as  he  was  obliged  to  have  him  down 
on  business  he  might  as  well  get  him  to  be  his  best  man  at  the 
same  time." 

"  Will  your  old  chap  give  me  a  tip,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Tom 
anxiously.  ' 

"  I  should  think  not,"  I  replied.    "  Why  should  he  ?  " 

"  Oh !  Well,  when  a  fellow  marries  a  chap's  sister  he  ought 
to  give  him  a  sov.  at  the  very  least  Shall  I  give  him  a  hint,  or 
will  you  ?  " 

"  1  certainly  won't.     You  can  do  as  you  like,  only  you  won't 
get  it" 
.   *'  We'll  see,"  answered  Tom  knowingly,  and  then  he  repaired 
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to  the  house  to  hatch  some  scheme  for  squeezing  a  tip  out  of  his 
future  brother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Carey  came  to  help  me  dress  the  next  morning,  and  as 
Aunt  Addie  insisted  on  going  to  the  church  in  her  bath  chair, 
declaring  that  "nothing  would  induce  her  to  submit  to  the 
draughts  of  a  cab,"  she  started  some  time  before  Mrs.  Carey 
and  myself,  who  followed  later  in  a  carriage  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion. I  cannot  actually  remember  being  married.  It  all  seemed 
like  a  dream.  I  saw  Aunt  Addie,  who  had  fulfilled  her  threat, 
and  was  calmly  seated  in  her  bath  chair  before  the  altar.  I  saw 
Mr.  Boscawen,  spruce  and  radiant,  waiting  for  me,  with  a  yellow 
dried-up  man  standing  moodily  by  his  side,  and  who  proved  to 
be  the  lawyer  cousin  best-man.  I  saw  Mrs.  Carey  weeping 
quietly  behind  her  veil,  and  heard  Mr.  Carey's  melancholy  voice 
droning  out  words  I  could  not  catch.  Tom's  face  grinning  from 
behind  Aunt  Addie's  chair  caught  my  eye,  and  the  whole  scene 
seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  mist. 

I  kept  wondering  whether  Mr.  Boscawen  was  my  husband  yet 
or  not,  and  it  was  all  over  and  I  was  a  married  woman  before  I 
had  realized  that  it  had  begun. 

This  was  not  at  all  what  I  had  intended.  I  had  resolved  to 
walk  firmly  and  majestically  up  the  aisle  as  became  my  future 
position,  whereas  I  am  sure  I  almost  ran. 

I  had  intended  to  give  my  answers  clearly  and  with  gfreat 
emphasis,  but  nobody  heard  them  at  all,  and  yet  here  I  was 
safely  Mrs.  Andrew  Boscawen,  getting  into  the  carriage  with  my 
husband  and  starting  on  my  first  stage  towards  India. 

I  had  kissed  Aunt  Addie  and  Mrs.  Carey  cheerfully  and 
wondered  why  the  latter  cried  so,  and  just  as  the  carriage  door 
was  shut  Tom  rushed  up  and,  hanging  on  the  step,  loudly- 
announced  that  the  pew-opener  had  been  forgotten  and  wanted 
"  a  tip." 

"  You  can't  give  her  less  than  a  sov.,"  he  shouted  as  we  began 
to  move. 

With  a  muttered  exclamation  my  husband  dived  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  threw  half-a-crown  into  Tom's  face. 

"Good-bye,"  screamed  Aunt  Addie,  waving  her  umbrella 
from  her  bath  chair.  "  Mind  you  shut  both  the  windows  when 
you  get  into  the  train." 

"  All  right,"  I  yelled  in  reply,  standing  up  in  the  carriage  and 
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looking  back,  when  I  caught  sight  of  Tom  holding  up  the  half- 
crown  in  glee  and  then  consigning  it  to  his  pocket,  which  re- 
minded me  that  he  had  declared  he  would  get  a  tip  out  of  Mr. 
Boscawen,  and  I  therefore  concluded  that  the  pew-opener  had 
meant  nobody  more  or  less  than  himself. 

Then  I  leant  luxuriously  back  in  the  carriage  and  tried  to 
realize  my  situation. 

Here  I  was  with  all  the  world  before  me.  I  believed  I  was 
rich  and  in  a  good  position.  I  knew  I  was  young  and  capable  of 
the  utmost  enjoyment,  and  I  meant  to  make  the  most  of  my 
youth  and  opportunities  ;  in  fact  I  was  somebody  at  last,  and  my 
days  of  obscurity  and  suppression  were  over. 


{To  be  continued^ 


Sal :  ^ufte  a  Common  Moman. 

By  GEORGE  CALVERT. 

To  begin  with,  Bill  liked  to  start  out  for  his  Sunday  afternoon  in 
good  spirits  ;  therefore  he  primed  himself  thoroughly  beforehand. 
Then  when  the  tram  dropped  them  close  to  the  Heath  he  was 
thirsty,  as  usual,  and  later  on  he  feared  it  might  rain  ;  and  what 
place  so  suitable  to  take  shelter  in  as  the  nearest  public-house  ? 
It  didn't  rain  then,  but  that  wasn't  his  fault,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
rectify  the  mistake.  Half  an  hour  later  it  did  rain,  smartly.  The 
bar  was  small  and  stuffy,  with  a  fine  preserved  odour  of  beer 
dregs  and  glass  rinsings,  unopened  windows,  damp  humanity  and 
much  tobacco  smoke :  that  produces  thirst.  Therefore  when  it 
cleared,  Sal  induced  him  to  proceed  more  or  less  quietly  to  a 
secluded  hollow  of  her  acquaintance,  where  she  sat  herself  down 
and  with  Bill's  rabbit-skinned  head  upon  her  lap,  set  to  work  to 
possess  her  soul  in  patience  until  he  should  have  slept  it  off; 
that  was  nothing  new. 

Now  there  is  not  much  stuff  in  a  skirt  even  of  the  latest  fashion 
of  the  Highway ;  not  much,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  wearer  is  inside 
it  and  the  mere  tail  remains  to  be  spread  out  as  a  resting-place 
for  a  six-foot  man.  Amongst  the  Scotch  firs  on  the  hill,  from 
the  coarse  grass  around,  from  amidst  the  gorse  bushes  in  the 
hollows  where  the  bracken  lay  trampled  down  sodden  and 
odorous,  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  heath  a  cold  clinging  mist 
was  rising  for  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground — just  high  enough 
to  wrap  them  both  comfortably,  she  thought,  with  a  shiver.  The 
chill  evening  was  closing  in  fast  and  she  knew  he  must  be  getting 
soaked  to  the  very  bone  ;  but  as  to  rousing  him !  She'd  tried  it 
before,  often  !  She  sat  very  still,  so  that  his  head  should  not  roll 
off  her  lap,  which  it  had  a  way  of  doing  in  a  limp  helpless 
fashion  when  she  moved — and  then  he  occasionally  hit  out, 
which  was  unpleasant — and  her  "  gent "  slept  heavily  on. 

The  women  of  her  acquaintance  (there  were  no  girls  in  her 
neighbourhood,  only  a  large  number  of  careworn,  worldly-wise  old 
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women  of  ages  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty)  had  in  their  deli* 
cate  chaffing  way  called  him  ''  Sal's  gent/'  ever  since  an  unlucky 
day  when  she  rashly  said  with  a  touch  of  pride  that  he  was  or 
had  once  been  one.  "  And  'ow  did  she  know  ?  "  Well,  because 
— because  in  some  way  he  "  was  not  as  other  Bills  were ; "  at 
least  she  didn't  say  that,  but  something  to  that  effect,  which  was 
quite  enough — and  a  little  too  much,  as  she  found  out,  for  she 
never  heard  the  last  of  it,  not  she  1  trust  them  for  that !  Tkey 
couldn't  see  any  difference,  few  people  could  have,  but  she  said 
she  did  (only  that  once,  though  I),  and  what's  more,  she  believed 
she  did :  and  after  all,  if  she  didn't  know  him  well,  who  in  those 
parts  was  to  ?  So  Sal  stuck  to  her  "  gent "  despite  ridicule :  and 
he  ?  Well,  he  was  not  unkind  to  her,  not  particularly ;  so  long  as 
she  made  enough  by  her  work  to  provide  him  with  a  certain 
amount  of  food  and  an  uncertain  amount  of  drink  and  to  pay  the 
rent  of  their  garret — ^no,  he  was  not  unkind  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  locality.  And  Sal  ?  Sal  abused  him  in  public  and 
private,  screamed  and  swore  at  him  with  a  remarkable  vigour  and 
fluency,  kept  him  in  everything  by  sewing  herself  half  to  death, 
cooked  for  him — and  loved  him  better  than  anything  else  in  her 
world ;  which  is  female  human  nature  all  over,  though  incompre- 
hensible, and  therefore  by  so  much  the  more  human  nature. 

And  so,  as  she  did  everything  for  him,  it  wasn't  anything  out 
of  the  way  to  sit  for  a  few  hours  on  the  wet  grass  through  a  cold 
evening  till  it  pleased  her  Lord  and  Master  to  wake  up,  very 

chilly  and  very  cross  and —  "  why  the didn't  she  wake 

him  before?"  and  " ^,"  and  " ,"  and  so  on — and  the  journey 

home  wasn't  as  pleasant  as  it  might  have  been  ;  not  nearly  ! 

Next  morning  Bill  was  ill  and  she  was  frightened.  It  was 
usual  for  him  to  be  far  from  well  on  Monday  morning,  because  he 
generally  went  holiday  making  (expressive  phrase!)  on  the 
Sunday,  on  which  day  as  we  know  it  would  be  most  shockingly 
irreligious  for  any  theatre  or  place  of  that  kind  to  be  open,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  o!  irbXXoc  have 
most  time  to  spare  and  ready  money  in  pocket  and  might  go 
there  for  amusement :  perish  the  dreadful  thought ! ! !  But  it 
wasn't  usual  for  Sal  to  be  frightened,  that  is  unless  he  found 
something  particularly  ready  to  hand  to  throw  at  her ;  and  even  so 
it  WSLS  only  for  a  moment,  as  in  spite  of  a  fair  amount  of  practice 
he  was  a  most  indifferent  shot — but  then  it  wasn't  usual  either  for 
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Bill  to  tumble  back  again  all'  in  a  heap,  when  he  tried  to  rise 
from  the  wretched  bed,  and  lie  there  groaning  in  such  pain  that 
he  almost  forgot  to  swear  at  her:  that  frightened  her!  She 
tried  a  little  gin  first  to  warm  him  up  and  he  took  it  greedily,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  could  get  it,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  do  him 
any  good  ;  she  tried  more,  but  that  didn't  either,  so  she  threw  a 
shawl  about  her  head  and  went  for  a  bottle  of"  mixture."  There 
were  two  sorts  kept  on  tap  at  the  chemist's  round  the  comer,  one 
at  2d.,  light  coloured,  the  other  at  4d.,  dark.  (I  don't  think  there 
was  much  harm  in  them,  I  never  heard  of  any  bad  effects,  or  any 
at  all  for  that  matter.)  The  more  expensive  one  being  the 
nastier,  distinctly,  she  did  not  stick  at  the  extra  2d.  and  return- 
ing full  of  faith — for  it  was  not  only  most  loathsome  to  taste  but 
even  to  smell,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  good — administered  it 
liberally.  Not  a  bit  of  use !  and  one  of  Sal's  most  cherished 
beliefs  was  shattered  for  ever. 

By  evening  Bill  was  cursing  and  raging  in  a  high  fever ;  before 
midnight  he  was  delirious. 

That  night  the  rain  pattered  on  the  grimy  glass  and  soaked 
through  and  trickled  down  in  tiny  streams  where  the  broken 
panes  were  stuffed  with  mouldy  rags  or  straw  ;  the  wind  whistled 
drearily,  tearing  at  and  shaking  the  crazy  casement,  and  moaned 
in  in  drifty  currents  beneath  the  rattling  door  ;  the  solitary  dip  in 
its  black  bottle  leaning  dejectedly  to  one  side  guttered  and 
flickered  in  its  draughty  corner  ;  and  Sal,  tired  out  and  shivering, 
for  all  her  available  garments  were  added  to  the  dingy  blanket 
that  formed  the  only  bedding,  sat  and  listened  to  many  strange 
things  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  heard  before. 

He  babbled  of  the  Mess  and  of  parade,  of  horses  and  dogs, 
of  friends  and  jests  and  frolics ;  of  soft  Winter  mornings  at  the 
covert  side ;  of  the  favourite's  rush  and  the  clamour  of  the  Ring  ; 
of  the  rustling  leaves  and  stubble  trodden  gaily  under  foot  while 
the  gun  smoke  drifted  blue  on  the  fresh  Autumn  air ;  of  many  a 
joyous  day  and  merry  night.  And  then  in  lower  tones  of  a 
peaceful  old-fashioned  garden,  sweet  with  the  scent  of  cedar  and 
of  roses  under  a  summer  evening  sky ;  of  downcast  eyes ;  of 
golden  hair ;  of  a  whispered  question  and  a  low  reply ;  of  Earth 
made  Heaven  ;  of  happy  hopes  and  dreams.  Once  again, 
of  ringing  bit  and  stirrup  iron  ;  of  a  voyage,  and  a  burning 
Eastern  land;  of  the  camp  and  the  jungle;  of  the  fall  of  the 
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stately  santburh  and  the  yellow  gleam  of  a  tawny  striped  skin 

through  the  tangled  grass  that  clothed  the  nullah's  side.  Of  time 
passing  swiftly  full  of  high  aims,  and  drawing  day  by  day 
towards  a  glowing  future ;  of  a  strong  young  life  uncrossed  by 

the  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  fear,  until !     Of  a  letter,  only  a 

letter  in  a  girlish  hand  ;  of  a  murdered  trust  and  a  marred  life  ; 
of  despair  and  recklessness  ;  of  disgrace — and  shame — and  ruin  I 

And  through  it  all,  one  refrain  ;  lovingly,  proudly,  despairingly, 
pitifully,  over  and  over  again,  but  always  fondly — ^a  woman's 
name! 

It  wasn't  a  bit  like  ''  Sal,"  it  was  a  name  she  had  never  heard 
before  ;  and  yet  even  when  the  strained  voice  ceased  for  a  time, 
it  rang  in  her  ears  and  throbbed  in  her  brain  perpetually ;  which 
was  curious.  It  was  curious  too,  that  when  in  his  delirium  he 
threw  his  covering  off  and  she  leant  over  him  to  replace  it — very 
tenderly,  considering  that  tenderness  was  rather  strange  to  her — 
two  large  hot  drops  should  fall  on  his  face ;  very  curious,  not 
to  say  foolish ;  but  then,  you  see,  Sal  was  only  a  woman  and 
didn't  know  any  better,  and  moreover  hadn't  passed  a  single 
standard  of  education ;  couldn't  even  play  the  piano ! !  I  It  is  a 
sad  reflection  that  such  poor  creatures  actually  exist  amongst  us ! 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Bill  got  worse — which  was  not 
unnatural  under  the  circumstances — and  absolutely  declined  to 
rally  when  the  doctor  was  called  in — too  late,  as  usual — and 
died,  which  after  all  he  would  have  had  to  do  some  time  or  other 
in  any  case. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Bill  was  buried  Sal  sat 
alone  in  the  empty  room,  thinking.  She  didn't  often  do  it; 
young  ladies  in  her  walk  of  life  seldom  do ;  possibly  because  the 
daily  struggle  for  bread  takes  up  most  of  their  time  and  leaves 
them  too  tired  to  do  much  but  sleep,  possibly  because  they 
^mostly  haven't  anything  particularly  pleasant  to .  think  about ; 
but  for  once  she  did  think,  deeply,  and  about  nodiing  more 
important  than  a  little  packet  of  letters. 

The  room  was  more  bare  than  usual,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal ;  the  bed  and  sewing  machine  had  once  taken  up  a  certain 
amount  of  space  and  they  were  gone.  Something  else  was  gone 
too,  her  employment ;  not  a  great  pecuniary  success  at  the  best 
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of  times,  but  still  a  livelihood  ;  that  had  depended  on  the  vanished 
machine.  How  the  next  day's  food  and  the  rent  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  got  without  it  wasn't  evident,  but  she  never 
for  a  moment  wished  it  back.  Hadn't  that  and  the  bed  and  the 
rest  of  her  portable  property  between  them  just  sufficed  to  bury 
Bill  "  like  a  gentleman  ?  "  Proud  reflection  1 1 !  During  the  long 
hours  that  she  had  spent  alone  with  the  dead  man  the  one  pre- 
vailing thought  in  her  mind  had  been  that  she  must  do  that  for 
him ;  and  according  to  her  ability  she  did  it.  The  West  End 
might  have  smiled  at  the  shabby  hearse  and  solitary  dingy  coach, 
and  at  the  desert  corner  of  the  far  off  suburban  cemetery  where 
they  had  laid  him  in  the  cheapest  grave,  but  she  had  done  her  best. 

She  had  not  a  penny  in  her  pocket — it  was  worse  than  when 
Bill  had  sometimes  managed  to  annex  all  her  weekly  wages  on 
Saturday  night  and  proceeded  straightway  to  expend  the  lot  in 
one  glorious  spree ;  for  then  she  had  been  able  to  borrow  a  trifle 
on  account  of  her  next  week's  earnings.  She  had  eaten  nothing 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  feeling  sick  and  ill,  when  on  com- 
ing back  from  the  funeral  a  neighbour,  who  had  helped  the 
undertaker's  man,  placed  in  her  hands  a  little  packet  taken  at  the 
last  moment  from  the  dead  man's  breast  She  unfastened  the 
oil  silk  wrapper  in  which  it  was  cased  and  found — nothing  but  a 
bundle  of  old  letters,  about  which  there  still  hung  a  faint,  sweet, 
scent,  and  a  withered  rose. 

She  knew  what  they  were.  Ah !  yes ;  she  knew  well  enough 
The  last  words  on  Bill's  lips  had  been — that  other  name. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  tear  them  to  pieces  and  trample  them 
under  foot ;  her  second,  to  find  out  their  contents.  Some  one 
must  read  them  to  her,  she  could  not  spell  out  a  single  word 
herself ;  but  a  sudden  thought  struck  her  1  It  was  a  sore  temp- 
tation, but  there  came  across  her  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  that — 
well,  that — perhaps  Bill  would  rather  that  no  eye  but  his  should 
read  them.  Very  absurd  and  ridiculous  indeed ;  in  fact,  quite 
childish  of  her ;  but  then,  as  I  have  said,  Sal  was  quite  without 
education.  The  fact  remains  that  she  did  not  even  undo  the 
faded  ribbon  that  bound  them,  but  tied  up  shrivelled  flower  and 
unread  letters  once  more  in  their  outer  wrapper,  carefully :  then 
she  sat  down  in  her  empty  room  and  cried.     Foolish  Sal ! 

She  thought  of  a  great  deal  as  she  sat  there  staring  unsee- 
ingly  at  the  blank  dampstained  wall.     She  would  have  gazed 
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into  the  depths  of  the  glowing  coals,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  con- 
ventional thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  but  there  weren't 
any    glowing   coals  to  gaze  into;   her  fire   like  her  food   and 
fumiture  was  buried  in  a  newly-made  grave  five  long  miles  away. 
True,  the  wall  answered  for  all  practical  purposes  just  as  well 
for  staring  at,  but  it  didn't  warm  her,  and  it  was  a  bitter  night 
She  did  not  go  to  bed,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  was  no 
bed  to  go  to  ;  she  could  not  sleep,  she  was  too  chill  and  miserable  ; 
she  only  sat  there  and  thought— thought — thought — through  the 
long  evening  and  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  with  the 
packet  in  her  hand ;  then,  rising,  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  and 
trembling  with  cold  and  exhaustion,  went  out  wearily  into  the 
driving  storm. 

What  are  five  miles  ?  Nothing  at  all,  as  everybody  knows  ;  a 
mere  pleasant  walk — no  more ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  her  to  take  so  long  about  them  and  drag  along  so  feebly  and 
slowly  True  it  was  a  wild  night,  a  pitiless  cruel  night,  with 
a  rushing  icy  blast  that  almost  tore  the  thin  shawl  from  her 
shoulders  and  bound  her  dripping  rags  straitly  around  her 
trembling  knees  as  she  staggered  against  it  gasping  for  breath ; 
a  boot  got  left  behind  too— what  there  was  of  it — and  her  foot 
was  torn  and  bleeding ;  perhaps  these  can  be  hardly  called  her 
fault  But  to  faint !  to  faint  and,  falling,  cut  her  face  open  upon 
a  stone !  Surely  she  had  no  one  but  herself  to  thank  for  that  ? 
It  was  most  reprehensible.  Did  it  not  give  a  watchful  police- 
man all  the  trouble  of  debating  in  his  legal  mind  whether  he 
should  run  her  in  for  drunkenness  or  only  move  her  on,  of 
shaking  her  roughly  by  the  shoulder  and  flashing  his  bullseye  in 
her  eyes  ?  Luckily  that,  and  a  sharper  gust  of  sleet  than  usual 
stinging  her  face,  brought  her  round  sufficiently  to  limp  painfully 
on  and  leave  him  still  reflecting.  And  then  to  sit  down;  to 
actually  sit  down  in  a  public  thoroughfare  close  to  the  gates  of  a 
great  City  of  the  Dead  to  await  their  opening  to  admit  the  early 
workmen,  and  sitting  thjsre  in  the  grey  light  of  the  slow  winter 
dawn,  to  go  ofTagain  into  a  death-like  swoon  I  Surely  no  woman 
with  any  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  have  done  such  a 
thing.  I  fear  Sal  must  have  been  a  very  common  woman  indeed  1 
And  then  to  creep,  in  and  seeking  out  one  freshly  turned  mound,  to 
scrape  and  dig  with  feeble  hands  amongst  the  sodden  clods  till 
she  had  made  a  tiny  foot-deep  grave  above  the  dead  face  lying 
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quiet  below ;  to  kiss  a  little  packet  drawn  from  her  breast  and, 
laying  it  gently  there,  cover  it  carefully  and  throw  herself  upon 
the  soaking  clay  in  an  agony  of  tears  and  sobs  I  How  unpractical  I 
How  very  old-fashioned !  The  ground-keeper  heard  and  turned 
away,  it  was  only  a  woman  crying  I  What  was  that  to  him  ? 
Nothing !  What  is  that  to  us  in  this  charmingly  advanced  and 
scientific  Nineteenth  Century  existence  of  ours,  a  woman  crying  ? 
Pooh  I  nothing  at  all.  Less  than  nothing.  So  she  lay  there 
undisturbed. 

I  wonder  if  Some  One  heard  the  bitter  cry  that  burst  from  the 
lips  pressed  to  the  wet  earth :  '^  Oh,  Bill !  my  Bill  I  say  my  name 
too!" 

Perhaps  so !     But — you  see  Sal  was  a  very  common  woman  ! 


Some  TKIlai^d  of  tbe  Kllorib :  IB^Qonc  anb  preeent 

By  W.  W.  FENN. 

No.  IV. 

Of  course  critics  and  censors  have  a  fine  time  for  firing  their 
shafts  of  satire  at  the  garrulity  of  age,  whenever  elderly  people 
begin  to  prate  of  "what  they  can  remember."  They  quote 
Dogberry,  and  say  as  that  sapient  potentate  says  of  Verges  in 
excuse  for  his  friend  having  made  a  remark,  "  An  old  man  I  sir, 
he  will  be  talking,"  and  then  the  reviewer,  according  to  his 
temper,  deals  more  or  less  gently  with  the  matter  under  his 
notice.  So  be  it — the  "  cant  of  criticism,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
it,  must  have  its  fling — the  public  expect  it,  and  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  they  put  up  with  it,  and  what  should  be  a  consola- 

• 

tion  to  an  unlucky  author  who  smarts  under  it,  the  public  read 
his  book  or  article  perhaps  the  more  readily  because  of  it. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  nowadays  should  the  book  or  article 
be  one  of  reminiscences,  and  readers  eagerly  turn  to  records  of 
that  part  which  happens  to  tell  of  times  and  people  immediately 
preceding  their  own  personal  experiences.  More  genuine  interest 
is  excited  by  accounts  of  the  last  sixty  years  I  believe,  amongst 
ordinary  mortals,  than  by  mediaeval  or  ancient  history,  judging 
by  the  sale  of  recent  literary  excursions  in  the  first  direction. 
We  need  not  go  to  books  only,  to  see  how  details  of  life  as  it  has 
wagged  since  the  time  when,  say,  railroads  were  introduced,  to 
be  convinced  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  personal  reminiscences. 
Thus  we  read,  that  some  years  ago,  Sir  John  Millais,  R.A., 
finding  himself  called  on  to  address  the  students  at  the  School  of 
Art  in  Sheffield,  instead  of  giving  them  a  conventional  speech, 
broke  out  into  a  piece  of  autobiography  to  the  delight  of  his 
listeners. 

Sir  John's  retrospect  went  back  fifty  years  to  a  day  when  his 
mother — to  whom  he  declared  he  "  owed  everything  *' — brought 
Mm  from  Jersey  to  London.     They  came  by  coach  from  South- 
ampton,   and   the  driver  indulged   in    many  derisive   remarks 
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about  the  railway — then  in  course  of  construction.  Public 
opinion  on  the  top  of  the  stage  coach  was  entirely  with  him, 
thinking  the  iron  horse  would  never  prove  a  success.  As  the 
vehicle  drew  near  the  Metropolis,  young  John  Millais  saw  with 
wonder  the  red  cloud  of  glare  hanging  over  the  still  distant 
capital.  He  asked  what  this  phenomenon  meant,  and  was 
answered  by  his  mother,  "My  boy!  those  are  the  lights  of 
London."  The  first  memorable  sight  he  saw  in  the  Metropolis 
was  the  horse  guards,  with  the  gigantic  cavalry  men  posted  as 
ever  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The  second  was  the  awful 
presence  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  then  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;  for  Millais'  parents  had  brought  up  their  boy, 
along  with  his  drawings,  to  obtain  from  this  high  authority  a 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  educating  him  for  the 
easel  and  palette.  The  interview,  as  Sir  John  described  it,  was 
very  characteristic.  The  proud,  but  sensible  mother  told  how 
their  neighbours  and  friends  in  Jersey  thought  greatly  of  John's 
talents ;  but  said  she  would  not  trust  the  opinion  of  friends,  and 
had  come  to  ascertain  from  the  best  source  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  to  bring  him  up  as  an  artist.  The  first  remark  made  by 
Sir  Martin  Shee  was,  "  Madam,  you  had  better  bring  your  boy  up 
to  be  a  chimney-sweeper."  The  boy's  drawings,  however,  were 
fetched  from  the  hall  and  opened  and  inspected  by  the  President. 
After  giving  the  sketches  some  careful  attention,  the  President 
turned  to  the  lad,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  looked 
him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  saying,  "  You  did  all  these  drawings 
by  yourself,  my  little  man  ?  "  He  was  too  frightened  to  answer,  but 
the  President  evidently  thought  he  was  not  an  impostor,  for 
addressing  his  mother,  he  said,  emphatically,  "  Madam,  it  is  your 
duty  to  bring  this  boy,  up  to  the  profession  1 " — and  so  a  painter 
little  "Johnny  Millais"  became.  He  then  recited  with  much 
gusto,  various  experiences  of  student  life,  and  spoke  also  of  some 
disappointments,  which,  however,  were  neither  numerous  nor 
considerable,  for  the  boy  was,  as  every  one  knows,  made  of  the 
stuff  which  succeeds,  and  now  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  of 
modem  British  art,  looks  down  with  a  smile  upon  those  far-ofT 
days  when  he  was  sent  out  daily  to  buy  buns  for  his  fellow- 
students.  The  fresh  and  almost  boyish  spirit  which  animates 
these  confidences,  and  still  distinguishes  the  eminent  artist,  was 
just  the  gift  to  help  his  innate  powers  of  invention  and  colour  to 
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come  to  the  front  He  and  the  railways  were  equally  novelties 
half  a  century  ago,  and  equally  sure  to  "go  far"  as  the  French 
say. 

A  great  many  other  entertaining  and  interesting  details  are 

furnished  by  this  piece  of  autobiography,  notably  the  advantages 

which  John  Millais  derived,  not  so  much  from  his  professors,  but 

from  his  comrades  and  fellow  students.     Sir  John  also  paid  a 

richly  deserved   tribute  to   the  illustrative  work  of  our  time 

instancing  the  names  of  Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  Keene,  and  others. 

The  pith  of  it  all,  however,  for  the  budding  artists  listening  to 

the  famous  painter,  was  that  night  ride  into  London  town,  and 

the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  fame  and  success  of  which 

every  youthful  heart  dreams  with  blended  anxiety  and  eagerness. 

How  many  aspirants,  at  the  same  date  or  since,  have  similarly 

approached  the  outskirts  of  the  mighty  city,  and  seen  the  crimson 

glow  overhanging  it,  with  feelings  of  fear  and  hope  alternately 

filling  their  breasts  ?    The  greater  number  of  them,  beyond  doubt, 

entertained  no  serious  misgivings  about  their  triumph.     The 

crimson  glow  was  for  most  of  them  a  "  pillar  of  fire,"  leading  and 

beckoning  their  footsteps.     Like  the  hero  6f  "  Locksley  Hall," 

their  spirits  burned  within  them,  in  a  sort  of  reflection  of  the 

city's  crown  of  flame,  to  rush  into  its  conflict 

^  Underneath  the  light  they  look  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men. 
Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new  ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do."^ 

In  this  regard  the  Ways  of  the  World  remain  unchanged.  From 
time  immemorial,  since  the  existence  of  great  capitals,  they  have 
ever  had  a  magnetic  attraction  for  the  young,  the  energetic,  and 
the  adventurous,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  world  the  principle  will 
remain.  Only  is  it  in  the  method  by  which  they  are  reached 
that  any  difference  between  the  bygone  and  the  present  exists, 
but  never  before  in  the  history  of  recorded  time  has  there'  been 
seen  such  a  vast  and  gigantic  loadstone  as  this  London  of  ours 
presents  to-day.  The  prodigious  city  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
considered  too  big,  has  yet  gone  on  growing  from  the  village 
which  it  vizs  when  she  sat  upon  the  throne,  into  the  mighty 
province  which  we  now  behold.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  size  of  the  area,  the  endless  opportunities  for  success  which 
it  appears  to  offer,  should  attract,  or  that  the  fanciful  expression 
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of  "  streets  paved  with  gold,"  should  seem  to  be  literally  true. 
Well,  however,  would  it  be  before  entering  beneath  that  alluring 
midnight  glow,  if  pilgrims  who  make  for  it  with  a  view  to  finding 
in  it  openings  for  their  enterprise,  should  pause.  They  should 
remember  that  unless  they  come  to  it  with  some  definite  notion  of 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  or  with  some  definite  opening  ready 
for  them  to  fill,  they  stand  but  a  poor  chance.  For  one  who,  like 
Sir  John  Millais,  reaches  the  top  of  the  ladder,  a  dozen  scarcely 
get  their  foot  upon  the  lowest  rung,  whilst  hundreds  fail  to  arrive 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  and  are  left  to  founder  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  or  to  grovel  amidst  the  dust  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  London  has  no  pity  for  the  unsuccessful.  She  is  too 
busy  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  failure  and,  what  is  worse,  she 
does  not  care  much  to  know  when  she  is  told.  Her  ways  in  this 
regard  also  remain  unchanged. 

But  enough  of  these  oft-repeated  truisms.  They  seldom  affect 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  should  most  closely  lay  them  to 
heart ;  for,  as  Bulwer  wrote  fifty  years  ago,  **  the  lexicon  of  youth 
which  Fate  prepares  for  a  bright  manhood  has  no  such  word  as 
fail."  And  thus  once  more  human  nature  may  be  expected  to 
go  on  to  the  end  of  the  world  pretty  much  as  it  ever  has  done. 

Turn  we  then  our  steps  to  some  less  beaten  paths  and  jog  along 
some  more  definitely  conspicuous  bygone  ways.  One  of  these  I 
am  reminded  by  the  above  reference  to  art,  is  that  of  literature, 
and  especially  that  branch  of  it  which  refers  to  fiction.  Very 
different  indeed  is  the  state  of  affairs  here  at  this  end  of  the 
century  to  that  which  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  even  up  to 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  When  the  year  1800  had  reached 
its  teens.  Sir  Walter  Scott  opened  up  his  vast  store  of  genius,  and 
by  the  invention  of  his  gifted  mind  developed  an  entirely  new 
sort  of  novel.  Hosts  of  imitators  followed  in  the  same  key, 
though  at  a  very  long  distance,  and  both  at  home  and  ;abroad 
the  public  were  delighted  and  amused  with  those  thrilling 
romances,  which,  though  still  esteemed  as  standard  works,  are, 
we  fear,  seldom,  by  comparison,  taken  down  from  their  shelves 
by  the  youth  of  the  present  day. 

"  We  are  told  that  in  the  bygone  era,  when  Dumas's  *  Monte 
Cristo  *  and  Eugene  Sue's  *  Mysteries  of  Paris  *  formed  the  great 
literary  successes  of  the  day,"  said  a  contemporaneous  writer 
who  knew  the  time,  "the  favourite  hero  of  romance  was  a 
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mysterious  autocrat,  possessed  of  boundless  resources,  unlimited 
power  and  supernatural  intelligence.     This  dispenser  of  good  and 
evil  went  through  the  world  as  a  sort  of  mundane  Providence, 
punishing  crime,  protecting  innocence  and  rewarding  virtue  ;  his 
punishments,  protections  and  rewards  being  one  and  all  con- 
ferred in  some  occult  and  unintelligible  fashion.     One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  those  heroes  of  fiction  was  that  they  themselves 
seldom  appeared  before  the  world,  that  they  carried  out  their 
domination  through  the  agency  of  subordinates,  and  that  they 
remained  hidden  from  the  public  gaze,  save  on  some  rare  occa- 
sion when  they  stepped  forward  to  thwart  crime  and  to  expose 
villainy. 

"  Of  late  years  this-<type  of  romance  has  gone  somewhat  out  of 
fashion.  Our  faith  has  been  so  rudely  shaken  in  so  many  respects 
that  we  have  even  ceased  to  believe  in  the  omnipresence  or 
omnipotence  of  police  agents.  The  Vautrin  of  Balzac  and  the 
M.  Le  Coq  of  Gaboriau,  are  characters  which  seem  out  of  place 
in  the  world,  as  we  in  England  know  it  at  the  close  of  the 
century.  Those  who  want  to  find  a  scene  in  which  such  creations 
as  the  ordinary  ideals  of  detective  fiction  would  not  seem  utterly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  workaday  world,  must  look  for  it  in 
countries  which,  while  enjoying  all  the  appearances  of  modern 
civilization,  have  yet  only  partially  emerged  from  barbarism^ 
Russia  fulfils  these  conditions  more  fully  than  any  other 
European  country,  and  the  borderland  between  the  west  and 
east  is  the  site  on  which  any  writer  of  fiction  who  wished  to 
revive  the  traditions  of  the  Veiled  Prophet,  would  do  well  to 
place  the  action  of  his  drama.  All  readers  of  TourgueniefT  and 
Tolstoi  must  have  been  struck  by  the  part  which  the  secret 
police  play  in  their  novels.  The  personages  of  their  stories 
move  and  have  their  being  according  to  the  instincts  of  their 
nature." 

These  observations,  and  many  similar,  came  from  the  pen  of  a 
reviewer  when  touching  on  one  phase  of  comparatively  modern 
fiction.  And  now  even  the  detective  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  back 
is  gone.  He  seldom  figures  in  romances  up  to  date,  so  that 
when  we  survey  the  literary  side  of  the  century,  from  Scott  to 
Geoige  Meredith,  we  see  in  this  trifling  item  alone  how  vast  has 
he&a  the  transformation  in  taste  and  fashion  of  both  authors  and 

readers. 
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No  less  again  are  they  apparent  in  the  world  theatrical,  and 
the  taste  of  the  public  which,  say  in  1800  up  to  1850,  still  clung 
to  the  legitimate  drama,  as  it  was  called,  has  now  abandoned  it 
as  the  staple  of  their  entertainment 

"When  all  the  world  was  young,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  were  green, 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad. 
And  every  lass  a  queen," 

things  certainly  all  round  were  vastly  different  both  behind  and 
in  front  of  the  footlights.  Behind,  the  social  form  of  domestic 
drama,  the  farcical  comedy,  the  ramping,  raving  burlesque,  take 
the  place  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Muses — save  always  in  such 
isolated  cases  as  those  with  which  the  public  is  sufficiently 
familiar.  It  fortunately  has  still  enough  good  sense  left  to 
appreciate  and  patronize  fine  acting  whenever  found ;  and  its 
fantastic  affectations,  and  the  liberal  patronage  it  bestows  on 
frivolities  and  ephemeral  fooling,  must  not  be  counted  as  ex- 
pressing the  real  taste  and  feeling  of  the  nation :  whilst  the  care 
and  finish  bestowed  on  the  details  of  all  plays,  whether  good  or 
bad,  if  a  little  overdone  at  times  perhaps,  is  surely  an  enormous 
improvement  upon  the  slip-shod,  happy-go-lucky  staging  which 
formed  the  background  for  the  work  of  the  greatest  actors 
England  has  known.  So  if  the  blank  verse  play  is  seen  a  little 
less  often  than  one  could  wish,  the  modern  ways  of  the  world 
offer  considerable  compensation,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  "  front 
of  the  house,"  there  is  to  be  seen,  I  fancy,  more  than  enough  to 
stifle  all  regret  for  former  fashions.  William  Charles  Macready 
is  to  be  everlastingly  thanked  for  having  taken  the  initial  steps 
in  cleansing  the  temples  of  the  Muses  from  the  abominations  of 
the  saloons,  and  the  disgraceful  behaviour  which  was  nightly 
witnessed  in  the  upper  boxes  of  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Haymarket.  The  memory  of  the  great  actor  will  be  revered, 
and  the  effect  of  his  domestic  legislation  will  be  felt  by  genera- 
tions who  can  only  hear  and  know  from  tradition  of  what  his 
powers  were  in  the  art  he  followed  and  adorned. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  magic  and  alluring  words,  "  Half  Price 
at  Nine  O'clock,"  no  longer  arrest  the  gaze  of  the  play-goer,  as 
strolling  homewards  he  wishes  for  an  hour's  entertainment  at  a 
cheap  rate,  ere  he  seeks  what  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  calls  "the 
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downy ,'•    compensation   is  again  offered   to  this  individual  by 

**  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay "  and  the  like,  in  a  half-a-dozen  places, 

wbere,  in  addition  to  amusement,  he  is  now  permitted  to  indulge 

in  "  the  rosy  "  (to  quote  the  immortal  Dick  again),  and  to  "  blow 

tlie  cloud,"  as  the  great  authority  would  have  dubbed  the  nicotian 

weed,  had  smoking  been  the  custom,  and  not  the  exception,  in 

Vvs  day.     That  "Half  Price,"  however,  had  a  charm,  and  one 

remembers  with  a  pang  those  nights  when  you  could  slip  into 

the  pit  for  a  shilling,  and  see  the  end  of  the  tragedy  or  drama, 

followed  by  "  Box  and  Cox,"  with  Harley,  Compton,  Keeley,  or 

Buckstone  delineating,  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  drollery, 

the  illustrious  hatter  and  the  eminent  printer.     But  "  all,  all  are 

gone !  the  old  familiar  faces,"  and  many  of  the  places — that  is  to 

say,  the  pit-places ;  for  have  we  not  now  the  sumptuous  stalls 

monopolizing  those  much-coveted  front  rows  ?     Ah !   the  stalls  I 

What  a  host  of  memories  surround  the  days  when  they  were  not  I 

Fancy  the  time  when  no  stalls  were  to  be  seen  in  theatres  except 

at  the  opera.    Why,  the  whole  aspect  of  our  leading  theatres  was 

entirely  different,  and,  "between  you  and  I  and   de  Morning 

Post"  as  Madame  Celeste  used  to  say  at  the  Adelphi,  did  not 

present  half  so  agreeable  a  spectacle  as  modem   ways  have 

brought  into  view.    "Verily,  fashion  is  a  deformed  thief,"  to 

qiote  Dogberry  once  more,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he 

haunts  the  ways  of  the  world  everywhere  at  all  seasons,  might 

warrant  our  dubbing  him  the  highwayman  of  all  time. 

From  highwaymen  to  smugglers  is  not  a  far  jump,  and  if  we  take 
it  we  find  ourselves  landed  on  a  way  of  the  world  which  opens  up 
to  view  another  vast  perspective  of  change  from  bygone  to 
present  well  worth  looking  at.  Thackeray  has  somewhere  said 
that  the  quantity  of  books  which  have  been  written  is  but  small 
compared  with  the  number  that  might  be  written.  As  a  subject 
for  one  of  these  latter,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  than  that 
offered  by  the  infinite  variety  of  smugglers'  dodges. 

The  profession  plied  by  Dirk  Hatteraick  has,  indeed,  become 
a  lost  art  since  the  day  when  the  revision  of  our  Customs  tariff 
left  but  two  or  three  dutiable  articles  of  import  out  of  which  they 
could  make  a  profit,  when  he  ran  his  boat,  heavily  laden  with 
them,  into  an  out-of-the-way  creek  by  night.  Perhaps  there  isy 
nothing  that  would  more  surprise  those  of  our  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  who  lived  upon  the  coast  at  the  end  of  last 
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and  the  commencement  of  this  century,  could  they  but  arise  from 
their  tombs,  than  the  entire  disappearance  of  smugglers  from  the 
haunts  frequented  by  their  predecessors  when  George  III.  was 
king.  In  the  opening  passage  of  his  interesting  "  Memoirs  of  an 
ex-Minister,"  Lord  Malmesbury,  an  octogenarian,  tells  us  that 
his  childhood  was  chiefly  passed  at  Heron  Court,  near  Christ- 
church — an  old  manor-house  which  stands  low  among  ancient 
elms,  within  a  mile  of  three  rivers,  the  Stour,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Heme,  the  waters  of  which  meet  in  Christchurch  Bay.  During 
the  long  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France^  the  whole  of  the 
wild  country  extending  in  an  uncultivated  state  from  Christchurch 
to  Poole — the  country  now  mainly  covered  by  the  flourishing 
health  resort  of  Bournemouth  and  its  suburbs — was  infested  by 
smugglers.  One  day  in  1780,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  sitting  at  his  mid-day  meal  in  the  hall 
at  Heron  Court,  which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Edward  Hooper, 
who  died  in  1795,  and  bequeathed  the  place  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  grandfather.  The  high  road,  which  has  since  been  turned, 
passed  then  by  the  front  door  of  the  house.  Suddenly  the  host 
and  his  guest  were  disturbed  by  the  clatter  of  waggons,  six  or 
seven  in  number,  hastily  driven  past  the  window.  They  were 
full  of  barrels  containing  French  brandy,  and  the  horses  attached 
to  them  rushed  by  at  a  gallop.  Lord  Shaftesbury  jumped  up  to 
look  at  the  sight,  but  old  Squire  Hooper  sat  still,  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  ordinary  an  occurrence.  Soon 
after,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  rode  up  and  asked  which  way  the 
smugglers  had  gone.  No  one  was  willing  to  give  the  soldiers 
any  information,  a  fact  which  plainly  shows  that  the  sympathy 
even  of  the  upper  classes  was  with  the  lawless  defrauders  of  the 
revenue.  The  refugees  escaped,  doubtless,  with  their  booty  into 
the  New  Forest.  Lord  Malmesbury  adds  that,  early  in  the 
century,  he  was  himself  birdnesting  in  a  copse  close  to  Heron 
Court,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  rough  fellow,  who  promised  to 
let  him  go  in  an  hour  if  he  made  no  noise  and  offered  no  resist- 
ance. When  released.  Lord  Malmesbury,  then  a  boy,  was  com- 
pelled to  swear  that  he  would  not  reveal  what  had  happened  to 
him.  "  And  when  I  got  home,"  he  says, "  after  my  long  absence, 
I  did  not  betray  the  man  or  his  comrades  whom  I  saw  in  the 
copse  hiding  kegs  of  brandy." 

"  The  smuggler,"  remarks  Ford,  in  his  "  Hand-book  to  Spain,** 
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"  is  the  corrector  or  adjuster  of  the  bungling  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer."     In  recent  times  fiscal  ministers  of  this  country  have 
discovered  that  the  only  effectual  cure  for  smuggling  is  an  almost 
unprohibitive  tariff.    Things  were  very  different,  however,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successors  were  at  their  wits*  end  to  devise  new 
sources   of  revenue.     High  protective   tariffs  were  invented  to 
prevent  the  belligerents  from  exchanging  industries,  but  no  pro- 
hibitory legislation  sufficed  to  keep  goods  out  of  two  countries. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  great  Napoleon  strove  to  injure,  and, 
indeed,  to  kill  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  by  promulgating  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  for  closing  all  continental  ports  against 
British  shipping.     British  goods  were  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Eastern  Europe,  were  conveyed  on  horseback  through  Hungary 
to  Vienna,  and   thence   distributed   in   all   directions.     French 
manufactures,  and  French  brandy  in  particular,  also  found  their 
way  into  England  by  all  sorts  of  circuitous  routes.     Sometimes 
they  took  a  year  in  transit  from  Smyrna,  and  sometimes  two 
years  by  way  of  Archangel.     The  profits  realized  by  the  bold 
and  skilful  conductors  of  contraband  traffic  were  exceedingly 
great.     In  order  to  check  it,  the  British  government  expended 
vast  sums  annually  in  maintaining  a  coastguard  and  preventive 
service  ;   but  so  long  as   much-coveted  smuggled  goods,   like 
French  wines,  brandies,  laces  and  silks,  or  like  Cuban  and  Turkish 
tobacco,  were  sold  at  far  lower  prices  than  similar  commodities 
which  had  been  lawfully  imported,  it  was  impossible  to  suppress 
the  illicit  traffic.     It  should  never  be  foi^otten  that  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  all  Celtic 
countries,  the  sympathy  of  dwellers  on  the  coast  was  invariably 
with  the   smuggler.     When   stem   necessity  compelled   Robert 
Bums  to  become  "  a  gauger,"  he  indemnified  himself  for  the  un- 
popularity, which,  as  he  well  knew,  attached  to  his  office,  by 
writing  one  of  his  most  humorous  songs,  commencing,  "  The  de'il 
cam'  fiddlin*  thro'  the  town,  and  danced  awa'  the  exciseman."     No 
reader  of  "Guy  Mannering"  can  have  forgotten  the  matchless 
description  of  Ellangowan  Bay,  to  which  Dirk  Hatteraick's  sloop 
was  a  constant  visitor.     In  the  first  interview  between  that 
worthy  and  Colonel  Mannering,  the  former  proclaims  himself 
"captain  of  the  *  Jungfrau.'     A  craft  well  known  on  this  coast,"  he 
adds,  "and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name,  or  my  vessel,  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  my  cargo  either.    Tousand  donner !  I  am  all  in 
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the  way  of  fair  trade,  and  have  just  landed  from  Douglas,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  neat  cognac,  real  Hyson  and  Souchong,  and  Mechlin 
lace,  if  you  want  any.     Right    good   cognac,  I   tell  you — we 
bumped  a  hundred  kegs  ashore  last  night."     Sir  Walter  Scott 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  Dirk  and  his  bold  crew  were  regarded 
with  much  greater  favour   by  the   local   inhabitants  than  the 
gaugers  who  strove  to  capture  the  marauders,  or  than  Gilbert 
Glossin,   before  whom,  as  a   magistrate,  the    smugglers    were 
brought.     When  Kennedy,  the  most  active  of  preventive  officers, 
was  murdered  and  thrown  over  the  cliff,  the  place  was  thence- 
forward known  as  "  the  gauger's  leap."    With  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  romance  of  smuggling  expired.     Nowadays  there  are  none 
of  the  picturesque  accessories  of  the  contraband  trade  which 
once  invested  every  cavern,  cliff,  creek  and  copse  on  the  coast  of 
these  islands  with  poetic  interest.     Instead  of  a  run  by  night  in 
an  open  boat,  from  the  French  coast  to  the  shores  of  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Essex,  or  Kent,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  in  these 
prosaic  times  with  petty  attempts  to  cheat  the  revenue,  for  which 
women  are   more   frequently  responsible  than  men.     Such  an 
incident  once  happened  at  Belfast,  where  an  Irishwoman,  named 
Mary  MacMahon,  was  brought  to  the  police-court,  charged  for 
keeping  whiskey  on  premises  which  were  unlicensed.     Sergeant 
Jones  deposed  that  he  went  into  the  defendant's  house  and  found 
a  woman  named  Grayton,  who  was  seated  before  the  fire.     Upon 
searching  her,  the  sergeant  came  upon  thirty-six  bottles  of  porter 
and  two  bottles  of  whiskey,  stowed  away  in  her  petticoats.     To 
the  inexpressible  amusement  of  the  spectators,  the  sergeant  pro- 
duced the  peccant  garments  in  court.     Each  petticoat  was  made 
of  coarse  sacking,  and  was  girt  with  innumerable  pockets,  all  of 
them  lined  with  soft  materials,  so  as  to  keep  the  bottles  from 
clinking,  and  possibly  breaking  each  other.     Unhappily  for  poor 
Mary  MacMahon,  the  petticoats,  whiskey  and  porter  were  confis- 
cated by  the  relentless  police  magistrate,  and  the  chief  delinquent 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  three  months.     I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  hearty  S3rmpathies  of  nine-tenths  of  those  present  in  court 
went  with  Mary  MacMahon  to  limbo.     There  has,  we  fear,  never 
been  a  time  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  when  surreptitious  potheen 
and  mountain   dew  which  never  paid  a  bawbee  to  the  State 
exchequer,  did  not,  like  stolen  kisses,  taste  the  sweeter  because 
of  their  clandestine  birth.     He,  however,  who  would  fain  find 
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amusing  stories  about  running  the  blockade,  and  smuggling  con- 
traband of  war  through  an  enemy's  lines,  may  turn  with  advantage 
to  many  Transatlantic  magazines  which  teem  with  articles  reveal- 
ing the  illicit  trade  carried  on  during  the  American  Civil  War- 
Ladies  of  the  Bell  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Greenhow  type  were  caught 
trying  to  make  their  way  down  South,  with  countless  boxes  of 
copper  caps  and  packages  of  quinine'stitched  into  their  crinolines. 
Captain  Roberts,  better  known  under  his  real  name,  Hobart 
Pasha,  tells  us  that  he  smuggled  vast  quantities  of  Cockle's  pills 
into  Secessia,  but  that  the  Southerners,  differing  in  taste  from 
the  lamented  Colonel  Fred  Bumaby,  would  have  none  of  them. 
A  certain  young  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  in  delicate  health,  took 
ship  at  New  York  for  Havannah,  whence  she  hoped  to  run  the 
blockade  into  Mobile.  Overpowered  by  sea-sickness  during  the 
voyage,  she  could  not  prevent  the  stewardess  from  discovering 
that  she  was  girt  round  about  with  linen  bandages,  among  which 
many  costly  drugs  were  stowed.  Such  is  the  complexion  to 
which  modem  smuggling  has  come  at  last  Our  coastguards 
have  no  preventive  duties  to  perform,  and  their  only  raison  ditre 
is  to  watch  that  no  foreign  foe  makes  a  descent  on  our  coast^* 
The  Dirk  Hatteraicks  of  the  past  are  as  dead  as  the  pirates  of 
the  Captain  Cleveland  order,  and  in  their  stead  petty  larceny  re- 
venue cheaters  like  Mary  MacMahon  have  sprung  into  existence. 
By  drawing  thus  largely  as  I  have  done  in  many  of  the  fore- 
going pages  on  the  writing  and  experience  of  various  authors, 
one  is  enabled  to  get  glimpses  of  some  bygone  ways,  which  may 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  attainable  by  any  other  method,  at  any 
rate  in  magazine  articles  of  this  present  length  and  scope.  Treated 
in  this  fashion,  records  of  the  ways  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to 
become  interesting  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  They  set 
us  moralizing,  too,  for  they  show  conspicuously  how  very  small  a 
portion  of  the  road  can  be  covered  even  by  the  longest  life  of  one 
individual.  He  can  but,  at  the  best,  touch  here  and  there  certain 
milestones  and  landmarks  on  the  way,  as  he  jogs  along  his  own 
beaten  path,  with  his  own  feeble  footsteps.  The  finger-posts  he 
personally  passes,  lead  off  into  so  many  tracks  and  lanes,  that 
were  he  to  try  himself  to  follow  them  out  to  their  ultimate  issues, 
he  would  so  hopelessly  get  off  the  road  he  is  destined  to  travel, 
that  he  must  inevitably  be  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  confusion,  which 
it  would  take  three  or  four  lifetimes  to  hark  back  from.     No,  we 
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can  only  take  a  peep  down  this  or  that  byway  through  the//«^^- 
nez  or  field-glasses  of  others,  as  we  pause  for  a  moment  at  its 
point  of  junction.  Those  who  have  gone  far  down  it  themselves, 
as  the  road  Fate  ordains  for  them,  with  an  eye  to  its  beauty,  its 
interests,  and  its  characteristic  details,  generally  leave  behind 
them  sufficiently  vivid  sketches  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such 
travellers,  who,  having  but  little  time,  and  less  inclination,  to  go 
out  of  their  way,  yet  desire  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  ways 
of  the  world  beyond  their  reach. 

Such  a  peep  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  than  whom  no  more 
able  or  graphic  observer  ever  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
See,  for  instance,  what  his  experience  of  coaching  helps  us  to 
know  of  the  Australian  method.  "  A  Victorian  coach,"  he  re- 
marks, '^  with  six  or  eight  horses  attached,  making  its  way  at 
dead  of  night  through  a  thickly-timbered  forest,  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  an  hour,  with  the  wheels  running  in  and  out  of  holes 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  should  like  to 
have  shown  to  some  of  those  neat  and  dandified  mail-coach 
drivers  whom  I  used  to  know  at  home  in  the  old  days."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  better  able  to  indicate  the  con- 
trast presented  in  England  by  the  ways  of  the  world  when  the 
versatile  and  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Bar- 
chester  "  entered  the  service  of  the  General  Post  Office  in  1834, 
and  that  which  was  to  be  seen  when  he  first  visited  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland. 
In  1840,  he  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  he  had  the  good  luck — ^as  he 
considered  it,  and  as  it  proved  in  his  case — to  be  transferred  in 
his  official  capacity  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  his  experience 
of  rough  roads  in  the  Emerald  Isle  must  have  prepared  him  for 
what  he  subsequently  endured  in  the  Western  States  of  America 
and  at  the  Antipodes.  In  each  of  these  latter  countries,  he  saw 
feats  of  driving  performed,  which,  but  for  his  own  ocular  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  he  declares  he  would  have  deemed  incredible,  and 
the  contrast  drawn  by  him  between  "  Cobb  " — the  name  by  which 
the  stage  coach  of  the  Australian  colonies  is  generally  known,  no 
matter  who  owns  the  vehicle, — and  Bianconi,  whose  memory  will 
long  live  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  cars  and 
stages  of  that  eccentric  island,  is  in  Mr.  Trollope's  best  manner. 
Few  Englishmen,  however,  are  now  living,  to  whom  the  White 
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Horse  Cellars,  otherwise  called  Hatchett's  Hotel,  in  Piccadilly, 
would  recall  more  pregnant  recollections  than  to  the  popular  and 
prolific  novelist  who  breathed  his  last  in  December,  1882.  He 
loved  to  narrate  to  his  friends  a  story  of  a  night  journey  from  the 
White  Horse  Cellars  to  Bath,  which  he  took  while  still  little  more 
than  a  boy.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  not  long  been  passed, 
and  railways  were  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  **  The  road,"  how- 
ever, was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  and,  seated  behind  one 
of  those  celebrated  whips,  whose  prowess  is  recorded  by  "  Nim- 
rod  "  in  his  well-known  Quarterly  Review  article,  Mr.  TroUope 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  coaching,  and  the  names  and 
peculiarities  of  the  enterprising  contractors  by  whom  the  Quick- 
silver Mail,  the  Brighton  Age,  the  Exeter  Telegraph,  and  the 
Chester  Highflyer,  were  respectively  horsed.  There  was  no  great 
highway  in  England  round  which  more  stories  clustered  than  the 
Western  road,  which  led  through  Bath  to  Bristol  and  Exeter. 
Captain  Bastard,  whose  death  has  recently  taken  place,  used  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  Arlington  Street,  or  at  the  top  of  St.  James's 
Street,  and,  looking  across  the  way,  to  recite  in  the  ear  of  a 
congenial  friend  the  stirring  and  active  scenes  which  he  had 
witnessed  at  the  White  Horse  Cellars  when  first  he  joined  the 
Blues  half  a  century  before.  Many  a  famous  mail  coach,  having 
started  with  its  load  of  letters  from  St.  Martin's-Ie-Grand,  paused 
at  the  popular  hostelry  in  Piccadilly  to  pick  up  some  fashionable 
passenger,  whose  seat  upon  the  box  had  been  booked  many  days 
before.  In  those  times  it  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  that  the 
Exeter  mail  should  cover  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
between  the  Metropolis  and  the  capital  of  Devonshire  in  seven- 
teen hours. 

And  now,  with  those  days,  has  passed  away  the  very  hostelry 
itself,  and,  oh!  shade  of  our  ancestors!  a  brand-new  French 
hotel,  forsooth,  stands  on  the  site.  In  place  of  the  British  patron 
of  the  road,  the  buck  of  the  box,  the  Corinthian  in  his  many- 
caped  top-coat,  we  find  the  ground  occupied  by  "  le  sport-mans,'* 
with  his  spruce  and  flattering  adoption  of  our  English  modes. 

Notwithstanding  some  sentimental  regret  which  must  ever 
accompany  the  demolition  of  an  old  land- mark  like  Hatchett's, 
no  one,  in  his  senses,  can  gainsay  the  advantage  of  our  increased 
intimacy  with  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  for  it  brings 
about  a  happy  interchange  of  good  feeling,  and  instead  of  the 
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angry  and  ignorant  animosities  existing  in  the  old  time  between 
Gaul  and  Britain,  we  have  that  entente  cordiale  which  finds 
expression  on  the  lips  of  the  foreigner,  when  he  dons  a  truly 
anglicized  rig-out,  in  the  cry  of  "  Old  England  for  ever  I " 

In  his  account  of  a  certain  memorable  journey  from  Salisbury 
to  London,  made  by  Mr.  PecksnifT  and  his  two  amiable 
daughters,  his  biographer  tells  us  that  when  they  got  into  the 
Salisbury  coach  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  "  they  found  it  empty, 
which  was  a  great  comfort ;  particularly  as  the  outside  was 
quite  full  and  the  passengers  looked  very  frosty.  For  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff  justly  observed — when  he  and  his  daughters  had 
burrowed  their  feet  deep  in  the  straw,  wrapped  themselves  to 
the  chin,  and  pulled  up  both  windows — it  is  always  satisfactory 
to  feel,  in  keen  weather,  that  many  other  people  are  not  as  warm 
as  you  are.  And  this,  he  said,  was  quite  natural,  and  a  very 
beautiful  arrangement ;  not  confined  to  coaches,  but  extending 
itself  into  many  social  ramifications.  'For,'  he  observed,  *if 
everyone  were  warm  and  well-fed,  we  should  lose  the  satisfaction 
of  admiring  the  fortitude  with  which  certain  conditions  of  men 
bear  cold  and  hunger,  and  if  we  were  no  better  off  than  anybody 
else,  what  would  become  of  our  sense  of  gratitude ;  which/ 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at  a 
beggar  who  wanted  to  get  up  behind,  *is  one  of  the  holiest 
feelings  of  our  common  nature.* 

"  His  children  heard  with  becoming  reverence  these  moral 
precepts  from  the  lips  of  their  father,  and  signified  their 
acquiescence  in  the  same,  by  smiles.  That  he  might  the  better 
feed  and  cherish  that  sacred  flame  of  gratitude  in  his  breast,  Mr. 
Pecksniff  remarked  that  he  would  trouble  his  eldest  daughter, 
even  in  this  early  stage  of  their  journey,  for  the  brandy-bottle  ; 
and  from  the  narrow  neck  of  that  stone  vessel,  he  imbibed  a 
copious  refreshment. 

*'  *  What  are  we,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  'but  coaches  ?  Some  of 
us  are  slow  coaches.' 

" '  Goodness,  pa  ! '  cried  Charity. 

"'Some  of  us,  I  say,'  resumed  her  parent  with  increased 
emphasis, '  are  slow  coaches  ;  some  of  us  are  fast  coaches.  Our 
passions  are  the  horses ;  and  rampant  animals  too." 

"  *  Really,  pa ! '  cried  both  the  daughters  at  once.  '  How  very 
unpleasant' 
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"  *  And  rampant  animals  too ! '  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  so 

much  determination,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  exhibited,  at 

the  moment,  a  sort  of  moral  rampancy  himself ;  '  and  virtue  is 

the  drag.     We  start  from  the  mother's  arms,  and  we  run  to  the 

dust  shoveL' 

''  When  he  had  said  this,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  being  exhausted,  took 
some  further  refreshment  When  he  had  done  that,  he  corked 
the  bottle  tight,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  effectually 
corked  the  subject  also ;  and  went  to  sleep  for  three  stages." 

Well,  well !  most  of  us  may  have  been  asleep  for  more  than 
three  stages  since  then,  but  those  who  have  been  able  to  keep 
wide  awake  through  life's  journey,  up  to  the  present  hour,  will 
certainly  see  that  now  we  are  all  "fast  coaches."  Life  spins 
along  at  railway  speed  universally,  and  if  in  some  cases  it  must 
still  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  pace  that  kills,  in  the  main  our 
arrival  at  the  DuSt  Shovel  is  very  considerably  retarded. 
Not  a  few  of  our  brethren  who  in  bygone  times  would  have  to 
vacate  their  seats  at  the  end  of  a  fifty  years'  journey,  do  not  now 
think  of  abdicating  the  box  until  they  have  occupied  it  for  a 
good  round  eighty.  No,  on  the  whole,  sensible  men  will  join  in 
chorus  with  Sidney  Smith,  and  echo  with  him  the  lines : 

^  The  good  of  ancient  times  let  others  state  ; 
I  think  it  lucky  I  was  bom  so  late." 


Ztbc  Soitfi  of  %ovc. 

The  Ladye  stood  in  armoured  hall, 

Her  lover  by  her  side ; 
A  sword  she  drew  from  bannered  wall 

With  mingled  pain  and  pride. 
•*  Well  proved  at  Tournay  and  at  Tilt, 

This  blade  I  give  to  thee, 
As  bends  the  point  unto  the  hilt. 

So  true  my  love  will  be." 
He  clasped  her  in  last  long  embrace, 

She  fastened  his  mailed  glove. 
Then  with  the  love  light  on  her  face, 

She  sang  the  Song  of  Love. 

"  Oh !  true  as  is  the  truest  steel. 

Our  love  may  bend  but  never  break ; 
Then  keep  this  sword  for  woe  or  weal. 

To  have  and  hold  for  Love's  dear  sake. 
As  is  the  scabbard  to  the  blade. 

As  is  the  hand  unto  the  glove. 
We  twain  were  for  each  other  made : 

Return !  to  peaceful  resting  love." 

The  Ladye  sate  in  armoured  hall 

When  long,  long  years  had  past ; 
Soft  silent  tears  did  slowly  fall. 

Sad  thoughts  rose  thick  and  fast : 
When  hark  I  was  heard  from  castle  wall 

A  well-remembered  blast — 
"  He  comes,  who  hath  my  heart  in  thrall, 

He  comes,"  she  cried,  "  at  last" 
She  laid  his  sword  upon  her  heart, 

Her  hand  within  his  glove  ; 
And  never,  never  more  did  part 

That  knight  from  his  true  love. 
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By  DARLEY  DALE, 
Author  of  "  Fair  Kather ink,"  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,*'  etc. 

CHAPTER   V. 

JOY    IS    WARNED. 

Mr.  Selsey  was  not  the  only  restless  person  in  Oxburgh  that 
night ;  poor  Perriam  in  vain  courted  sleep ;  he  lay  awake,  tossing 
and  turning,  and  thinking  of  his  Rose,  until  at  last  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  so  slipping  out  of  bed  he  went  downstairs  again  to 
his  chair. 

He  felt  ill  as  well  as  heartbroken ;  his  head  throbbed  and  all 
his  bones  ached,  and  he  thought  he  had  taken  cold  Presently  he 
remembered  he  had  not  closed  the  windows  in  the  drawing- 
room  conservatory  that  evening ;  the  nights  were  still  cold,  and  he 
had  some  tender  exotics  there ;  he  could  not  sleep,  he  might 
as  well  walk  up  to  the  hall  and  close  them. 

He  did  so,  and  to  his  surprise  found  the  conservatory  door 
wide  open  when  he  arrived,  the  ghosts  having  opened  it  a  minute 
before.  This  was  all  the  more  odd  because  the  windows  which 
Perriam  had  come  to  close  were  shut,  the  squire  having  dis- 
covered the  omission  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  closed  them 
himself. 

Perriam  walked  slowly  round  the  conservatory,  thinking  how 
weirdly  beautiful  his  treasures  looked  in  the  moonlight,  when 
suddenly  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  two  veiled  figures  in  soft  flow- 
ing drapery,  walking  on  the  gravel  path  towards  the  conservatory, 
bearing  a  coffin  covered  with  a  white  and  gold  pall  on  their 
shoulders. 

Now  Perriam  knew  the  story  of  the  Oxburgh  ghost,  and  half 
believed  in  it ;  but  he  also  fully  believed  that  to  see  a  ghost  boded 
terrible  evil  to  the  beholder.  He  knew  too  that,  the  Oxburgh 
ghost  was  considered  the  precursor  of  a  death. 

He  was  so  startled  that  he  could  not  move,  and  as  the  horrible 
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procession  came  nearer  and  nearer,  his  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in 
his  veins,  his  teeth  chattered,  his  grizzly  grey  hair  stood  up,  his 
heart  stopped  beating ;  at  last  a  horrible  cry  broke  from  his 
parched  lips,  and  he  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

"  Perriam  I  Perriam  !  Don't  be  frightened ;  it  is  only  I ;  it  is 
Miss  Joy,  your  little  lady.  Oh,  Perriam,  are  you  hurt  ? "  cried 
Joy,  as  she  tore  the  muslin  off  her  head  and  bent  down  over  the 
prostrate  figure  of  the  gardener. 

"  Let  me  come,  Joy ;  you  have  frightened  the  poor  man  into  a 
fit,  you  naughty  girl,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  so  sternly  that  Joy  was 
frightened. 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  sorry ;  I  didn't  know  he  was  here.  I  would  not 
have  frightened  Perriam  for  the  world.  Is  he  hurt  ?  "  cried  Joy, 
wringing  her  little  hands  in  an  agony  of  contrition. 

"  Get  me  some  water  in  one  of  the  cans,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  pull- 
ing Perriam  into  a  more  comfortable  position,  and  loosening  his 
collar  and  tie. 

"  Pour  a  little  gently  over  his  face,"  said  Mr.  Selsey  ;  and  as  Joy 
obeyed  Perriam  opened  his  eyes  and  murmured  : 

"  Rose,  my  little  Rose  ! " 

"  He  will  do  now  ;  stay  with  him  while  I  go  and  get  my  boots 
and  coat,  Joy,  and  then  we  will  give  him  some  brandy,  and  I  will 
take  him  home.  Let  him  see  you  and  hear  you  speak ;  we  must 
try  and  convince  him  it  was  no  ghost,  if  possible,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

But  Perriam  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  ghost,  he 
could  speak  of  nothing  but  Rose,  and  it  was  clear  his  mind  was 
wandering  when  Mr.  Selsey  came  back. 

"  Now,  Joy,  go  to  bed.  I  will  take  the  key  of  the  side-door, 
and  see  Perriam  home ;  you  and  I  will  square  accounts  in  the 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  as  he  helped  Perriam  to  his  feet. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  awaking  Mrs.  Perriam,  for  she  was 
downstairs,  wondering  what  had  become  of  her  husband,  and  in- 
clined to  be  very  angry  with  him,  but  Mr.  Selsey  stopped  her. 

"  He  is  very  ill,  Mrs.  Perriam  ;  he  has  had  a  great  shock." 

"  He  has,  indeed,  sir,  and  so  have  I ;  but  I  keep  in  my  bed 
like  a  Christian,  instead  of  roaming  the  country  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  like  a  lunatic ;  that  won*t  mend  matters.  Perriam  might 
have  the  sense  to  know  that ;  he  aint  a  child,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 

"  He  is  wandering  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  Mrs.  Perriam ; 
we  must  get  him  to  bed  at  once.     I'll  help  you,  and  then  I'll  go 
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for  the  doctor.  I  found  him  insensible  in  one  of  the  conserva- 
tories just  now,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  to  whom  the  first  part  of  Mrs. 
Perriam's  speech  was  unintelligible,  as  he  had  not  yet  heard  of 
Rose's  elopement. 

However,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Mrs.  Perriam  of 
the  shock  he  was  alluding  to ;  he  would  tell  the  doctor — that 
would  be  sufficient,  for  he  did  not  want  to  get  Joy  into  trouble, 
suspecting  rightly  that  she  had  only  been  a  tool  in  Miss  Keppel's 
hands. 

If  Joy's  escapade  came  to  the  squire's  ears,  he  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly angry,  and  though  Mr.  Selsey  was  very  angry  himself, 
and  intended  to  tell  Joy  so,  he  did  not  mean  to  inform  Mr. 
Oxburgh  of  her  conduct. 

"  I  wish  I  had  caught  Miss  Keppel ;  I  would  have  given  her 
such  a  talking  to  as  she  would  not  forget  easily,  I  can  tell  her," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  trudged  into  Oxburgh  for  the 
doctor. 

This  was  very  probable ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  know,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Selsey  had  no  great  liking  for  Miss  Keppel ;  and 
in  the  next,  one  of  his  few  faults  was  a  hasty  temper,  which 
was  aroused  by  her  remark  to  Joy,  counselling  her  to  leave 
Perriam  and  fly,  even  more  than  by  the  trick  she  had  played 
him. 

The  walk  cured  his  indigestion,  and  his  temper  improved  with 
his  health,  and  when  he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  was  disposed  to 
foi^ve  Joy,  though  his  wrath  against  Miss  Keppel  still  smoul- 
dered within  him. 

There  was  a  chapel  in  the  hall  in  which  mass  was  said  at  half- 
past  nine  every  Sunday,  so  the  Protestant  members  of  the  house- 
hold breakfasted  alone  at  nine,  and  had  generally  started  for 
their  church  service  before  the  others  came  out  from  mass.  To 
be  late  on  Sunday  morning  was  considered  a  grave  fault,  be- 
cause all  the  servants  were  Catholics  and  obliged  to  hear  mass; 
so  the  late  comers  had  to  wait  upon  themselves. 

Amy  Keppel,  however,  seldom  paid  attention  to  any  rules, 
unless  they  suited  her  convenience,  so  she  was  as  usual  late  this 
Sunday  morning ;  a  fact  which  annoyed  Mr.  Selsey,  for  he  was 
always  most  careful  to  observe  every  rule  which  in  any  way 
trenched  upon  religion  when  in  the  squire's  house. 

But  when  a  few  minutes  later  she  had  the  effrontery  to  ask 
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him  how  he  had  slept,  the  little  peppery  man  lost  his  temper, 
and  his  smouldering  wrath  burst  out. 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  It  is  no  thanks  to 
you  that  I  am  not  raging  with  brain-fever  like  poor  Perriam, 
whom  you  frightened  into  it,"  he  answered  angrily. 

"Tom,  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  Do  you  know  you  are 
being  very  rude  to  Amy  ?  "  asked  Frances  in  amazement,  from 
behind  the  urn. 

''  I  beg  Miss  KeppePs  pardon  if  I  was  rude,  but  I  think  her 
conscience  will  tell  her  my  anger  is  justifiable,"  said  Mr.  Selsey, 
still  very  angry. 

"  My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  making  a'great  fuss  about  a 
little  harmless  joke,"  said  Amy,  looking  the  picture  of  injured 
innocence,  and  a  very  lovely  picture  of  it  too. 

"  But,  Tom,  is  it  really  true  that  poor  Perriam  has  brain-fever?" 
said  Joy,  turning  her  great  eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  on  Mr. 
Selsey. 

"Yes,. Joy,  it  is,"  and  he  spoke  so  sternly  that  Joy*s  tears 
overflowed. 

"  Don't  be  a  baby,  Joy,"  said  Amy  in  an  undertone ;  and  she 
added  aloud : 

"  What  business  had  Perriam  to  be  in  the  conservatory  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  ?  " 

"  Quite  as  much  business  as  you  had,"  retorted  Mr.  Selsey,  still 
fuming  with  anger. 

"  Really,  Tom,  you  are  incorrigible  this  morning.  What  has 
happened?  Mr.  Lockwood  and  I  are  quite  in  the  dark  about 
it,"  said  Frances. 

"  Ask  Miss  Keppel ;  she  will  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  leaving 
the  room,  for  his  temper  sometimes  made  him  take  refuge  in 
flight. 

"  Miss  Keppel  wants  her  breakfast ;  she  is  not  one  of  those 
dreadful  people  who  can  be  brilliant  so  early  in  the  day. 
Frances,  you  will  hear  all  about  it  from  your  amiable  lord  and 
master  on  your  way  to  church.  Mr.  Lockwood,  TU  tellyou  the  tale 
another  time,  on  our  way  to  church,  perhaps.  I  don't  mind  walk- 
ing as  Joy  does  not  seem  well,"  said  Miss  Keppel,  hoping  Mr. 
Lockwood  would  take  this  very  broad  hint  and  ofler  to  escort 
her ;  but  Frances  saw  through  her  cousin's  manoeuvre  and  came 
to  Joy's  rescue. 
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"  You  won't  have  time,  Amy,  to  walk.  Joy,  dear,  you  ought  to 
be  starting  with  Mr.  Lockwood.  Amy  takes  so  long  to  dress, 
and  she  has  only  just  begun  her  breakfast." 

Joy  blushed  with  pleasure  as  Jack  opened  the  door  for  her, 
and  following  her  into  the  hall,  said,  "  Don't  deprive  me  of  your 
company ;  if  you  do,  I  shall  cut  church  this  morning." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  and  Joy  passed  the  windows  of  the 
breakfast-room.  Amy  saw  them,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  have 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call  "  her  innings  "  before  many »hour» 
had  elapsed.  Frances,  who  was  watching  her,  thought  she  read 
her  intention  in  her  beautiful  face  ;  but  Amy,  to  put  her  oflf  her 
guard,  and  always  mindful  of  the  cynicism  that  words  were  given 
us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  asked  if  Mr.  Selsey  were  going  to- 
preach,  knowing  this  topic  would  please  Frances,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  talk  of  Mr.  Selsey. 

They  were  a  great  contrast,  these  lovers.  She,  a  tall,  fine 
woman  ;  he,  a  little,  plain  man.  She  was  placid  and  calm  ;  her 
expression  rarely  varied,  she  was  always  the  same  to  every  one — 
her  family,  her  poor,  her  friends ;  always  cheerful,  always  amiable,, 
always  to  be  depended  upon  for  sympathy  and  help  ;  a  strong,, 
wise,  loving  woman  with  no  great  external  attractions,  but  one 
whom  every  one  felt  could  be  trusted  implicitly  ;  she  would  never 
forsake  a  friend,  she  would  never  grow  tired  of  her  prot^g^s. 

In  her  Mr.  Selsey  had  found  a  treasure.  On  the  other  hand> 
he  was  all  fire,  life,  enthusiasm  ;  a  restless,  nervous  temperament 
to  whom  Frances's  calm  nature  was  the  greatest  rest.  He  was 
impulsive  ;  she  was  prudent.  He  was  hasty  and  impetuous ;  she 
was  self-controlled  and  sober-minded.  One  was  the  complement 
of  the  other. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  their  marrigige  would  prove  a 
happy  one ;  and  yet  the  squire  had  some  qualms  about  it 
occasionally,  and  often  confided  to  his  wife  and  Felix,  his  fear 
that  Selsey  would  die  penniless  though  he  possessed  a  large 
fortune ;  for  he  was  a  most  extravagant  man,  spending  money 
recklessly  on  his  various  Utopian  schemes. 

He  came  back  before  Amy  had  finished  her  breakfast,  to 
apologize  to  Frances  for  having  lost  his  temper ;  and  then  he, 
Frances,  Amy  and  Mrs.  Oxburgh — the  last  looking  very  pretty 
in  the  despised  new  bonnet — drove  to  church,  where  they  arrived 
before  Joy  and  Mr.  Lockwood. 

14* 
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These  two  stopped  on  their  way  to  inquire  for  Perriam,  and 
learnt  not  only  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  but  also  that  Rose  had 
eloped  with  Mr.  Lockwood's  discharged  servant  the  previous  day. 

"  Poor  Perriam,  I  am  so  sorry,  I  would  not  have  done  it  for 
the  world  had  I  only  known.  Do  you  think  he  will  die  ?  "  said 
Joy  to  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  No  ;  and  if  he  does,  it  won't  be  through  any  fault  of  yours. 
What  a  tender  little  conscience  yours  is ;  are  you  always  so  peni- 
tent for  every  little  fault,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  longing  to  kiss 
away  the  tear  which  trembled  on  Joy's  long  lashes. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,  but  I  am  very  sorry  about  Perriam,  and  I 
am  sorry  too  that  Tom  is  so  angry,"  said  Joy. 

"  It  is  Miss  Keppel  he  is  so  angry  with ;  not  you." 

"  That  is  because  he  does  not  like  Amy." 

"  Why  does  He  dislike  her  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know  exactly ;  he  takes  strong  likes  and  dislikes," 
said  Joy  evasively ;  for  she  did  not  like  to  tell  Mr.  Lockwood  why 
Mr.  Selsey  disliked  her  cousin. 

Better  for  her ;  better  for  him ;  better — a  thousand  times 
better — for  Amy,  had  she  done  so,  for  Jack  Lockwood  was  not 
such  a  keen  judge  of  character  as  Mr.  Selsey.  He  saw  in  Amy 
Keppel  a  beautiful  girl,  and  he  was  ready  to  believe  a  beautiful 
soul  animated  that  beautiful  body,  particularly  as  she  was  very 
clever,  and  was  exerting  all  her  ability  to  persuade  him  this  was  so. 

"  I  take  strong  likings  ;  do  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Joy. 

"  I — I  have  taken  a  very  strong  liking  during  the  last  few  weeks ; 
can  you  guess  for  whom  ?  " 

"  For  Felix  ?  "  said  Joy  archly. 

"  No ;  I  have  known  Felix  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Guess 
again." 

"  For  Amy  Keppel  ?  "  questioned  Joy  a  little  anxiously,  though 
she  knew  well  enough  whom  he  meant 

"  No,  I  admire  Miss  Keppel ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  her." 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  Joy,  as  they  entered  the  churchyard,  where 
some  men  and  boys  were  loitering  after  the  manner  of  villagers 
before  the  service. 

"  I  mean  you,"  whispered  Jack ;  and  the  bright  red  blood 
mantled  Joy's  cheeks  as  she  led  the  way  up  the  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  where  she  and  Frances  sat  to  lead  the  singing. 
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Jack  followed  her  and  sat  by  her  side,  much  to  Miss  Keppel's 
anno)^nce,  for  she  had  hoped  to  have  had  him  with  her,  and  she 
inwardly  stigmatized  Joy  as  a  forward  puss  for  asking  him  into 
the  chancel,  and  Frances  as  a  designing  woman  for  abetting  her 
sister. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  apparently  not  paying  much  attention  to 
the  service.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  Joy  ; 
and  while  Miss  Keppel  watched  them  through  her  pretty  white 
fingers,  as  she  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness,  she  decided  she  must  take  very  active 
measures,  and  that  very  promptly,  if  she  wished  to  supplant  Joy 
in  Mr.  Lockwood*s  affections. 

For  the  sermon  Frances  came  into  her  mother's  seat,  because 
she  liked  to  see  Mr.  Selsey's  face  when  he  was  preaching ;  for 
when  it  was  aflame  with  enthusiasm,  all  the  harsh  lines  seemed 
to  disappear,  and  in  her  eyes,  at  least,  it  was  almost  beautiful ;  and 
even  Amy  allowed  he  looked  his  best  in  the  pulpit. 

He  took  for  his  text  the  parable  of  the  man  who  built  his 
house  on  the  sand,  and  the  man  who  built  his  house  on  the  rock, 
applying  it  to  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  drawing  two  graphic 
pictures :  one,  of  a  man  married  to  a  beautiful,  fascinating, 
attractive,  worldly-minded  girl,  with  nothing  but  her  beauty  to 
recommend  her ;  the  other,  of  a  man  married  to  a  girl,  perhaps 
equally  attractive,  but  with  sterling  qualities,  such  as  truth, 
prudence,  sympathy,  underneath  the  external  beauty. 

He  then  pictured  the  trials  and  storms  of  life,  the  winds  of 
fortune  which  all  must  expect  to  encounter,  falling  upon  each  of 
these  houses,  and  depicted  the  man  who  had  built  his  house  on 
the  rock  coming  out  purer  and  stronger  from  them,  while  the  man 
who  had  built  his  on  the  sand  was  ruined. 

"  Frances  is  the  rock,  and  I  am  the  sand,  I  suppose.  Odious 
creature ! "  thought  Miss  Keppel. 

"What  a  beautiful  sermon  !'*  she  said,  as  they  went  out  of 
church, 

Mr.  Lockwood  and  Joy  had  stolen  a  march  on  them  ;  they  had 
slipped  out  by  the  chancel  ddor,  and  were  walking  home  over  the 
fields  when  the  others  came  out  of  church.  So  Amy  was 
defeated,  and  had  to  drive  home  with  her  aunt,  Mr.  Selsey,  and 
Frances,  to  her  great  annoyance. 

She  had  her  revenge,  however,  a  little  later.    While  Joy  was 
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engaged  with  Mr.  Selsey,  she  induced  Mr.  Lockwood  to  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  park  with  her,  during  which  she  made  herself  so 
charming  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  as  fascinating 
as  she  was  beautiful,  and  about  her  beauty  there  were  not  two 
opinions. 

"  Now,  Joy,  come  here  ;  sit  down  there  and  listen  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Selsey,  drawing  Joy  into  the  conservatory,  on  her  return 
from  church. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  do  forgive  me,  please.  I  know  it  was  very  wrong," 
said  Joy,  looking  so  pretty  in  her  penitence  that  Mr.  Selsey  could 
not  have  resisted  her  had  he  wished,  though  he  chose  to  pretend 
to  do  so. 

"  Wrong !  It  was  diabolically  wicked !  Now  don't  cry,  Joy, 
or  ril  give  you  a  brotherly  kiss,  and  you  know  you  can't  bear 
that,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  changing  his  tone,  as  he  saw  Joy  looked 
very  much  distressed. 

"  It  is  poor  Perriam  I  am  thinking  of  the  most,"  said  Joy. 

"  Never  mind  Perriam.  He  would  have  been  ill  if  you  hadn't 
frightened  him.  Dr.  Grey  says.  Think  of  me;  suppose  I  had 
fainted  instead  of  Perriam,  what  would  you  have  done  then  ?  " 

"  Run  away  and  left  you,"  said  Joy  mischievously. 

"  I  know  better  than  that.  Amy  would,  but  you  would  not 
Now  look  here,  Joy,  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  off  too  easily.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  full  confession  from  you  before  I  forgive  you. 
We  will  conduct  it  as  they  do  in  the  Eastern  Church.  I'll  be  the 
priest,  and  you'll  be  the  penitent.  I  shall  ask  questions,  and 
you'll  answer  them  with  a  simple  *  Yes '  or  *  No.'  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  answer  just  any  questions  you 
choose  to  put.  I  shall  only  answer  those  that  refer  to  last  night," 
said  Joy. 

"  You  must  leave  the  questions  to  me.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  answer.     Now,  did  you  think  of  this  ghost  trick  yourself?  " 

"  No,"  said  Joy. 

"  Did  it  originate  with  Miss  Keppel  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Joy. 

"  Did  it  strike  you  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  reluctantly. 
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"Did  she  persuade  you  against  your  conscience  to  go  on 
with  it?" 

«  Yes." 

"Did  she  say  3rou  were  a  stupid  h'ttle  thing,  and  she  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you  unless  you  did  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  she  say,  *  Leave  him,  Joy,  and  fly,'  when  Perriam  gave 
that  shriek  and  fell  down  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  very  much  disappointed  to  find  I  did  not  have  a  fit 
as  well  as  Perriam  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Is  Miss  Keppel  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Are  you  prepared  to  do  any  penance  I  may  choose  to  set 
you  ?  " 

"  No ;  certainly  not,"  with  decision. 

"Will  you  promise  me  never  to  try  and  frighten  any  one 
again?" 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well.  Now  listen  to  me,  little  Joy.  Amy  Keppel  is  a 
dangerous  woman.  You  take  my  advice,  and  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  her.  She  is  no  true  friend  to  you.  On  the 
contrary,  she  would  sacrifice  you  to  gratify  her  own  caprices  any 
day,  and  she  will  never  do  you  any  good.  On  the  contrary,  she 
leads  you  astray  against  your  better  judgment." 

"It  was  not  nice  of  her  wanting  me  to  leave  poor  Perriam," 
said  Joy,  on  whom  this  had  made  a  very  unfavourable  im- 
pression. 

"  She  can  do  worse  than  that,  and  will  if  she  has  the  chance. 
Come  and  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  who  had  moved  to  the 
door  of  the  conservatory. 

Joy  obeyed,  and  looking  out  saw  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  starting  off  for  their  tite-d-tite  across  thp  park. 

Joy  blushed  crimson. 

"  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Take  care,  Joy,  and  don't  confide 
in  her,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  whose  warning  was  not  unneeded,  as  the 
sequel  proved. 

During  the  next  few  days  Amy  affected  a  violent  friendship 
for  Joy.     She  would  scarcely  leave  her  side  unless  there  was  a 
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chance  of  carrying  Mr.  Lockwood  off  alone.  So  the  consequence 
was,  he  and  Joy  were  never  alone ;  while  Miss  Keppel,  by  dint  of 
much  manoeuvring,  succeeded  in  getting  many  a  tite-ii-Uie^ 
generally  whilejoy  was  paying  Perriam  a  visit,  which  she  did  daily. 

About  a  week  after  Rose  Perriam's  elopement,  Mr.  Lockwood 
had  a  letter  summoning  him  home  the  next  day. 

"Must  you  go  to-morrow?"  said  Joy,  when  he  announced  his 
departure. 

"  I  must  indeed.  The  regiment  is  ordered  to  Jersey  at  once, 
and  my  mother  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  go  home  for 
a  few  days  before  we  cross." 

"  To  Jersey  ?    What  a  long  way ! "  said  Joy  wistfully. 

"  It  only  takes  seven  or  eight  hours  from  Weymouth  now,  and 
.  the  colonel  will  always  give  me  a  few  days  if  I  want  them.     I  can 
come  over  for  some  partridge  shooting  in  September,  if  you  will 
have  me,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  You  know  we  will,"  said  Joy. 

"  I  know  you  are  all  awfully  kind ;  what  I  don't  quite  know, 
but  want  to  know,  is " 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  with  Joy  when 
he  said  this,  following  her  about  as  she  put  the  flowers  she  had 
been  arranging,  in  their  places.  They  were  standing  by  a  writing- 
table  as  he  said  the  last  words  in  a  lower  tone,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  catching  hold  of  her  when  Amy  Keppel  came  in. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Lockwood,  is  it  true  ?  Uncle  John  says  you  are 
going  to  Jersey  to-morrow,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  pretty 
despair. 

"  I  am  going  home  to-morrow ;  to  Jersey  next  week,"  replied 
Mr.  Lockwood,  not  grateful  for  the  interruption. 

"  Oh  !  how  dreadful !  What  shall  we  do  without  you  ?  Won't 
it  be  terribly  dull  when  he  is  gone,  Joy  ?  "  said  Amy  plaintively. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joy,  heartily  but  laconically. 

"  And  it  is  such  a  dreadful  passage.  I  have  some  old  aunts 
living  there,  but  I  never  will  go  and  stay  with  them  on  account  of 
the  passage.  I  consider  to  cross  to  Jersey  the  greatest  proof  of 
love  you  can  give.  Would  you  go,  Joy  ?  "  said  Amy,  hoping  Joy 
would  be  too  shy  to  say  yes. 

"  If  I  were  asked,  I  would,"  said  Joy. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  on  Mr.  Lockwood's  last  day  ?  ^ 
continued  Amy. 
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"  I  don't  know,  quite.     Whatever  he  likes,"  said  Joy. 
"Would   he  like  to  drive  you  and   me  in   his  dog-cart  to 
Norwich  ?  "  said  Miss  Keppel  sweetly. 

"  Very  much  indeed ;  he  would  be  delighted,"  said  Mr. 
Lockwood ;  and  it  was  arranged  accordingly. 

Miss  Keppel's  motive  in  suggesting  this  programme  for  the 
afternoon  was  merely  that  she  might  spoil  sport.  She  knew  if 
left  to  themselves,  Joy  and  Mr.  Lockwood  would  probably 
manage  to  disappear  for  the  afternoon  ;  whereas  if  they  went  to 
Norwich  with  her  they  would  have  no  opportunities  for  love- 
making. 

She  was  not  fond  of  driving  in  a  dog-cart ;  she  had  once  been 
upset,  and  was  nervous ;  but  with  such  an  object  in  view,  what 
sacrifice  would  she  not  make  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood's  horse  was  very  spirited,  and  when  it  was 
brought  round  that  afternoon  it  was  very  fresh,  not  having  been 
out  the  previous  day. 

Amy  was  not  ready  when  the  dog-cart  was  brought  round  to 
the  front  door,  and  the  horse  grew  so  restless  that  the  groom 
could  scarcely  hold  it ;  it  arched  its  head,  and  pawed  the  ground, 
and  tried  to  rear,  till  Miss  Keppel,  when  at  last  she  appeared, 
hesitated  to  get  in. 
"  Where  are  you  going  to  sit.  Amy  ?  "  said  Joy. 
"Oh  !  in  front,  please,"  said  Amy. 

"Then  jump  in  at  once;  the  horse  won't  stand,"  said   Mr. 
Selsey. 

"Get  in  first,  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  take  hold  of  the  reins;  I 
don't  wish  to  be  run  away  with,"  said  Amy. 

"  Jump  in,  Lockwood ;  I'll  put  the  ladies  in,"  said  Mr.  Selsey, 
winking  at  Mr,  Lockwood. 

Mr.  Lockwood  got  in  ;  the  horse  made  a  little  plunge  forward, 
but  finding  itself  held  in,  began  to  rear  just  as  Amy  was  about 
to  jump  in. 
"  Now,  Miss  Keppel,  be  quick,  please,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 
"  Oh !  it  is  rearing ;  I  daren't  get  in,"  said  Amy. 
"  It  is  only  play,  he  wants  to  be  off,  and  we  are  trying  his 
patience,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  trying  to  quiet  his  horse. 

"Nonsense!    get  in  at  once,"  said   Mr.   Selsey,   losing   his 
temper. 

"  I  daren't  till  the  horse  is  quiet,"  said  Amy. 
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"  You  are  making  him  worse ;  jump  in,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  Do  get  in,  Amy  ;  I  want  Tom  to  help  me  up  behind,"  said 
Joy. 

"  I  darenH  till  the  horse  is  quiet,"  persisted  Amy. 

"  Woman,  you  shall,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  beside  himself  with 
anger. 

"  Man,  I  won't,"  retorted  Amy ;  at  which  passage  of  arms  they 
all  burst  out  laughing. 

"Jump  up  then,  Joy,  and  be  off  with  you;  the  horse  will  be 
unmanageable  directly,"  said  Mr.  Selsey,  as  he  put  the  unresisting 
Joy  into  the  front  seat,  ordered  the  groom  to  get  up  behind  and 
off  they  drove,  leaving  Amy  disconsolate  and  defeated,  but  by 
no  means  conquered. 

It  was  check,  but  not  check-mate. 

Even  if  they  came  back  engaged,  the  game  was  not  over ;  she 
had  another  move  to  make  which  would  quite  alter  the  aspect  of 
the  board,  and  she  went  away  to  make  it. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AN   UNDERSTANDING. 

Mr.  Lockwood'S  horse  started  off  at  full  gallop,  and  before  they 
reached  the  first  lodge  it  was  beyond  his  control ;  happily  the  gate 
was  open ;  but  there  was  another  gate  at  the  far  lodge  which 
was  always  kept  shut,  and  unless  the  horse  was  pulled  in  before 
they  reached  it,  they  must  come  to  a  smash. 

"  Are  you  nervous  ?,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood  to  the  girl  by  his 
side. 

"  No ;  but  if  the  gate  is  shut  we  are  done  for,"  said  Joy. 

Mr.  Lockwood  redoubled  his  efforts  to  regain  control  over  his 
horse. 

"  Sit  still ;  there  is  no  danger  unless  the  gate  is  shut." 

"  We  shall  know  directly,"  said  Joy,  and  almost  as  she  spoke 
the  drive  curved  round  and  brought  into  sight  the  second  lodge 
and  the  closed  gate. 

Mr.  Lockwood  muttered  something  Joy  pretended  not  to  hear, 
under  his  breath,  and  pulled  harder  than  ever  at  the  reins. 

"  They  ought  to  hear  us  coming,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  The  lodge  is  empty ;  the  Perriams  keep  the  key,  and  Mrs. 
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Perriam  is,  of  course,  with  poor  Perriam,"  said  Joy,  wondering  if 
some  Nemesis  were  pursuing  her. 

They  were  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate,  but  at  the 
rate  they  were  going,  that  meant  there  was  about  two  minutes 
between  them  and  a  terrible  accident,  perhaps  death. 

"  I  may  manage  it,  sir ;  I  have  a  key,"  said  the  groom,  as  he 
leapt  off  the  back  seat,  and  ran  for  their  lives  to  the  gate,  key  in 
hand. 

He  overtook  the  dog-cart ;  he  was  in  a  line  with  the  wheel ;  he 
passed  the  shaft ;  he  was  neck  to  neck  with  horse ;  horse  and  man 
were  straining  every  muscle,  but  neither  could  out-do  the  other. 

"  Bravo,  James !  Go  it,  man !  Save  us  if  you  can  ! "  cried  Mr. 
Lockwood,  as  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate. 

Even  if  the  groom  outran  the  horse  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  time  to  open  the  gate  ;  the  only  thing  he  might  perhaps  do 
would  be  to  seize  the  bridle  and  prevent  a  collision  by  throwing 
the  horse  back  on  its  haunches. 

Just  as  Mr.  Lockwood  had  given  them  up  for  lost,  and  was 
asking  Jo»y  if  she  dared  to  jump,  when  he  gave  the  word,  on  to 
the  sloping  mossy  bank  on  her  left,  a  boy,  who  was  passing,  saw 
the  horse  was  running  away,  and  pulled .  the  gate,  which  was 
happily  unlocked,  open  from  the  outside  only  just  in  time,  and 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  run  over. 

"  Thank  God ! "  exclaimed  Joy,  who  was  pale  with  fear. 

"  And  the  boy ;  we  won't  forget  him  if  we  get  back  safely," 
said  Mr.  Lockwood,  whose  arms  already  began  to  ache  with  his 
futile  eflForts  to  pull  the  horse  up. 

"  Don't  talk ;  it  uses  up  your  strength.  I  am  all  right.  I  am 
not  a  bit  frightened  now.  Don't  think  of  me.  You  have  your 
work  cut  out  with  that  horse." 

"  The  brute !  I  have,"  muttered  Mr.  Lockwood,  as  they  dashed 
wildly  on,  faster  than  ever,  on  the  wide  turnpike  road,  between 
the  well-trimmed  fences. 

"  Fortunately,  ours  is  not  a  hilly  country.  There  is  not  a  hill 
till  just  before  we  come  to  Norwich.  It  is  a  plain,  straight  road 
like  this  for  the  whole  six  miles,"  said  Joy. 

"  The  only  danger  is,  if  we  meet  a  lumbering  waggon  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  for  which  they  have  a  great  liking,"  said  Mr. 
Lockwood. 

For  the  first  mile  they  met  no  waggons ;  only  two  or  three 
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carts,  and  a  private  carriage,  whose  occupants  all  turned  to  gaze 
after  the  runaway  horse,  and  to  prophesy  a  smash.  The  hay- 
makers in  the  hayfields  threw  down  their  forks  and  rakes,  and 
ran  to  look  at  the  young  couple  rushing  madly  on  in  this  well- 
appointed  dog-cart. 

At  last  the  horse  began  to  slacken  his  pace,  and  by  degrees 
Mr.  Lockwood  pulled  him  in,  just  as  they  were  about  half-way 
from  their  destination  ;  but  the  driver's  blood  was  up  now  the 
horse's  was  beginning  to  cool,  and  he  determined  to  have  his 
revenge. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  this,  Joy  ?  "  he  said  ;  and  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  called  her  by  her  Christian  name. 

"  No ;  I  have  enjoyed  it,"  said  Joy,  with  eyes  sparkling  from 
excitement 

"  Then  FU  punish  Mr.  Prince  for  this.  He  ran  away  three 
miles  for  his  pleasure,  he  will  run  back  those  three  for  mine ; 
and  then  we  will  start  off  again,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  turning  the 
horse  round,  and  driving  back  at  a  tremendous  pace. 

About  two  miles  from  the  far  lodge  they  met  the  groom,  who 
was  walking  on  as  fast  as  he  could  to  see  what  had  become  of  his 
master. 

"Jump  up,  James.  That  was  well  tried,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood, 
picking  up  the  groom,  who  was  depressed  at  his  failure. 

"  I  could  not  manage  it,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  You  did  your-  best,  James ;  and  angels  can  do  no  more," 
said  Joy  kindly. 

They  drove  as  far  as  the  far  lodge,  and  then  Mr.  Lockwood 
turned  the  horse  round  again,  saying  he  did  not  think  he  would 
run  away  again  in  a  hurry. 

Hitherto,  the  little  conversation  he  and  Joy  had  had,  was  ex- 
clusively about  their  narrow  escape,  and  the  effect  the  punishment 
would  have  on  the  horse ;  and  now,  with  a  groom  behind  them, 
it  was  not  easy  to  have  any  very  private  talk. 

"  You  behaved  splendidly,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  Did  I  ?  I  was  not  frightened,  so  it  is  no  credit  to  me.  It 
was  lucky  you  had  me  instead  of  Amy  by  your  side." 

"It  was  indeed.  I  wish  I  were  always  as  lucky.  I  wish  I 
could  be  as  lucky  as  that  all  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  glanc- 
ing at  the  young  fair  face,  of  whose  profile,  with  the  long  lashes 
sweeping  the  delicate  cheek,  he  had  a  full  view. 
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"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Joy. 

"  Yes  ;  that  would  be  the  best  and  sweetest  joy  life  could  give 
me,  but  I  dare  not  ask  for  it  yet — not  for  a  few  weeks ;  then  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  better  position." 

"  Is  it  double  pay  in  Jersey,  then  ?  "  asked  Joy. 

'*  Oh,  no.  Jersey  is  not  foreign  service.  It  is  only  in  India  we 
get  double  pay ;  but  our  present  adjutant  won't  go  to  Jersey ; 
he  is  exchanging;  and  the  colonel  has  promised  me  the  ad- 
jutancy." 

"  And  is  that  a  good  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  two  hundred  a  year  extra  pay  ;  that,  with  the  little 
private  means  I  have,  and  my  pay,  brings  my  income  up  to  five 
hundred  a  year  ;  little  enough,  but  it  is  possible  to  live  on  it" 

"  It  seems  a  good  deal ;  but  then  I  don't  understand  money. 
Father  allows  me  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  I  never  spend  it  all ; 
but  I  have  not  had  a  season  in  London  yet.  That  runs  away 
with  a  lot  of  money." 

"  Yes,  it  does.  You  know  the  colonel  is  very  kind  to  me,  so  I 
am  sure  he  will  give  me  a  week  or  two  in  September.  I  can 
hardly  ask  for  it  before ;  and  then  I  shall  come  over  to  Oxburgh 
if  you  will  let  me?  "  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
house  they  were  going  to  have  tea  at,  where  they  had  no  further 
opportunities  of  conversation. 

On  the  drive  home  Mr.  Lockwood  did  not  refer  to  the  subject 
again.  He  and  Joy  understood  each  other,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  right  to  say  more  than  he  had  said,  until  he  got  the 
adjutancy. 

They  did  not  get  home  till  nearly  seven  o'clock,  somewhat  to 
the  alarm  of  Frances  and  Mrs.  Oxburgh,  and  to  the  secret  in- 
dignation of  Amy,  who,  however,  had  not  been  idle  in  their 
absence. 

No  sooner  had  they  driven  off  than  she  went  to  her  room  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  maiden  aunt  living  in  Jersey. 

Oxburgh  Hall,  June. 
"  My  dear  Aunt  Sophy, 

"  You  will,  I  know,  be  sorry  to  hear  I  am  suffering  from 
debility — nothing  serious,  but  my  doctor  recommends  me  to  try 
sea-air ;  so  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  let  me  pay  you  my 
long-talked-of  visit  now  soon.     I  leave  here  this  week,  but  I 
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could  come  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  next  week  if  that  would 
suit  you.  I  want  to  go  home  for  a  few  days  first,  to  see  my 
doctor  again. 

"  I  am  quite  longing  to  see  you  and  dear  Aunt  Dorcas  and 
dear  Auntie  Lydia  again.  Hitherto  so  many  things  have  always 
happened  to  prevent  me  from  coming  to  Jersey ;  but  I  do  hope 
very  much  to  come  to  you  now. 

"  I  shall  have  left  here  by  the  time  your  answer  can  reach  me, 
so  please  write  home. 

"  With  much  love  to  you  all, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Amy  Keppel." 

"  There,  Miss  Joy,  I  think  I  have  spoilt  your  game  for  you,  no 
matter  what  takes  place  this  afternoon,". said  Miss  Keppel  as  she 
put  on  her  hat,  and  admired  her  beautiful  face  in  the  glass,  before 
she  walked  to  the  post  office  with  her  letter. 

**  If  I  put  it  in  the  post-bag  there  is  the  risk  of  Uncle  John 
seeing  it,  and  wondering  what  I  am  writing  to  Aunt  Sophy 
about,"  she  thought.     So  to  obviate  this  she  posted  it  herself. 

She  had  no  opportunity  of  any  more  conversation  with  Mr. 
Lockwood,  who  left  the  next  day,  and  though  she  would  have 
given  much  to  know  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Joy 
during  that  drive,  Joy,  warned  by  Mr.  Selsey,  kept  her  own 
counsel  and  told  her  nothing. 

Miss  Keppel  was  therefore  left  ta  judge  from  appearances  ;  and 
the  conclusion  she  arrived  at  from  a  careful  study  of  Joy's  face 
and  manner  and  spirits,  was  that  there  was  certainly  an  under- 
standing between  them. 

"There  will  soon  be  a  misunderstanding,"  thought  Miss 
Keppel,  as  the  squire  drove  her  to  the  station,  and  Joy  and 
Frances  stood  waving  good-bye  to  her. 

Felix  and  Mr.  Selsey  left  the  day  after  Amy  did :  Felix,  with 
his  father's  consent,  to  become  a  doctor,  since  his  mind  was 
set  upon  it ;  Mr.  Selsey  with  his  wedding-day  fixed  for  the 
13th  of  September.  It  would  have  been  earlier,  but  Joy  had 
confided  to  Frances  that  Mr.  Lockwood  could  not  get  leave 
before  then,  and  she  would  not  half  enjoy  it  unless  he  were 
there. 

The  two  men  went  off  in  excellent  spirits,  full  of  hope  for  the 
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future.  The  objects  of  their  visit  were  gained :  each  had  won 
the  squire's  consent  to  his  darling  wish ;  each  now  looked  forward 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  wish — Mr.  Selsey  to  his  marriage  with 
Frances ;  Felix  to  his  life  of  devotion  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 

Both  were  building  their  houses  on  a  rock.  Mr.  Selsey  on 
the  rock  of  a  prudent,  true,  earthly  love ;  Felix  had  soared  still 
higher,  and  was  building  his  on  the  Divine  love. 

They  took  with  them  Rose  Perriam's— or  rather,  Rose  Green's 
—address,  intending  to  find  her  out  immediately  and  see  what 
could  be  done  for  her  husband.  They  could  not  take  with  them 
a  good  account  of  Perriam,  for  he  was  still  dangerously  ill,  the 
fever  running  high,  and  it  was  doubtful  when  that  left  him  if  he 
would  have  strength  to  pull  through. 

Joy  used  to  go  every  day  to  see  him,  but  at  present  he  did 
not  rec(^ize  her,  generally  taking  her  for  Rose,  about  whom  he 
raved  continually ;  but  her  visits  were  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Perriam, 
who  between  her  two  trials  was  quite  broken  down. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  after  Amy  and  the  three  gentlemen 
had  left,  but  Joy  kept  the  others  alive  with  her  merry  laugh  and 
bright  happy  face.  She  had  just  had  a  present  from  her  father 
of  a  fox-terrier,  which  she  named  the  Captain,  and  which  was  a 
great  source  of  amusement  and  occupation,  for  it  took  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  to  keep  it  out  of  mischief. 

One  day  about  a  week  after  Amy  left,  Frances  had  a  letter 
from  her  pretty  cousin,  bearing  the  Jersey  postmark,  and  on 
opening  it  found  Amy  was  in  Jersey. 

"  How  very  odd  I"  said  Frances.  "  She  must  have  gone  a  day 
or  two  after  she  left  here,  and  yet  she  didn't  mention  it." 

**  Amy  in  Jersey !  Why,  what  has  induced  her  to  go  there  ? 
I  thought  she  had  refused  to  go  over  and  over  again,  on  account 
of  the  passage,"  said  the  squire. 

"  I  can't  think.  She  says  she  wants  sea-air,  but  she  was  quite 
well  when  she  was  here.     I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Frances. 

"  I  can,  and  I  hate  her,"  said  Joy,  her  pretty  face  all  aflame, 
and  the  unbidden  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

"Why,  what  has  put  my  Joy  out  this  morning?"  said  the 
squire. 

Joy  hung  her  head  and  did  not  answer,  but  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over  she  rushed  up  to  her  mother's  room  with  the  news, 
while  Frances  sat  down  at  once  to  answer  Amy's  letter. 
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Poor  Joy!  She  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  any  one,  not 
even  her  mother,  how  far  matters  had  gone  between  her  and 
Jack  Lockwood  ;  and  yet,  while  she  had  no  doubt  about  his  love 
for  her,  young  as  she  was,  some  instinct  told  her  her  fears  with 
regard  to  Amy  were  not  misplaced. 

She  was  a  very  dangerous  young  woman,  who  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  gain  her  own  ends  and  gratify  her  own  vanity ;  and 
Joy,  little  as  she  knew  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  knew  this. 
Consequently  the  news  that  Amy  had  gone  to  Jersey,  where  she 
would  have  the  field  all  to  herself,  was  torture  to  Joy.  Like  all 
young  people  who  don't  know  what  care  means,  she  imagined  no 
one  ever  yet  had  suffered — could  or  would  suffer  such  anxiety  as 
she  was  now  feeling ;  it  haunted  her  by  day  and  kept  her  awake 
at  night,  and  the  laugh  of  the  **  ringing  Joy  of  the  Hall "  grew  less 
frequent  than  it  used  to  be. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

*'I  AM  NOT  A  MARRYING  MAN." 

The  horses  were  fidgetting  outside  the  gate,  and  Captain  Hope 

was  waiting  in  the  garden,  when  at  last  his  aunt  appeared  tripping 

jauntily  down  the  steps — at  least,  he  presumed  that  it  was  h/s 

aunt,  but  she  was  so  successfully  transformed  that  she  looked  like 

another  person — a  woman  of  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Baggot  wore  a  fashionable  habit,  with  a  smart  waistcoat 

and  tie ;  a  massive  roll  of  auburn  hair  supported  a  neat  pot  hat ; 

iier  features  were  but  dimly  visible  through  a  thick  white  veil. 

In  one  hand  she  carried  a  pretty  little  hunting  crop ;  with  the 

other  she  held  up  her  habit,  and  generously  displayed  a  pair  of 

natty  patent  leather  riding  boots. 

•'  Well,  here  I  am  at  last  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  and  dying  for  a 
good  spin." 

What  kind  of  talk  was  this  for  an  old  lady — only  the  lady  did 
not  look  old — and  the  remark  had  evidently  been  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  highly  incensed  daughter,  who  accompanied  her 
mother  to  the  gate,  with  a  cloud  on  her  face  and  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  who  cast  various  anxious  glances 
at  neighbouring  windows  and  up  and  down  the  road. 

"  You  need  not  look  so  agitated,  my  dear  Annie,"  continued 
her  parent  '*  I  am  not  going  to  risk  my  pension,  and  my  precious 
neck — if  I  can  help  it.  Ah,  there  are  all  the  Strattons,  and  there 
is  Mrs.  Lifford,"  nodding  and  kissing  her  hand  in  her  most  airy 
aianner. 
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"Yes;  absolutely  courting  notice,**  as  Annie  mentally  re- 
marked, with  stifled  exasperation. 

In  another  minute,  Annie's  mamma,  looking  iiKU^ellousIy  young 
and  sprightly,  was  moving  down  the  road,  sittiag  squarely  in 
her  saddle,  as  if  she  was  well  aware  of  the  dozens  of  eyes  that 
were  gazing  after  her  in  incredulous  amazement. 

Mrs.  Baggot  elected  to  ride  towards  the  country^  and  it  sooa 
became  evident  to  her  agonized  companion,  that  the  Kicker  was 
just  as  much,  if  not  a  little  more  than,  she  could  manage. 
Doubtless  her  hands  and  seat  were  good,  but  her  wind  and  nerve 
were  not  what  they  had  been,  and  when  the  mare  shied  violently 
at  a  laundry  basket  and  frisked  across  the  road,  Mrs.  Baggot 
became  purple  in  the  face  and  nearly  lost  her  hat ;  Rc^er  began 
to  feel  vastly  uncomfortable.  It  was  a  novel  and  somewhat  over- 
powering experience  to  be  compelled  to  ride  with,  and  look  after, 
a  woman  who  was  more  than  thirty  years  his  senior.  Supposing 
the  brute  she  was  riding,  bolted,  and  threw  her,  and  she  came  to 
grief?  Every  one  would  be  down  on  him,  and  say  that  he  had  in- 
veigled his  old  aunt  into  making  a  fool  of  herself,that  she  had  rashly 
accompanied  him  out  riding,  and,  as  a  not  surprising  result,  had 
broken  her  neck  1  If  she  would  only  change  horses,  he  would 
remove  the  saddles  like  a  shot ;  but  he  dared  not  propose  such  a 
thing.  The  conversation,  thanks  to  the  antics  of  the  Kicker,  was 
broken  up  into  short  and  jerky  sentences,  and  Mrs.  Baggot 
secretly  marvelled  as  to  what  had  made  her  usually  cheery  nephew 
so  glum  and  irresponsive,  and  why  he  rode  beside  her  in  such 
affectionate  proximity  ? 

A  prolonged  trotsubdued  the  brown  mare's  exuberant  impulses  ; 
it  also  brought  her  far  into  the  country  lanes,  and  the  mare's 
rider  now  looked  thoroughly  at  home  on  her  back,  and  though 
hot  and  breathless,  was  literally  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits. 
How  strange  and  upside  down  the  world  seemed  to  her  nephew  ; 
here  was  a  hearty  old  lady  of  sixty,  cantering  gaily  beside  him, 
and  yonder  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  knitting  socks  in  a  stuflTy  room, 
with  a  roaring  fire,  and  sand-bags  sealing  every  aperture;  By  all 
the  laws  of  nature  their  positions  ought  to  be  reversed ! 

"How  I  do  enjoy  a  ride?"  panted  his  aunt.  "I've  not  ridden 
for  two  years,  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  my  habit  is  just 
a  thought  tight.  Last  time  I  wore  it  I  had  a  splendid  scamper 
on  the  sands  at  Scarborough.    I  went  out  with  old  Colonel 
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Whymper,  and  we  recalled  the  grand  old  days  when  we  hunted 
with  the  same  Bobbery  pack,  years  ago,  at  Bareilly.  Oh,  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  is  to  grow  old,  and  to  retain  all  the  tastes  of  one's 
youth,  and  the  same  keen  desire  for  them  as  when  one  was  twenty. 
Take  my  advice,  Roger,  and  keep  young  as  long  as  you  can  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  compensates  for  our  youth. 
We  think  it  will  never  come  to  an  end,  and  we  least  value  it  while 
it  lasts  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  you  made  the  most  of  yours,  Aunt  Polly." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  I  would  give  six  months  of  my  present  age, 
gladly,  in  exchange  for  six  days  of — days  that  are  no  more: 
say,  a  winter  morning  on  the  plains ;  to  hear  the  ayah's  sleepy 
voice  saying,  '  Mem  Sahib,  cha-tiar  hye,'  [and  find  my  tea  beside 
me ;  then  the  getting  into  my  habit,  and  going  out  and  finding 
my  game  little  bay  horse,  Tom-boy,  saddled  and  awaiting  me  at 
the  steps ;  the  exhilarating  feel  of  the  fresh,  sharp  air ;  the  delight 
of  the  first  canter ;  the  greetings  of  .friends  on  their  way  to  the 
meet ;  the  find ;  the  run  ;  the  ride  home.  Ah,  you  lucky,  lucky 
boy,  you  have  it  all  before  you  still,  and  I  can  only  look  back- 
wards," and  she  sighed  profoundly.  "  I  rarely  ride  now,  but  I 
thought  I  would  like  a  little  turn  with  you,  and  I  do  enjoy  Annie's 
scandalized  attitude ;  her  expression  is  delicious — as  entertaining 
as  a  screaming  farce.    She  never  could  ride,  not  even  in  her  teens.'* 

"  Indeed  ;  then  she  did  not  take  after  you,"  remarked  Roger. 

"  No.  I  used  to  be  positively  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  her ; 
she  looked  like  a  pillow  tied  in  the  middle.  Oh,  how  stiff  I  shall 
be  to-morrow  I  and  what  a  mouth  thi&^Trute  has  1  I  wish  to  good- 
ness she  would  not  chuck  her  head  about." 

"  Ride  her  on  the  snaffle,"  suggested  Roger,  "  and  then  I  expect 
she  will  go  all  right." 

"  What  an  exquisite  autumn  afternoon  it  is  1 "  remarked  his 
aunt  presently.  "  How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  out  enjoying  it, 
instead  of  sitting  at  home,  enduring  visits  from  dozens  of  women, 
who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  their  servants  and  their  nursery. 
There  is  Mrs.  Fawcett,  at  number  nineteen  ;  when  I  see  her  coming 
I  fly,  and  leave  her  to  Annie ;  her  only  subject  is  her  children. 
She  insists  on  telling  every  one  what  they  wear,  indoors  and  out 
of  doors,  and  in  bed  ;  what  they  eat ;  when  they  cut  their  teeth, 
and  when  they  began  beef  tea !  " 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  bolt" 

IS* 
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"  No ;  but  properly  speaking,  I  ought  to  sit  it  out,  and  listen 
with  enjoyment,  and  offer  valuable  advice,  like  other  old  women 
of  my  age ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  never  learnt  to  grow  old 
gracefully — indeed,  to  grow  old  at  all ;  and  more  shame  for  me, 
say  my  contemporaries  ;  but  my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the 
young  ;  my  heart  is  still  in  its  teens,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I 
have  been  )Dlessed  with  a  splendid  constitution,  and  an  evergreen 
temperament ! " 

"  No,  Aunt  Polly,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  your  good  fortune." 

"I  certainly  have  retained  my  health  and  my  nerves  most 
marvellously,"  giving  the  Kicker  a  smart  slash  of  her  whip.  "  I 
took  good  care  of  myself  long  ago,  and  never  worried — that's 
the  main  thing.  When  the  cook  got  drunk  the  night  of  a  dinner 
party,  I  simply  borrowed  my  neighbour's  chef.  When  my  new 
box  of  dresses  went  to  Calcutta  by  mistake,  and  I  could  not  go 
to  the  grand  fancy  ball,  I  bore  it  calmly,  and  did  not  take  to  my 
bed,  as  did  a  fellow-sufferer ;  and  even  when  young  Dawkins  jilted 
Clara — and  her  trousseau  ordered,  and  we  lost  ten  thousand  rupees 
in  the  Pogglepore  bank,  I  did  not  succumb  ;  nor  did  I  fret  because 
Annie  never  had  an  offer.  I  took  things  quietly,  and  I  was  always 
for  peace — peace  at  home  and  peace  abroad." 

"  *  Peace  at  any  price ! '  is  that  your  motto.  Aunt  Polly  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  but  I  kept  out  of  all  great  social  wars.  I  was  even 
a  neutral  in  the  grand  campaign  about  the'Moghul  Serai  Book 
Club ;  and  if  your  uncle  liked  to  play  whist,  as  he  did  every  day 
from  four  till  eight,  at  rupee  points,  and  a  gold  mohur  on  the  rub, 
and  came  home  a  little  short  in  his  temper  at  times,  I  never  took 
any  notice ;  men  are  but  mortal ! " 

**  And  women  ?  " 

"  The  same — though  people  here  are  good  enough  to  call  tnt 
immortal.  My  enjoyment  of  life — my  energy  and  activity — does 
not  tally  with  my  age.  I  am  fifty-nine  this  month,  and  feel  as 
if  I  could  walk  miles,  or  could  dance  all  night ;  isn't  it  shocking ! 
I  sleep  like  a  child,  and  I  never  have  occasion  to  call  in  a  doctor. 
I  am  positive  the  medical  profession  will  insist  on  having  a 
post-mortem  on  me  when  I  die,  to  try  and  discover  how  it  was 
done!  Just  as  I  once — fired  by  the  same  spirit  of  research — 
investigated  a  doll  who  opened  and  shut  her  eyes." 

"  Is  not  that  a  pretty  place  in  the  trees  ?  "  she  asked,  suddenly 
giving  the  conversation  an  abrupt  turn. 
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"  Yes  ;  who  lives  there  ?  " 

"  An  old  sailor — ^an  Admiral  Godwin — a  charming  man  ;  he 
always  has  a  pleasant  housefull,  for  he  has  a  huge  family  of 
married  sons  and  daughters.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
just  off  to  meet  a  daughter  who  was  returning  from  foreign  parts, 
with  three  children,  a  nurse,  a  wild  orphan  girl  found  in  a 
deserted  village,  two  yellow  cockatoos,  and  an  armadillo ! " 

"I  think  I  should  have  dispensed  with  the  orphan  and  the 
armadillo.  How  would  your  good  neighboiu*,  the  general,  have 
received  a  similar  consignment  ?  " 

"My  dear  Roger,  what  a  preposterous  suggestion  I " 

"I  suppose  he  would  have  boarded  the  cockatoos  with  the 
minar  ? " 

"He  would  have  boarded  them  all  out;  he  has  no  family 
affection  ;  the  great  stamp  tribe  possess  his  entire  heart.  That  is 
to  say,  if  he  has  a  heart  Can  you  picture  him,  a  young  man, 
flirting  with  Mrs.  Yaldwin  ?  " 

"No,"  exploded  Roger  with  a  loud  laugh,  "but  I  suppose 
she  had  no  ear-trumpet  in  those  days  ?  " 

"Of  course  not  Fancy  having  to  breathe  soft  nothings  into 
that  receptacle !  She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  woman,  and  they 
say  Rose  has  a  look  of  her — of  what  she  was,  I  mean." 

"Who  says  so?"  inquired  her  nephew  incredulously. 

"  Well,  she  says  so  herself.  Do  you  wish  for  better  authority  ? 
Ah,  there  are  the  Garnets  I "  as  a  carriage-full  of  people  rolled 
by,  staring  hard,  and  returning  Mrs.  Baggot's  beaming  nods 
and  smiles  after  quite  a  noticeable  delay. 

"Positively  they  did  not  know  me!  They  thought  I  was 
some  girl  you  were  escorting.  Oh,  how  amusing !  Where  were 
we?  What  were  we  talking  about?"  she  continued  with 
animation. 

"  Of  our  next-door  neighbours,  as  usual,"  replied  her  nephew 
promptly. 

"  Oh,  yes.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  ask  before — I  suppose  you 
saw  all  the  general's  stamps  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  of  them-^merely  a  couple  of  thousand  or  so ; 
I  am  to  go  again." 

"  Good  gracious,  my  dear  boy,  you  don't  mean  it !  Either  he 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  or "— shs  paused  significantly — ^^you 
have  taken  a  fancy — ^well — not  to  him  1  ** 
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"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  Aunt  Polly ;  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me. 
Surely  you  are  not  surprised  at  that.     Eh  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  often  take  to  young  men,"  remarked  Mrs.  Baggot 
in  a  dubious  tone.  "  And  unless  you  ply  him  with  plenty  of  army 
news,  and  rare  specimens,  I  warn  you  that  your  reign  will  be  short." 

"  I  suppose  I  can  last  out  ten  days  ? "  returned  Roger,  with 
composure. 

"  Don't  talk  of  ten  days !  You  are  booked  to  me  till  Christ- 
mas, and  who  knows  what  may  happen  by  that  time?"  with  a 
playful  flourish  of  her  whip. 

"  By  that  time  I  shall  probably  find  myself  in  a  horse-box,  on 
the  main  deck  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  troopers," ,  said 
Captain  Hope. 

"  Not  you  1  You  will  eat  your  Christmas  dinner,  with  us,  and 
help  Clara  to  hang  the  mistletoe,  and  get  up  games.  You  won't 
know  Clara ;  she  is  far  better-looking  than  when  she  was  younger. 
She  is  immensely  admired  now ;  she  knowsihow  to  put  on  her 
clothes,  and  has  very  taking  manners." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  manners.  Aunt  Polly  ?  " 

"  You  know  perfectly.  A  pretty  way  of  getting,  and  taking, 
all  she  wants.  She  has  such  taste.  I  only  wish,  poor  dear, 
that  her  income  was  in  keeping  with  it ;  and  that  reminds 
me  to  tell  you  what  you  would  never  guess.  General  Yaldwin  is 
a  wealthy  man ;  he  is  rich,  though  he  keeps  no  carriage,  and 
prefers  to  walk — or  better  still,  to  wrangle  with  fly  men.  He 
rarely  entertains,  though  he  keeps  a  professed  cook.  He  must 
be  saving  enormous  sums ;  he  owns  a  quantity  of  house  property- 
I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  my  landlord,  and  a  bad  one ;  he  won't  do 
an5^hing.  I  want  a  new  kitchen  range,  but  he  will  not  listen  to 
the  idea." 

"  Why  don't  you  bribe  him  with  rare  stamps  ?  " 

"  Because  they  would  cost  as  much  as  the  new  range,  or  more, 
my  clever  R<^er.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly  the  old  gentleman  has  a 
large  fortune ;  though  I  don't  quite  know  how  he  came  by  it" 

"  Loot,"  suggested  her  nephew  briefly. 

"  No,  he  was  later  than  those  golden  days.  Although  he  is  so 
crazed  about  stamps,  he  is  exceedingly  sane  about  shares,  and 
has  the  eye  of  a  hawk  for  a  nice  investment,  or  a  sfaaky  concern. 
He  has  given  me  no  end  of  tips,  and  they  have  all  turned  out 
well.    When  I  said  that  he  would  leave  everything  to  Jane 
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Randally  his  daughter,  you  know,  I  was  not  serious.    Of  course, 
Rose  will  have  a  comfortable  sum ;  so  if  you  are  turning  your 

thoughts  that  way " 

" But  I  am  noty*  protested  her  listener.    " I  am  not  a  marry- 
ing man." 

"  You  admire  her,  though  ?  " 

"  I  admire  her,  certainly.     I  admire  her  as  I  admire  any  other 
beautiful  object ;  as,  for  instance,  I  admire   Milan   Cathedral. 
She  is  equally  lively,  and  equally  cold." 
"  You  say  this  to  put  me  off.    You  are  sorry  for  her,  Roger." 
"  And  if  I  am.  Aunt  Polly,  what  of  that  ?  " 
"  If  you  are,"  poking  him  playfully  with  her  hunting  crop,  "  we 
need  say  no  more.    You  know  the  axiom  about  love  and  pity." 

'*  Yes ;  and  I  must  insist  on  saying  something  more.  I  declare 
most  solemnly  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken." 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do !  I  cannot  allow  you  to  perjure 
yourself.  Come,  let  us  be  getting  on ;  we  are  dining  at  the 
Gascoignes' ;  perhaps  I  shall  be  too  stiff  to  move,  and  you  will 
have  to  escort  me  over  there  on  an  hospital  stretcher,"  and,  with 
a  laugh,  she  broke  into  a  smart  trot. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MEETING. 

A  FEW  days  later,  Roger  Hope  began  seriously  to  ask  himself, 
*'  Was  he  turning  his  thoughts  that  way?"  as  his  aunt  had 
expressed  it ;  what  was  there  about  this  silent,  shabby  Miss  Yald- 
vnn  that  had  such  an  extraordinary  fascination  for  him  ?  He  had 
met  numbers  of  other  girls — pretty,  well-dressed,  bright  and 
charming — ^and  some  of  them  ready  to  charm  him ;  he  en- 
countered them  daily  at  dances,  tennis  and  dinner  parties ;  there 
was  Miss  Compton  with  her  satin  skin,  flashing  teeth,  bright  eyes 
and  bare  shoulders;  the  two  Miss  Fishers,  co-heiresses;  Mils 
Montara  with  her  Spanish  beauty  and  French  toilettes.  And  yet 
— agreeable  as  they  were,  accomplished,  and  meriy,  and  much  as 
he  enjoyed  their  society — ^they  all  faded  from  his  mental  vision  as 
soon  as  he  had  quitted  their  company,  and  there  rose  up  before 
him  only  the  pictwe  of  a  girl,  with  tragic  eyes,  dressed  in  a 
shabby,  Made  gown — in  fact,  it  was  one  of  her  grandmother's,  cut 
down  to  suit  her  figure. 

•'What  the  dickens  did  he  see  in  her?"   he  asked  himself 
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angrily  as  he  walked  home  one  night  from  a  bachelors'  dinner 
at  the  club,  smoking  a  final  cigar. 

Miss  Yaldwin  was  pretty,  certainly ;  silent  and  reserved,  eveti 
stupid ;  she  never  seemed  to  have  any  conversation ;  it  was  all 
desperate  up-hill  work  on  his  side,  and  she  was  not  in  the 
least  amusing.  She  did  not  ride,  or  play  tennis,  or  even  the  banjo. 
She  had  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  and  never  made  the 
most  feeble  attempt  to  entertain  htm ;  in  fact,  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  hinu  Once  or  twice  he  and 
Annie  had  encountered  her  and  the  general,  and  although  he 
had  walked  with  her  for  half-a-mile  or  so,  he  had  never  advanced 
an  inch  in  her  acquaintance.  He  admired  her  reserve,  for  one 
thing ;  she  spoke  of  her  own  life  and  surroundings  as  if  they  were 
a  matter  of  course — everything  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  if  she 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasant  things  common  to  other 
young  people.  She  never  read  novels,  he  gathered  ;  had  never 
been  inside  a  theatre,  or  to  a  ball,  and  had  no  girl  friends  in 
Morpingham.  This  had  been  the  poor  result  of  two  weeks* 
acquaintance,  and  dozens  of  questions  (on  his  side) ;  on  her  part^ 
she  never  put  one  query,  and  -did  not  appear  to  take  the  smallest 
interest  in  him  or  his  concerns ;  he  might  be  a  married  man,  a 
deaf  mute,  or  a  stuffed  figure,  for  all  she  seemed  to  care.  He 
had  gleaned  one  or  two  other  trifles:  namely,  that  she  was 
extremely  proud,  and  that  she  was  fond  of  painting. 

Proud,  and  pretty,  and  fond  of  painting ;  was  this  the  sort  of 
girl  he  would  like  to  marry  ?  No,  especially  as  she  did  not  care  a 
rap  about  him.  She  had  no  merry  glances  and  greetings  for  him  ; 
he  would  as  soon  look  for  them  from  a  marble  statue ;  he  was 
an  unutterable  idiot  to  think  of  her,  and  yet  sometimes  there  was 
an  expression  of  dumb  despair  in  those  g^rey  eyes  of  hers,  that 
haunted  htm,  and  gave  him  no  peace ;  he  was  always  longing  to 
look  into  them  s^ain  ;  but  instead  of  gazing  into  Miss  Yaldwin*s 
eyes  to  verify  a  wild  idea,  he  was  compelled  to  give  his  close 
attention  to  the  general's  stamps — and  more  than  once,  he  had 
cursed  them  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 

The  Mall,  near  the  Botanic  Gardens,  is  wide,  and  boasts  of  a 
long  paved  crossing  which  starts  from  a  letter  box,  and  is  illumi* 
nated  at  either  end  by  a  somewhat  dim  street  lamp.  Captain 
Hope  was  half-way  across,  when  he  noticed  a  girl  coming  straight 
towards  him ;  she  was  walking  fast,  with  her  head  bent  down ; 
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nevertheless,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  as  she  passed  under  it,  he 
had  instantly  recognized  Rose  Yaldwin.  Had  his  thoughts  sum- 
moned her  to  the  spot  ?  She  carried  a  small  bag  in  one  hand,  and 
something  bulky  under  her  arm,  and  gave  a  violent  start  when  he 
accosted  her ;  he  had  been  on  the  shady  side  of  the  road,  and  she 
evidently  had  not  recognized  him  till  they  were  almost  face  to  face. 

**  Good  evening — or  rather  good  morning — Miss  Yaldwin ! "  he 
said  cheerily. 

^  Oh,  Captain  Hope  I  is  it  you  ?  "  she  gasped,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled.  "Grood  night;  please  don't  detain  me,"  and  she  was 
about  to  hurry  by. 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  doctor?  Can  I  not  help  you?"  he 
asked.    "  Is  any  one  ill  ?  " 

"No;"  and  she  once  more  attempted  to  pass,  but  he  pre- 
vented her  by  stretching  his  arm  out  to  bar  the  way. 

Her  excited  air,  her  haste,  her  half-sobbing  sentences,  all 
assured  him  that  there  was  something  very  wrong. 

**  Tell  me,"  he  persisted  ;  "  are  you  in  any  trouble.  Miss  Yald- 
win?   I  am  sure  you  are?" 

*Why  should  I  tell  my  troubles  to  a  stranger?"  she  answered 
sharply.  *^  How  dare  you  detain  me.  Be  good  enough  to  allow 
me  to  pass." 

"  Yes — on  one  condition ;  tell  me  where  you  are  going,  please." 

No  answer. 

"Why  are  you  out  at  this  hour  alone?"  he  continued.  "I 
believe  you  are  about  to  do  something  rash ;  I  shall  not  leave  you." 

"  Then,  Captain  Hope,  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes,  I  trust  I  am  a  gentleman." 

"I  implore  you — I  beseech  you — ^not  to  delay  me  in  this 
manner,  and  to  keep  my  secret" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "  you  may  rely  upon  me,  as  if  I  were 
your  brother." 

*'  My  brother ! "  and  she  gave  a  wild,  hysterical  sort  of  laugh. 
"Well  then,  listen;  I  am  running  away  from  home!" 

After  an  appreciable  pause,  during  which  he  mentally  remarked, 
"  I  thought  as  much !  and  so  she  has  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  her» 
after  all  1 "  he  said,  in  his  most  persuasive  tone : 

**  And,  won't  you  tell  tne  where  you  are  going  ?  " 

'•  You  will  swear  to  keep  it  a  secret  ?  " 

••Of  course." 
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"  I  am  going  to  a  schoolfellow — in  Paris/' 

"  And  does  she  expect  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  shall  wire.  I  intend  to  catch  the  three  o'clock  up 
express.  I  shall  breakfast  in  London,  and  arrive  in  Paris  to- 
morrow evening." 

**  I  see ;  you  have  it  all  cut  and  dry.  The  three  o'clock 
express  is  not  due  for  the  next  two  hours,"  he  objected.  "  There 
is  a  nice  bench  over  there  on  the  footway,  under  the  lime  trees ; 
let  us  sit  down  and  wait,  and  talk  things  over  quietly." 

"  Wait  here,  in  StChadwick's  Road  1 "  she  repeated,  rather  scorn- 
fully. "  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  going  straight  to  the  railway  station." 

"  Then  so  am  I,"  rejoined  Roger,  with  an  air  of  great  determi- 
nation.  "  I  shall  certainly  see  you  off." 

"  Captain  Hope  ! "  she  exclaimed  despairingly,  "  I  entreat  you 
to  go  away  and  leave  me." 

"  I  will,  at  the  station ;  or  here,  if  I  have  not  prevailed  upon 
you  to  change  your  mind  and  go  back." 

'*  Go  back  ? "  she  echoed ; "  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying ! " 

"  Please  allow  me  to  carry  your  bag,"  he  said ;  *'  and  what  is 
that  bundle  under  your  cloak  ?    Hullo !  it  is  alive ! " 

"  It  is  only  Jacky.  I  could  not  leave  him  behind.  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  him ;  even  the  word  '  Bath '  was  useless ;  he  suspected 
me,  and  squeezed  out  after  me,  when  I  was  shutting  the  door." 

"  Now  this  is  the  bench  ;  please  sit  down.  The  train  does  not 
go  for  ages ;  and  permit  me  to  suggest  that  Jacky  should  >  sit 
also;  your  arm  must  ache.  Come,  Jacky,  you  clever  little 
detective  1 "  and  he  took  possession  of  all  her  property,  whilst 
the  girl  sat  down,  and  leant  her  face  on  her  hands,  in  a  hopeless 
attitude.  Here  was  indeed  the  most  extraordinary  situation  in 
which  Rc^er  Hope  had  ever  found  himself  (and  he  had  not  been 
without  some  queer  experiences  in  his  life  of  twenty-nine  years) : 
sitting  under  the  lime  trees  on  the  deserted  Mall,  with  a  runaway 
girl,  a  dog,  and  a  bag,  at  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
By  the  dim  grey  light,  he  could  barely  distinguish  her  figure, 
as  she  sat  with  her  head  bent  forward  and  buried  in  her  hands. 
Her  self-control  had  evidently  abandoned  lier»  and  he  could  hear 
her  sobbing — broken,  long-drawn  sobs. 

What    would  the  general  say  if  he  discovered  them?     He 
almost  laughed  aloud  at  the  mental  vision — ^but  this  was  really 
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no  laughing  matter ;  he  must  do  his  best  to  talk  her  over ;  or  at 
least,  find  out  her  reasons  for  this  insane  step.  For  some  time 
the  girl's  repressed  sobs,  and  the  faint  tramp  of  a  distant  police- 
man on  his  beat,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence. 
Then  a  clock  chimed  half-past  one,  and  Roger  said : 

"  Come,  Miss  Yaldwin ;  before  you  go  further,  or  too  far  to 
draw  back,  I  beg  of  you  to  think  seriously  of  what  you  are 
doing." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  she  answered  doggedly — "  thought  of  it 
for  months." 

"  Indeed — and  who  is  your  friend  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  French  girl — an  artist — who  lives  in  Paris ;  her  name  is 
Marie  Polt^.  We  were  at  the  same  school  for  several  years.  I 
can  paint,  and  earn  my  own  living  too." 

'*That  is  more  than  most  young  ladies  can  say;  and  your 
friend,  I  conclude,  is  married  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  I  she  is  only  my  age  and  as  poor  as  myself ;  she 
copies  in  the  Louvre.    I  can  copy  too.    We  will  manage." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  if  you  have  any  money  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly ;  "  enough  for  my  fare." 

''Miss  Yaldwin,  to  me  this  scheme  savours  of  insanity.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  your  reasons  for  leaving  home,  but  they 
must  be  very  strong  ones  to  justify  such  a  step." 

"  They  are  strong — very  strong." 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  your  confidence — I  should  not  presume  to  do 
so— and  I  am  rather  a  dufTer  at  giving  advice ;  but  I  am  ten  years 
older  than  you  are,  and  I  have  knocked  about  the  world  a  bit,  and 
I  know  what  a  rough  time  you  will  have  if  you  carry  out  your 
plan.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  a  sheltered  home,  and  in 
comfort.  You  are  in  some  respects  a  mere  child,  and  the  idea  of 
your  going  off  to  Paris,  of  all  places,  to  seek  your  fortune  along 

with  a  girl  as  young  and  penniless  as Good   Lord!"   he 

burst  out  passionately,  "  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 

"But  when  I  assure  you,  that  it  has  been  thought  of,"  she 
rejoined  defiantly. 

"  Have  you  no  other  friends  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  one,"  still  more  defiantly. 

"  Then  let  me  talk  to  you  as  if  I  were — ^say,  your  brother ; 
quite  honestly  and  plainly,  and  perhaps  rudely ;  forget  that  I  am 
Mrs.  Baggot's  nephew,  and  believe  one  thing  firmly:  that  I 
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have  no  object  before  me  but  your  good.     This  sounds  exactly  as 
if  I  was  some  old  woman  lecturing  you,  but  I  really  am  in  earnest" 

"  Captain  Hope,  you  are  extremely  kind  ;  and  now  in  the  dark, 
where  I  cannot  see  you,  I  could  almost  fancy  that  you  were 
Hubert     I  believe  Hubert  would  say  the  same  as  you  do." 

"  Hubert ! "  (the  name  gave  her  listener  an  unpleasant  shock) — 
"  and  what  is  he  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  brother — ^have  I  not  said  so  ? — my  only  brother ; 
and  we  are  quite  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Then  when  you  admit  that  your  brother  would  think  as  I  do — 
think  you  wrong  in  suddenly  leaving  your  home — ^why  do  you 
go  ?  "    This,  he  flattered  himself,  was  a  sound  ailment 

"  Oh,  why  ?  "  with  a  quick  gesture  of  impatience ;  "  in  that 
case  I  would  have  to  tell  you  everything." 

A  long  pause,  during  which  she  thoughtfully  surveyed,  through 
the  grey  dusk,  the  young  man — Mrs.  Baggot's  nephew — ^where  he 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  form,  with  his  hat  pushed  off  his  forehead* 
nursing  Jacky,  who,  unaccustomed  to  these  late  hours,  was  fast 
asleep. 

''  I  think  I  may  trust  you,"  she  said  at  last ;  ^'  you  are  fond  of 
dogs,  and  you  have  honest  eyes." 

"  This  is  something,  at  least  1 "  said  the  young  man  to  himself. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  continued  his  companion 
excitedly. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  added,  starting  to  his  feet,  much  to  Jacky's 
disgust ; "  meanwhile,  allow  me  to  take  you  home." 

''  Home  I "  and  she  laughed ;  it  was  something  between  a  laugh 
and  a  sob.  "  No,  no  I  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  shall  ever  go 
there  again  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  hear  me  at  all,  you  must  listen  to 
me  NOW." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

"IF  GRANDPAPA  COULD  SEE  ME  NOW!" 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  had  we  not  better  walk  up  and  down  ?  *' 
suggested  Captain  Hope,  "It  is  getting  chilly,  and  you  may 
catch  cold." 

She  roSe  obediently ;  and  presently  they  were  rapidly  pacing 
the  Mall,  whilst  sleepy  Jacky  jogged  along  disconsolately  in 
their  wake. 

"  I  only  wish  I  could/'  she  broke  out  abruptly. 
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•* Could  whaty  Miss  Yaldwin?  go  home?  There  is  nothing 
simpler ! " 

•*  No — catch  cold  and  die,"  she  answered  fiercely. 

"  Oh,  come  !  you  oughtn't  to  say  that" 

"  I  can  say  worse,  much — worse.  I  know,  before  I  have  donei 
you  will  think  me  a  horrible  girl ;  you  will  never  speak  to  me 
again,  but  I  cannot  help  that.  Listen,"  she  continued  impressively. 
"  I  have  often  thought  of  the  pond  in  these  Botanic  Gardens,  only 
for  those  horrible  green  weeds — they  put  me  off,  and  I  have  done 
this  before." 

"  What  ?  "  he  ejaculated,  coming  to  a  momentary  halt 

"  Yes,"  she  resumed  triumphantly ;  "  but  I  only  got  as  far  as 
the  steps.  Once  I  put  my  things  in  this  bag,  and  came  down  to 
the  hall  door,  and  opened  it,  and  looked  out ;  but  there  were  some 
drunken  men  passing,  and  I  dared  not  venture ;  but  to-night  I 
dared ! " 

She  spoke  so  hurriedly,  and  with  such  a  force  of  repressed 
excitement,  that  Roger  found  it  impossible  to  realize  that  this 
girl  with  rapid  utterance  and  angry  gestures,  who  was  tearing 
along  at  a  pace  that  would  have  amazed  a  bystander,  was  the  self- 
same cold,  inanimate  young  lady  who  gave  him  such  haughty 
and  nonchalant  answers  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ago. 

"Yes,"  she  continued  breathlessly.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me  ;  I  keep  my  feelings  to  myself  as 
much  as  possible,  but  sometimes  they  blaze  out  in  spite  of  me, 
and  I  answer  grandpapa.  His  cold  stern  tyranny  enrages  me ; 
his  persistent  carping  at  trivial  things  maddens  me ;  and  I  fight 
with  him — yes,  I  do !  for  I  have  a  temper  too.  He  hates  me,  and 
I  am  sure  he  feels  sometimes  as  if  he  could  kill  me." 

"  But  surely,"  began  Roger 

"  Please  hear  me  to  the  end,"  she  interrupted  impatiently.  "  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  everything  before  the  cold  fit  comes  on — 
our  disgrace  and  all.  Yes,  if  grandpapa  could  hear  me,  and  see 
me  now,  he  certainly  would'klW  me !  " 

Captain  Hope  confessed  to  himself,  that  if  the  general  came 
on  them  at  the  present  moment,  his  own  life  would  be  in 
considerable  danger. 

"  Grandpapa  had  two  children,"  continued  Miss  Yaldwin  ; 
"  Aunt  Jane,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard,  and  my  father, 
whose  name  is  never  mentioned.      He  was  a  captain  in  the 
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Scarlet  Hussars,  a  very  smart,  expensive  regiment ;  my  mother 
was  a  Miss  Standish,  quite  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  an  heiress ; 
and  grandpapa  was  excessively  proud  of  us  in  those  days.  I 
remember  them  well.  I  remember  India  distinctly;  the  great  plains 
the  long  lines  of  white  cavalry  barracks  and  our  big  cool  bungalow 
with  its  matted  floors.  I  remember  our  ponies,  and  ayah  and 
bearers,  and  the  regimental  drag,  and  mother's  open  carriage. 
Our  house  seemed  always  full  of  people ;  there  were  continual 
guests  and  dinners  and  tiffins.  Then  came  a  change;  I  can't 
describe  it  precisely.  Father  was  queer  and  restless,  and  mother 
often  cried  ;  but  he  still  kept  race-horses,  and  she  still  entertained. 
Then  we  went  to  the  hills,  to  a  lady  who  took  children — to  a 
pretty  out-of-the-way  place,  where  we  remained  a  long  time.  At 
last  my  mother  joined  us ;  she  seemed  quite  altered  and  ill.  Her 
pretty  rings  and  bangles  were  gone,  and  she  told  us  that  we  were 
now  very  poor ;  all  her  fortune  had  been  lost  in  some  bank  which 
had  smashed,  and  we  were  going  home  to  England.  Before  we  left 
the  hills,  father  came  up  to  take  leave  of  us ;  I  recollect  him 
well — he  looked  so  much  older  and  graver — and  his  kissing  me,  and 
telling  me  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  desiring  Hubert  to  take  care  of 
me  always.  Then  we  left ;  we  all  started  the  same  day ;  father 
was  going  in  one  direction  back  to  his  raiment,  and  we  were 
bound  for  Bombay.  We  halted  at  the  place  where  our  roads 
parted ;  it  was  a  native  grave,  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  with  a 
little  red  flag  gaily  waving  on  the  top  of  it  I  remember  him 
standing  looking  after  us,  and  waving  his  hand  till  we  were  out 
of  sight.  I  can  see  him  as  I  speak.  After  a  weary  sixty  mile 
march  down  to  the  plains,  carried  along  sheer  precipices  and 
over  rushing  rivers,  on  men's  shoulders,  we  all  reached 
Bombay  quite  safely,  but  my  father  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
again." 

"  Never  seen  or  heard  of  again  ?  "  repeated  her  companion. 

"  No ;  not  a  trace  of  him.  No  one  had  met  him ;  there  was  a 
search ;  large  rewards  were  offered  among  the  hill  people,  but  all 
in  vain.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  committed  suicide — thrown 
himself  over  some  precipice,  or  into  the  bottom  of  some  inacces- 
sible ravine." 

"  Yes  ;  but  perhaps  he  may  have  met  with  an  accident." 

The  girl  waved  away  the  interruption,  and  continued  in  a 
choked  voice :  "  And  then  his  aCTairs  were  looked  into ;  his  money 
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matters    -were   in  a  fearful  state — he  had  appropriated  two  or 
three    tliousand  pounds  belonging   to  regimental  funds  or  to 
the   mess.       He  had  always  been   rich  until   mother  lost  her 
ioTtune,  and  he  raced  and  gave  dinners,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  retrench.     He  was  very,  very  generous,  but  very  weak,  and — 
and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  pay  it  all  back.    You — ^you  under- 
stand?" she  asked  rather  piteously. 
'•  1  understand  perfectly." 

"Grandpapa  made  the  money  good,  and  the   matter  was 
hushed  up ;   but,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
regiment ;  and  grandpapa,  who  was  always  proud  of  father,  and 
prouder  still  of  his  own  name,  never  got  over  it — no,  never  I " 
"  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"We  lost  her  soon  after  we  came  to  England.  She  faded 
away,  and  they  said  it  was  consumption  ;  but  I  believe  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart  She  was  very  dear  to  Hubert  and  me,  and  oh, 
how  different  our  lives  might  have  been  had  she  lived  I "  She 
paused,  and  walked  on  in  dead  silence  for  some  time.  Then 
she  continued :  "  Hubert  is  a  handsome  boy,  and  clever.  Grand- 
papa liked  him,  and  thought  he  would  retrieve  our  name  and  do 
him  credit.  He  was  sent  to  Wellington,  and  then  to  Sandhurst. 
He  is  four  years  older  than  I  am ;  I  was  at  school  at  Versailles 
until  I  was  fifteen.  It  was  there  I  knew  Marie  Poltd ;  but  I 
always  met  Hubert  here  in  the  summer  holidays,  and  we  were 
very  happy,  though  grandpapa  could  never  endure  me.  I  remind 
him  of  my  mother,  and  somehow  he  never  could  forgive  her  for 
losing  her  fortune — as  if  she  could  help  it !  (and  her  people  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  us  because  of  father's  disgrace).  But  he 
tolerated  Hubert,  and  was  proud  of  him.  But  Hubert,  poor  boy, 
has  the  family  temper  ;  and  one  day  he  arrived  from  Sandhurst, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  and  there  was  a  long  conference  in 
the  study.  I  shall  never  forget  grandpapa's  face  when  he  came 
out  Hubert  had  struck  an  officer,  and  been  expelled.  Grand- 
papa was  so  infuriated,  that  he  would  not  even  have  him  in  the 
house.  He  sent  him  off  to  the  Harp  Hotel,  and  gave  him  fifty 
pounds,  and  told  him  to  clear  out  of  the  country  within  three 
dajrs.  It  was  not  merely  his  being  expelled,  that  made  grand- 
papa so  wild  with  rage.  The  wretched  boy  had  lost  his  temper 
and  said  things  in  a  passion — I  don't  know  what — ^that  grand- 
papa never  foi^ve.    So  he  washed  his  hands  of  him  four  years 
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ago,  forbade  me  to  write  to  or  see  him,  which  orders  I  strictly 
disobey,  as  far  as  writing  goes." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him  ?  "  inquired  Roger.  *•  Where 
is  he  now  ?  " 

''  He  went  to  India,  believing  that  he  could  easily  make  his 
way,  and  get  into  the  police,  or  the  opium  department,  or  the 
Nizam's  force ;  but  he  is  guard  upon  a  railway  in  Burmah — ^think 
of  that — ^and  poor,  and  in  bad  health,  and  friendless.  I  help 
him  as  much  as  I  can." 

''  You  help  him  ?  "  exclaimed  her  astonished  listener. 

"Yes;  I  am  sure  you  may  well  wonder  how?  I  can  paint 
pretty  well.  I  do  sketches  of  animals  and  flowers,  and  I  have 
quite  a  knack  of  drawing  soldiers.  I  sell  them  in  a  shop  here, 
quite  on  the  sly.  Annie  assists  me,  and  I  send  the  money  to 
Hubert — ^sometimes  a  pound,  sometimes  as  much  as  five  pounds. 
Grandpapa  bought  one  of  my  military  sketches  one  day,  and 
brought  it  home,  and  said  it  was  capital.  He  has  nailed  it  up 
somewhere  in  the  study,  and  I  believe  it  cost  him  thirty  shillings. 
He  never  imagines  that  /  did  it" 

"Or  what  you  do  with  the  money  you  make?"  added  her 
listener. 

"  No ;  we  have  fearful  rows  about  Hubert.  He  is  just  the  one 
point  I  won't  yield.  He  is  my  brother,  and  I  love  him,  of  course. 
I  would  fight  like  a  wild  cat  for  any  one  I  loved  ;  but  I  care  for 
very  few  people  or  things.  I  willingly  give  up  society,  amuse- 
ments— everything  grandpapa  wishes^ — but  I  will  not  give  up 
Hubert." 

"  And  what  does  the  general  say  to  that  ?  " 

"He  says  I  am  a  young  devil!  and  that  he  will  break  my 
spirit,  and  that  I  must  and  shall  yield.  This  evening  he  found 
a  letter  I  had  just  had  from  Hubert,  and  he  read  it,  and  discovered 
that  I  had  been  sending  money.  He  stormed,  and  shouted,  and 
swore,  and  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  speak.  I  know  the 
servants  heard  every  word  he  said — I  believe  they  hung  about 
outside  to  listen.  It  is  capital  fun  for  them  I  He  said  I  had 
stolen  the  housekeeping  money,  and  was  my  father's  own  daughter 
— ^a  liar,  an  embezzler,  and  a  thief !  Then  I  flew  at  him  ;  I  raged 
too ;  I  was  beside  myself.  I  scarcely  recollect  what  I  said  ;  but  I 
know  he  told  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  money  or 
honour ;  that  he  would  send  me  to  a  school  in  Switzerland — ^a  fear- 
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ful  place,  where  I  was  once  for  six  months,  and  nearly  went  mad. 

I  was  to  be  kept  locked  up  like  some  dangerous  animal.    When 

he  had  raved  himself  perfectly  hoarse,  he  ordered  me  up  to  my 

room.    I  rushed  up,  collected  my  money,  packed  my  trunk,  and 

scrawled  a  note  to  grandmamma.   Why  not  ?  I  could  not  endure 

the  misery  of  my  life  any  longer,  and — and — and " 

"I  know  the  style,"  said  her  companion  drily ;  "  to  be  left  on 

the  pin-cushion,  and  complete  in  every  particular   save  your 

address." 

**  Yes ;  I  told  her  that  I  hoped  she  would  forgive  me,  and  not 

miss  me  much ;  and  then  I  waited  until  the  house  was  quiet,  and 

—and  that's  all." 

"I  suppose  your  grandfather  often  speaks  in   the  heat  of 

passion  and  forgets  all  about  it  the  next  day  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  admitted  with  reluctance. 

**  And  has  threatened  you  before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  over  and  over  again  ! " 

"  And  nothing  came  of  it  so  far !     Then,  Miss  Yaldwin,  I  am 

sure  you  will  agree  with  me — that  I  have  only  one  thing  now  to 

do,  and  that  is  to  take  you  home." 

**  But  I  cannot  go  back,"  she  rejoined.    "  I  burned  my  boats 

when  I  closed  the  door.     The  other  time  I  only  looked  out" 

*'  I  can  make  that  all  right ;  my  aunt  will  give  you  a  bed," 

thinking  that  no  doubt  Mrs.  Baggot  would  look  leniently  on  an 

escapade  she  herself  had  secretly  recommended.    What  would 

she  and  his  prim  cousin  Annie  think,  if  they  could  behold  him 

and  Rose  Yaldwin  posting  along  the  Mall  at  two  o'clock  in  the 

morning?    They  would  scarcely  recognize  her — the  silent  girl 

who  rarely  opened   her  lips — ^in  this  fiery  young  lady,  whose 

words  had  come  rushing  over  one  another,  in  such  an  impetuous 

torrent 

"That  would  be  very,  very  kind  of  her,"  replied  Rose ;  "but 

how  could  she  possibly  account  for  me  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"You  might  slip  in  with  the  milk,  like  the  cats,"  he  answered 

with  a  laugh.     "  But  my  aunt  is  a  woman  of  resource,  and  she 

can  almost  account  for  anything.    Let  us  be  going  on  now  ;  it  is 

about  two  o'clock." 

"  Captain  Hope,"  said  his  companion  hesitatingly,  "  I  trust  you 

are  making  me  do  what  is  best  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  am.  Miss  Yaldwin.    By  this  time  to-morrow,  when 

16 
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all  is  smooth,  and  your  grandfather  has  cooled  down,  you  will 
see  that  no  other  course  was  possible.  Imagine  you,  a  stranger, 
arriving  forlorn  in  Paris,  perhaps  sharing  another  girl's  earnings 
— au  cinquUme — ^struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  and  to  live  like 
a  lady,  amid  sordid  surroundings — ^and  many  other  things  you 
know  nothing  about.  Believe  me,  to-morrow  night — should  you 
wake  up — ^you  will  be  thankful  to  find  yourself  under  the  roof  of 
Holland  Gardens,  instead  of  in  some  poky  apartments  at  the 
back  of  the  Luxemburg.  Here,  if  you  have  not  much  variety, 
you  have  a  comfortable  home  and  food  and  shelter ;  and  things 
may  mend  ;  when  they  come  to  the  worst  they  do,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  certainly  seen  the  worst  of  me  to-night 
I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  know  you  must  think  me  a  violent,  law- 
less, dreadful  sort  of  girl,  who  has  given  you  an  immensity  of 
trouble." 

"No;  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort,"  he  answered 
emphatically. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  the  least  like  what  I  seem  in  every- 
day life.  You  will  naturally  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  smothered 
volcano ;  you  have  been  extremely  kind  to  me.  Captain  Hope ; " 
and  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  added :  *'  I  shall  always  remember 
this  night,  and  how,  in  the  heat  of  mad,  ungovernable  passion 
and  impulse,  I  opened  all  my  heart  and  thoughts  to  you — ^an 
utter  stranger.  I  wish  you  would  promise  to  forget  all  I  have 
3aid,  and  once  you  leave  Morpingham,  forget  my  very  namer 

**  I  promise  that  not  a  word  you  have  confided  to  me  shall 
ever  cross  my  lips ;  this  talk  has  made  us  friends,  I  hope,  has 
it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  assented,  rather  dubiously,  **  if  you  wish."  If  he 
wished ! 

"  And  here  we  are  1 "  he  said,  opening  the  gfate  most  carefully, 
and  taking  out  his  latch-key.  "  Happy,  happy  thought !  would 
it  fit  your  door  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  wonder ;  the  houses  are  exactly  the  same,  even 
to  the  bell-handles.     At  any  rate,  I  can  but  try." 

"  We  will  both  try ;  and  if  we  succeed,  it  will  simplify  matters 
very  much,"  was  his  reply. 

Like  a  pair  of  burglars  they  crept  up  the  steps  of  No.  13, 
and  after  a  few  gentle  pushes — ^the  hall  door  yielded!  This 
was  a  moment  of  intense  thankfulness  to  Roger  Hope ;   for 
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boldly  as  he  had  assured  the  girl  of  its  being  *'  all  right  if  he  took 
ber  to  his  aunt's,"  he  was  not  so  very  confident  that  entire  success 
wou\d  attend  the  arrangement 

With  a  whispered  good-bye,  and  a  hurried  hand-shake,  he  saw 
the  fair  runaway  safely  within  the  hall.  Jacky  slunk  in  after 
her.  Apparently  he  had  grasped  the  situation,  and  looked  a 
prey  to  remorse  and  fear — a  conscience-stricken  dog.  The  door 
was  gently  closed,  and  the  young  man  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  cautiously  retired  from  the  premises.  "That  adventure 
was  over,  and  well  over,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  unless  the  culprit 
encountered  her  grandfather,  candle  in  hand,  upon  the  stairs. 
These  old  Indians  were  light  sleepers ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  she  was  now  pretty  safe  ;  and  all's  well  that  ends  well" 

Wherein  Roger  Hope,  in  his  premature  self-congratulation, 
somewhat  resembled  the  gentleman  who  gave  a  bill  at  six  months 
in  payment  of  a  debt,  and  then  said,  "Thank  God,  that's 
settled/" 


(TV  be  continued.) 
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Most  of  us  have  experienced  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of 
meeting  somebody  in  the  street  who  is  bent  on  politely  giving 
way,  but  who  is  unable  to  decide  whether  to  pass  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  with  the  ludicrous  result  that  two  sane  per- 
sons perform  in  public  the  evolution  of  "  setting  to  partners,"  until 
one  or  other  makes  a  dash  and  solves  the  difficulty. 

It  is  strange  that  at  the  present  day  there  should  remain  a 
doubt  that  the  rule  to  be  observed  by  foot  passengers  is  to  *^  keep 
to  the  right,"  but  such  is  the  case,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be 
that  the  authorities  who  regulate  our  street  traffic  devote  their 
energies  entirely  to  the  roadway,  leaving  those  occupants  of  the 
footpath  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rule  to  guide  themselves 
as  they  may  amidst  the  obstruction  created  by  those  who, 
from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness,  follow  no  rule  whatever. 

In  the  year  1859  the  following  notice  was  posted  in  the  streets 
of  a  town  at  no  great  distance  from  London : 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of .  In  '  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son,' vol.  1.,  p.  80,  it  is  written  from  the  mouth  of  the  doctor : 
*20th  Sept.,  1773.  In  the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in 
London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people,  those  who  gave  the  wall 
and  those  who  took  it,  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrelsome.  When 
I  returned  to  Lichfield  after  having  been  in  London,  my  mother 
asked  me  whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  wall  or  those 
who  took  it.   Now  it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right  I ' 

"  Inhabitants  of !     Be  not  in  good  manners  more  than 

eighty-six  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  bear  not  down 
more  than  three  abreast  upon  a  footway  three  feet  wide,  over- 
throwing innocent  women  and  children  into  the  horse-path. 
Keep  to  the  right.  Take  no  more  than  your  just  share  of  the 
footway,  and  study  to  be  court eousP 

The  extract  from  Boswell  quoted  above,  proves  that  in  the 
streets  of  London  the  rule  for  foot  passengers  was  recognized 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  in  1859  ]the  inhabitants  of 
a  neighbouring  town  were  in  good  manners  eighty-six  years  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  world  by  neglecting  to  observe  the  rule, 
those  citizens  of  London  in  1893  who  fail  to  do  so,  or  are 
altogether  ignorant  of  its  existence,  can  hardly  escape  reproach. 
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In  a  case  in  the  City  of  London  Court,  noticed  in  the  City 
Press  oi  6th  December,  1890,  the  learned  judge  is  reported  to 
have  said :  "  I  have  been  walking  along  both  sides  of  the  streets 
of  London  for  thirty  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest 
rule.  A  great  many  things  would  not  happen  if  people  had  good 
sense,  but  they  have  not.      It  is  beautiful  to  see  at  Dresden  how 
the  stream  goes  on  without  interruption,  simply  because  every- 
body does  as  he  is  told  and  keeps  to  the  left.     If  you  could  apply 
it  in  London,  you  would  do  a  good  thing."    One  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  but,  if  correct,  it 
proves  that  ignorance  of  the  rule  exists  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  it  most  distinctly  proclaimed.     In  Dresden  the  rule  is  to 
keep  to  the  left  in  walking,  as  stated,  and  to  the  right  in  driving, 
the  reverse  of  the  rules  observed  in  England.      The  effect  of 
having  one  rule  for  drivers  and  another  for  walkers  is  that  the 
driver  keeps,  say,  to  the  left  of  drivers  meeting  him,  and  the 
walker  to  the  right  of  walkers  meeting  him,  and  thus  driver  and 
walker  proceed  side  by  side  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  latter 
can  conveniently  hail  and  enter  a  vehicle  without  obstructing  his 
fellow  passengers.    The  rule  for  driving  differs  in  different  places. 
In  Antwerp,  for  instance,  as  in  England,  drivers  keep  to  the  left, 
whereas  in  Brussels  they  keep  to  the  right ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, where  a  rule  for  foot  passengers  is  observed,  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  rule  for  drivers.     It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  rule  for  foot  passengers  has  caused  inconve- 
nience, because  a  pedestrian  who  is  accustomed  to  ride  or  drive 
can  seldom  in  an  emergency  remember  to  obey  it  against  his 
instinct ;  but  even  if  the  objection  is  sustainable,  the  number  of 
pedestrians  who  handle  the  reins  is  comparatively  so  small  that 
they  may  almost  be  left  out  of  account  in  weighing  the  balance 
of  convenience  to  the  general  public. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  City  of  London  on  being 
appealed  to,  states  he  knows  of  no  such  regulation  for  foot 
passengers  in  the  City — ^although  within  that  area  the  rule  is  per- 
haps better  observed  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Outside 
the  City  boundary  and  in  the  suburbs  the  rule  is  persistently  dis- 
regarded by  a  certain  proportion  of  wayfarers,  and  the  police 
constables  themselves  are  offenders  in  this  respect.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  made  in  1884,  ^^  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  stated  that  "  police  constables  when  on  duty 
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walk,  as  far  as  possible,  close  to  the  curb,  and  with  the  right  hand 
near  the  roadway."  If  such  a  rule  were  followed  by  constables,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  general  maxim,assuming 
that  they  pursued  their  beat  up  one  side  of  the  street  and  down  the 
other,  but,  judging  from  observation,  we  venture  to  think  that  very 
few  of  them  can  be  aware  of  this  regulation  for  their  guidance. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  what  is  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  rule.  It  seems  probable  that  no  such  regulation  was  re- 
cognized  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  and  that  it  came 
into  existence  at  a  time  when  an  improvement  in  the  manners 
and  habits  of  our  ancestors,  which  was  very  marked  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  began  to  be  dimly  apparent  Before  the 
rule  was  established  the  "  right  to  the  wall "  was  a  constant  source 
of  quarrelling  in  the  streets,  each  man  striving  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  outside  of  the  footpath,  where  he  would  be 
liable  to  suffer  most  from  the  splashings  of  the  muddy  roadway. 
This  was  a  matter  of  contention  even  in  classical  times.  In 
Hon,  Sat  2,  v,  18,  we  find : 

^  Utne  tegam  spurco  Daxnse  latus  ?  " 

though  the  case  of  two  persons  walking  side  by  side  was  there 
referred  to. 

In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  we  have : 

^  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's." 

Gay's  poem,  "  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of 
London,"  first  published  in  1716,  proves  that  then  the  footpaths 
were  occupied  by  "  those  who  gave  the  wall  and  those  who  took  it": 

'*  Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 

How  to  walk  clean  by  day  and  safe  by  night, 

How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline, 

When  to  assert  the  wall  and  when  resign, 

I  sing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But  when  the  bully  with  assuming  pace, 
Cocks  his  broad  hat  edged  round  with  tarnished  lace, 
Yield  not  the  way ;  defie  his  strutting  pride, 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennePs  side. 
He  never  turns  again  nor  dares  oppose. 
But  mutters  coward  curses  as  he  goes." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1739,  the  subject  of  which  was  suggested  by  Hogarth's 
pictures,  "  The  Four  Times  of  the  Day."     It  is  entitled,  «  Low 
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Life ;  or  one  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  live, 
being  a  critical  account  of  what  is  transacted  by  people  of  all 
religions,  nations,  circumstances,  and  sizes  of  understanding,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  between  Saturday  night  and  Monday 
morning,  in  a  true  description  of  a  Sunday  as  it  is  usually  spent 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  calculated  for  Whit  Sunday,  the  2  ist 
of  June."  (pp.  6'i) "  Frequent  quarrels  in  the  streets  for  the  wall, 
every  man  thinking  himself  a  king,  as  every  man  is  in  his  liquor.'^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  rule  of  the  footpath  originated  in 
a  direction  given  by  Pope  Boniface  VII I.,  on  the  first  jubilee 
celebration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1300,  that  the 
crowds  passing  over  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  towards  St.  Peter's, 
should  proceed  to  their  destination  on  one  side  of  the  roadway 
and  return  on  the  other  (see  Care/s  Dante,  "  Inferno,"  Canto 
xviiL),  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  police  of  our  own  day 
have  so  far  acknowledged  the  rule  as  to  follow  the  good  example 
of  Pope  Boniface  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majest/s  Jubilee,  when 
the  following  notice  was  issued  : 

"With  a  view  to  ensure  free  circulation  and  to  prevent  confu- 
sion on  the  night  of  the  illuminations,  the  21st  inst.  (21  June, 
1887),  the  Commissioner  of  the  Police' for  the  Metropolis  requests 
that  the  foot  passengers  in  those  thoroughfares  where  vehicular 
traffic  is  excluded,  will  pass  along  in  two  streams — left  hand  to 
left  hand — keeping  to  the  right  side  of  the  roadway." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  confin- 
ing the  operation  of  the  rule  to  those  thoroughfares  where  vehicular 
traffic  was  excluded,  and  the  direction  might  perhaps  have  been  as 
clearly  expressed  by  simply  warning  foot  passengers  to  "  keep  to 
the  right ; "  but  the  form  of  the  notice  as  issued  seems  to  imply 
that  the  authorities  were  unaware  that,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  rule  had  already  been  observed  by  the  public  for  more  than 
a  century.  A  hope  may  be  expressed  that  it  will  be  officially  re- 
cognized in  future,  as  applying  to  e very-day  life,  and  not  solely  on 
the  occasion  of  jubilee  celebrations,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  its  dropping  out  of  the  administrative  recollection  altogether. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  rule  in  this  country  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find  is  contained  in  Hume's  "  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals  "  (sect.  4),  published  in  London  in  1751, 
where,  after  referring  to  the  advantages  of  the  rules  of  the  road 
for  vehicles,   he  proceeds :    "  From   like   reasons,  among  foot- 
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walkers,  the  right  hand  entitles  a  man  to  the  wall,  and  prevents 
jostling,  which  peaceable  people  find  very  disagreeable  and  in- 
convenient." Hume  had  been  brought  up  in  Edinburgh,  and 
had  visited  ^Paris,  Vienna  and  Turin,  the  two  latter  in  1748.  In 
1749  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  wrote  the  "  Enquiry" between 
1749  and  175 1.  In  the  passage  quoted  he  may  have  been  stating 
the  result  of  his  observations  in  one  of  those  cities.  The  "  En- 
quiry" had  passed  through  six  editions  by  1770,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  work  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  rule 
into  England.  That  it  was  observed  in  Berlin  in  1782  we  know 
from  Moritz's  "  Travels  in  England,"  in  that  year,  and  he  states 
that  in  London  '*  politeness  requires  you  to  let  a  lady,  or  any  one 
to  whom  you  wish  to  show  respect,  pass,  not  as  we  do,  always  to 
the  right,  but  on  the  side  next  the  houses  or  the  wall."  At  the 
present  day  no  one  would  suggest  that  the  rule  should  be  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  compelling  a  lady  to  step  off  the  pavement 
into  the  road,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  forefathers 
set  an  example  of  politeness  to  foreigners  in  this  respect.  The 
passage  from  Boswell  quoted  above  proves  that  the  rule  was 
recognized  in  London  in  1773,  and  "The  Picture  of  London  for 
1802  "  (p.  380)  states  that,  "  In  walking  the  streets  much  unplea- 
sant jostling  will  be  saved  by  attending  to  the  established  custom 
of  giving  the  wall  to  the  person  whose  right  hand  is  towards  it." 

The  law  books  do  not  give  us  much  help  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  rule.  Glen's  "Law  of  Highways"  tells  us  (p.  52)  that  "the 
rule  of  the  road,  namely,  'keep  to  the  left,'  in  riding  a  horse  or 
in  driving,  and  '  keep  to  the  right,'  in  walking  on  the  footpath, 
have  been  created  by  common  consent.  The  former  rule  was 
judicially  recognized,  and  is  now  expressly  sanctioned  by  statute  " 
(The  Highways  Act,  1835,  s.  78) ;  "the  latter  is  not  so  generally 
adopted,  and  the  editors  are  not  aware  of  any  reported  case  in 
which  it  has  come  in  question." 

From  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  the  29th  November,  1892,  it 
appears  that  the  Government  are  at  present  considering  the 
subject  of  footpath  legislation,  and  this  seems  to  afford  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  giving  statutory  sanction  to  the  rule,  to 
the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  indicating  its  existence  to  local  authori- 
ties, with  a  view  to  the  framing  of  bye-laws  for  its  observance. 

On  inquiry  we  find  that  out  of  the  following  29  large  towns 
the  rule  is  recognized  in  all  but  three,  and  directions  for  its 
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observance  are  posted  in  the  streets.  In  two  out  of  the  three 
which  disclaim,  the  custom  is  acknowledged  to  some  extent. 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  CardifT,  Carlisle,  Derby,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Hull, 
Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oldham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Preston, 
Salford,  Sheffield,  Sunderland,  Wolverhampton,  York. 

The  rule  is  generally  recognized  in  the  doorways  and  on  the 
staircases  of  public  buildings  in  London  (the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  at  Somerset  House,  where  the  doors  open  so  that 
those  entering  or  leaving  must  keep  to  the  left,  is  an  excep- 
tion), and  conspicuous  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  bridge 
connecting  the  platforms  at  Addison  Road  Railway  Station,  but 
we  know  of  no  street  in  the  metropolis  in  which  such  a  notice  is 
exhibited.  A  label  inscribed  ''  keep  to  the  right,"  attached  to 
the  lamp-posts  on  the  footpaths,  might  with  advantage  be  univer- 
sally adopted ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  police  should  be  in- 
^ilracted  to  observe  the  rule  themselves  and,  without  undue 
interfereocc;  see  that  it  is  observed  by  others.  It  would  also 
be  well  that  postaaeo,  tax  collectors,  commissionaires  and  other 
public  messengers  should  be  instructed  to  obey  the  rule.  We 
venture  to  think  that  if  this  were  done  it  would  tend  to  the 
greater  comfort  and  convenience  of  foot  passengers.  In  any  case 
it  seems  desirable  that  those  of  the  public  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  rule  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no  new 
notion,butone  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  our  great-grand- 
fathers, to  be  preserved  for  the  advantage  of  future  generations. 

The  following  from  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  (3rd  series,  vol.  ix., 
p.  296)  will  serve  to  impress  on  the  memory  the  rules  of  the 
road  and  the  footpath.  The  first  four  lines  are  already  well 
known,  and  those  which  follow,  if  somewhat  bluntly  expressed  in 
the  conclusion,  may  usefully  be  studied  by  those  who  would 
learn  to  "  steer  their  course  aright  "  in  crowded  thoroughfares : 

"  The  Rule  of  the  Road  is  a  paradox  quite 

In  riding  or  driving  along  ; 
If  you  keep  to  your  left  you  are  sure  to  be  right, 

If  you  keep  to  your  right,  you'll  be  wrong. 
But  in  walking  a  different  custom  applies 

And  just  the  reverse  is  the  rule  ; 
If  you  keep  to  the  right,  youll  be  right,  safe,  and  wise, 

If  you  keep  to  the  left,  you're  a  fool."  T  C  F 


Zbc  Icing's  Sible. 

By  MRS.  AYLMER  GOWING, 

Author  of  "The  Jewel  Rkpxjtation,"  "An  Unruly  Spirit," 
"  Ballads  of  The  Tower,**  etc.,  etc 

"Tis  hard  lines  for  your  mother,  Freda;  but  one  must  go — 
the  Kingfs  Bible,  or  her  boy's  good  name.  I  think  I  know 
which  she  can  better  afford  to  do  without" 

"  Dear,  it  will  break  her  heart  either  way — ^kill  her,  I  fear." 

"  No,  oh  1  no,  my  darling,  don't  say  that" 

"  I  can't  decide  it,  Eugene  dear.   Choose  for  us  ;  you  know  best" 

"  The  Bible,  then.  My  old  cousin  is  a  hard  man,  but  a  kind. 
He  will  give  the  ;£ i,ooo  like  a  shot  for  the  old  book  with  the 
precious  signature  of  the  Martyr  King — and  your  brother  will  be 
saved." 

Such  comfort  was  imparted  to  Miss  Freda  Franklin  by  her 
true  and  faithful  swain,  Eugene  Tyrrell,  while  standing  within 
the  embrasure  of  an  oriel  window,  flooded  with  moonlight  through 
a  wonderful  glass  picture  which  effectually  shut  out  all  peeping 
eyes,  less  discreet,  it  might  be,  than  "  the  all  seeing  sun,"  from 
observation  of  any  silent  tokens  of  sympathy  that  may  have 
passed  between  man  and  maid  under  the  trying  circumstances. 

This  affianced  pair  belonged  to  our  waning  nineteenth  century ; 
the  background  of  the  picture  in  which  their  youth  and  grace 
were  set  recalled  the  early  Tudor  days.  The  belongings  of  the 
house  had  gathered  in,  amongst  the  accumulations  of  some  four 
centuries,  a  famous  Bible  of  that  edition  given  to  the  world  under 
Henry  VIH.,  dedicated  to  that  monarch  and  his  queen — Jane, 
superseding  the  name  of  Anna,  originally  printed  in  the  earlier 
copies.  In  this  unique  volume.  King  Charles  the  First,  when  he 
honoured  the  devoted  house  with  a  night's  sleep  under  its  rafters, 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  inscribe  his  royal  signature.  The 
holy  book,  together  with  the  bed  and  every  article  contained  in 
the  king's  chamber,  had  been  kept  sacred  in  their  places  ever 
since  by  the  good  old  stock  who  flourished  in  that  English  home. 

The  Franklin  of  the  hour,  named  Gurth,  by  law  of  descent 
alternating  with  that  of  Cedric,  his  father,  was  a  wastrel  youth 
of  a  pleasant,  shallow  nature,  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  fell  in 
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with  him,  but  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  value  of  a  pin's  fee. 
He  had  an  adoring  mother,  a  fond  though  timorous  sister,  and 
a  buried  father,  whose  dead  hand  had  restrained,  by  every  pre- 
caution within  the  power  of  the  law,  all  further  dilapidation  of 
the  small  residue  of  a  fine  fortune  that  still  clung  about  the  grand 
remains  of  Franklinscourt.  The  widow,  for  her  life,  held  posses- 
sion, will  she  nill  she.  Power  of  anticipation  was  cut  ofT,  and 
the  succession  insured  to  Gurth  for  life ;  after  him  to  his  children, 
amongst  whom  he  was  privileged  to  appoint  his  heir — by  will 
only — so  as  to  debar,  as  long  as  possible,  any  expectant  inheritor 
from  raising  money  by  sale  of  his  reversion.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  father's  will,  Gurth,  who  had  never  been  known 
to  spare  an  hour  of  slaughtered  time  for  any  business  purpose,  flung 
himself  desperately  upon  the  ample  bosom  of  the  Stock  Exchange* 

This  was  now  two  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  he  had  done  fairly 
well — ^up  to  a  certain  point  Then  his  sister's  small  portion  was 
confided  to  him,  professionally,  to  increase  her  personal  income 
and  open  up  new  prospects  for  the  brother.  Later  on,  more 
money  was  borrowed  from  his  mother.  Hard  upon  this  followed 
the  crash.  Others,  too,  had  pinned  their  faith  to  the  well-bred, 
genial  young  stockbroker.  All  sank  with  a  plunge  in  one  rotten 
boat,  and  Gurth  dared  not  face  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Por 
the  present  he  was  in  hiding  beyond  the  narrow  sea,  waiting 
some  heroic  sacrifice  to  redeem  his  pawned  honour,  and  set  him, 
his  own  man  again,  in  the  soil  to  which  he  was  bom  an  heir. 
£1,000  was  a  small  offering  to  cast  into  the  gulf;  but  most  were 
merciful  to  the  defaulter,  so  insensibly  led  on  to  risk  other  people's 
money  in  the  fascinating  game  of  speculation.  One  implacable 
money-lender  insisted  on  his  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  cut  from  the 
mother's  heart  for  the  sake  of  her  only  son :  so  the  King's  Bible 
had  to  go. 

Its  purchaser  was  Mr.  Goldie  S.  Tyrrell,  whose  grandfather 
was  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  great  county  houses,  and  to 
whom  Eugene  now  stood  in  the  legal  relationship  of  first  cousin 
once  removed ;  in  the  actual  position  of  adopted  son.  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  as  a  childless  widower,  had  taken  in  the  orphan  lad, 
whose  bringing  up  seemed  to  be  nobody's  business  in  particular. 
As  a  man  of  the  new  world  no  less  than  the  old,  and  having 
carved  his  own  fortunes  by  sheer  hard  work,  he  would  have  the 
youngster  make  his  way  by  the  same  rough  path.     Eugene  was 
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now  right-hand  man  on  a  large  sugar  and  tobacco  estate,  in 
Louisiana,  U.S.  Mercia  Plantation — ^so  named  by  Mr.  Goldie 
Tyrrell,  in  remembrance  of  the  dear  English  Midlands,  during 
his  years  of  service  to  fortune,  long  ago. 

Eugene,  being  sent  over  to  England  on  a  commercial  visit,  ran 
down  to  the  country  home,  and  there,  by  the  covert  side,  met  his 
fate,  in  the  person  of  Freda  Franklin. 

The  wooing  was  brief  and  ardent ;  time  pressed  for  his  return 
to  duty  beyond  the  broad  seas.  Freda  was  young  and  tender, 
her  mother  anxious  and  loth  to  lose  her,  so  the  lover  had  to 
wait  till  his  next  visit — within  a  year  or  so — to  claim  his  promised 
bride.  Just  upon  the  early  flush  of  their  young  happiness  came 
the  great  grief  of  Gurth's  fall. 

The  paternal  cousin  was  loud  in  condemnation,  and  washed 
his  hands  of  all  concern  with  the  business.  No  one  ever  dared 
ask  him  to  lend  money,  or  help  any  one — unless  in  his  own  way. 
But  he  had  long  admired  the  archaeological  treasure  of  Franklins- 
court,  and  was  willing  to  pay  down  the  ;^i,ooo,  take  the  Bible, 
and  ask  no  questions. 

And  so  the  young  squire  came  home,  like  an  escaped  convict, 
to  find  the  **  best  people  "  of  the  county  fight  just  a  little  shy  of 
him.  This  was  intolerable,  and  as  his  mother  and  sister  could 
not  possibly  live  and  keep  up  the  old  place  on  less  than  next  to 
nothing,  Gurth  faced  the  necessity  with  a  new-found  determina- 
tion, and  boldly  proclaimed  he  would  work  for  his  bread,  if  he  had 
to  begin  by  taking  a  groom's  place — anywhere  he  was  not  known. 

"  Anywhere,"  translated  itself  into  San  Benito  Ranch,  a  vast, 
log-built  habitation,  where  he  was  gently  dropped  down  into  the 
midst  of  a  wild  and  beautiful  region  of  Texas,  and  preferred, 
through  Eugene's  influence,  to  a  responsible  post.  His  duties 
mainly  consisted  in  wheeling,  as  a  skilled  horseman,  round 
wandering  herds  of  cattle,  hunting  and  driving  in  all  stragglers 
into  a  common  centre,  where  the  troops  of  animals  were  counted 
every  morning  by  his  subordinates.  The  fun,  with  its  pleasant 
spice  of  danger,  was  quite  as  exciting  as  that  afforded  by  the 
beloved  fox,  "and  much  more  profitable,"  as  he  took  care  to 
write  home.  In  plain  terms,  he  turned  out  a  most  beautiful  cow- 
boy, smart  and  picturesque  in  his  rough-riding,  half-Spanish 
accoutrements,  with  long  whip,  rifle  and  revolver ;  as  gallant, 
profane,  clannish,  reckless  a  young  dare-devil  as  ever  lorded  it 
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over  the  wild  spirits  among  whom  his  lot  had  fallen,  or  rode  his 
mustanp^  straight  into  the  jaws  of  death  by  horn  of  beast»  or 
crueller  hand  of  savage  man. 

He  had  "  taken  it  out "  of  many  a  piece  of  bucking  horseflesh 
and  recalcitrant  human  clay,  during  the  short  and  sharp  ex- 
perience of  a  twelvemonth.  Then,  true  to  his  natural  inconstancy, 
he  pined  for  civilization.  He  wrote  his  grievances  and  grumblings 
at  great  length  to  Mercia  Plantation,  until  some  important  busi- 
ness operation  was  stirred  with  the  coast  trade.  Gurth  was 
despatched  on  the  mission,  and  returned,  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  on  his  person,  taking  Mercia  Plantation  on  his 
way  back  to  San  Benito,  and  finally  settling  a  date  with  his 
friend  Eugene  to  start  for  England,  in  the  interest  of  their 
respective  employers. 

The  day  came,  but  no  Gurth  kept  tryst  at  Mercia  Plantation. 
Eugene,  half  angry,  half  anxious,  set  off  for  the  Wild  West,  to 
catch  the  laggard.  San  Benito  Ranch  was  still  in  expectation 
of  his  re-appearance,  but  no  advice  had  been  received  of  the 
result  of  his  trading,  and  the  most  extravagant  rumours  were 
already  afloat  as  to  what  might  have  chanced  to  him  at  the 
hands  of  white  man-trapper  or  red-skinned  foe.  There  was 
ample  harbour  in  the  hills  round  about  for  the  flerce  Indian 
tribes  still  clinging  to  life  on  the  white  man's  borders;  there 
were  instances  ready  to  hand  of  cowboys  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  barbarously  tortured  to  death.  Eugene  shuddered 
as  he  listened,  but  could  do  no  more.  His  time  was  up,  he 
turned  his  face  northwards  for  New  York  and  an  English  liner. 

Freda  met  him  on  her  mother's  threshold,  warm  with  love  but 

shivering  with  the  pain  of  what  had  travelled  on  before  the  eager 

lover :  the  report  that  Gurth  had  absconded  with  a  large  sum 

belonging  to  the  firm.    This  was  what  all  their  friends  near  home 

believed,  and  more  or  less  openly  hinted  in  common  conversation. 

Some  inkling  of  the  general  judgment  had   filtered  through 

meddlers  and  dependants  until  it  blackened  the  absent  son  to 

the  mother  and  sister. 

Freda  gave  her  swaying  form  to  her  lover's  arms,  her  lips  to* 

his  kiss,  but  spoke  no  word.     She  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  they 

xooved  on  together  towards  the  same  oriel  room,  where  Mrs. 

^t2a\Win  was  accustomed  to  moon  away  long  afternoons,  living 

over  again  the  irrevocable  past    Above  her  chair  stood  the  empty 
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niche  where  the  King's  Bible  had  lain  safe  for  hundreds  of  years — 
now  vacant  as  the  weary  days — ^since  the  fair  book  of  her  own 
happiness  had  been  closed  by  death. 

The  sad-eyed  widow  looked  up  in  Eugene's  face  with  one  word 
only  upon  her  lips,  "  My  son ;  my  poor  boy." 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  Eugene  broke  desperately  in. 
"  I  know  he  is  dead  ;  I  feel  he  might  have  been  saved." 
"  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  be  yet  alive,"  said   Eugene,  at 
random,  and  the  next  moment  repented  that  he  had  spoken. 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean  ;  I  have  heard  the  shameful 
reports.  I  know  my  boy  was  never  guilty  of  a  fraud  ;  his 
intentions  were  all  that  was  good." 

"  I  take  that  for  granted,  my  dear  friend." 
"  He  thought  it  would  all  come  right ;  he  was  taken  in  by 
cunning,  wicked  sharpers  and  usurers." 
"  Nobody  doubts  that" 
"  He  always  hated  figfures  from  a  child." 
"  He  did  so." 

"  He  was  not  fit  to  deal  with  the  world." 
"  That's  very  true." 
''  He  had  no  head  for  such  business." 
"  He  certainly  had  not" 

"  I  mean  he  was  an  only  son,  the  heir  to  this  place.     He  was 
never  brought  up  to  earn,  only  to  spend  money  like  a  gentleman." 
"  Perhaps  that  was  a  pity." 

'*  It  could  not  be  helped.  When  he  got  into  trouble  he  ought 
to  have  stayed  with  us  here  in  his  own  place,  where  he  had  a 
right  to  be." 

''  I  did  all  for  the  best ;  the  berth  I  found  for  him,  at  his  own 

entreaty,  would  have  been  good  enough  if " 

''  If  he  had  been  brought  up  roughly,  like  the  last  of  a  large 
family.     He  was  not  fit  for  such  a  life." 

"  Why,  he  loved  it :  he  told  me  he  had  never  been  so  happy 
before." 

"  Did  he  ?  then  he  soon  got  tired  of  it — homesick ;  and  on  his 
way  back  to  us,  through  that  country  of  savages — my  God  I  I 
can  see  him  hunted  and  caught  and  tied  to  a  post,  and  hacked  to 
pieces  with  knives." 

"  No  such  thing  has  been  heard  of  for  years  and  years ;  why 
should  you  fancy  the  worst  ?  " 
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''  I  can't  help  it ;  the  thought  haunts  me  night  and  day." 

"  Dear  mother,  can  I  give  you  no  hope  ?  " 

"  Don't  call  me  mother :  don't  talk  to  me — you.  Had  it  not 
been  for  your  interference  my  poor  boy  might  have  been  here 
to-day." 

"  If  you  think  that,  I'll  go.  I'll  not  come  back  without  him, 
dead  or  alive." 

More  angry  words  were  hovering  on  Mrs.  Franklin's  lips. 
Freda  bowed  before  the  storm,  and  drew  her  betrothed  from  the 
room,  and  down  the  oaken  stairs,  worm-eaten  under  their  modem 
carpets,  with  their  curiously-carved  ancient  banisters.  The  two 
passed  out  into  the  quaint  old  garden,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
court  Freda  led  Eugene  beyond  her  mother's  ken,  into  a  sweet 
arbour  of  twining  honeysuckle,  "  pleached  "  with  the  York  and 
Lancaster  variegated  rose. 

"  I  find  my  welcome  worn  out  as  a  son-in-law,"  he  said,  with 
some  suppressed  bitterness  ;  "  but  that  is  nothing,  Freda,  to  you 
and  me." 

"  Nothing,  dearest  Do  not  mind  her,  poor  dear ;  she  does  not 
know  she  is  unkind ;  she  cannot  mean  what  she  says." 

"  The  common  excuse,  but  let  it  pass.  We  will  not  think  of  her 
injustice  to  me ;  but  say  how  soon  can  I  take  you  away  as  my 
own  ?  That  will  put  new  heart  into  my  life.  I  shall  keep  my 
word,  and  follow  up  the  lost  trace  of  your  brother ;  but  honestly 
and  truly,  all  indications  point  to  the  one  conclusion,  only  she  will 
not  hear  of  it" 

•*  You  do  not  believe  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  think  he  has  run  away  ?  " 

^  Darling,  not  a  living  soul  has  a  doubt  of  it,  except  you  two 
innocent  women.  I  must  speak  plainly  to  you,  who  are  to  share 
my  life." 

''  I  would  not  have  my  mother  hear  you  say  such  things,  for 
the  whole  world." 

"  Nor  I,  dear.  She  must  never  be  undeceived.  Will  she  not 
feel  it  less  when  we  are  far  away  ?  I  know  she  keeps  talking  it 
over  and  over  again  when  you  two  are  alone  together." 

"  Yes  ;  and  now  it  will  be  harder  than  ever  to  bear." 

**  Make  the  time  short,  then,  'twill  be  best  for  us  all.  Let  us  be 
quietly  married,  say  in  a  week  or  so.    We  have  waited  long 
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enough,  surely ;  it  is  to  be ;  why  not  now  at  once  ?  no  time  Hke 
the  day  in  our  power." 

"  For  you  and  me,  dear  ;  but  for  her  ?  What  would  you  think 
of  me,  if  I  could  be  selfishly  happy,  and  leave  my  mother  all 
alone  to  bear  her  misery  ?  " 

"  Have  I  ceased  to  be  the  first  in  your  heart  ?  " 

"Don't  ask  me  that.  God  knows  what  it  costs  me  to  part 
from  you,  Eugene,  for  a  single  day.  But  we  are  young ;  let  us 
make  the  sacrifice." 

"  What  sacrifice  ?  How  much  more  am  I  to  give  up,  that  have 
wanted  you — wanted  you  so  sorely  and  so  long  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  we  shall  be  happier  in  the  end.  Give  but 
another  six  months  to  pursue  and  unravel,  if  you  can,  this 
terrible  question,  and  then,  if  you  cannot,  I  will  ask  no  more,  but 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

They  clung  together  as  the  promise  was  given  and  sealed 
Suddenly  they  started  apart.  A  rough  push  thrust  between 
them,  driving  shoulder  from  shoulder  with  angry  nervous  power. 

"  You  shall  not  marry  my  daughter  with  a  stain  upon  our 
name.  Go  and  clear  up  the  mystery — the  mischief  you  have 
made— or  never  see  my  child's  face  again." 

Forbearing  to  strive  against  hysterical  passion,  the  young 
couple  looked  their  adieux  into  each  other's  ^y^s^  and  mutually 
sure  and  confident,  the  girl  was  left,  the  man  went  off  to  war 
with  destiny. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  was  scouring  the  "  Wild  West "  country 
on  the  trail  of  the  lost  man.  Between  Mercia  Plantation  and 
San  Benito  Ranch,  Gurth  had  been  last  heard  of.  The  issue 
narrowed  itself  to  this :  had  he  made  away  with  himself  between 
these  two  points,  or  been  trapped  and  done  to  death  ?  or  rather, 
had  he  not  absconded  with  the  money  in  his  charge,  and  passing 
out  of  his  recorded  life  as  one  dead,  put  on  an  alias,  and  begun  a 
new  career,  under  circumstances  which  it  would  be  no  kindness 
to  him  and  his  to  sift  to  the  bottom  ?  Thus  lay  the  broken  skein 
where  Eugene  had  dropped  it,  and  now  he  took  it  up,  most  loth 
to  discover  the  whole  truth  as  he  believed  it  to  be. 

He  often  quitted  the  rough  main  roads,  and  penetrated  on  his 
clever  mount  into  the  heart  of  the  grand  country.  By  the  steep 
clefts  that  cut  through  the  interminable  forests,  broadening  down 
into  deep  ravines,  the  native  mustang  picked  his  way  over 
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boulder  and  tufted  sand  ridge,  on  to  the  opening  course  of 
streams,  and  waded  across  current,  through  river  silt  and  moving 
sand,  over  treacherous  bog-land,  feeling  step  by  step ;  then 
bounding  over  open  prairie  and  skirting  round  undulating  hills 
dense  with  cedar-thickets.  Eugene  would  pull  up  beside  every 
sort  of  habitation  that  lay,  at  rare  intervals,  across  his  eccentric 
journeyings  to  and  fro,  as  he  steered  back  by  his  compass  and 
the  sun  or  stars  towards  the  less  untravelled  pathways  of  some 
remote  corner  of  the  land.  A  question  or  two  put  to  some 
woodcutter  or  trapper  would  supplement  his  own  observations, 
and  set  him  right  at  need.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  take 
occasion  to  describe  the  bright  young  Englishman,  fair-haired, 
with  tawny  moustache,  pale  skin,  merry  grey  eyes,  cheery  laugh, 
medium  height  and  slightly  fleshy  build,  who  had  passed  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  hereabouts,  and  quite  recently.  At 
last,  during  one  of  these  halts,  a  second  man  came  up  on  some 
business  with  his  fellow- inhabitant  of  the  Wild.  This  one,  too, 
heard  of  the  stranger's  bootless  quest :  listening  to  the  tale  at 
large,  he  set  his  hand  to  his  own  head,  and  after  much  pulling 
and  scratching,  evolved  some  recollection  of  a  man  partly 
answering  the  description,  whom  he  had  seen  —how  long  ago 
he  failed  to  make  clear — riding  leisurely  along  a  cut  from  the 
road,  in  the  direction  of  a  well-known  half-way  house  or  traveller's 
rest,  kept  "by  a  father  and  son  named  Munoz.  Their  house  stood 
at  equal  distance  between  two  important  log-built  towns,  some 
scores  of  miles  apart.  There  was  rough  shake-down  accommo- 
dation and  refreshment  for  man  and  horse.  Most  likely  the 
young  caballero  had  taken  up  his  quarters  there,  for  that  time  he 
passed,  as  the  woodman's  recollection  was,  he  put  up  his  whip- 
hand  to  shade  his  eyes  while  turning  to  -front  the  low  sun,  into 
the  narrow  road  leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  Nothing 
further  could  be  elicited  from  the  man,  who  was  reticent  on 
several  points,  and  gave  short  unsteady  answers  when  Eugene 
entered  into  particulars  about  the  pair — Munoz  the  father  and 
his  son  Jos^ — who  kept  the  rude  house  of  call. 

Eugene  heard  all.  The  clue,  doubtful  as  it  was,  put  fire  into 
him.  He  was  quite  out  of  the  beat  on  which  his  object  lay,  but 
put  his  horse's  head,  with  the  zest  of  a  keen  hunter,  towards  the 
line  of  country  he  was  warned  to  keep,  making  light  of  every 
obstacle.     Having  some  small  ground  of  hope  to  go  upon,  he 
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could  taste  a  new  enjoyment  in  the  pure  exquisite  air  of  that 
perfect  climate ;  he  could  see  and  delight  in  the  splendours  of 
heaven  and  earth  as  the  sun  hid  his  face  behind  his  golden  veils 
over  the  hills,  mellowing  in  their  October  charm  of  every  inde- 
scribable tint  that  can  paint  leaf  and  blossom  with  richer  array 
than  the  robes  of  earthly  kings.  By-and-by  the  stars  shot  out 
of  the  dark  unfathomable  blue,  like  torches  held  down  by  hands 
of  love  above  his  head.  Freda's  influence  was  about  that  gentle 
hour;  he  could  almost  feel  her  spiritual  presence  as  his  heart 
rose  high  and  beat  with  a  stouter  pulse  ;  as  the  glow  of  his  blood 
answered  to  the  mustang's  tireless  paces,  galloping  in  the  open 
or  thridding  the  narrow  hill-side  passes,  towards  the  beaten  way 
he  knew — so  did  the  horse,  on  turning  into  the  high  road  ;  and 
making  good  speed,  reached  the  log-house  just  as  the  waning 
moon  was  slowly  rising  on  her  brief  midnight  reign. 

The  elder  Munoz  advanced,  cigar  in  mouth,  to  salute  the 
stranger  g^est,  with  many  apologies  for  the  absence  of  his  son 
Jos^,  the  active  member  of  his  establishment. 

"Will  the  senor  honour  me  by  descending  from  his  horse, 
which  I  will  picket  with  my  own  hands  amongst  tjie  sweet  herb- 
age? My  Jos^,  the  young  scoundrel,  evil  spoken  of  by  the 
blessed  saints,  shall  attend  to  him  better  before  the  day  opens 
eyes  again.  For  yourself,  senor,  I  have  a  supper  and  a  bed.  I 
am  not  used  to  boast,  but  your  excellency  will  feel  as  if  you 
were  at  3^ur  own  home,  cared  for  by  your  most  honourable 
friends.     Enter  graciously,  senor." 

Eugene  did  so,  and  ate  his  meal  of  good  steak,  hastily  cooked, 
with  brown  bread  and  the  common  wine  of  a  country  that  can  gfrow 
g^pes  anywhere.  Before  he  had  ended,  Josd  walked  in  ;  a  hang- 
dog sort  of  lout,  resembling,  yet  sourly  unlike,  his  burly,  plausible 
father.  The  youth  sat  down  without  ceremony  or  apology  to 
satisfy  his  appetite  upon  what  the  traveller  had  left 

A  comfortable  cane  chair  was  set  by  the  wood  fire  for  Eugene 
to  enjoy  the  many  coloured  sparkle  and  glow,  pleasant  to  eye 
and  sense  in  that  chillest  time  of  night  The  companionable  in- 
fluence of  excellent  cigars  allowed  him  to  grow  familiar  and 
chatty  with  his  hosts.  Experience  had  begun  to  teach  him  that 
to  make  such  men  speak  he  must  affect  a  careless  indiflerence  to 
what  he  sought  to  draw  out  of  them,  so,  disguising  his  aim,  he 
spoke  in  a  light  tone  of  the  few  wayfarers  from  England  to  be 
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met  about  that  part  of  the  country.     Munoz  the  elder  responded 
with  ready  loquacity,  while  the  younger  fellow  chimed  in  with 
some  casual  remarks  signifying  nothing.     To  bring  the  discus- 
sion to  closer  quarters,  Eugene  boldly  declared  he  had  met  one 
English   resident  of  Texas  who  had  greatly  appreciated  the 
hospitality  of  that  same  house  and  the  neat  service  of  the  present 
company,   on   passing  this  way    some  months  back.       Here 
Eugene,  with  a  few  rapid  strokes,  gave  a  lively  description  of  his 
lost  friend.     Munoz  shook  his  head  and  asked,  did  the  said 
English  senor  describe  the  place  and  persons  by  name?  the 
only  gentleman  of  that  sort  who  had  honoured  them  during  the 
past  half  year  was  a  German,  "  not  a  countryman  of  your  ex- 
cellency." 

"  Then  it  must  be  some  other  inn  he  spoke  of ;  not  that  such 
as  yours  are  too  common  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe."  Eugene- 
spoke  diplomatically ;  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  to- 
quit  that  roof  without  further  questioning  its  inmates  as  to  the 
guest  supposed  to  have  entered  its  doors  some  three  months 
back,  and  passed  out — ^whither  ? 

Thus  foiled,  but  unsatisfied,  he  was  left  alone  for  some  time,, 
while  the  egregious  pair,  like  father  like  son,  went  up  the  creaking; 
stairs  into  a  sort  of  loft  hung  unsteadily  under  the  rafters  and 
fashioned  into  a  guest  chamber.    After  a  longer  consultation' 
together  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  much  shuffling  of 
feet  and  shutting  and  opening  of  something  or  other,   Jos6 
slouched  into  the  large  apartment  that  filled  the  lower  story, 
and  edging  up  to  the  Englishman,  with  many  bends  and  scrap- 
ings, informed  him  gravely  that  everything  was  in  order  for  his 
excellency's  sleep. 

Eugene  turned  his  head  sharply,  and  mechanically  thrust  his 

hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  where  a  small  revolver  kept  guard 

over  the  life  he  had  taken  in  his  hand  for  Freda's  sake.      A 

recollection  glanced   across  his  brain  of  the  woodman's  slow 

dropping  words  and  more  ominous  silence.     He  made  quick> 

decisive  answer. 

**  Thanks,  no.  I  will  not  have  a  bed — not  yet  I  cannot  sleep 
for  the  moment.  I  prefer  to  rest  by  the  fire  till  I  feel  more  in- 
c^ned  to  drop  off." 

**1  will  wait  upon  your  excellency  till  you  please,  and  con* 
duct  you ^\ 
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**  Do  not  trouble,  I  beg.  I  can  find  my  way  up  yonder  to  the 
room  got  ready  for  me.  Leave  me  the  candle  and  tell  your 
father  no  one  need  sit  up.     Good  night" 

"Good  night,  seflor,"  said  the  youth  sulkily,  thus  dismissed, 
and  evidently  dissatisfied.  The  Englishman  followed  him  with 
his  eye,  and  after  a  few  moments,  listening  hard,  he  caught  a 
whispering  on  the  stairs  above  ;  or  perhaps  his  ears,  being  pain- 
fully sensitive,  were  mocked  by  some  deceptive  echo  in  that 
"eerie"  house.  Thus  Eugene  fell  a  pondering  the  situation 
backwards  and  forwards  as  he  sat  alone.  He  shifted  his  high- 
back  chair  towards  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  sat  facing  the 
forked  tongues  as  they  darted  up  and  down  like  living  things 
that  strove  to  speak  and  could  not.  He  poised  his  hands  on  the 
low  arms  of  the  seat,  dropped  his  head  on  one  side  and  then 
another ;  still  he  could  not  find  a  way  to  keep  himself  quiet  To 
sleep,  he  well  knew,  he  had  bidden  good  night  His  feet  lay 
upon  a  rug  of  skins  ;  this  irritated  him  ;  he  kicked  it  aside,  then 
tried  to  find  an  easy  position  to  rest  his  tired  limbs,  balanced  on 
his  heels.  It  was  of  no  use ;  something  seemed  to  catch  at  them 
from  the  timbers  beneath  the  floor ;  a  creeping,  coiling,  slimy, 
horrible  something — it  was  an  absurd  feeling,  he  well  knew. 

He  shook  himself  free  of  it  and  stamped  impatiently  to  break 
the  spell.  Was  he  waking,  or  between  half  sleep  and  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  own  burial  ?  A  faint  heaviness  in  the  air  about  him 
kept  growing  and  thickening  and  oppressing  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body.  With  increasing  effort  and  difficulty  he  drew  his 
life-breath.  Had  anything  gone  wrong  inside  his  broad  deep 
chest  ?  Were  his  healthy  lungs  or  strong  heart  playing  him  a 
trick  ?  An  unaccountable  dizziness  in  his  brain  sank  all  at  once 
to  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  A  strange  sickness  shook  him  with 
sudden  throes,  then  rose  to.  his  throat  with  a  sensation  of  strang- 
ling, and  communicated  itself  to  every  fibre  of  his  body.  He 
was  overcome  with  such  weakness  as  might  not  have  been 
unfamiliar  to  ladylike  nerves,  but  was  simply  incomprehensible 
to  this  young  Englishman  in  rude  health,  accustomed  to  turn 
aside  for  no  shrinking  of  physical  fear.  This  was  not  fear,  but 
sheer  loathing  rather,  and  horror :  the  qualms  of  flesh  and  blood 
as  if  suffering  some  unutterable,  revolting  change. 
-  His  senses  were  mocking  him  with  delusive  sights  and  scents, 
until  he  could  have  looked  for  the  dead  face  of  Gurth  to  front 
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him,  gibbering  out  of  the  back  of  the  fire.  He  shook  ofT  the 
illusion,  pulled  himself  together,  and  then — "  What's  that  ?  "  the 
words  started  to  his  lips — he  shut  them  in,  listening  hard — a 
creaking  on  the  stairs — "  Am  I  watched,  marked  down  for  murder 
in  this  lonely  place  ? "  So,  whispering  to  the  silence,  he  laughed 
a  low,  bitter  laugh,  longing  for  the  morning-red  to  bring  back 
day  and  the  strife  of  existence  with  it 

It  was  no  sick  fancy.  He  could  distinctly  hear  a  stealthy  talk, 
a  low  boom  and  break  of  voices,  like  the  vibrations  of  a  jangled 
chord.  His  uncanny  hosts  were  awake  and  stirring  before  the 
light;  or  had  they  too  watched  through  the  heavy  lingering 
hours,  defrauding  night  of  sleep  ? 

He  removed  his  boots  and,  revolver  in  hand,  cocked  for 
action,  crept  towards  the  door,  opened  it  softly,  saddled  his 
horse,  and  the  first  streak  of  dawn  glinted  upon  him  riding 
away  as  if  for  dear  life.  He  was  soon  past  pursuit,  and  well  on  his 
way  towards  Mercia  Plantation,  beating  up  on  every  side  for  any 
scrap  of  information  that  could  possibly  bear  upon  the  missing  man. 

Thus  the  day  wore  on  towards  sundown.  Hunger  pressed 
him  to  spur  onwards  and  reach  his  next  halt  for  a  night's  food 
and  rest.  Ten  or  twelve  miles,  he  knew,  lay  yet  before  him,  as 
the  vision  of  the  afterglow  burned  and  changed  in  daily  renewed 
glories,  sinking  lower  and  lower  till  their  reflection  shone  out 
overhead  in  the  eastern  sky  like  a  new  birth  of  light.  Minutes 
spad  With  their  rapid  motion,  and  a  strange  effect  of  colour  on 
the  horizon  puzzled  the  belated  wanderer.  After  a  few  seconds 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  somewhere  yonder  in  the  uncertain 
distance  he  was  coming  within  range  of  a  prairie  fire. 

The  novel  experience  stirred  him  with  the  congenial  tonic  of 
danger.  The  stampede  of  wild  cattle  he  had  heard  of  as  a  com- 
mon incident  of  such  outbreaks  of  wandering  flame.  This 
meant  a  crushing  death  to  horse  and  rider  so  unlucky  as  to  en- 
counter the  rush  of  the  heavy  animals  before  the  scorch  and 
glare  of  their  foe.  He  made  for  the  nearest  hill ;  picketing 
his  mustang  on  a  likely  spot  for  some  sort  of  fodder,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  supperless  and  wait  for  what  the  morning  would 
bring,  rather  than  reverse  his  course  for  any  great  distance,  to 
avoid  the  fire. 

All  actual  peril  kept  clear  of  him,  the  fire  having  lost  its 
vantage  at  the  bank  of  a  stream.     Before  daybreak,  however, 
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Eugene  found  his  refuge  invaded  by  the  whole  staff  of  a  cattle 
ranch,  disturbed  out  of  their  shanties  and  flying  before  the 
enemy  with  every  movable  they  could  snatch  up  and  load  on 
their  saddles  in  the  night  alarm ;  the  live  stock  under  their 
charge  having  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself  on  fleeting  hoof  or 
wing.  All  these  men — there  were  no  women — were  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  Englishman — ^save  one.  He  was  much  surprised 
to  see  the  slouching  lad,  Jos^,  among  the  retreating  party.  What 
could  have  brought  him  there  was  a  perplexing  idea;  but  he 
proved  himself  handy  and  robust  in  carrying  weights  for 
exhausted  owners  of  the  salvage.  With  a  civil  salute  he  thanked 
the  late  guest  for  the  money  so  thoughtfully  left  to  pay  the 
reckoning,  on  taking  such  early  leave  of  his  father's  poor  house ; 
then  explained  how  he  had  gone  out  shooting  to  calm  his 
feelings  of  regret  lest  anything  might  have  displeased  his  excel- 
lency, and  thus  had  fallen  in,  quite  by  chance,  with  the  fugitive 
party.  An  honest  penny  was  never  to  be  despised,  so  he  took 
any  job  as  it  came. 

Somebody  took  something  else,  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  as 
the  "boss"  of  the  troop  of  cow-boys  found  out,  on  searching  for 
his  watch,  the  one  timekeeper  of  the  abandoned  ranch,  as  day- 
light came  to  show  up  the  mishaps  of  men.  The  injured  owner 
swore  he  had  been  robbed,  and  whipped  out  his  revolver  with  a 
searching  glare  round  upon  his  not  too  reputable  following. 
Such  conduct  as  this  was  an  outrage  on  their  professional 
honour,  demanding  swift  and  sharp  redress  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Who  was  the  thief?  If  violence  and  profanity  of  word  and 
gesture  could  clear  suspicion,  they  were  one  and  all  innocent 
and  wrongfully  suspected  men.  By  every  saint  and  devil,  the 
watch  had  been  forgotten,  or  purposely  left  behind,  as  a  trap 
to  catch  them. 

By  some  electric  flash  of  sympathy,  often  occurrent  to  a  crowd, 
all  turned  with  a  common  consent  upon  the  Englishman :  only 
the  chief  found  impudence  to  put  the  thought  into  words. 

"  I  say,  stranger,  here's  a  valuable  missing ;  I  move  we  all  strip 
and  search." 

This  he  said,  holding  the  victim  marked  down  with  his  eye, 
and  backed  by  the  general  will. 

"There  is  a  man  missing,"  Eugene  answered  with  quick 
observation  ;  "  where  is  Jos^  Munoz  ? " 
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"  Jos6 — Who  the  devil- 


i> 


'*  Jos6  Munoz ;  that  is  his  name." 

"  What,  Munoz  of  the  half-way  inn  ?  " 

"  That's  the  fellow ;  I  stopped  there  the  other  night ;  I  could 
not  mistake  the  man  ;  he  was  here  among  you  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Was  that  the  fellow?  I  know  him  by  ill  report ;  I  never  saw 
him  to  my  knowledge.  Let's  go  and  find  him,  hunt  up  the 
rats'  hole  ;  if  he's  not  there  we'll  wait  for  him." 

So  said  so  done :  Eugene  was  required  as  a  witness  to  return 
with  the  angry  raid  of  mounted  men  upon  the  hostelry. 

]os€  was  absent  The  elder  Munoz,  protesting  and  struggling, 
they  laid  hands  upon,  and  bound  with  a  horse  lasso.  They 
penetrated  into  every  room,  dived  into  every  corner  of  the  house, 
seizing  several  suspected  articles  as  loot ;  but,  stolen  goods  or 
not»  nothing  came  to  hand  lawfully  belonging  to  any  one  of 
themselves.  Clamouring  for  the  lost  watch,  they  growled  many 
an  imprecation  against  the  sneaking  Jos^ ;  hauled  up  the  un- 
wieldy Munoz  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  threatened  to  twist 
a  lasso  about  his  head  to  loose  his  tongue,  or  string  him  up  by 
the  neck.  The  wretched  man  could  or  would  tell  nothing  more 
than  they  had  discovered  with  their  own  eyes,  and  Eugene, 
impotent  to  stay  the  proceedings,  was  forcibly  detained  to  look  on. 

At  last  the  *^boss,"  chafing  and  stamping  up  and  down  the 
room,  made  a  stand  over  against  the  very  spot  where  Eugene 
had  set  his  chair  for  .his  night's  unrest ;  the  sun  was  now  high, 
and  streamed  full  upon  the  floor,  showing  every  chink  and  nail 
mercilessly  clear.  Thrusting  his  fingers  rapidly  through  his  dark 
^    hair,  matted  with  the  cooling  sweat  of  a  hard  ride,  he  shouted : 

"  By  the  fire  of  hell,  here's  a  trap  to  hide  something.  I'll  not 
go  away  baulked  of  my  find.     Up  with  those  boards." 

He  stamped  on  the  place  where  traces  of  recent  disturbance 
were  detected  by  his  quick  eye.     Munoz  shrieked  : 

"  Rats,  rats !  they're  swarming  down  there  by  thousands ;  we've 
lifted  the  boards — no  use.  Leave  it  alone,  or  they'll  come  up 
and  fill  the  house." 

His  cries  only  determined  his  assailants.  Short  work  was 
made ;  boards  were  hacked  away,  and  the  soil  beneath  was 
picked  out  and  flung  all  over  the  room.  It  was  loose  and  uneven, 
yielding  easily  to  hand  or  foot  or  butt  end  of  weapon.  By-and- 
by,  something  glutenous  and   evil-smelling   came   mixed    with 
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the  clods  of  earth  ;  then  a  hard  substance  here  and  there  resisted 
the  touch — another  minute,  and  an  indescribable,  formless  cor- 
ruption lay  bare,  to  teach  a  new  sense  of  loathly  shuddering  to 
those  violent  men,  struck  dumb  and  livid  with  the  freezing  of 
the  blood  under  their  burnt  and  wrinkled  skins. 

Eugene  acted  like  one  in  a  dream,  unwilling,  yet  compelled. 
He  leaped  into  the  deep  hole,  and  stooping  down,  unearthed 
what  was  left  of  the  fair  young  head.  The  light  hair  clung  to 
his  fingers — yes,  that  was  the  colour,  but  might  have  grown  on 
the  head  of  any  stranger.  The  teeth  were  visible ;  white  and 
perfect:  there  was  a  peculiar  formation  of  one  which  he  could 
have  picked  out  of  a  thousand  dead.  To  this  had  his  friend 
Gurth,  the  idol  of  two  fond  women,  come !  On  what  a  thread 
had  hung  his  own  escape  from  the  like  fate ! 

Unable  to  speak,  almost  to  shape  a  thought,  he  dragged  him- 
self up  again.  The  ominous  groan:  "Lynch  the  murderer!** 
rose  from  one  man,  and  was  taken  up  like  a  catching  flame 
from  end  to  end  of  the  rough  troop.  Just  at  that  moment, 
Jose,  captured  as  he  skulked  about  the  house,  in  fear  and 
wonder  what  could  have  come  upon  it,  was  dragged  in  amongst 
his  self-constituted  triers,  and  wild  justice  was  quickly  done. 

When  Munos  and  Jos^  hung  motionless,  after  a  hard  death, 
from  one  of  the  top  beams,  the  party  gathered  about  the 
Englishman,  questioning  him  for  further  particulars  concerning 
the  dead  remains,  and  civilly  enough,  asked  him  what  they  could 
do  to  serve  him  now. 

"It  is  a  difficult  thing,**  he  said  slowly,  as  his  speech 
returned ;  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done — but  I  have 
pledged  my  solemn  word  to  bring  him  back  to  his  mother, 
living  or  dead;  but  that — how  can  that  be  moved?*' 

"Cover  him  up  for  some  months  more,  and  'twill  be  easy 
enough,*'  said  the  "  boss  *'  with  a  matter-of-course  tone,  affected, 
it  might  be,  for  the  voice  shook  a  little.  Eugene  dropped  his 
head  ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  choice.  Then  some  one  or 
more  present  thought  of  a  quicker  way ;  perhaps  the  inspiration 
came  from  the  recent  fire. 

"  Burn  it  to  ashes.  Here's  wood  enough  to  hand ;  chop  up  these 
boards  and  build  up  a  good  solid  blaze  out  yonder.  The  bones 
will  go  into  any  box." 

Eugene  acquiesced  ;  then  he  hid  himself  while  the  sickening 
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scene  was  being  enacted  within  a  few  paces  of  him.  It  was 
very  terrible  to  know  it,  and  to  bear  the  agony  of  nerve  and 
heart.  He  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the  burning  wood,  and 
sniff  the  horrid  odour.  Now  and  then  a  low  murmur  of  rude 
prayers  arose  above  an  interval  of  silence,  as  over  the  obsequies 
of  a  Christian,  not  a  dog.  Perhaps  even  such  were  not  unaccept- 
able in  that  high  place  whither  they  were  so  earnestly  addressed. 

A  rough  chest  was  knocked  together,  too  large  for  what 
remained.  It  was  conveyed  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  decently 
covered  by  an  oaken  "  casket."  Letters  were  thoughtfully  com- 
posed by  Eugene  to  break  the  terrible  truth  as  gently  as  he 
could  to  Freda's  knowledge,  and  through  her  to  the  unhappy 
mother.  In  due  time  the  young  lover,  with  his  precious  charge, 
came  home  to  sorrow  with  their  sorrow. 

Over  the  first  dark  days  was  cast  a  sacred  veil.  Mrs.  Franklin's 
reason  was  shaken,  and  Freda  sank  at  her  side.  There  were  no 
men  of  his  race  living  to  follow  Gurth  to  the  old  Norman 
church  near  the  time-honoured  home  of  the  Franklins  ;  but  he 
had  a  great  train  of  mourners,  gentle  and  simple,  from  all  the 
country  side,  treading  softly  in  the  wake  of  the  eight  retainers — 
humble  friends  of  his  childhood — who  bore  him  to  his  rest.  Now 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  each  and  all 
remembered  his  good  parts,  and  swelled  the  chorus  of  regrets. 

Mr.  Goldie  Tyrrell  behaved  grandly;  the  queer  old  fellow 
had  grown  fairly  proud  of  his  plucky  young  kinsman.  "  No ; 
Eugene  shall  not  return  to  the  plantation,"  he  assured  all  and 
sundry  whom  the  case  might  interest  "  He's  too  good  for  any 
place  in  the  world  but  his  own  country.  I  mean  to  see  him 
planted  here,  like  a  fine  young  English  oak,  in  the  good  old  soil 
of  the  Franklins."  Then  he  told  the  favoured  youth :  "  I  can 
afford  to  set  you  up  in  business  at  home,  as  a  working  gentleman 
farmer.  I  won't  find  the  land  ;  let  your  wife  do  that ;  Freda  is 
sole  heiress  now,  subject  only  to  her  mother's  life  tenancy." 

At  the  quiet  wedding,  cousin  Goldie  gave  the  bride  away. 
His  wedding  gift  was  "  The  King's  Bible."  It  was  restored  to 
its  shelf  under  Mrs.  Franklin's  eyes,  and  after  one  blessed  bridal 
year,  was  once  more  taken  down  to  receive  in  its  holy  keeping  the 
baptismal  name  and  double  surname  of  a  dear  little  comforter : 

GuRTH  Cedric  Franklin-Tyrrell. 

Mrs.  Franklin  read,  and  understood. 


(3ran^mamma'0  Mooind- 

I  WAS  SO  happy  I  Dear  John  had  proposed  to  me  at  last  At 
last,  I  say ;  for  we  had  both  known  for  a  long  while  that  we  were 
meant  for  one  another,  though  no  such  word  had  been  spoken 
between  us. 

I  knew  how  pleased  dear  grandmamma  would  be  to  hear  it,  for 
it  was  she  who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  my  John  to 
me.  It  seemed  ages  ago — but  it  wasn't-^that  grandmamma  had 
been  visiting  in  London  and  was  returning  to  Bath  all  alone,  and 
John,  my  John,  was  travelling  by  the  same  train  and  was  so  kind 
and  attentive  to  her.  She  had  no  end  of  parcels  and  packages 
in  addition  to  her  heavy  luggage,  and,  also,  a  little  white  Persian 
cat  in  a  basket  which  she  had  purchased  at  Pring's  in  the 
Brompton  Road.  And  all  these  light  packages  and  the  cat  had 
been  carefully  placed  in  the  carriage — ^a  first-class  one — ^and  the 
porter  had  been  given  a  shilling  for  his  trouble,  when  a  horrid 
fussy,  cross  old  man  in  one  corner  of  the  compartment  began  to 
grumble  at  the  idea  of  a  cat  occupying  a  place  there,  so  that  dear 
grandmamma  had  to  bundle  out  as  quickly  as  she  could  with  all 
her  parcels  and  find  a  seat  in  another  carriage. 

She  could  never  have  done  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  John.  He 
helped  her  out  of  one  and  put  her  into  another  carriage,  and 
brought  all  her  parcels  to  her  and  arranged  them  beautifully,  as 
he  always  does  everything.  And  he  won  grandmamma's  heart  by 
his  gentleness  in  handling  the  basket  with  Boadicea  (the  Persian 
kitten)  in  it  and  putting  it  as  near  to  grandmamma  as  could  be. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  went  himself  into  the  same  carriage,  and 
was  kind  and  attentive  to  dear  grannie  all  the  way  to  Bath. 

I  was  staying  in  Bath  at  the  same  time  and  happened  to  be  at 
grandmamma's  house  in  Pulteny  Street  when  John  called,  with 
such  kind  consideration,  to  inquire  how  she  was  after  the  fatigu- 
ing journey. 

What  a  handsome  young  man  I  thought  him  !  He  was  so  tall 
and  had  such  a  splendid  manly  figure,  and  such  lovely  dark  eyes, 
and  such  an  intellectual  expression,  with  his  pale  complexion  and 
dark  brown  hair  and  moustache  1 
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He  was  going  in  the  Church,  and  now  he  is  there,  and  I  am 
going  to  join  him.  He  has  a  nice  curacy,  and  we  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  days  are  long. 

And  so,  as  it  had  been  grandmamma  who  had  been  the  means 
in  the  first  place  of  bringing  all  this  happiness  about,  I  felt  that 
she  must  be  the  first  person  to  whom  I  must  tell  my  glad  news. 

Dear  me  !  how  delighted  she  was  I  She  trembled  and  blushed 
and  then  shed  a  little  tear  or  two,  just  as  if  John  had  proposed 
to  her  instead  of  to  me. 

''Oh,  dear!"  she  said  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  soft 
cambric  handkerchief,  "  how  it  reminds  me  of  my  early  days  and 
of  dear  grandpapa's  offer  1  It  all  comes  back  to  me  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday.  And  your  John  is  so  much  like  my  John,  your 
dear  grandpapa." 

"  Grandmamma,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  fear  there  was  some  anger 
in  my  voice,  for  I  was  so  annoyed  at  her  thinking  that  my  John 
was  in  any  way  like  grandpapa.  *'  I  can*t  think  how  you  can  say 
such  a  thing  I     My  John  is  not  a  bit  like  grandpapa." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  gently  but  firmly,  "  your  John  and  grand- 
papa are  as  like  as  two  peas.  It  was  that  likeness  that  drew  me 
towards  the  young  man  in  the  first  place,  and  his  kind  manner 
and  look  drew  me  still  closer,  and,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  am  happy 
above  everything  to  know  that  he  has  asked  you  to  be  his 
wife." 

Like  grandpapa!  How  could  that  be?  There  was  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  grandpapa  in  the  dining-room  representing 
him  as  short  and  stout  with  a  large  fuU-nioon  face,  a  florid  com- 
plexion, small  china-blue  cyts^  bushy  sandy  whiskers,  and  a  bald 
head  surrounded  by  a  curly  fringe  of  sandy  locks.  How  could 
he  possibly  be  like  my  John  ? 

Grandmamma  saw  my  doubting  look  and  went  on  in  a  kind 
voice  as  if  she  were  saying  the  most  complimentary  thing 
imaginable : 

"  Yes,  as  alike  as  two  peas  I  John  Ladbrook,  with  his  good 
kind  face  and  tall,  elegant,  manly  figure,  reminded  me  of 
grandpapa  at  the  first  glance.  Then  his  eyes  are  exactly  like 
grandpapa's,  only,  perhaps,  dear  grandpapa's  were  a  trifle  lighter 
— ^just  a  trifle.  And  his  hair,  too,  is  very  like  grandpapa's, 
though  possibly  a  shade  or  two  darker — only  a  shade  or  two  ; 
and  dear  grandpapa's  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  little  more 
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curly.  Your  John's  has  a  nice  wave  in  it,  but  my  John's  curled 
in  natural  ringlets  like  a  girl's  all  over  his  head.  Dear  grand- 
papa, how  handsome  he  was,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  But,  grandmamma,"  I  put  in,  "  John's  face  is  so  beautifully 
clear  and  white,  just  as  if  it  were  sculptured  in  Parian  marble ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  taking  my  hand  and  stroking  it  fondly, 
"  when  I  think  of  it,  John  is  just  a  wee  bit  paler  than  grandpapa. 
Dear  grandpapa  had  such  a  lovely  complexion,  just  like  a  June 
rose,  when  I  met  him  first  at  the  seaside." 

She  stroked  my  hand  more  tenderly  as  if  she  felt  she  was 
causing  me  pain  by  animadverting  upon  grandpapa's  rosy  com- 
plexion in  comparison  with  John's  white  one.  I  was  so  vexed 
with  her  for  being  so  dense  as  not  to  perceive  that  all  the  advan- 
tages were  on  the  side  of  my  John,  and  that,  so  far  as  looks  were 
concerned,  grandpapa  was  not  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  him. 

I  was  about  to  protest  against  it  when  I  remembered  that  love 
is  blind,  and  so  grandmamma  had  looked  upon  grandpapa  very 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  I  looked  upon  his  portrait 
And  seeing  how  tenderly  she  regarded  his  memory  I  forbore, 
simply  remarking,  "  I  suppose  it  is  considered  handsome  to  have 
cheeks  as  red  as  a  June  rose." 

"  Yes,  child,"  she  said,  her  own  flushing  with  the  recollection 
of  the  bygone  days.  "  Sea  breezes  are  so  good  for  giving  a  nice 
healthy  glow  to  the  cheeks,  and  in  those  days  young  men  didn't 
study — young  clergymen,  I  mean — so  hard  as  they  do  now ; 
which  was  better  for  their  health  and  their  complexion.  And, 
dear !  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Only  to  injure  their  eyesight 
and  digestion,  sitting  up  late  at  night  and  poring  over  dry  old 
books." 

"  But  grandpapa  had  whiskers,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  beaming  at  the  recollection  of 
them.  "Such  lovely  bushy  whiskers,  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
bright  golden  !  Young  Ladbrook  has  no  whiskers,  to  be  sure, 
which  may  make  some  slight  difference,  but  he  has  a  moustache, 
which  no  clergyman  would  ever  think  of  wearing  in  my  day." 

I  had  wanted  to  have  all  the  talk  about  my  John,  and  here  was 
dear  old  grannie  having  all  the  talk  about  her  John !  It  was 
really  most  provoking,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  She  enjoyed  it  so 
much  and  looked  so  happy  and  so  sentimental  that  I  couldn't 
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have  stopped  her  for  all  the  world.  So  I  determined  that  my 
love  should  be  unselfish,  and  asked  her  to  tell  me  all  about  hers, 
and  about  grandpapa's  offer. 

She  smiled  and  looked  so  delighted  that  though  I  felt  the 
story  would  be  rather  a  bore,  engrossed  as  my  mind  was  with 
my  own  story,  I  was  yet  pleased  to  give  her  the  pleasure  of 
telling  it. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,  dear,"  she  said.  "There  was  no 
romance  in  my  love  story,  at  least,  not  the  sort  of  romance  that 
fills  the  novels  of  the  present  day — and  which  makes  them  so 
unfit  for  young  girls'  reading — but  yet  it  was  to  me  a  very  real 
romance  and  a  very  precious  one,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  good 
for  any  young  girl's  ears. 

"  As  you  know,  it  was  not  John  Ladbrook's  good  looks  alone 
that  reminded  me  so  of  dear  grandpapa,  but  his  kind  ways  too 
—his  goodness  and  his  gentlemanly  politeness  to  a  solitary  old 
body  like  myself.  Young  men  are  for  the  most  part,  now-a-days, 
so  selfish,  so  thoughtless  of  others,  and  so  disrespectful  to  those 
older  than  themselves ;  quite  different  from  what  they  were  in 
my  day.  Even  then  I  never  saw  one  to  compare  with  dear 
grandpapa  for  politeness. 

"It  was  simply  his  politeness  and  kindness  to  an  elderly  lady 
—like  John  Ladbrook's  to  me — that  made  me  ever  give  him  a 
thought  But  for  that  I  should  have  remained  Miss  Dossiter  all 
ray  life.  The  Dossiters  were  not  given  to  marrying,  you  know, 
dear — the  girls,  I  mean.  Your  great-great-aunt,  Belinda,  who 
brought  me  up  as  a  daughter — my  being  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family  with  small  means — told  me  that  she  never  had  an  offer  in 
her  life,  and  she  thought  it  was  a  girl's  own  fault  entirely  when 
such  a  thing  occurred  ;  and  from  her  experience  she  was  sure  that 
those  who  gave  up  their  single  independence  were  well  punished 
for  their  folly. 

•  "  No,  Aunt  Belinda  didn't  approve  of  matrimony  at  all.  She 
told  me  she  meant  to  leave  me  her  little  capital  in  Consols,  and  I 
quite  expected  to  grow  up  into  an  old  maid,  and  live  in  lodgings 
and  go  about  in  a  bath  chair  by  the  sea-side  just  like  Aunt 
Belinda ;  and  I  felt  quite  happy  all  the  same. 

"  But,  oh,  how  changed  everything  was  after  we  knew  grand- 
papa! 

*'  Aunt  Belinda  had  taken  a  furnished  house  at  Broadstairs  for  a 
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year ;  Broadstairs  was  such  a  select  place  at  that  time !  and  Aunt 
Belinda  said  single  ladies  couldn't  be  too  select  in  their  choice  of 
a  residence.  It  wasn't  like  vulgar  Margate,  nor  even  Ramsgate, 
which  is  a  trifle  genteeler ;  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  near 
enough  to  those  places  to  enable  one  to  go  over  to  the  one  for 
shopping  in  the  morning  and  to  the  other  in  the  evening  for  the 
benefit  of  its  strong  bracing  air. 

"  It  was  on  Margate  Pier  that  we  first  saw  grandpapa,  and  the 
fine  breezes  ofT  the  sea  had  given  a  more  than  usually  brilliant 
glow  to  his  cheeks.  He  looked  like  Apollo  in  the  coloured  print 
in  my  old  book  of  mythology. 

"  The  wind  that  day  was  simply  boisterous.  It  blew  my  hat 
right  off  my  head,  and  it  blew  the  little  tract  that  Aunt  Belinda 
was  carrying  for  me  to  read  to  her  out  of  her  hand ;  and  it  blew 
my  hair  all  about  my  face  and  in  my  eyes  so  that  I  couldn't  see 
either  where  the  tract  or  my  hat  were  gone ;  and  it  blew  Aunt 
Belinda's  white  lace  veil  straight  up  in  the  air.  Long,  handsome 
veils  were  worn  then  that  came  down  below  one's  waist,  and 
there  it  was  fluttering  up  high  above  dear  aunt's  head,  and  she 
struggling  and  struggling  to  get  it  down,  and  I  not  able  to  help 
her  one  bit 

"Then  dear  grandpapa  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue.  He 
brought  me  aunt's  tract  and  my  hat  which  he  had  picked  up  ; 
and  he  brought  down  the  veil  that  was  flapping  about  like  an 
unruly  sail,  and  took  a  pin  from  the  inside  of  his  coat-collar  and 
fastened  the  veil  so  carefully  and  respectfully  under  Aunt  Belinda's 
chin  that  she  was  wonderfully  impressed  with  his  attention  and 
cleverness. 

"  The  pin,  she  said  afterwards,  spoke  volumes,  telling  what  a 
provident,  thoughtful  young  man  dear  grandpapa  was,  so  dif- 
ferent from  others.  For  even  in  those  days  there  were  very  few 
young  men  sensible  enough  to  carry  a  pincushion  about  with 
them,  or,  what  was  better  still,  make  a  pincushion  of  their  coat- 
collars. 

"  Then  grandpapa  escorted  us  off  the'pier  and  saw  Aunt  Belinda 
into  her  bath  chair  which  was  waiting  for  her,  and  took  off  his 
hat  with  such  an  elegant  air  as  we  went  away.  Aunt  Belinda  said 
she  had  never  seen  so  nice  a  young  man  in  her  whole  life. 

"  After  that  we  were  always  meeting  him,  and  he  always  took 
off  his  hat  to  us,  smiling  so  sweetly  and  so  modestly. 
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"We  found  out  that  he  was  curate  at  St.  Peter's,  near  Broad- 
stairs,  and  Aunt  Belinda  said  she  was  sure  that  his  sermons  must 
be  beautiful  and  practical  too,  and  she  would  take  sittings  at 
St.  Peter's  instead  of  in  Broadstairs  Church  ;  'twasn*t  much  farther 
to  go,  and  she  could  easily  manage  it  in  a  bath  chair. 

"  Directly  the  sittings  were  taken,  grandpapa  called  upon  us,  and 
was  for  ever  thinking  of  some  little  thing  or  another  that  he 
could  do  for  Aunt  Belinda's  comfort,  just  as  if  he  were  a  son,  a 
nephew,  I  should  say,  for  Aunt  Belinda  was  never  married. 

"  He  subscribed  to  a  circulating  library  and  would  bring  such 
nice  amusing  books  for  her  to  read,  that  is  for  me  to  read  aloud 
to  her,  aunt's  eyes  not  being  strong  and  print  somewhat  trying. 

"And  he  was  for  ever  bringing  large  baskets  full  of  flowers, 
knowing  aunt's  love  for  flowers.  Such  flowers  too !  Great 
cabbage-roses,  and  mignonette,  and  sweet-peas,  and  clove  pinks, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  jessamine,  and  myrtle,  and  sweet-williams, 
and  all  the  sweet-smelling  flowers  that  Aunt  Belinda  was  so 
fond  of. 

"  And  he  would  stop  while  I  arranged  them  in  the  large  blue- 
and-white  china  vases  that  Aunt  Belinda  always  carried  about 
with  her  to  remind  her  of  her  old  home,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
could  then  take  back  the  basket  in  readiness  for  the  next 
time. 

"  Well,  then,  when  winter  came  he  was  frequently  dropping  in 
about  tea- time  to  tell  Aunt  Belinda  a  bit  of  news  about  a  ship 
in  distress  off  the  Goodwin,  he  had  such  a  kind  heart ;  or  about 
the  life-boat  or  some  such  humane  thing  ;  knowing  Aunt  Belinda 
must  be  dull  in  dark  evenings  with  only  a  young  girl  like  me  to 
talk  to. 

"  We  used  to  have  crumpets  for  tea,  or  tea-cakes — ^sally-lunns 
they  were  called.  Aunt  Belinda  was  very  fond  of  sally-lunns, 
so  was  grandpapa.  I  used  to  toast  them  by  the  parlour  fire, 
for  Aunt  Belinda  said  they  were  always  better  toasted  in  the 
parlour  than  in  the  kitchen. 

"  But  when  grandpapa,  dear  unselfish  man,  saw  how  the  fire 
scorched  my  face,  he  persisted  in  undertaking  the  toasting  him- 
self. A  Christian  minister,  he  said,  ought  to  give  all  his  strength 
and  care  to  the  weakest  and  tenderest  lamb  in  his  flock.  That 
*  sounded,  I  thought,  quite  apostolic ;  just  the  sort  of  thing  St. 
Paul  might  have  said 
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"  So  grandpapa  toasted  and  I  buttered,  and  I  didn't  spare  the 
butter,  dear,  I  can  assure  you. 

"  Oh,  how  we  laughed  over  the  toasting  and  buttering !  And 
how  delicious  the  sally-lunns  were  with  just  a  sprinkling  of  salt 
from  Aunt  Belinda's  pretty  little  silver  muffineer. 

"  After  tea,  grandpapa  got  into  the  habit  of  staying  on  to  read 
to  Aunt  Belinda,  so  as  to  leave  me  free  to  pick  up  the  stitches 
in  her  knitting,  which  dear  auntie  was  always  dropping.  And 
one  evening — oh,  how  the  thought  of  John  Ladbrook  has  brought 
it  all  back  to  me — grandpapa  stayed  on  later  than  usual  because 
the  reading  was  so  interesting,  and  Aunt  Belinda  dropped,  not 
only  her  stitches,  but  her  knitting,  too ;  and,  also — would  you 
believe  it,  dear  ? — dropped  off  to  sleep.  And  more  than  that,  she 
actually  snored !  How  shocked  I  was.  And  being  so  young 
I  felt  quite  awkward,  thinking  it  wasn't  exactly  polite  to  grand- 
papa and  his  reading.  I  fancied  he  would  feel  as  embarrassed  as 
I  did,  but  he  didn't.     His  mind  was  so  angelic. 

"  He  wouldn't  hear  of  my  awaking  her,  but  quietly  dropped  his 
book  and  began  to  talk  to  me. 

"  He  said  a  great  deal  about  dear  auntie  and  of  my  great  love 
for  her  and  my  dutiful  behaviour  to  her.  And  then  he  spoke 
of  aunt's  great  love  for  me,  and  how  she  had  told  him  of  what  she 
meant  to  do  for  me  with  her  little  capital  in  Consols,  and  her 
plate  and  linen.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how  he  hoped  that 
dear  aunt  would  enjoy  her  Consols  and  her  plate  and  linen  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  there  might 
be  much  happiness  for  us  all. 

"  And  then  he  talked — I  mean  he  spoke — that  is,  he  said — at 

least,    he    asked — but   oh,   my    dear "  and   grandmamma 

blushed  such  a  modest,  old-fashioned  rosy  blush,  a  blush  that 
made  her  look  so  pretty  and  almost  youthful,  despite  her  seventy- 
five  years,  that  it  seems  quite  a  pity  that  blushing  should  have 
gone  so  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and  that  girls  of  the  present  day 
should  scorn  to  do  anything  so  weak  and  yet  so  becoming. 
•  "  Well,  Lucy,  dear,"  she  continued,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  gfrand- 
papa  said,  how  could  I  ?  You  know,  love,  what  John  Ladbrook 
said  to  you.  I  suppose  it  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  There  are  some  things  said  which  no  words  could 
ever  say.  But  dear  John  Ladbrook  with  his  tall  fine  figure,  and 
his  good  kind  face,  and  his  pleasant  voice,  and  his  politeness  and 
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courtesy  to  me — ^so  like  dear  grandpapa's  to  Aunt  Belinda — 
and  his  offer  of  marriage  to  you,  has  made  me  so  happy,  bring- 
ing back  the  dear  old  times  to  me ;  the  smell  of  the  cabbage- 
roses,  the  crumpets  and  the  nice  fresh  butter  ('twas  genuine 
butter  in  those  days  with  a  fresh  country  flavour  about  it),  the 
sally-lunns  and  the  fun  over  the  toasting,  and  dear  grandpapa 
scorching  his  face,  all  out  of  kindness  to  Aunt  Belinda.  As 
I  used  to  tell  him,  I  never  should  have  had  him  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  his  devotion  to  Aunt  Belinda.  It  used  to  amuse  grandpapa 
so.    Dear,  dear  grandpapa  1 " 

And  gentle  tears  were  trickling  down  the  tender  old  lady's 
withered  cheeks  when  John  entered  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
always  knowing  the  right  thing  to  do,  dried  them  by  taking 
grandmamma  in  his  kind  arms  and  giving  her  such  a  hearty  kiss, 
without  asking  leave,  that  she  blushed  again  and  smiled,  and 
looked  so  supremely  happy  that  we  were  quite  content  that  she 
should  ask  us  to[excuse  her  as  she  had  a  letter  she  must  write 
for  the  next  post 
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3nto  ZTemptatiott 

By  A.  PERRIN. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARRIVAL  AT  KUTTAHPORE. 
"  Bare  walls  make  gadding  housewives." — Fielding. 

I  DID  not  enjoy  the  journey  to  India  in  the  very  least,  and  in 
this  particular  I  was  surprised  and  disappointed. 

I  had  expected  to  be  amused  and  delighted  the  whole  time, 
instead  of  which  the  rush  across  the  continent  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  journey  tired  me  considerably,  little  used  as  I  was  to 
travelling,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  we  were  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  I  suffered  agonies  of  sea-sickness  and  had  to  keep  to 
my  cabin. 

There  were  few  passengers  on  board,  as  it  was  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  what  there  were  took  hardly  any  notice  of  me  when 
I  did  come  on  deck,  except  to  inquire  how  I  was. 

This  was  partly  Andrew's  fault,  who  kept  everybody  at  arm's 
length,  and  evinced  no  desire  to  make  friends  with  any  one,  and 
also  gave  me  a  hint  not  to  talk  more  than  I  could  help  to  our 
fellow  travellers. 

"  You  never  know  who  people  are  on  board  ship,"  he  said, 
•"  unless  you  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  them  before,  so  it's 
much  better  not  to  become  intimate  with  anybody." 

So  we  sat  in  a  corner  together,  and  presented  an  extremely 
unsociable  and  stand-ofT  appearance,  while  I  often  longed  to 
know  one  or  two  of  the  other  people,  and  talk  to  somebody 
besides  my  husband. 

I  was  more  relieved  and  thankful  than  I  could  express  when 
we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  after  the  wearisome  days 
and  nights  in  the  train  travelling  up  country. 

Our  destination,  Kuttahpore,  was  nearly  twenty  miles  off  the 
rail,  and  we  got  out  of  the  train  at  a  little  roadside  station,  from 
which  we  were  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way. 

We  were  met  on  the  platform  by  a  portly  and  imposing  native 
whom  Andrew  informed  me  was  his  head  chuprassie,  or  servant, 
allowed  him  by  government  to  carry  papers  to  and  from  his  office 
and  act  as  a  kind  of  orderly. 

He  was  an  old  man  and  very  short  and  stout ;  his  name  was 
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Nazuf  Ali,  and  behind  him  were  several  other  servants  all  dressed 
in  white  with  coloured  belts. 

I  surveyed  these  men  with  childish  pride  as  they  jostled  each 
other  in  their  attempts  to  take  my  belongings  from  the  train. 
They  were  all  mine  and  ready  to  do  exactly  what  I  told  them,  and 
I  would  have  given  anything  for  Aunt  Addie  to  have  obtained  a 
peep  at  the  scene,  feeling  sure  if  she  could  have  done  so  she  would 
never  again  dare  to  snub  or  contradict  me.  The  native  station- 
master  stood  behind  Andrew  rubbing  his  fat  oily  hands  and 
grinning  with  importance,  while  crowds  of  natives  who  had  just 
got  out  of  the  train  stood  staring  open-mouthed  at  us  and  salaamed 
to  the  ground  as  we  passed. 

Our  tickets  were  not  even  demanded  of  us  as  we  walked  down 
the  steps  leading  from  the  little  station,  and  outside  stood  a 
carriage  and  pair  of  beautiful  grey  horses. 

Oh !  Is  that  ours  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  on  catching  sight  of  it. 
No,  no,"  said  Andrew  testily ;  "  you  don't  suppose  I  keep  a 
thing  like  that     It  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of  Kuttahpore,  but  I 
use  it  sometimes  on  special  occasions." 

I  got  in  and  leaned  comfortably  back.  It  was  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  sun  beat  down  fiercely  on  our  heads,  so  we  had 
the  hood  of  the  carriage  put  up,  and  then  the  horses  sprang  for- 
wards and  we  rattled  off  at  a  splendid  pace. 

The  road  was  smooth  and  broad  and  lined  on  either  side  with 
magnificent  trees,  between  which  I  could  see  miles  of  flat  cultivated 
fields,  without  walls  or  hedges,  stretching  to  the  horizon.  Some- 
times we  passed  through  tumble-down  villages  made  of  mud,  from 
which  lean  wretched-looking  dogs  ran  out  barking  at  the  carriage, 
and  groups  of  naked  children  and  scantily-clothed  women 
gathered  to  watch  us  go  by. 

Twice  we  changed  our  horses  for  a  fresh  pair  that  were  waiting 
by  the  roadside,  so  that  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the 
time  we  had  left  the  station  we  began  to  near  Kuttahpore  itself, 
and  I  sat  forward  in  excitement  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

We  drove  through  the  town  first,  or  bazaar,  as  Andrew  called 

it,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  double  row  of 

dilapidated  sheds ;  we  were  obliged  to  go  slowly  here  and  a  man 

ran  in  front  of  the  horses  shouting  at  the  people  who  walked  in 

the  middle  of  the  street,  and  all  seemed  half  asleep,  for  they  made 

no  attempt  to  move  out  of  the  way  till  they  were  nearly  run  over. 

I8» 
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The  flies  and  the  heat  were  dreadful,  and  I  was  glad  when  we 
left  this  ill-smelling  quarter  behind  us  and  one  or  two  low  thatched 
bungalows  came  in  sight.  But  the  whole  place  had  a  scattered, 
deserted  look,  as  if  it  had  been  put  down  and  forgotten.  The 
trees  were  few  and  far  between,and  the  soil  seemed  hard  and  sandy. 

"  Who  lives  there  ?  "  I  asked,  as  we  passed  a  white-washed  little 
house. 

"  The  Argles,"  said  Andrew,  peering  through  his  eye-glass  ; 
"canal  people.  And  that's  the  police  officer's  house,  young 
Daintry ;  such  a  puppy !  I  fancy  they  sent  him  to  me  to  get  the 
nonsense  knocked  out  of  him." 

"  Are  you  over  the  police,  then  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  My  dear  child,  the  collector  is  over  everything  in  his  own  dis- 
trict except  the  canal  people,  and  I  can't  say  they  are  exactly 
under  him  because  they  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence. The  greatest  mistake  government  ever  made.  Every- 
body  should  be  under  the  collector.  I'm  always  writing  up  about 
the  canal  officers  and  the  damage  they  do  in  the  district" 

Just  then  we  passed  a  rather  larger  house  than  the  others  with  a 
nice  garden  surrounding  it  and  broad  steps  leading  up  to  the 
verandah. 

"That's  the  civil  surgeon's  house.  Dr.  Herring,"  said  Andrew  ; 
"  his  wife  is  a  very  nice  woman  and  the  best  housekeeper  I  ever 
came  across ;  you  will  find  her  a  great  help  to  you." 

Shortly  after  this  speech,  to  which  I  made  no  reply,  we  turned 
in  at  a  wide  gateway  and  came  to  a  halt  under  a  huge  stone  porch, 
and  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  had  at  last  arrived  at  my  new  home. 

**  Welcome,  my  dear,"  said  Andrew,  helping  me  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  I  found  myself  standing  in  a  long  lofty  verandah 
with  countless  doors  opening  from  it  into  the  house. 

Here  were  more  servants  dressed  in  clean  white  clothes,  who 
made  profound  salaams  and  seemed  highly  excited  at  our  arrival 
.The  house  was  enormous,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  size  of  the 
rooms  when  I  entered  them.  We  passed  through  the  dining- 
room  first,  which  seemed  to  me  a  queer  arrangement,  but  which 
I  afterwards  discovered  was  the  case  in  most  Indian  houses. 

It  was  a  huge  bare  room  with  some  kind  of  thin  stamped 
material  covering  the  floor,  and  a  tiny  round  table  looking  like  a 
dot  in  the  middle.  The  walls  were  painted  a  bright  blue  and  had 
ugly  little  cupboards  with  glass  doors  let  in  all  round  them. 
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Then  we  came  to  the  drawing-room,  which  presented  a  dismal 
appearance,  having  a  white  drugget  on  the  floor,  a  large  table  in 
the  centre,  and  queer  squashy-looking  chairs  covered  with  white 
drill  arranged  in  a  circle  round  it.  There  were  no  curtains  to  the 
high  doors,  which  nearly  reached  to  the  ceiling  and  opened  on  all 
sides  into  other  rooms  or  the  verandah. 

I  gazed  in  dismay  at  this  cheerless  apartment  A  punkah 
was  being  pulled  as  it  was  still  very  hot,  being  the  middle  of 
September,  and  it  squeaked  in  a  melancholy  way  as  it  swung  to 
and  fro,  while  multitudes  of  mosquitos  hummed  and  sang  mourn- 
fully in  the  comers. 

Andrew  surveyed  the  scene  proudly. 

"  Well,  Josie,  and  how  d'  you  like  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  chairs  weren't  covered  with 
white  and  there  was  a  carpet,"  I  suggested. 

"  Good  gracious  1  Why,  I  had  that  done  on  purpose.  Don't 
you  see  that  white  drill  will  wash  and  wear  for  ever,  whereas 
cretonne  has  to  be  renewed  about  every  two  years ;  and  as  to 
carpets,  I  wouldn't  have  such  things  in  the  house,  they  breed 
bacilli,  and  catch  dirt  and  insects  and  wear  out  before  you  know 
where  you  are." 

I  maintained  a  humble  silence,  I  was  too  tired  to  argue,  and 
was  then  conducted  to  my  room  to  take  off  my  hat  while  Andrew 
m'dered  some  tea. 

•My  room  was  the  same  size  as  the  drawing-room  and  if 
possible  even  more  bare  and  cheerless ;  here  also  was  a  white 
drugget  and  the  furniture  was  of  the  scantiest  and  plainest. 

It  was  all  so  different  to  what  I  had  expected  that  I  felt  inclined 
to  cry,  but  reflected  that  Andrew  had  had  little  or  no  time  to 
write  and  cause  any  preparation  to  be  made  for  me,  and  he 
perhaps  thought  I  should  enjoy  getting  new  things  and  making  the 
house  nice  myself ;  still  it  was  odd  that  he  had  made  no  apology  at 
the  evident  want  of  comfort  in  the  rooms,  or  expressed  any  hope 
that  I  would  do  what  I  pleased  to  make  the  house  habitable. 

Tea  was  spread  in  the  dining-room,  the  cloth  was  not 
particularly  clean,  and  the  only  things  on  the  table  were  a  tin  of 
Crosse  and  Blackwell's  jam,  a  china  toast  rack  filled  with  the 
thickest  toast  I  had  ever  seen,  two  white  cups  and  saucers  almost 
as  thick  as  the  toast,  and  a  brown  teapot  enveloped  in  a  scarlet 
flannel  cosy. 
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"  What  a  terrible  old  cosy,"  I  said,  laughing,  as  we  sat  down  ; 
"  we  shall  have  to  get  another." 

**  Well,  considering  it  has  served  my  purpose  perfectly  well  for 
the  last  five  years,  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  a  new  one,"  said 
Andrew,  looking  at  it  lovingly ;  "  you  will  soon  find  out  the  value 
of  old  things  in  this  country  where  the  shops  are  so  exorbitant ;, 
Mrs.  Herring  will  tell  you  all  about  that." 

I  sipped  my  tea  (which  was  very  nasty)  in  silence,  while 
Andrew  looked  round  the  room  at  his  possessions,  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  three  months. 

"  When  you  have  quite  got  over  the  effects  of  your  journey, 
Josie  dear,"  he  said  presently,  '^  we  must  make  a  list  of  all  the 
things  in  the  house." 

"  Are  you  going  to  sell  them  and  buy  new  ones  ?  " 

^^  Buy  new  ones  I  Why  should  I  buy  new  ones  ?  No,  I  always 
make  a  list  of  everything  twice  a  year,  valuing  what  I  should  be 
likely  to  want  to  sell  if  I  was  transferred,  taking  off  so  much  per 
cent  every  six  months ;  it's  the  only  way  to  know  exactly  where 
you  are  if  you  are  moved  in  a  hurry." 

**  What  would  you  value  this  beautiful  tea  cosy  at  ?  "  I  asked, 
holding  it  up  and  laughing. 

Andrew  looked  rather  cross ;  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  could 
Dot  bear  to  be  laughed  at. 

It  was  certainly  a  shock  to  find  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  iD 
the  way  of  renovating  the  house,  but  it  was  no  good  talking  about 
it  too  soon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  days  I  could  easily 
persuade  him  to  see  about  getting  what  I  wanted. 

After  tea  Andrew  donned  an  enormous  pith  hat,  which  seemed 
to  hang  on  by  his  shoulders  and  made  him  look  like  a  monstrous 
toad-stool,  and  we  sallied  forth  arm-in-arm  into  the  garden,  which 
was  a  large  piece  of  ground  almost  destitute  of  grass,  the  walks 
being  made  of  mud  and  bordered  with  broken  pieces  of  red  brick* 

My  husband  dived  in  amongst  the  orange  trees  to  discover 
when  they  had  last  been  watered,  dug  up  seeds  and  roots  with 
his  stick,  and  stormed  and  raved  at  the  gardener  and  his 
assistants  (in  the  shape  of  two  very  dirty  naked  little  bo)^), 
accusing  them  of  having  sold  everything  in  the  garden,  and  de- 
claring that  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  all  the  money  that 
had  been  expended  during  his  absence. 

After  shouting  himself  hoarse  and  rendering  me  nearly  stone 
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deaf  by  the  noise  he  made  he  proposed  a  visit  to  the  stables. 
They  contained  two  horses,  and  I  patted  their  noses  and  talked 
to  them  while  Andrew  re-enacted  the  scene  in  the  garden  with 
the  stable  attendants,  so  that  altogether  I  was  glad  when  our 
round  of  inspection  was  over  and  we  returned  to  the  house. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  COLLECTOR'S  FRIENDS. 

**  It's  very  odd  the  pride  we  take 
In  finding  out  our  neighbours'  lives — 
In  saying  this  one  is  a  rake, 
And  that  one's  luck  thro'  evil  thrives." 

During  the  next  few  da}rs  all  the  people  in  the  station  called 
on  me. 

Being  a  bride  I  was  entitled  to  this,  but  had  it  been  otherwise 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  call  on  them  first,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country. 

First  of  all  came  Andrew's  much-talked-of  Mrs.  Herring,  the 
very  day  after  we  had  arrived.  She  was  a  small,  skinny  woman, 
with  prominent  teeth  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  looked  nearer 
fifty  than  forty. 

The  fact  that  she  had  been  beforehand  with  Mrs.  Argles  in 
calling  upon  me  seemed  to  cause  her  the  most  intense  satisfaction, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  she  spoke  of  that  lady  I  came  to  the 
.conclusion  that  the  two  were  anything  but  bosom  friends. 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  am  such  an  old  friend  of  your 
husband's  that  I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  my  taking  the  liberty  of 
warning  you  about  Mrs.  Argles.  She  is  so  very  pushing  and 
familiar,  in  fact  from  the  way  she  goes  on  you  would  imagine 
that  her  husband  was  at  least  a  commissioner,  instead  of  being 
only  in  the  Public  Works  and  having  no  position  at  all." 

"Yes,  yes,"  applauded  Andrew,  and  thus  encouraged,  Mrs* 
Herring  continued : 

"  She's  extremely  fast  too,  one  of  those  women  who  always 
have  a  young  man  dangling  after  them  ;  it's  dreadful  the  way  she 
goes  on  with  poor  Mr.  Cassell,  one  of  her  own  husbands  assist- 
ants ;  don't  you  think  it  is,  Mr.  Boscawen  ?  " 

**  Certainly,"  said  Andrew ;  "  I  consider  her  very  bad  form,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  see  my  wife  intimate  with  her.  Besides  she 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  being  rude  to  me^  and  I  don't  for- 
get things  of  that  sort  in  a  hurry." 
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"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Herring  with  sympathy ;  "  Pve 
often  noticed  it  myself;  Pm  sure  you  won't  like  her,  Mrs. 
Boscawen." 

I  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  intending  to  judge  of  Mrs. 
Argles  for  myself. 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Herring  to  my  husband,  "  you  took  us 
all  by  surprise  coming  out  married ;  it  was  very  sly  of  you  to  say 
nothing  about  it  when  you  went  home." 

Mrs.  Herring  playfully  shook  her  finger  at  Andrew,  but  I 
could  detect  a  ring  of  disapproval  in  her  voice,  the  cause  of  which 
I  discovered  later  on  in  the  conversation,  when  she  mentioned 
her  daughter,  a  young  lady  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "Chatty," 
who  was  shortly  expected  out  from  England. 

Evidently  Chatty  had  been  predestined  by  her  mother  to 
become  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  as  I  had  frustrated  this  scheme  I 
concluded  that  I  should  probably  be  anything  but  a  favourite  with 
Chatty's  mamma, 

After  telling  various  long  stories  about  ayahs,  her  housekeep- 
ing, and  other  people's  shortcomings,  which  seemed  to  be  her 
three  principal  topics  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Herring  took  her 
departure,  much  to  my  relief  but  greatly  to  Andrew's  disappoint- 
ment, who  had  pressed  her  to  stay  to  tea  and  go  out  driving  with  us. 

When  Mrs.  Argles  called  I  felt  rather  shy  of  her ;  she  was  a 
fair  woman  with  large  pathetic  blue  eyes  and  a  very  slight  figure ; 
she  looked  about  eighteen,  but  I  knew  she  must  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  and  she  was  certainly  very  pretty  and  taking. 

She  came  rather  late  in  the  afternoon,  making  the  heat  her 
excuse  for  not  conforming  to  the  Indian  calling  time  (which  is 
between  twelve  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day),  so  Andrew 
had  come  home  from  his  kacheri,  or  court,  and  sat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  an  aggressively  determined  manner  during  the  whole 
of  her  visit. 

I  could  see  that  she  heartily  disliked  my  husband,  for  she  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  him  or  catching  him  up,  and 
I  also  felt  that  she  surveyed  my  ugly  unrefined  surroundings 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  tell  her  that  I  had  made  no  attempt  to  settle  the  room  yet  as 
I  was  daily  expecting  the  things  for  it  to  arrive,  only  the  certainty 
that  Andrew  would  contradict  me  prevented  my  perjuring  myself. 

Mrs.  Argles  spoke  of  Kuttahpore  in  accents  of  despair. 
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"  It's  the  sort  of  place,"  she  said,  "  in  which  you  always  feel  as 
if  it  was  Sunday,  and  you  get  stuck  in  for  years.  Government 
forgets  all  about  you  when  they  have  once  sent  you  to  Kuttah- 
pore.  I've  never  been  anywhere  else  since  I  married  Bob,  and 
I'm  sure  I  shall  die  and  be  buried  here  1  However,  now  you've 
come,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  we  may  be  more  lively;  we  wanted  a 
married  collector  so  badly  " 

''  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  make  much  difference,"  I  said  humbly. 

''  Oh  I  But  you  must,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Argles  laughing  and 
glancing  at  Andrew.  "You'll  have  to  give  teiinis  parties  and 
dinners  and  keep  us  all  going ;  that's  what  you  civil  service 
people  get  such  big  pay  for,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Boscawen  ?  " 

Andrew's  face  was  a  study,  but  to  my  great  relief  he  sup- 
pressed his  rage,  which  was  almost  boiling  over,  and  answered 
distantly  and  with  dignity  : 

'^  I  think  you  hardly  understand  what  you  are  talking  about, 
Mrs.  Argles ;  civilians  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  money 
beyond  mere  entertaining." 

**  Oh !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Argles.  **  Of  course,  I  remember.  Some- 
body told  me  that  civilians  generally  support  most  of  their 
relations  at  home,  which  naturally  would  make  a  difference." 

At  this  point  Andrew  left  the  room  with  a  loud  snort  of 
indignation,  evidently  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer. 
.    "  Talking  of  relations,"  went  on  Mrs.  Argles  placidly  to  me, 
•^have  the  Costellos  called  on  you  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied  ;  "  are  they  related  to  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Argles  burst  out  laughing. 
'  **  Oh !  Good  heavens,  no !  But  they  always  have  so  many  of 
their  kith  and  kin  living  with  them,  and  I  never  can  imagine  how 
they  do  it.  Mr.  Costello  is  in  the  Opium  department,  and  all  his 
sisters  and  his  wife's  sisters  live  with  them,  though  he  can't  be 
drawing  more  than  four  hundred  rupees  a  month.  They're  all 
as  black  as  your  shoe,  but  they  mean  very  well,  poor  things." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  Mrs.  Argles  questions  about  the 
other  people  in  the  station,  and  also  her  opinion  of  Mrs.  Herring, 
when  Andrew  entered  the  room  again  and  she  rose  to  go. 

"Horrid  woman  1"  exclaimed  Andrew  when  she  had  driven 
off.     "  She  doesn't  know  how  to  behave  herself !  " 

His  attention  was  diverted  from  the  manners  of  Mrs.  Argles 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pierce,  the  man  who  was  Andrew's 
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joint  magistrate,  and  who  had  acted  for  him  as  collector  during 
my  husband's  leave. 

He  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  me,  and  though  I  could 
see  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman,  he  did  not  impress  me 
very  favourably.  He  was  a  tall,  dark  man  with  large,  though 
good  features,  and  had  a  habit  of  carrying  his  nose  in  the  air, 
which  gave  him  a  cynical,  sarcastic  expression  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  little  failing  he  proved  to  be  a  great  deal  pleasanter  than  he 
looked. 

His  conversation  was  chiefly  about  the  prospects  of  the  shoot- 
ing in  the  cold  weather,  and  he  evidently  did  not  care  much  for 
ladies  or  their  society,  as.  he  addressed  most  of  his  remarks  to 
Andrew. 

The  other  bachelors  called  in  due  time ;  Mr.  Daintry  (Andrew's 
"  young  puppy  "),  who  was  a  good-looking  boy  with  latching  blue 
eyes  and  an  impudent  face,  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  like, 
and  a  canal  engineer,  Mr.  Cassell,  Mr.  Argles'  assistant,  whom 
Mrs.  Herring  had  mentioned. 

He  was  a  man  whose  face  I  never  could  remember  when  I  was 
not  actually  in  his  presence,  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  possessed  some  grievance  he  could  conscientiously  grumble 
about. 

The  Costellos  arrived,  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  their  best 
clothes,  the  mother,  two  daughters  and  a  couple  of  the  relations, 
all  packed  tightly  into  a  vehicle,  which  looked  as  if  it  was  only 
intended  to  seat  two  people  at  the  very  most,  and  from  which 
they  bulged  painfully  in  every  direction. 

I  enjoyed  myself  the  morning  they  came,  for  they  called 
between  the  orthodox  hours  of  twelve  and  two  while  Andrew 
was  away  in  his  "  kacheri "  trying  cases,  and  I  at  once  divined  that 
they  were  ill  at  ease  and  much  impressed  with  the  magnificence 
of  my  position  as  the  wife  of  the  "  Collector  and  Magistrate  of 
the  Kuttahpore  district."  Whereupon  I  indulged  in  great  airs, 
with  the  result  that  the  Costellos  departed  filled  with  an  over- 
powering amount  of  respect  and  admiration  for  me. 

When  the  excitement  of  these  calls  was  over  I  found  the  time 
hang  rather  heavy  on  my  hands.  Andrew  was  at  his  kacheri 
nearly  all  day  long,  and  our  evening's  amusement  consisted  of  a 
solemn  drive  together  in  the  wagonette,  which  was  our  only 
carriage,  always  along  the  same  road  which  ran  past  the  club. 
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where  the  ilite  of  Kuttahpore  gathered  every  evening  to  gossip 
and  play  tennis  and  badminton. 

The  club  itself  was  a  long  low  building  covered  with  creepers, 
with  a  nice  garden  and  two  tennis  courts  in  front,  where  I  used 
to  see  Mrs.  Argles  playing  vigorously  and  envy  her  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

Andrew  did  not  belong  to  the  club,  so  we  never  went  there, 
and  when  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  nice  to  belong 
to  it  he  dismissed  the  subject  so  decisively  that  I  knew  it  would 
be  no  good  alluding  to  it  again. 

^  I've  always  held  out  against  joining  these  clubs,  at  every 
station  Fve  been  in,"  he  said.  "  I  consider  it  a  sheer  waste  of  ten 
rupees  a  month.  Why  should  I  pay  for  other  people's  amuse* 
ments  ?     I  never  play  tennis,  billiards,  or  whist  myself" 

*  But  the  papers  ?  "  I  said  longingly. 

"  I  take  in  three  papers,"  replied  Andrew ;  "  the  Pioneer^  the 
Spectator  and  the  Illustrated  London  News.  They  contain  all  I 
wish  to  know,  and  are  my  own  property  after  I  have  read 
them." 

I  failed  to  see  wherein  the  advantage  lay,  but  said  nothing, 
feeling  that  argument  was  hopeless.  I  was  beginning  to  know 
my  husband's  character  by  d^rees,  and  I  had  already  learnt  that> 
once  having  made  up  his  mind  on  any  point,  he  rarely  gave  in^ 
and  that  if  I  wished  to  gain  my  own  way  in  any  matter  on  which 
we  disagreed,  it  must  be  by  stratagem  and  not  persuasion. 
•  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  during  the  last  two  days 
how  I  could  possibly  manage  to  renovate  the  drawing-room.  To 
T£iy  great  disappointment  I  had  found  that  Andrew  was  decidedly 
averse  to  getting  anything  new  for  the  house  at  all,  and  if  I 
opened  the  subject  he  generally  became  either  very  cross,  or 
treated  me  to  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  advantages  of  being 
able  to  "  make  things  ^d?,"  so  that  lately  I  had  left  the  matter 
alone. 

I  had  noticed  when  we  returned  Mrs.  Argles'  call,  that  her 
room  was  the  picture  of  prettiness  and  comfort  combined,  and  I 
enviously  longed  for  mine  to  be  the  same.  There  was  nothing 
expensive  in  Mrs.  Argles'  drawing-room.  The  curtains  were 
cheap  art  muslin,  the  chairs  enamelled  wicker-work,  and  the 
tables  common  wood,  but  covered  with  dainty  little  cloths  and 
knick-knacks.     Everything  was  arranged  with  taste,  and  the 
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room  looked  home-like  and  "  lived-in,"  while  I  never  entered  my- 
own  without  a  shudder. 

The  dismal  drugget  filled  me  with  disgust,  and  the  white  chairs 
looked  like  a  row  of  stout  old  ladies  helplessly  reposing  after  an 
enormous  meal,  and  seemed  to  stare  at  me  with  placid  disap- 
proval. The  huge  round  table  stood  stolidly  and  defiantly  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  ugly  little  pink  flower  vases  were  the 
only  ornaments  on  the  white  plaster  mantelpiece. 

At  last  I  became  desperate.  So  one  morning,  when  Andrew 
had  departed  for  kacheri,  I  determined,  after  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  some  trepidation,  to  make  a  final  effort  to  get  my 
own  way.  I  went  into  the  study  and  possessed  myself  of  a  price 
list- that  had  come  that  morning  from  a  shop  in  Calcutta,  and, 
armed  with  this,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  for  what  I  wanted. 

I  ordered  a  carpet,  several  pairs  of  light  curtains,  some  cretonne 
with  which  to  veil  the  "old  ladies,*'  a  plush  mantelpiece  border, 
and  a  few  photograph  frames  and  pretty  little  ornaments. 

I  gave  the  letter  to  Nazuf  Ali,  who  understood  that  I  wished 
him  to  post  it  at  once,  and  set  ofT  to  do  so,  and  then,  feeling 
rather  frightened  at  what  I  had  done,  I  resolved  that  I  would  say 
nothing  to  Andrew  until  the  things  actually  arrived,  when  there 
would  be  no  drawing  back  and  I  should  have  gained  my  point 
without  a  struggle. 

After  all,  I  considered,  why  should  I  not  have  a  decent  drawing- 
room  ?  I '  knew  Andrew  had  plenty  of  money,  and  I  could  not 
see  why  I  should  be  denied  such  a  trifling  pleasure  merely  be- 
cause he  possessed  idiotic  fads  on  the  subject 

CHAPTER  X. 

MY  FIRST  GAIETY. 

"  Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavour." — Cowper. 

A  FEW  days  after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  Calcutta  a  piece  of 
excitement  occurred  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Herrings'. 

"  What  shall  I  wear  ?  "  was  the  first  thing  I  said  to  Andrew  on 
reading  the  note. 

"  The  dress  you  were  married  in,  I  should  think,"  replied  my 
husband,  who  was  busily  devouring  his  breakfast 

"  I  can't,"  1  said.    "  It's  got  a  high  neck  and  long  sleeves  I " 
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*'  All  the  better,"  said  Andrew.  "  I  hate  seeing  women  in  low 
dre^s." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  in  a  high  neck,"  I  said  obstinately.  "  I've 
got  a  white  evening  dress  and  I  shall  wear  that." 

"Then  may  I  ask  why  you  consulted  me  in  the  matter?" 
inquired  Andrew  disagreeably,  taking  loud  sips  at  his  tea. 

I  clenched  my  fists  under  the  table,  I  felt  I  could  have  shaken 
him  with  pleasure.  "You'll  be  very  foolish  if  you  wear  out 
your  best  evening  dress  at  once,"  went  on  Andrew.  "  You  never 
know  what  people  may  not  be  passing  through  the  station  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  then  you  would  want  it." 

"  Fm  going  to  wear  it  on  Wednesday,  any  way,"  I  said. 

"  Oh !  very  well,"  said  Andrew,  rising  from  the  table  and 
preparing  to  start  for  "  kacheri ; "  "  but  if  it  gets  spoilt  please 
remember  that  I  shall  not  buy  you  another." 

I  blush  to  own  that  I  imitated  Tom's  vulgar  example  as  I 
watched  him  walking  down  the  drive,  and  made  faces  at  the 
retreating  figure,  to  the  amazement  of  Nazuf  Ali,  who  was 
standing  in  the  verandah  and  whose  presence  I  was  ignorant  of 
until  I  turned  and  saw  him  staring  stolidly  at  me. 

I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  my  bedroom  and  took  out  my  white 
evening  dress  to  have  a  look  at  it.  It  was  shameful,  I  reflected,  that 
I,  the  collector's  wife,  should  possess  only  two  evening  dresses,  and 
have  no  choice  as  to  what  to  wear  at  my  first  dinner  party ! 

Of  course  my  blacl^  was  out  of  the  question,  as  I  was  a  bride, 
and  my  wedding  dress  was  quite  impossible. 

I  put  the  white  gown  on  and  surveyed  myself  in  the  glass. 
Yes,  certainly  it  suited  me,  but  the  material  was  only  lace  and 
muslin,  and  I  was  convinced  that  rich  white  silk  or  satin  would 
have  been  far  more  becoming,  for  I  was  tall  and  rather  broad- 
shouldered  and  could  have  carried  it  off  well.  Perhaps  after  ali 
I  might  be  able  to  persuade  Andrew  that  such  a  dress  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  me  in  my  position. 

The  night  of  the  dinner  party  arrived,  and  when  I  was  dressed 
I  went  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Andrew's  dressing-room.  He 
was  in  front  of  his  looking-glass  when  I  entered,  tying  his  tie 
with  many  grunts  and  groans. 

"  Shall  I  do  that  for  you  ?  "  I  said  sweetly.  "  I  think  I  could 
manage  it" 

"  Yes,  do,  my  dear,"  he  replied  in  a  voice  of  relief.     "  I  do 
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detest  dining  put  Putting  on  my  dress  clothes  always  seems  to 
send  the  blood  to  my  head.  Poof!  How  hot  it  is  1  Don't  you 
feel  it,  Josie  ?  " 

"  It  tr  rather  hot,  but  I  don't  feel  it  much/'  I  said,  battling  with 
the  tie,  which  refused  to  come  right  "  There.  It's  done  at  last 
Now,  how  do  you  think  I  look  ?  " 

I  walked  away  a  few  paces,  and  stood  in  front  of  my  husband, 
who  put  up  his  eye-glass  and  surveyed  me  approvingly. 

"  Very  nice  indeed,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  like  low  dresses,  as  you 
know,  but  I  must  say  you  look  charming." 

Encouraged  by  this  speech  I  put  my  arm  through  his. 

"  Now,  Andrew,"  I  said  coaxingly,  "  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  nice  if  you  got  me  a  real  white  evening  dress  ?  You  know  this 
is  such  awfully  common  stuff,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand- 
some gown." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  the  matter  with  this  myself,"  said 
Andrew,  fingering  the  muslin  folds.  "  You  couldn't  wear  a  hand- 
some dress  here  ;  the  only  place  I  ever  dine  at  is  the  Herrings'." 

"  But  we  shall  give  dinner  parties  of  our  own." 

"  Then  you  can  wear  your  black,"  said  Andrew  decisively,  and 
choking  back  the  answer  that  rose  to  my  lips,  I  followed  him  to 
the  wagonette  which  was  waiting  outside. 

We  were  a  little  late,  and  found  almost  the  whole  station 
assembled  in  Mrs.  Herring's  drawing-room. 

"  How  d'you  do  ? "  said  our  hostess  in  her  sharp  shrill  voice, 
rustling  forward  to  meet  us.  "  Very  glad  to  see  you  here  to  dinner 
once  more,  Mr.  Boscawen." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Andrew  rubbing  his  hands,  "  many  a  good  dinnef 
have  you  given  me,  Mrs.  Herring  !  You  must  teach  my  wife  to 
cook  ;  do  you  remember  those  nice  little  potatoes  stuffed  with 
mince  that  you  used  to  give  me  ?  " 

While  these  interesting  reminiscences  were  being  exchanged 
between  my  husband  and  Mrs.  Herring  I  glanced  round  the  room 
at  the  other  people. 

There  was  Mrs.  Argles,  looking  very  sweet  and  pretty  seated  on 
the  sofa  with  Mr.  Cassell,  her  husband's  assistant,  and  evidently 
listening  with  much  sympathy  to  some  complaint  he  was  making. 

There  was  Mr.  Pierce  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  standing  in  a 
corner  by  himself  and  surveying  the  company  with  an  expression 
of  supreme  indifference. 
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Mr.  Daintry  was  apparently  making  himself  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Costello,  for  she  shook  her  fan  at  him  and  exclaimed,  ''  Oh  I 
you  naughty  man  1  ^'  while  her  fat  yellow  face  lit  up  with  a  broad 
smile,  and  a  daughter  and  one  relation,  whom  she  had  brought 
in  her  train,  burst  into  suppressed  giggles  of  admiration  and 
delight. 

I  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Herring,  a  fussy,  nervous  man, 
who  seemed  on  thorns  about  the  dinner  and  the  servants,  and 
hardly  listened  to  a  word  of  my  feeble  attempts  at  conversation, 
he  was  so  busy  watching  the  dishes  go  round  and  giving  orders 
in  a  loud  whisper,  which  his  wife  invariably  contradicted. 

Andrew  took  in  Mrs.  Herring,  and  had  Mrs.  Argles  on  the 
other  side  of  him,  which  latter  arrangement  did  not  seem  to 
please  him,  judging  by  the  expression  on  his  face. 

I  longed  to  hear  what  she  was  saying  to  him  to  make  him  look 
so  cross,  but  only  caught  scraps  of  the  conversation  here  and 
there,  so,  at  last,  finding  Dr.  Herring  hopeless  so  long  as  any- 
thing was  being  handed  round,  and  having  Mr.  Pierce  on  the 
other  side  of  me,  to  whom  I  was  afraid  to  talk,  I  sat  silent  and 
listened  to  the  others. 

"  Are  you  going  to  buy  a  horse  for  your  wife  ?  "  I  heard  Mrs, 
Argles  say  to  my  husband. 

"  No,"  replied  Andrew  shortly  ;  "  she  doesn't  ride." 

"  Oh  !  Then  what  will  she  do  when  you  take  her  about  the 
district  in  camp  ?  " 

"  Drive,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Then  are  you  going  to  hang  on  with  those  two  old  crocks  of 
yours  all  the  cold  weather  ?  "  she  asked,  smiling,  and  showing  her 
pretty  white  teeth.  "  One  of  them's  sure  to  come  down  soon, 
and  then  you'll  have  to  buy  another.  When  that  does  happen 
you  won't  foi^et  that  Bob  wants  to  sell  his  big  mare,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Argles,"  said  Andrew,  losing  his  temper,  "  I  can't 
see  what  it  matters  to  any  one  but  myself  how  many  horses  I 
keep  or  what  they  are  like  ! " 

"  It  matters  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  should  think,"  replied  Mrs. 
Argles  ai^mentatively,  pretending  not  to  see  her  husband,  who 
was  trying  to  frown  her  into  silence.       * 

"  Are  you  going  into  camp  again  by  yourself?  "  broke  in  Mrs. 
Herring  pitjdngly,  addressing  Mr.  Argles,  who  was  a  tall,  fair, 
good«natured-looking  man. 
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*'  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I'm  off  to-morrow.  Pve  no  end  of  inspection 
to  get  through.  I  can  get  along  quicker  by  myself,  and  my  wife 
hates  marching  fast" 

"  I  suppose  ^^i<  are  looking  forward  to  tent  life  with  your  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Boscawen  ? "  screamed  Mrs.  Herring  to  me  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  daresay  I  shall  like  it,"  I  replied  quietly,  seeing  that  this 
remark  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Argles,  who  looked 
up  quickly  from  her  plate. 

'^  I  advise  you  not  to  go  into  camp  more  than  you  can  help, 
Mrs.  Boscawen,"  she  said.  "You'll  be  bored  to  death.  Fancy 
having  nobody  to  speak  to  but  your  husband  from  morning  till 
night" 

Andrew  and  Mrs.  Herring  exchanged  horrified  glances,  which 
Mrs.  Argles  intercepted  and  then  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 

I  began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable,  and  wished  somebody 
would  talk,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Pierce  turned  round  and  ad- 
dressed me.  "  You  will  like  camp,"  he  said,  "  if  you  can  amuse 
yourself  easily.  Do  you  draw  or  paint  ?  You  would  find  plenty 
to  sketch." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  Fm  very  stupid.     I  don't  do  anything." 

"  Well,  you  might  go  in  for  collecting  beads.  I  think  coins  are 
too  difficult  a  subject,  unless  one  goes  in  for  studying  the  subject 
very  hard,  and  you  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian 
history.  But  a  bead  collection  is  very  interesting,  and  your 
husband  being  the  head  of  the  district,  you  would  find  them 
pretty  easy  to  get  hold  of." 

He  went  on  to  describe  his  own  collection,  promising  to  give 
me  some  specimens  to  start  with,  and  one  or  two  books  that  I 
must  read  on  the  subject  so  as  to  know  something  of  what  I  was 
doing.  I  listened  to  him  with  pleasure  as  he  described  the  queer 
old  mounds  in  the  district,  under  which  were  buried  remains  of 
ancient  Bhuddist  villages,  and  told  me  of  the  odd  things  that  had 
been  dug  out  of  them  from  time  to  time,  and  how  for  a  few 
coppers  little  native  boys  would  search  amongst  the  earth  after 
the  heavy  rains  until  they  found  and  handed  over  the  curious  old 
bored  stones  which  men  and  women  had  worn  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

I  was  fired  with  the  novelty  of  the  idea  of  a  bead  collection, 
and  asked  innumerable  questions  until  I  suddenly  became  aware 
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that  Mrs.  Herring  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  attract  my  at- 
tention, so  I  got  up  and  sailed  out  of  the  room  with  the  other  ladies. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  sitting  down  by  me  after  we  had 
reached  the  drawing-room,  "  I  never  heard  Walter  Pierce  talk  so 
much  ever  since  I've  been  at  Kuttahpore." 

"  He  seems  very  nice,"  I  said.  "  My  husband  tells  me  he  is 
shy,  but  I  don't  think  he  is,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Shy ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Argles ;  "  he's  no  more  shy  than  I 
am,  only  he  thinks  he's  too  clever  for  everybody  here,  and  that 
we're  not  worth  speaking  to." 

Mrs.  Argles  seemed  very  indignant  with  Mr.  Pierce.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  Douglas  ?  "  she  inquired  after  a  pause. 

"  Douglas  ?  "  I  reiterated,  wondering  who  she  meant. 

"  Oh  !  I  always  call  him  Douglas,"  she  explained.  "  I  mean 
Mr.  Daintry.  He  used  to  be  a  mash  of  mine  last  year,  but  now 
I  know  him  too  well,  and  you  can't  always  look  your  best  and 
take  the  trouble  to  be  amusing  before  people  you  are  awfully 
used  to.     Do  you  think  him  handsome  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very,"  I  said. 

"  I  believe  he's  been  rather  a  scamp,  and  his  people  aren't  over 
fond  of  him,  but  according  to  his  own  ideas  he's  only  an  ill-used 
martyr.     Your  husband  doesn't  like  him,  Mrs.  Boscawen." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  I  said,  thinking  of  the  little  influence  I 
possessed  over  Andrew. 

"  No,  but  you  can  be  kind  to  him  yourself.  The  poor  boy 
wants  friends,  and  I'm  too  frivolous  to  be  any  help  to  him." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Herring  came  over  to  talk  to  me.  "  What  a 
pretty  dress  that  is  of  yours,"  she  said,  sitting  down  near  me.  "  I 
shall  get  you  to  lend  it  to  me  as  a  pattern  for  Chatty  when  she 
arrives.  I'm  having  all  her  under-clothes  made  by  the  native 
tailor,  and  she's  only  bringing  a  few  dresses  just  as  models,  you 
know.  Some  of  your  styles  would  make  a  nice  little  change. 
I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  lend  you  anything  of  mine  to  copy 
that  you  may  fancy." 

I  almost  laughed  aloud  as  I  imagined  myself  arrayed  in  any- 
thing resembling  Mrs.  Herring's  baggy  purple  silk,  and  luckily 
the  gentlemen  entered  the  room  before  I  had  time  to  commit 
myself  in  any  way  regarding  the  loan  of  my  clothes. 

When  we  got  home  that  night  a  letter  was  put  into  Andrew's 
hands  as  we  entered  the  dining-room. 
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**  Good  heavens !  What  a  nuisance ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  read 
it 

"  Whaf  s  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked 

''Oh!  Only  some  muddle  in  the  district  I  shall  have  to 
drive  out  there  to-morrow,  and  I  expect  it  will  take  me  a  couple 
of  days  to  investigate  it" 

"  Am  I  to  come  too  ?  "  I  inquired,  stifling  my  longing  to  hear 
him  say  no. 

"  Of  course  not/'  he  replied ;  "  there's  no  accommodation  for  a 
lady  and  we  can't  take  tents  out  yet,  it's  too  hot ;  3^u  must  stay 
here  and  take  care  of  yourself,  unless  Mrs.  Herring  would  have 
you  for  the  time." 

"Oh!  no!"  I  cried  in  alarm  ;'"//f^w^  let  me  stay  here.  I 
assure  you  I  would  much  rather." 

"Well,  do  as  you  like,"  grumbled  Andrew.  "I  shall  have 
to  put  on  some  extra  servants,  either,  for  you  or  me ;  but  I 
suppose  if  you  would  rather  stay  here  I  must  let  you." 

I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  ungracious  permission  and  took 
care  to  say  no  more,  in  case  Andrew  should  change  his  mind. 

He  arranged  to  start  the  next  morning  early,  and  spent  a  long 
time  that  night  giving  minute  instructions  to  the  servants  and 
xnaking  arrangements  for  sending  things  out  to  his  destination. 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  was  glad  he  was  going. 
His  little  fads  and  hobbies  worried  me,  and  he  never  consulted 
-my  wishes  or  inclinations  in  any  matter.  But  as  I  looked  back 
to  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  I  saw  that  he  had 
alwa}^  been  the  same,  only  that  I  had  not  recognized  the  fact 
then  as  I  did  now. 

I  was  disappointed  with  my  marriage,  there  was  no  shutting 
my  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  came  over  me 
as  I  thought  of  being  tied  to  Andrew  for  ever ;  but  I  dispelled  it 
with  the  remembrance  that  at  any  rate  it  was  a  better  existence 
than  at  Ivy  Villa,  with  Aunt  Addie,  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
at  least  I  would  enjoy  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability  while  he 
was  away. 


{To  be  continusd.) 


B  X>iBit  to  Trofcaaor  Dr.  Hermann  paacn-^ 

dtecber'd  BudenhUnih. 

By  J.  ERROL. 

It  was  when  I  was  staying  in  the  picturesque  and  charming  town  of 
Wiesbaden  last  August  that  I  persuaded  Professor  Dr.  Hermann 
Pagenstecher  to  take  me  over  his  Augenklinik,  or  Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

This  is  a  favour  the  Professor  accords  not  to  the  many  but  to 
the  few,  for  he  is  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  is  not  by  any 
means  anxious  to  be  written  up,  or  seek  notoriety,  as  many  nota- 
bilities of  the  present  day  do.  It  is  not  the  German  custom,  and 
for  a  long  time  he  resisted  my  request,  but  knowing  that  I  was 
suffering  myself,  and  deeply  interested  in  everything  connected 
with  the  eyes,  and  seeing  how  much  I  wished  to  go  over  his 
Klinik  and  write  an  account  of  what  I  saw,  he  at  last  reluctantly 
gave  way,  and  one  morning  at  twelve  o'clock  I  wended  my  way 
along  theTaunusstrasse,climbed  a  number  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
right,  and  found  myself  in  the  garden  surrounding  the  Klinik,  from 
which,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  theTaunus  mountains 

and  the  leafy  orchards  and  vineyards  which  surround  the  town. 
It  is  a  delightful  place  for  the  patients  to  lounge  in  on  fine 

days,  and  for  the  little  children  who  are  under  Professor  Pagen- 
stecher's  treatment  to  play  in,  as  it  has  many  fine  trees  that  afford 
shelter  from  the  hot  sunshine,  which  in  August  is  a  trifle  trying, 
at  any  rate  to  those  who  are  not  natives  of  Wiesbaden,  and  who 
come  from  colder  and  less  well-favoured  spots.  There  are 
pleasant  seats  under  leafy  branches,  and  the  garden  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  stretching  nearly  to  the  Nerothal  in  the  front, 
and  to  the  Capellen  Strasse  at  the  back,  where  there  are  gates 
leading  out  into  that  street. 

The  hospital  is  in  three  divisions,  having  a  centre  and  two 
wings.  The  middle  is  quaint-looking,  and  has  an  old-world 
aspect.  It  is  buff-coloured,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
door.  This  hospital  was  founded  by  Professor  Pagenstecher's 
elder  brother  Alexander,  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  here  the 
brothers  practised  together  for  twelve  years,  performing  some 
wonderful  operations,  effecting  marvellous  cures,  and   as  their 

fame  spread  their  patients  naturally  increased  in  number,  and 
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it  became  necessary  to  add  a  wing,  which  was  done  in  1868. 
This  answered  for  a  while,  but  patients  still  coming  in  battalions 
from  far  and  near  to  consult  the  famous  brothers,  it  was  found 
that  the  suffering  people  who  sought  their  aid  could  not  be 
accommodated, .  and  so  in  1874  ^he  left  wing  was  erected,  and 
thus  the  building  has  stood  till  the  present  time. 

Eighty  in-patients  can  be  received,  while  the  number  of 
out-patients  attended  to  daily  is,  naturally,  not  limited.  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Hermann  Pagenstecher's  brother  died  in  1879, 2i"d 
since  that  date  he  has  carried  it  on  alone. 

Finding  my  way  to  the  general  waiting-room,  I  inquired  for 
the  Professor,  who  shortly  joined  me,  and  took  me  into  one  of  the 
women's  wards  as  he  was  going  his  rounds,  and  amongst  others 
had  to  visit  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  both  of  whose  eyes  he  had 
operated  on  for  cataract  three  days  before.  She  was  sitting  up 
in  one  of  the  narrow  scarlet-coverleted  beds,  in  a  ward  into  which 
the  broad  daylight  streamed  freely.  No  screen,  no  curtain,  or 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  shade  was  put  up  to  keep  the  light  from 
her  eyes,  as  one  of  the  two  hospital  doctors  who  accompanied  the 
Professor  removed  the  bandages,  and  I  was  told  that  Professor 
Pagenstecher  never  keeps  his  patients  in  a  dark  room  after  operat- 
ing, as  he  considers  it  makes  the  eyes  too  sensitive  when  the 
bandages  are  finally  removed. 

Having  cataract  in  both  eyes  myself,  and  having  been  told  by 
all  the  oculists  I  had  hitherto  consulted  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise, and  an  almost  unheard  of  thing  to  operate  on  both  eyes  at 
the  same  time^  I  not  unnaturally  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  this 
case.  The  old  lady  seemed  particularly  bright  and  chirpy,  and 
when  asked,  said  she  could  see  quite  well,  as  well  as  she  ever  had. 
The  bandages  were  not  to  be  replaced  on  her  eyes,  as  three  days 
had  elapsed  since  the  operation,  and  in  this  Klinik  patients  are  not 
kept  longer  in  the  bandages  than  three  days,  sometimes  only  two. 

At  this  stage  of  my  voyage  through  the  hospital.  Professor 
Pagenstecher  had  to  go  to  one  of  the  children's  wards  to  operate 
on  a  girl  of  six.  The  little  patient  was  lying  on  a  bed,  round 
which  stood  several  of  the  nurses,  two  of  the  hospital  doctors,  and 
Dr.  Leopold,  Professor  Pagenstecher's  assistant,  who  is  with  him 
at  his  private  Klinik,  and  assists  at  the  operations. 

The  iris  and  pupil  of  the  child's  left  eye  were  covered  entirely 
with  the  white  film  of  a  cataract,  and  it  was  deadened  to  pain  by 
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cocaine,  the  Professor  only  using  chloroform  in  very  bad  cases. 
This  operation  was  performed  with  such  skill  and  celerity,  the  Pro- 
fessor's manipulation  being  most  delicate  and  masterly,  that  a  few 
minutes  later  the  operator  was  showing  me  another  ward,  where 
several  children  were  waiting  to  be  examined.  Some  of  these  were 
tiny  creatures  barely  a  year  old, whom  neglect,  exposure,insufficient 
food  and  damp  had  made  fall  victims  to  diiTerent  diseases  of  the  eye. 

I  could  not  but  feel  intense  pity  for  them,  to  think  that  in  the 
dawn  of  life,  which  might  stretch  itself  out  to  many,  many  years, 
they  should  be  threatened  with  such  an  affliction  as  blindness. 
Some  were  so  small  they  had  to  be  placed  into  the  little  chairs,  in 
which  they  sat  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  one  who,  if  any  human 
being  could,  would  avert  the  calamity  menacing  them.  Other 
children  in  this  ward  were  of  various  ages  up  to  fifteen.  They  all 
looked  happy,  and  no  doubt  were  much  better  cared  for  in  the 
Klinik  than  in  their  own  homes. 

Here  also  were  several  women  waiting  in  a  group  to  have  their 
eyes  examined.  They  stepped  forward,  and  stood  before  the 
Professor  one  by  one,  a  glance,  in  most  cases,  sufficing  to  show  him 
that  they  were  going  on  satisfactorily.  One  had  been  operated  on 
very  successfully  the  day  before,  for  squinting.  The  eyes  had  be- 
come quite  straight,  and  looked  normal,  save  for  a  slight  redness  of 
the  eye-ball.  She  was  told  she  might  go  home  that  day,  and  re- 
ceived the  information  with  evident  delight,  no  doubt  wishing  to 
show  herself  to  husband  or  lover  in  her  new  comely  aspect.  The 
next  ward  we  visited  was  for  male  patients,  where  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  were  lying  in  the  beds,  or  sitting  beside  them.  Several, 
in  fact  the  majority,  had  cataract.  Some  had  been  operated  on 
the  day  before,  others  were  expecting  to  undergo  an  operation  at 
the  Professor's  hands  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  while  others  were 
looking  forward  to  being  discharged,  restored  to  sight,  shortly. 

Another  had  his  right  eyelids  growing  together  with  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  which  presented  a  bloodshot  and  horrible  appearance. 
This  was  a  remarkable  case,  but  curable  by  operation.  A  boy 
had  a  curious  line  across  his  eye,  another  man  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  a  very  serious  matter,  while  one  poor  fellow,  who  looked 
barely  thirty,  sat  dejectedly  in  a  corner  by  his  narrow  bed,  and  pos- 
sessed but  one  eye,  the  right.  Professor  Pagenstecher  having  a  few 
days  before  removed  the  left  entirely,because  it  was  the  only  chance 
of  saving  the  other,  there  being  great  sympathy  between  the  eyes. 
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From  the  male  wards  we  went  upstairs,  where  I  saw  the  nurse's 
room,  with  a  window  between  hers  and  the  patients',  through 
which  she  can  peep  at  any  time  of  the  night,  and  see  how  they  are 
getting  on.  Some  of  the  upper  rooms  are  most  comfortably 
furnished,  and  are  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  who  can 
pay  two  and  a  half  marks  a  day. 

The  very  poor  receive  every  care  and  attention  at  this  Augen- 
klinik  gratis ;  those  who  are  not  so  necessitous  pay  a  mark  a 
day.  These  upper  rooms  command  a  6ne  and  extensive  view  of 
the  picturesque  and  many-spired  town  of  Wiesbaden,  with  its 
numerous  handsome  buildings,  stately  churches,  and  its  surround- 
ings of  luxuriant  orchards  and  flourishing  vineyards,  while  in  the 
distance  a  glimpse  is  seen  of  the  broad  Rhine,  curving  along  like 
a  flashing  silver  ribbon,  between  emerald  banks,  with  a  back- 
ground of  giant  mountains,  looming  in  misty  greyness  against  the 
clear  blue  of  the  sky. 

This  is  the  largest  eye  hospital  in  the  North  of  Germany,  but 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  those  who  seek  the 
aid  of  Professor  Dr.  Pagenstecher's  skill,  and  so  he  is  going  to 
erect  a  larger  one  just  at  the  back  of  the  present  building,  on 
what  is  now  the  lawn,  which  will  accommodate  at  least  one 
hundred  patients,  and  which  will  have  every  modem  sanitary 
arrangement  and  improvement. 

The  wards  in  the  present  building  are  not  so  long  as  in  our 
hospitals,  and  are  rather  pleasanter,  I  think.  They  are  lofty,  airy, 
square  rooms,  light  and  cheerful,  and  each  one  is  furnished  with  a 
large  white  china  close  stove  in  the  middle,  reaching  from^floor  to 
ceiling  after  the  usual  German  fashion.  The  narrow  beds  are  ar- 
ranged as  ours,  only  there  is  greater  space  left  between  each,  and 
they  are  covered  with  peculiarly  bright  red  blankets.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  intensely  brilliant  save  an  oflicer's  scarlet 

coat. 
The  nurses  are  a  capable,  smart-looking  set  of  women,  and 

much  younger  than  the  majority  of  nurses  in  English  hospitals. 

I  did  not  see  one  who  looked  thirty,  though  of  course  some  of 

them  may  be  older  than  they  look,  and  one  who  showed  me 

some  of  the  upper  rooms,  while  the  Professor  was  called  away 

for  a  few  minutes,  was  apparently  about  eighteen,  and  a  very 

pleasant  girl,  who  spoke  English  fluently,  without  the  slightest 

foreign   accent     They  all  wore  blue-and-white  striped  cotton 
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dresses,  white  bib-aprons,  snowy  lawn  corqnet  caps,  with  short 
square  tabs  at  the  back,  large  white  turn-down  collars,  and  no 
cuffs,  which  I  thought  a  pity,  as  it  gave  an  unfinished  look  to  an 
otherwise  neat  and  pretty  dress. 

Of  course  the  Professor  took  me  down  to  the  spacious  kitchens, 
beautifully  clean,  showing  plainly  what  a  pride  German  servants 
take  in  keeping  their  places  in  exquisite  order ;  the  long  dining- 
room  where  all  patients  able  to  leave  their  beds  dine,  the  laundry, 
the  bath-room,  and  all  the  domestic  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  patients. 

This  hospital  is  a  civil  one,  does  not  belong  to  the  town  or 
the  state,  but  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  administered  by  a  staff  of  five  men,  controlled  by 
the  Government  Professor  Pagenstecher  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
commission,  atid  has  entirely  the  medical  functions  of  the  hospital. 

Patients  are  received  of  every  nation  and  of  every  religion. 

The  founder,  Alexander  Pagenstecher,  was  born  at  Wallau, 
near  Wiesbaden.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Wurzburg,  Paris, 
and  other  places,  and  after  founding  the  then  small  hospital,  went 
to  London,  Berlin  and  Paris,  in  order  to  study  and  consult  with 
Graefe,  Bowman,  Critchett  and  Sechel,  to  improve  his  knowledge 
of  the  human  eye.  The  poor  of  North  Germany  have  much  to 
be  thankful  to  him  for,  and  the  folk  of  Wiesbaden  have  named  one 
of  their  streets,  turning  out  of  the  Nerothal,  Pagenstecherstrasse. 

After  having  seen  all  that  there  was  to  be  seen,  I  left  the 
hospital  with  the  Professor,  and  as  we  walked  through  the  garden 
and  down  the  Capellen  Strasse,  he  spoke  of  his  hope  of  soon 
being  able  to  commence  building  his  new  Klinik,  and  his  plans 
for  ity  which  he  means  to  design  himself.  We  turned  to  the 
right,  and-  went  through  a  little  gate  into  another  garden,  at  the 
back  of  his  private  Klinik,  Taunusstrasse,  59.  Here  he  showed 
me  a  pet  vine,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  for  it  gave  ample 
promise  of  bearing  a  goodly  harvest  of  grapes. 

In  his  private  Klinik  wealthy  patients  stay,  when  the  case  is 
very  serious,  and  for  operations.  The  house  is  a  large  white  one, 
with  a  projecting  portico,  which  was  covered,  when  I  saw  it,  with  a 
purple-blossomed  creeper, that  clung  round  pillars  and  peeped  in  at 
windows,  and  gave  it  a  most  picturesque  aspect.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  up  to  a  glass-panelled  door,  which  opens  straight  into  the 
rather  dark  waiting-room.  It  contains  the  white  close  stove,  usual 
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in  all  German  houses,a  table  well  supplied  with  English  and  foreign 
magazines  and  papers,  a  bookcase,  several  busts  of  celebrated  men, 
some  fine  pictures,  and  a  variety  of  couches  and  chairs  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  patients  who  seek  advice. 

This  room  has  three  doors :  the  entrance,  one  leading  to  the 
garden,  and  one  at  the  side  that  opens  into  the  consulting  room, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  is  the  dark  room,  shaded  by  long 
black  velvet  curtains,  where  the  patients'  eyes  are  examined,  and 
here  I  may  remark  that  Professor  Pagenstecher  does  not  torture 
his  patients  by  dilating  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  I  have  suffered 
such  agony  for  from  twelve  to  four-and-twenty  hours  after  having 
my  pupils  dilated  with  belladonna  and  other  things,  that  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  great  relief  I  heard  him  say  it  was  not  necessary,  that  he 
could  see  all  he  wanted  to  with  my  eyes  in  their  normal  condition. 

All  the  details  of  each  case  are  written  down  in  a  book  by  his 
assistant,  Dr.  Leopold,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  it  leaves  the 
Professor  free  to  study  the  eyes  before  him,  and  no  doubt  saves  a 
large  amount  of  trouble  and  strain,  for  if  he  forgets  anything  he 
has  only  to  ask  his  assistant  about  it,  who  at  once  refers  to  the 
book.  Dr.  Leopold  is  present  at  every  consultation.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  I  went  over  the  Klinik,  the  daughter 
of  the  Princess  Christian  consulted  Professor  Pagenstecher. 

Patients  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  benefit  by  his  skill, 
America,  Australia,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  &c.  Even  from  India 
come  some  of  her  dusky  sons,  and  he  numbers  amongst  his 
patients  many  of  the  great  ones  of  this  world. 

As  my  readers  doubtless  know  from  reports  in  the  papers  and 
society  journals,  he  has  been  treating,  at  different  times,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  a  great  many  of  our 
English  nobility.  The  last-named  "honourable  member"  has 
been  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the  eyes  for  some  years  past, 
and  it  has  been  his  custom,  in  the  recess,  to  travel  to  Wiesbaden 
and  have  them  examined.  Professor  Pagenstecher  was  able  to 
assure  him,  after  the  examination  last  year,  that  no  operation 
was  necessary,  and  that  his  eyes  are  stronger  than  they  formerly 
were.  The  Princess  Christian  first  consulted  the  Professor  in 
1887,  and  sought  his  advice  every  year  regularly  until  1 891,  and 
it  was  his  skill  in  treating  our  Queen's  daughter  that  brought 
his  name  prominently  before  the  British  public. 
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Prince  Christian  also  consulted  him  after  the  loss  of  his  eye  last 
summer,  and  received  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  sight  of 
the  uninjured  eye  would  remain  as  good  as  before  the  accident. 

Duke  Karl  Theodor  of  Bavaria,  or  I  should  say,  "  in  "  Bavaria 
— for  the  family  title  is  "  in,"  and  noty  as  is  generally  supposed, "  of" 
— brother  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  who  is  himself  a 
wonderfully  clever  oculist,  is  a  great  professional  friend  of  Professor 
Pagenstecher's,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  been  to  Wies- 
baden to  visit  his  Augenklinik,  and  to  perform  operations  with  him, 
taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Wiesbaden  Augenheilanstalt. 

Duke  Karl  Theodor  has  an  eye  hospital  of  his  own  of  a  very 
novel  description  at  Bad-Kreuth,  built  on  a  plateau,  on  the  side  of 
Holenstein,  one  of  the  Alpine  range  which  divides  Bavaria  from 
the  Tyrol.  The  Benedictine  monks  in  the  eighth  century  were 
given  the  lovely  valley  of  Weissnach,  in  which  this  high  Alp  lies. 
They  soon  discovered  that  the  waters  of  the  mineral  spring  in  their 
demesne  possessed  wonderful  curative  properties,  and  built  baths 
at  Kreuth  to  which  the  sick  and  suffering  monks  were  sent  to  be 
restored  to  health  and  strength.  This  original  building  was  burnt 
down  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  larger  one  which  Abbot  Quirinus  IV.,  according  to  the  ancient 
monastic  records,  added  to  very  considerably  in  1707. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Benedictine  order  at  Tegem  in  1803, 
Bad-Kreuth  was  sold  and  the  land  farmed.  King  Max  of  Ba- 
varia bought  It  some  few  years  later,  and  his  wife.  Queen  Caroline, 
bequeathed  it  to  her  son,  Duke  Maximilian,  who  in  his  turn  left 
it  to  his  second  son,  Duke  Karl  Theodor,  the  romantic  marriage 
of  his  elder  son.  Prince  Ludwig,  in  1857  with  the  Baroness  Von 
Wallersee,  obliging  him  to  surrender  his  rights  as  future  head  of 
the  family,  leaving  Karl  Theodor  to  take  his  place. 

Bad-Kreuth  is  charming  ;  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise.  Around 
it  flourish  the  ash,  birch,  beech,  pine  and  silver  fir,  though 
some  nine  hundred  feet  higher  up  only  the  pines  and  firs  are 
found,  while  beyond  the  great  grey  crest  of  the  mountain  is 
barren.  Here  also  bloom  the  yellow  violet,  columbine,  cam- 
panula fern  and  orchid,  the  blue  Alpine  rose,  the  mountain 
forget-me-not,  the  snowy  edelweiss  and  the  delicate  maiden- 
hair. From  a  lofty  point  in  the  Alps  a  stream  comes  raging  and 
rushing  down  the  rocks,  leaping  in  foamy  cascades  from  one 
jutting  point  to  another,  and  is  joined  by  two  other  mountain 
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streams — ^the  Klambach  and  the  Gerlosbach — which  all  swirl 
onward  together  until  they  reach  the  large  lake  at  Tegem-See. 
The  view  from  Bad-Kreuth  is  most  lovely,  a  feast  for  the  eyes, 
but  many,  alas  1  who  go  there  cannot  appreciate  it,  at  any  rate, 
before  they  have  benefited  by  Duke  Karl  Theodor's  skill. 

Any  one  may  consult  him  as  they  would  any  ordinary  oculist. 
The  rich  he  makes  pay  him  the  usual  fees  great  and  skilful 
doctors  receive  from  their  patients,  but  to  the  poor  and  needy  he 
is  kindness  and  generosity  itself.  Not  only  does  he  bring  his 
charges  down  to  a  level  to  suit  their  slender  purses,  but  from 
some  he  will  take  no  fee,  and  boards  and  lodges  them  as  well, 
while  they  are  under  his  care,  treating  them  as  guests. 

Numbers  of  Germans  from  the  southern  states  go  to  Bad- 
Kreuth  in  the  three  summer  months,  looking  upon  it  as  a  health- 
resort,  and  this  is  Duke  Karl  Theodor's  golden  time,  for  they 
pay  liberally,  and  as  the  estate  produces  almost  everything  that 
is  consumed  in  the  establishment,  naturally  a  good  surplus  is  left 
There  is  a  brewery  and  a  bakery,  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  guests  as  there  would  be  in  any  hotel.  In 
May  and  September  the  duke  closes  his  doors  to  these  paying 
guests  and  receives  his  "friends: "  people  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  pure  exhilarating  Alpine  air,  and  yet  whose 
pride  forbids  them  asking  for  assistance,  and  they  are  treated 
with  as  much  courtesy  as  the  richest  of  the  summer  guests. 

There  is  also  Das  Konighaus,  a  plain-looking  house,  which  is 
kept  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  is  supposed  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  their 
use,  for  it  is  generally  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  petty 
German  princes,  who  are  invariably  poor.  Rich  royalties,  how- 
ever, occasionally  spend  a  short  time  at  Das  Konighaus. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  To  return  to  Professor  Pagenstecher : 
he  was  bom  at  the  lovely  watering  place  of  Langenschwalbach, 
Nassau,  on  1 6th  September,  1 844.  H is  studies  were  commenced  at 
an  early  age,  and  pursued  at  Berlin,  Prague,  Greifswald,  Marburg, 
and  other  places.  He  graduated  very  brilliantly  at  Wurzburg  in 
1867,  displaying  exceptional  cleverness  in  all  he  did.  He  joined 
his  brother  Alexander  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  surgeon  soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  but  continued  to  study.  In  the  winter 
of  1869-70  he  visited  London,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1871-72. 
In  the  spring  of  '72  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
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where  he  remained  until  the  autumn,  when  he  returned  to  Wies- 
baden, sharing  all  the  management  of  the  Klinik  with  his  brother 
until  1879,  when,  as  I  have  before  stated,  by  the  death  of  the 
latter  the  direction  devolved  solely  upon  him. 

The  title  of  Professor  was  bestowed  on  him  some  few  years 
ago^  and  he  has  several  decorations.  He  has  written  a  good 
deal,  especially  about  ophthalmology.  His  principal  works  are  a 
large  one  about  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  eyeball,  and  a 
book  and  different  papers  about  cataract  operations. 

Hirsch  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works:  "Atlas  der 
Pathologischen  Anatomie  des  Augapfels,"  published  at  Wies- 
baden in  1875;  "Die  Operation  des  Grauen  Staares  in  Ge- 
schlassener  Kapsel,"  *'  Fall  von  Verletzung  des  Nervus  Opticus," 
"Ueber  Erweiterung  des  Petit'schen  Canals  und  Consecutive 
Ablosung  des  Glaskorpers,"  "  Ueber  Massage  des  Auges." 

Most  of  these  were  published  in  1879,  ^^^  I  gathered  from  the 
Professor's  conversation  that  he  has  not  written  a  great  deal  of 
late  years,  his  time  being  too  much  taken  up  seeing  patients,  who 
begin  coming  to  his  house  in  the  Taunusstrasse  at  7  a.m.,  and 
go  on,  with  only  the  intermission  of  something  over  an  hour, 
when  he  goes  round  the  Klinik»  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Professor  Pagenstecher  has  a  high  opinion  of  English  hospitals, 
and  he  told  me  he  thinks  humanity  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
to  the  great  English  surgeon,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  for  introducing 
into  surgery  the  antiseptic  treatment.  Professor  Pagenstecher  is 
married  and  has  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He 
speaks  English  fluently,  and  with  so  little  accent  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  he  is  not  an  Englishman.  He  is  very  sympathetic 
and  pleasant,  and  encourages  his  patients  to  hope  for  the  best 
when  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  hope  to  cling  to.  His  manner  is 
quiet,  and  at  a  consultation  he  says  little,  yet  he  impresses  one 
with  a  sense  of  power  and  capability,  and,  indeed,  he  has  a  very 
thorough  grasp  and  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  the 
eye.  After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  desultory  conversation  under 
the  vine  leaves  I  shook  hands  with  the  Professor,  who  was 
momentarily  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  young  princess,  and 
wended  my  way  along  the  broad  Taunusstrasse  to  my  hotel  to 
prepare  for  the  journey  to  England,  the  object  of  my  visit  to 
Wiesbaden  having  been  accomplished. 


^be  t)0U6e  tbat  3acft  Suilt. 

By  DARLEY  DALE, 
Author  of  "Fair  Katherine,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,*'  etc. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  SHRIMPING   PARTY  GIVEN   BY  THREE  OLD  MAIDS. 

On  the  shore  of  St.  Clement's  Bay,  Jersey,  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  sea,  stands  a  large  thatched  cottage ;  it  is  approached  by 
a  long  drive  between  shrubberies  of  tree-camellias,  white  laures- 
tinus,  arbutus,  myrtles,  weigelias,  hydrangeas  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  large  lawn  with  beds  cut  in  it, 
which  in  the  month  of  June  were  brilliant  with  bedding  plants. 

The  cottage  is  entered  by  a  porch  hung  with  roses ;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  creepers,  passion-flowers,  wisterias  and  Virginian 
creepers ;  on  each  side  of  the  porch  are  borders  of  bulbous  roots, 
a  succession  of  which  were  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

Just  now,  large  arum  lilies  and  pink  belladonnas  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  close  to  the  drawing-room  windows  stoocla  large 
magnolia,  whose  great  pure  white  blossoms  shed  their  delicious 
perfume  around. 

At  the  side  of  the  house  was  an  old-fashioned  garden,  in  which 
poppies,  sunflowers,  holly-hocks,  antirrhinums,  foxgloves  and  other 
annuals  and  perennials  grew  in  beds,  making  a  mass  of  colour. 

In  this  cottage  lived  three  maiden  ladies.  Into  the  delicate 
question  of  their  ages  we  need  not  at  present  enter,  for  it  was  a 
subject  upon  which  they  were  very  touchy ;  suflice  it  to  say  that 
had  the  two  elder  ladies  married  at  their  birth,  they  would  have 
celebrated  their  golden  weddings  before  this  story  opens. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  not  married  during  the  half- 
century  which  followed  their  entrance  into  the  world. 

Miss  Sophia  Keppel  was  the  eldest  of  these  sisters  by  several 
years  ;  she  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  snow-white  hair,  rather 
a  grand  manner,  and  she  was  always  handsomely  dressed  ;  she  still 
spoke  of  her  sisters  as  "the  girls,"  and  she  treated  them  as  children. 

Miss  Lydia  was  the  youngest,  but  she  had  seen  more  than 
forty  summers  ;  she  was  a  little  delicate,  refined  woman,  not  an 
invalid,  but  very  fragile,  and  very  incompetent. 
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Miss  Dorcas  was  a  great  contrast  to  both  of  her  sisters  ;  she  was 
a  big  masculine-looking  woman,  with  short  grizzly  hair,  which 
curled  all  round  her  head  ;  she  wore  no  stays,  and  she  dressed  in  a 
style  happily  peculiar  to  herself,  and  not  likely  to  become  general. 

Miss  Lydia  affected  a  girlish  style  of  dress,  a  taste  which  often 
brought  her  into  contact  with  Miss  Dorcas,  who  was  an  out- 
spoken woman,  who  expressed  her  opinions  on  all  subjects  with 
great  freedom. 

Different  in  appearance,  they  were  also  different  in  tastes  and 
character ;  Miss  Keppel  was  a  clever,  intellectual  woman,  well  read, 
and  au  courant  with  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 

Miss  Lydia  was  romantic,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
reading  novels,  in  which  she  lived  over  again  her  own  life,  reading 
herself  into  the  heroines  and  her  old  lovers  into  the  heroes.  She 
also  worked  beautifully,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  church  embroidery. 

Miss  Dorcas  was  masculine  in  all  her  tastes ;  she  could  climb  a 
tree  as  well  as  any  boy  in  Jersey,  and  once  caused  quite  a  scandal 
in  the  island  by  doing  so,  to  put  a  bird  which  had  fallen  out  of  its 
nest  into  it  again. 

"  She  is  no  lady,"  said  some  nouveaux  riches^  on  whom  the 
Miss  Keppels  had  not  called,  on  hearing  of  this  escapade. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  when  she  heard  of  it ;  "  but 
mother  remembered  the  time  when  their  grandfather  stood  behind 
our  grandfather's  chair  at  dinner." 

Miss  Dorcas  was  a  great  gardener,  and  did  almost  all  the 
flower  garden  herself ;  she  kept  poultry,  which  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  her  time,  and  she  rode  every  day,  quite  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  exercising  her  horse  and  her  dogs,  which  always  went 
with  her,  as  for  her  own  pleasure. 

In  fact,  her  time  was  spent  out-of-doors,  for  weather  made  no 
difference  to  her,  and  she  was  rarely  in  the  house  during  day- 
light, except  for  meals. 

Miss  Keppel  was  the  housekeeper  ;  "  the  girls,"  she  was  wont 
to  say,  had  no  idea  of  housekeeping,  and  in  proof  of  her 
assertion  she  used  to  relate  a  story  of  what  took  place  on  one 
occasion  when  she  was  in  England. 

Miss  Dorcas  on  this  occasion  undertook  the  housekeeping. 
Miss  Lydia  being  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  it. 

Miss  Dorcas,  however,  had  no  vocation  for  domestic  duties  ; 
moreover,  she  had  theories  on  the  subject,  and  one  of  her  theories 
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was :  It  was  great  waste  of  time  and  thought  to  order  dinner 
every  day ;  why  not  order  it  for  the  week  instead  of  for  the  day? 

Accordingly,  she  ordered  roast  chicken  and  custard-pudding 
for  the  first  week,  as  being  Miss  Lydia's  favourite  dishes  ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week  she  ordered  roast  duck  and  cherry 
tart ;  but  on  the  second  day  of  roast  duck  Miss  Lydia  struck,  and 
begged  she  might  be  allowed  to  order  dinner  in  future. 

She  started  with  one  pigeon  and  jelly  the  first  day,  and  two 
jack  snipe  and  creams  the  second ;  when  Miss  Dorcas  declared 
she  was  starved ;  whereupon  the  cook  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
undertook  to  keep  house  till  her  mistress's  return ;  so  perhaps  Miss 
Keppel  was  right  in  saying  "  the  girls  "  were  no  housekeepers. 

The  English  mail  arrives  in  the  morning  in  Jersey,  and  as  it  is  the 
principal  event  of  the  day,  its  arrival  at  Guernsey,  its  departure,  its 
coming  in  sight  of  Jersey,  arrival  in  the  harbour  and  despatch  of 
letters  from  the  post  office  are  all  duly  signalled  from  Fort  Regent 

One  of  Miss  Lydia's  great  amusements  was  to  sit  at  the  window 
and  watch  the  mail's  proceedings,  and  announce  to  Miss  Keppel 
its  progress  ;  she  had  done  it  in  her  youth  when  she  had  a  lover  in 
England,  and  it  pleased  her  in  her  age  to  keep  up  her  interest  in  it 

"  The  mail  is  flagged,  Sophy,"  she  said  one  day  at  the  end 
of  June. 

"  Dear  me,  and  the  carriage  is  not  ready ;  we  shall  scarcely  be 
in  time  ;  it  will  never  do  to  have  that  child  standing  on  the  pier 
and  no  one  to  meet  her.  I  believe  she  is  very  pretty  too,"  said  Miss 
Keppel,  hurrying  off  to  meet  Amy  Keppel,  their  self-invited  guest 

Miss  Amy  Keppel  had  never  seen  her  great-aunts,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  Miss  Sophia  so  good-looking  and  so 
well  dressed,  for  she  had  arrived  under  the  impression  that  Jersey 
people  did  not  dress  much,  whereas  she  soon  found  the  Jersey 
ladies  get  their  fashions  from  Paris,  and  are  always  rather  before- 
hand with  their  friends  in  England. 

"  Here  she  is,  girls,"  cried  Miss  Keppel,  ushering  Amy  into  the 
pretty  old-fashioned  drawing-room. 

Miss  Lydia  came  forward  and  gave  a  peck  like  a  little  bird  at  one 
of  Amy's  cheeks,  and  Miss  Dorcas  saluted  her  on  the  forehead, 
while  Miss  Amy  professed  her  delight  at  making  her  great-aunts* 
acquaintance  in  her  sweetest  voice  and  most  fascinating  manner. 
•  "  Little  hypocrite,  I  shan't  like  her,"  thought  Miss  Dorcas,  who 
was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  took  violent  likes  and  dislikes. 
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But  Miss  Sophy  and  Miss  Lydia  were  carried  by  storm  ;  Amj^s 
beauty  captivated  them,  and  her  charming  manner  at  once  won 
their  hearts ;  for  the  first  few  days  she  could  not  do  wrong,  but 
they  soon  found  that  although  Amy  had  no  objection  to  be 
petted  and  called  a  child,  she  had  not  the  least  intention  of  being 
treated  like  one,  unless  it  happened  to  suit  her  convenience. 

"  Do  you  know  many  people  here,  Aunt  Sophy  ?  "  asked  Amy  a 
few  days  after  her  arrival,  during  which  period  she  had  been  try- 
ing to  think  of  some  way  of  meeting  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  Yes,  dear,  we  call  on  all  the  best  people,  and  as  we  are  such 
old  residents  we  know  a  good  many,  but  one  has  to  be  very  par- 
ticular, very  particular  indeed.  You  know,  people  say  no  one 
comes  to  Jersey  who  is  not  broken  down  in  health  or  in  reputa- 
tion." 

"  I  have  always  heard  the  society  is  very  second-rate,"  said*  Amy. 
"Then  you  know  nothing  about  it;  some  of  the  best  people 
here  are  by  no  means  second-rate,"  interposed  Miss  Dorcas. 
"  Cross  old  guy,"  thought  Amy. 

"  The  new  regiment  has  only  just  arrived.  I  have  not  called 
on  any  of  the  married  people  yet,  but  I  must  do  so.  If  you 
care  about  it  you  may  go  with  me,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

Amy  jumped  at  this  offer,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  persuasion, 
she  induced  Miss  Keppel  to  go  that  afternoon,  hoping  to  meet 
Mr.  Lockwood  at  one  of  the  houses,  or  at  least  to  find  out  where 
he  was  quartered. 

As  her  good  and  his  evil  star  would  have  it,  he  was  calling  on 
the  colonel's  wife  when  they  arrived  there,  and  Miss  Keppel 
finding  he  knew  Amy  very  well,  invited  him  to  lunch  with  her 
the  following  day. 

Amy  was  enchanted  ;  she  would  have  the  field  all  to  herself 
now,  and  if  she  did  not  succeed  lin  engaging  herself  to  Mr. 
Lockwood  before  she  left  Jersey,  never  as  long  as  she  lived 
would  she  endure  the  torture  of  the  passage  there  again.  He 
was  evidently  delighted  to  see  her,  and  now  that  horrid  little  Joy 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  Amy  had  little  doubt  of 
succeeding  in  landing  her  fish. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation  since  Amy  arrived  was  the 
census,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  the  .following  week,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Misses  Keppel. 

"  It  is  as  bad  as  the  Inquisition/'  said  Miss  Dorcas. 
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"  It  is  disgraceful  in  a  free  country,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  It  is  wicked,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"It  is  very  unpleasant,  for  of  course  they  don't  keep  the 
returns  secret,  though  they  pretend  to,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  And  you  are  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  you  falsify  them," 
said  Amy  cheerfully. 

"  I  certainly  'shall  not  state  my  age  for  the  benefit  of  the 
census  clerk,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  I  shall  put  of  full  age,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  My  dears,  you  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  I 
shall  fill  up  the  paper,  being  the  head  of  the  house,  and  no  one 
else  will  have  a  voice  in  the  matter ;  no  one  will  see  it,"  said 
Miss  Sophia,  with  dignity. 

"  The  girls "  looked  somewhat  crestfallen,  but  reflecting  that 
no  matter  what  age  Miss  Sophia  put  them  down,  she  must  put 
herself  older,  they  were  somewhat  comforted ;  while  Amy  re- 
gistered a  mental  vow  that  she  would  see  that  census  paper  after 
it  was  filled  up  by  hook  or  by  crook,  a  vow  she  fulfilled  religiously. 
The  census  came  under  discussion  the  following  day  at  luncheon, 
for  it  was  to  be  taken  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  quite 
won  the  three  Miss  Keppels'  hearts  by  agreeing  with  them  that  it 
was  a  very  disagreeable  institution,  particularly  in  an  island 
of  so  unique  a  character  as  he  understood  Jersey  was. 

"  Do  you  think  any  one  states  their  true  age,  Mr.  Lockwood  ?  ** 
asked  Miss  Sophia. 

**  A  great  many  do  not,  I  am  sure,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  just  a  little,  a  little,  incorrectly?  "  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  I  think,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be  quite  ex- 
cusable," said  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  I  don't.  I  can't  bear  anything  the  least  bit  untrue,"  said 
Amy ;  "  besides  the  penalty  is  so  very  heavy,"  she  added. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Oxburgh  lately,  Miss  Amy  ? "  said 
Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  Yes  ;  Felix  is  gone  to  London  to  begin  his  mad  career  by 
walking  the  hospitals,  and  they  have  made  some  new  acquaintance 
with  whom  Joy  seems  to  be  intimate." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  changing  colour. 

"  Yes ;  Frances  says,  *  Joy  is  'devoted  to  the  captain,'  but 
she  IS  very  cautious,  she  mentions  no  names,"  said  Amy,  watching 
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Mr.  Lockwood's  handsome  face  narrowly,  to  see  if  her  barbed 
and  poisoned  arrow  had  gone  home. 

Apparently  it  had,  for  he  was  very  silent  for  some  time  after, 
but  Amy  got  him  into  the  garden  after  luncheon,  and  under 
her  luring  influence  he  rallied. 

"  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  since  that  day  when  you  drove  off 
with  Joy,  and  left  me  all  alone  with  that  horrid  Mr.  Selsey.  It 
was  very  unkind  of  you,  and  on  your  last  day,  too,"  she  began. 

"  You  were  the  unkind  one  not  to  come,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood, 
looking  at  the  beautiful  face  by  his  side,  half  hidden  under  an 
enormous  garden  hat. 

"  I  could  not  risk  breaking  my  neck,  even  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  your  society." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  think  it  enjoyable  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  What  do  you  suppose  I  have  come  to  Jersey 
for  ?  " 

"  To  see  these  charming  old  aunts  of  yours." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  I  endured  eight  hours  of  torture,  to  which 
the  rack  is  nothing,  for  the  sake  of  playing  backgammon  with 
Aunt  Sophy,  quarrelling  with  Aunt  Dorcas,  and  listening  to 
Aunt  Lydia's  romance  of  her  youth." 

"  I  daren't  flatter  myself  you  came  to  see  me,"  said  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  who  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a  flirtation  with  this 
beautiful  girl,particularly  since  Joy  appeared  to  have  forgotten  him. 

"  We  won't  pursue  the  subject ;  I  can't  tell  the  truth,  and,  as 
Aunt  Lydia  says,  it  is  very  wicked  to  tell  fibs.  Have  you  ever 
been  to  a  shrimping  party  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  I'll  get  Aunt  Sophy  to  give  one  if  you'll  promise  to 
come.  They  are  one  of  the  features  of  Jersey  society,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  see  one ;  you  catch  shrimps  and  you  picnic  on 
the  rocks,  that  is  all  I  know  at  present  about  it.    Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Won't  I  ?  It  sounds  delightful,  and  with  you  it  will  be  more 
than  I  deserve." 

"  After  your  conduct  that  day  at  Oxbui^h,  so  I  think ;  but 
I  am  of  a  forgiving  disposition.  There  are  all  three  of  my 
aunts  looking  for  us  in  different  directions ;  we  had  better  join 
Aunt  Sophy  and  suggest  the  shrimping  party,"  said  Amy. 

Miss  Sophy  quite  entered  into  the  idea  of  giving  a  shrimping 

party,  and  since  the  time  had  to  be  arranged  to  suit  the  tide, 
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Miss  Dorcas,  who  knew  all  about  the  tides,  was  called  to  fix  a 
suitable  day,  and  before  Mr.  Lockwood  left,  a  day  in  the  following 
week  was  fixed  for  the  shrimping  party,  and  Miss  Sophia  sent 
out  some  invitations. 

On  the  day  after  Mr.  Lockwood's  visit  the  census  was  to  be 
taken,  that  is  to  say,  the  census  clerk  would  call  the  following 
morning  for  the  paper,  which  was  to  be  filled  in  with  the  names 
of  all  who  slept  in  the  house  the  previous  night. 

Miss  Sophia  duly  filled  this  paper  in  during  the  evening,  and 
locked  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  her  davenport,  the  key  of  which,  as 
Amy  knew,  was  kept  in  a  little  silver  box  on  the  top  of  it. 

That  night,  when  the  house  was  quiet  and  every  one  supposed 
to  be  asleep,  a  white-robed  figure  crept  noiselessly  down  from 
Amy  Keppel's  room  to  the  drawing-room  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand.  She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  then,  going  to  the 
writing-table,  she  opened  the  little  silver  box,  took  out  the  key 
and  unlocked  the  davenport  drawer,  at  the  top  of  which  lay  the 
census  paper. 

Amy  seized  the  paper  with  delight,  and  to  her  joy  found  it 
was  not  yet  sealed,  though  had  it  been  it  would  only  have  given 
Amy  a  little  extra  trouble,  it  would  not  have  baffled  her. 

"  I  would  willingly  give  five  pounds  to  see  the  inside  of  this, 
if  I  could  not  see  it  for  nothing,"  thought  Amy,  as  she  opened 
the  paper ;  "  my  curiosity  to  know  what  age  Aunt  Sophia  has 
confessed  to  is  so  great" 

That  curiosity  was  soon  gratified ;  there  it  stood  in  Miss 
Keppel's  clear  handwriting : 

Sophia  Anne  Keppel,  gentlewoman,  50. 
Dorcas  Mary  Keppel,  gentlewoman,  45. 
Lydia  Jane  Keppel,  gentlewoman,  40. 

*'  The  old  hypocrite !  Why,  she  is  sixty,  if  she  is  a  day,  and  I 
don't  believe  Aunt  Dorcas  will  ever  see  fifty-five  again.  Oh ! 
Aunt  Sophy,  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  naughty,  as  that 
silly  little  Lydia  would  say.  I  must  really  put  a  stop  to  this ; 
it  will  never  do  to  deceive  the  States,  as  you  call  your  Jersey 
Government,  in  this  way ;  I  must  make  a  few  little  corrections," 
said  Amy  to  herself,  as  she  sat  down  to  the  writing-table  and 
took  up  a  pen. 

Now  one  of  Miss  Amy  Keppel's  many  accomplishments  was, 
she  could  imitate  any  handwriting  with  the  greatest  ease  ;   what 
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she  had  to  do  now  was  to  alter  the  figures,  not  to  imitate  them, 
a  much  more  difficult  task,  but  one  to  which  her  talent  was  equal. 

With  a  stroke  of  her  pen  she  altered  the  five  to  an  eight  in 
Miss  Keppel's  age,  making  it  eighty  instead  of  fifty;  with 
another  stroke  she  altered  the  four  in  Miss  Dorcas's  age  to  a 
seven,  making  her  age  seventy-five,  and  then  she  turned  the 
ought  in  Miss  Lydia's  age  to  a  nine,  making  it  forty-nine. 

"  ril  let  her  off  easily,  silly  little  creature  ;  she  isn't  fourteen  in 
understanding." 

Then  she  took  a  penknife  and  with  great  care  erased  a  little 
piece  of  the  four  and  five  which  remained,  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
ink  was  dry  she  folded  the  paper  up  and  put  it  back  into  the  drawer, 
locked  it  up,  put  the  key  in  its  place,  and  went  back  to  her  bed. 

She  did  not  fall  asleep  immediately,  however ;  one  thought 
disturbed  her.  Suppose  Aunt  Sophy  were  to  find  out  the  altera- 
tions before  she  gave  the  paper  to  the  collector ! 

This  might  be  awkward ;  she  might  send  her  niece  back  to 
England  at  once,  before  the  shrimping  party  came  off,  and  that 
would  not  at  all  suit  Miss  Amy  Keppel's  plans. 

She  almost  repented  of  her  conduct,  but  she  never  allowed 
anything  to  rob  her  of  her  beauty  sleep  except  a  ball,  so  she 
quickly  dismissed  all  unpleasant  thoughts  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  she  woke  in  the  morning  she  woke  with  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  close  to  her  Aunt  Sophy  till  the  collector  called,  feeling 
quite  sure  Miss  Keppel  would  not  open  the  paper  while  she  was  in 
the  room,  but  to  her  relief  the  man  called  soon  after  breakfast. 

"  May  I  see  it  before  it  goes,  dear  Aunt  Sophy  ?  "  said  Amy  as 
she  took  hold  of  Miss  Keppel's  arm  and  accompanied  her  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Certainly  not,  you  inquisitive  puss,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

**  Well,  then,  do  let  me  seal  it  and  give  it  to  the  man,  may  I  ?" 
pleaded  Amy. 

"  Yes,  you  may  do  that  if  you  like,"  said  Miss  Keppel,  who 
was  inclined  to  spoil  her  beautiful  niece. 

So  Amy  sealed  and  delivered  the  paper,  and  to  her  intense 
delight  saw  the  man  break  the  seal  and  open  it  before  he  was 
halfway  down  the  drive,  a  fact  she  hastened  to  report  to  her  aunts. 

"  How  excessively  impertinent ! "  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  How  dreadfully  awkward,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  How  very  unpleasant  for  us  if  we  go  to  the  town  church. 
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It  IS  the  man  who  carries  round  the  plate  who  is  collecting  the 
papers,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Collects  the  alms,  you  mean,  Dorcas,  not  carries  round  the 
plate,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  mean  what  I  said,  and  I  shall  hate  thSit  man 
for  the  future,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  You  would,  indeed,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  put  your  age 
down,"  thought  Amy. 

But  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,  and  the  Miss 
Keppels  did  not  know  of  the  trick  their  angelic-looking  niece 
had  played  them.  This  was  rather  a  drawback  in  Amy's  esti- 
mation ;  she  wanted  to  see  Miss  Dorcas  dance  with  rage  and 
Miss  Lydia  cry  with  vexation,  so  she  made  up  her  mind  to  con- 
fess it  to  Miss  Sophia  after  the  shrimping  party  was  over. 

Amy  was  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  delight  to  this 
party,  having  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  Mr.  Lockwood  should 
propose  to  her  that  day.  She  saw  her  shaft  about  Joy's  devo- 
tion to  the  captain  had  wounded  him  sorely.  His  jealousy  was 
aroused,  a  few  more  remarks  of  a  similar  nature  would  shake  all 
his  faith  in  Joy,  and  who  knew  better  than  Miss  Amy  Keppel 
that  the  heart  is  soonest  caught  in  the  rebound  ? 

She  saw  him  on  the  intervening  Sunday  at  the  town  church, 
where  she  persuaded  Miss  Sophia  to  take  her,  pretending  she  had 
never  seen  a  garrison  service.  Miss  Sophia  was  not  particular 
where  she  worshipped,  so  she  complied  with  Amy's  request. 
She  was  Broad  Church  in  her  views. 

Miss  Dorcas  was  Low  Church,  and  never  entered  the  town 
church,  because  the  surplice  was  worn  in  the  pulpit. 

Miss  Lydia  was  High  Church,  and  never  entered  it  because 
there  were  ladies  in  the  choir,  so  Amy  trusted  to  her  Aunt 
Sophia,  who  was  always  the  most  willing  to  oblige  her. 

Miss  Sophia  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  so  she  asked 
him  to  drive  back  with  them  and  spend  the  evening,  in  the 
course  of  which  Amy  found  an  opportunity  of  saying  she  feared 
Joy  would  develop  into  a  terrible  flirt  as  she  grew  older. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity ;  I  am  so  grieved  about  it,  for  Joy  is  so 
pretty.  She  will  break  a  great  many  hearts,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Amy 
with  a  mournful  expression,  very  becoming  to  her  style  of  beauty. 

"  She  did  not  strike  me  as  a  flirt,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  beat- 
ing the  high  box  fences  they  were  passing  with  his  cane. 
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"  But  doesn't  that  show  how  accomplished  she  is  in  the  art  ?  " 
said  Amy  gently,  with  a  touch  of  sympathy  infused  into  her 
voice,  just  sufficient  to  let  Mr.  Lockwood  know  she  was  aware 
he  was  a  victim  to  Joy's  arts,  and  knowing  it,  felt  for  him. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  this  matter.  Frances's  letters  are  full  of 
Joy's  devotion  to  this  captain.  I  can't  think  who  he  is,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  before  Aunt  Sophy  calls  us  in.  I 
have  been  very  wicked,  very  wicked  indeed,  and  I  am  going  to 
confess  my  wickedness  to  you,  because  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  too  well  of  me." 

"That  would  be  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  with  an 
admiring  glance  at  his  beautiful  companion. 

"  Wait  till  you  know  what  I  have  been  doing,"  said  Amy,  and 
then,  after  giving  him  a  humorous  but  exaggerated  description 
of  the  terror  the  census  taking  had  been  to  her  aunts,  she  told 
him  of  the  trick  she  had  played  them,  laying  such  stress  upon 
the  contrition  she  had  since  felt,  that  Mr.  Lockwood  took  a  very 
lenient  view  of  her  conduct. 

"  Don't  you  really  think  it  was  very  wicked  of  me  ?  " 

"No,  particularly  as  they  don't  know  it,  so  they  won't  feel 
mortified." 

"That  is  the  worst  of  it.  I  am  longing  to  tell  dear  Aunt 
Sophy,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  make  her  unhappy,  so  I  don't, 
and  yet  it  would  be  such  a  relief  to  my  conscience.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  a  tender  conscience.  Really,  I  think  I 
must  make  a  resolution  never  to  play  a  practical  joke  again. 
That  trick  Joy  dragged  me  into  at  Oxburgh  ought  to  be  a  warn- 
ing to  me.  I  blame  myself  very  much  for  that.  I  ought  to  have 
resisted  all  Joy's  entreaties,  and  firmly  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Selsey  had  given  Mr.  Lockwood 
quite  a  different  version,  the  true  version,  in  fact,  of  this  story, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two,  he  very  naturally 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Amy  had  been  very  much  maligned. 

Accordingly,  he  began  to  pity  her,  and  as  he  already  admired 
her  exceedingly,  when  pity  became  joined  to  admiration  and 
pique  to  pity,  there  was  very  little  wanting  to  make  it  all  into 
love,  or  rather  love's  counterfeit. 

"  The  shrimping  party  will  do  it,"  thought  Miss  Amy  Keppel, 
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when  Mr.  Lockwood  finally  tore  himself  away,  having  kept  the 
house  up  till  the  unwonted  hour  of  eleven. 

"  On  the  Sabbath,  too,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"I  don't  see  that  the  day  makes  any  difference,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  Particularly  as  this  is  Sunday ;  yesterday  was  the  Sabbath,' 
said  Miss  Lydia,  putting  away  some  needlework. 

MissLydia  always  made  a  point  of  doing  needlework  on  Sunday. 
She  was  under  the  very  erroneous  impression  that  it  was  a  Catholic 
practice,  and  she  was  fond  of  coquetting  with  CatholicisnL 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  my  fault,  but  I  can't  help  being  just  a 
little  attractive  to  the  other  sex,  can  I,  Aunt  Sophy  ?  "  said  Amy 
in  her  sweetest  manner. 

"  Go  to  bed,  you  too  charming  child,  or  I  won't  forgive  you," 
said  Miss  Sophy. 

"  Charming,  indeed ! "  snorted  Miss  Dorcas  as  Amy  skipped 
away.    "  Forward  and  low  form,  I  call  her." 

"  I  never  went  so  far  as  Amy  goes,  in  my  youth ;  we  should 
not  have  thought  it  good  style,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  Nonsense,  girls ;  Amy  is  excellent  style,  and  I  won't  have  a 
word  said  against  her.  It  is  easy  to  see  Mr.  Lockwood  is  be- 
coming desperately  in  love  with  her.  I  am  quite  surprised,  for  I 
didn't  observe  anything  the  first  day,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  I  observed  that  she  made  a  dead  set  at  him  both  the  first 
day  and  to-day,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Dorcas,  will  you  go  to  bed,  please  ?  "  said  Miss  Keppel  in  her 
severest  tone. 

"  With  pleasure.  I  should  have  gone  an  hour  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  flirtation  on  the  sofa,"  with  which  parting  shaft 
Miss  Dorcas  retired. 

These  good  ladies  had  their  little  tiflfs,  which  perhaps  relieved 
the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  Amy's  presence  contributed  to 
the  multiplication  of  their  differences,  for  while  Miss  Keppel 
spoilt  her,  Miss  Dorcas  disliked  her  intensely  and  Miss  Lydia 
was  jealous  of  her. 

The  day  of  the  shrimping  party  was  warm  and  fine,  so  warm 
that  Miss  Dorcas's  wisdom  in  choosing  a  morning  instead  of  an 
afternoon  for  the  fishing  was  soon  apparent. 

The  plan  was  for  the  young  people  to  meet  at  Miss  Keppel's 
house  at  ten  precisely ;  they  were  then  to  go  by  train  to  the  next 
station  to  a  place  called  Le  Hocq,  where  there  were  lovely  sands, 
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and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  beautiful  pink  shrimps.  Here 
the  fishing  was  to  be  prosecuted  till  luncheon,  which  was  to  be 
eaten  on  the  rocks,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  fire  was  to  be  lighted 
and  the  spoils  of  the  shrimping  nets  cooked  for  tea,  when  some 
older  people  were  to  join  them. 

The  shrimpers  were  an  old  colonel  and  his  two  daughters,  two 
boys  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  the  sons  of  the  clergyman  of  Miss 
Lydia's  church,  and  Amy,  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Now,  Amy,  mind,  you  must  put  on  your  very  oldest  clothes, 
for  if  you  mean  to  catch  any  shrimps  you  must  wade  knee-deep," 
said  Miss  Dorcas  at  breakfast. 

"  I  am  dressed  ready.  Aunt  Dorcas ;  I  have  only  my  hat  and 
gloves  to  put  on,"  said  Amy,  who  was  dressed  in  a  clean  white  dress, 
very  simply  made,  with  some  knots  of  pale  blue  ribbon  about  it 

"  Dressed  for  a  shrimping  party  ?  Why,  you  look  as  if  you 
were  going  to  a  flower  show  or  a  wedding.  You  must  put  on  an 
old  ulster.     I'll  lend  you  one,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

''Thank  you.  I  am  going  as  I  am,"  said  Amy,  in  a  tone 
which  settled  the  matter  completely. 

"  Umph  I  Well^you  won't  catch  many  shrimps,"  said  MissDorcas. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  if  I  land  the  fish  I  am  angling  for,  you  may 
catch  all  the  shrimps,"  thought  Amy. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  other  shrimpers  had  arrived,  and  they  were 
on  the  way  to  the  station,  Amy  insisting  in  carrying  her  net, 
because  she  said  it  was  such  a  picturesque  object  She  certainly 
looked  most  picturesque  in  a  large  leghorn  hat  trimmed  with 
forget-me-nots — ^not  accidentally, we  may  be  sure — her  white  dress, 
her  blue  ribbons,  and  her  shrimping-net  over  her  shoulder. 

The  tide  goes  out  nearly  two  miles  at  Le  Hocq,  and  it  had 
been  ebbing  for  three  hours  when  they  got  there.  It  was  no  use 
beginning  to  fish  till  the  half-tide.  Miss  Dorcas  said,  for  the  best 
shrimps  were  to  be  caught  in  certain  pools  among  some  rocks 
not  accessible  until  the  half-tide. 

"  Now,  before  we  begin,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Lockwood,  as  you 
are  a  stranger,  that  the  tide  comes  in  very  rapidly  here.  It  won't 
turn  until  one  o'clock,  but  it  will  be  quite  safe  where  we  are  now 
up  till  two,  when  I  propose  to  have  luncheon ;  so  in  case  we  get 
separated  I  warn  you  to  turn  back,  if  you  go  out  as  far  as  the 
tide  does,  before  one  o'clock,  or  you  will  have  to  run  for  your  life." 

"  Does  it  come  in  so  very  fast,  then  ?  "  said  Amy. 
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**  Yes,  it  does  ;  strangers  rarely  believe  it ;  but  it  is  true,  isn't  it, 
Colonel  Brown  ?  "  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Dorcas,  I  will  be  very  careful,"  said  Mr. 
Lockwood. 

"  The  others  know  all  about  the  tide  as  well  as  I  do,  so  now  let 
us  begin.     Polly  and  her  father  are  off  already,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

The  shrimping  now  began  in  real  earnest  with  the  old  shrimpers, 
and  Miss  Dorcas  and  the  rector's  two  boys  were  soon  far  ahead 
of  the  others ;  they  followed  the  tide,  leaving  the  pools  for  the 
others,  for  not  one  of  the  trio  cared  the  least  about  getting  wet, 
Miss  Dorcas  the  least  of  the  three. 

They  waded  knee-deep,  pushing  their  nets  along  before  them, 
each  time  they  brought  them  up  catching  some  shrimps,  but 
unless  the  fish  were  a  good  size  they  threw  them  in  again,  for 
the  Jersey  shrimp  is  really  a  small  prawn,  and  the  larger  the  fish 
the  better  the  prawn. 

Very  often  some  young  crabs,  star-fish  and  jelly-fish  were 
brought  up  in  the  net,  but  always  two  or  three  transparent 
bodies  of  the  prawns  were  jumping  about  among  the  spoib; 
sometimes  they  were  too  quick  for  the  fisher  and  jumped  back 
into  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  very  hot,  and  stooping  over  a  shrimping-net  is 
back-breaking  work,  but  Miss  Dorcas  and  her  two  companions 
cared  nothing  for  sunstroke  or  back-ache  so  long  as  they  caught 
the  most  and  the  biggest  prawns,  for  they  had  challenged  the 
colonel  and  his  daughters  to  a  match. 

"Those  others  won't  catch  many.  Amy  is  not  dressed  for 
shrimping,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  They  seem  too  much  occupied  with  each  other,"  said  Willy 
Jimpson,  looking  back  for  a  minute  at  Amy  and  Mr.  Lockwood. 

They  were  standing  by  a  pool,  Amy  holding  up  a  large  sun- 
shade, Mr.  Lockwood  holding  a  shrimping-net,  for  they  had  only 
one  between  them,  over  which  their  heads  were  bent  so  closely 
that  at  this  distance  they  seemed  to  be  touching. 

"  I  say,  what  a  joke  1  I  believe  they  are  kissing,"  cried  Jack,  the 
elder  boy. 

"  I  am  sure  they  are,"  said  Willy. 

"  Nonsense,  boys.  Don't  look,  pray';Jit  is  not  proper  if  they  are. 
Leave  them  alone,  and  fine  sport  they'll  have,"  said  Miss  Dprcas 
sarcastically,  thinking  of  the  shrimps. 
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"  They  will,  but  they  won't  catch  many  shrimps,"  said  Jack  in 
an  undertone  to  his  brother,  thinking  of  quite  another  kind  of  sport  • 

Presently  Jack  looked  round  again. 

''  I  say,  Miss  Dorcas,  they  have  given  shrimping  up  as  a  bad 
job ;  they  are  sitting  down  under  the  shadow  of  those  rocks  now." 

"  There  let  them  sit,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  and  there  they  did  sit 
as  long  as  the  bo}^  were  in  sight  of  them,  which  was  till  the  tide 
turned,  when  they  worked  their  way  back  round  the  other  side  of 
these  rocks,  and  so  lost  sight  of  the  lovers,  if  lovers  they  were. 

"  How  jolly  it  looks,"  said  Jack  Jimpson,  as  at  Miss  Dorcas's 
bidding  he  reluctantly  turned  away  from  the  deep  blue  sea,  roll- 
ing far  away  till  it  melted  in  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  unbroken  by 
anything  save  some  gulls,  who  flapped  their  white  wings  as  they 
skimmed  in  waving  circles  over  the  sea. 

"  It  does  ;  but,  boys,  if  we  don't  make  straight  for  the  shore,  and 
pretty  quickly,  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  the  tide,"  said  Miss 
Dorcas. 

She  pointed  to  the  sea,  which  was  creeping  treacherously  round 
them,  for  the  tide  does  not  advance  at  one  uniform  pace ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  creeps  in  eddies,  which  flow  in  on  the  right  and  left 
and  then  meet,  so  that  if  you  are  walking  between  these  arms  of 
the  sea — the  "  cruel  crawling  "  sea — ^you  are  embraced  before  you 
know  where  you  are.  As  it  was.  Miss  Dorcas  was  not  a  bit  too 
soon  ;  she  and  the  boys  had  to  run,  and  in  so  doing  Miss  Dorcas 
slipped  and  fell  into  a  pool,  from  which  the  boys  fished  her  out, 
and  with  her  wet  skirts  clinging  to  her  and  impeding  her  progress, 
she  had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  racing  the  tide. 

When  at  last  she  reached  the  luncheon  place,  where  Miss 
Keppel  and  Miss  Lydia  and  the  servants  had  arranged  a  most 
tempting  cold  luncheon,  she  was  so  hot  and  tired  that  she  did  not 
at  first  notice  that  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Amy  were  not  there,  and 
the  two  boys  were  much  too  busy  comparing  their  catch  with  the 
Browns*  to  observe  their  absence. 

"Where  are  Amy  and  Mr.  Lockwood?"  said  Miss  Keppel, 
suddenly  pausing  in  carving  a  chicken. 

"  Why,  goodness  me !  where  are  they  ?  "  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  We  have  not  seen  anything  of  them  all  the  morning,"  said 
Colonel  Brown. 

"  Nor  have  we.  I  thought  they  were  with  you,  Dorcas,"  said 
Miss  Keppel. 
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"  Not  they ;  the  last  time  I  saw  anything  of  them  they  were  by 
those  rocks ;  they  are  drowned  if  they  have  not  moved  before 
now/'  said  Miss  Dorcas  grimly,  pointing  to  a  group  of  rocks 
a  mile  from  where  they  were  sitting,  now  quite  surrounded  and 
partially  covered  by  the  tide. 

"  There  is  something  there  now ;  it  looks  like  a  lady's  sunshade 
on  the  top  of  one  of  them,"  said  Jack  Jimpson. 

"That  is  what  it  is,  and  those  two  fools  are  sitting  under 
it,  gazing  at  the  sea,"  b^an  Miss  Dorcas. 

**  No,  Miss  Dorcas,  not  at  the  sea  ;  they  know  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that,"  said  Jack  Jimpson 

''  And  unconscious  that  they  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  I  am 
afraid  we  must  defer  luncheon  till  we  have  rescued  them,"  said 
Miss  Keppel. 

''  It  is  all  we  shall  ever  do  to  save  them,"  said  Colonel  Brown, 
swallowing  a  tumblerful  of  claret  before  starting  to  the  rescue. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THE  SAND. 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly  as  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Amy  started 
on  their  shrimping  expedition,  and  the  wet  sands  glistened  like 
silver,  and  the  pools,  lined  and  fringed  with  dark  green  and  purple 
sea-weeds,  made  purple  patches  on  the  vast  expanse  of  wet  sand, 
stretching  away  farther  and  farther  as  the  blue  sea  ebbed  lower 
and  lower. 

"  It  is  very  hot  Don't  you  think  one  net  will  be  enough  for 
us  ?  "  said  Amy. 

"  Plenty ;  far  more  convenient  than  two,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  shrimping  was  decidedly  limited. 

For  the  purpose  of  shrimping  as  these  two  people  conducted 
that  operation,  one  net  was  certainly  more  convenient  than  two, 
but  any  one  of  the  other  six  shrimpers  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  shrimping  without  a  net  as  of  shooting  without  a  gun. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  and  Amy's  method,  however,  was  peculiar  to 
themselves :  he  carried  the  net  till  they  came  to  a  pool ;  then  he 
swept  the  pool  lightly  with  it,  and  brought  it  back  to  Amy ;  then 
they  bent  over  it  till  their  heads  touched,  and  examined  its  contents. 

"  Oh !  what  a  lovely  little  piece  of  sea-weed.  I  must  keep 
that,"  Amy  would  exclaim. 

Then  the  sea-weed  got  entangled  with  other  sea-weed,  and 
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then  his  fingers  got  entangled  with  her  fingers,  and  took  longer 
to  extricate  than  the  sea-weed. 

''  Oh  !  there  is  a  shrimp.  Look !  a  lovely  transparent  thing, 
like  the  spirit  more  than  the  body  of  a  fish.  Let  me  catch  it," 
and  Amy's  little  hand  would  close  over  the  shrimp. 

''  Oh,  it  is  all  prickly  1  I  can't  hold  it  I  Quick,  quick  I  put 
your  hand  over  mine,  or  we  shall  lose  it."  And  then  his  hand 
closed  over  hers  tightly  enough  to  secure  a  dozen  shrimps,  and 
there  it  remained,  till  at  last  Amy  suggested  the  shrimp  should 
be  put  into  the  basket 

Then  Amy's  hand  went  into  the  net  again,  and  a  baby  crab 
pinched  one  of  her  pink  fingers,  whereupon  Mr.  Lockwood 
punished  the  crab  by  killing  it,  and  would  have  rewarded  the 
finger  by  kissing  it,  but  he  was  not  allowed. 

Amy  Keppel  knew  better  than  that. 

"You  must  not  be  naughty,  or  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
Aunt  Sophy,"  and  she  held  a  warning  finger  up  at  him,  and 
looked  so  charmingly  beautiful  that  he  longed  to  seize  her  and 
kiss  not  the  finger  but  her  lovely  face. 

"  Nonsense.  You  are  not  going  back  to  those  dear  old  ladies 
till  luncheon.  We  are  going  to  be  happy  for  once  in  our  lives 
and  have  this  morning  all  to  ourselves.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  it  for  days,"  said  he. 

"  So  have  I,"  sighed  she. 

"  If  I  could  only  be  sure  that  was  true,"  said  he. 

"  It  is ;  but  if  I  could  only  be  sure  there  was  another  shrimp 
in  that  net,"  said  she. 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  should  be  sure,  I  suppose,"  said  she. 

"  I  should  be  supremely  happy,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  there  is ;  look,  it  is  jumping  about  there.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
beauty.    Do  catch  it,"  said  she. 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  do,"  said  he,  but  apparently  he  was 
not  alluding  to  the  shrimp,  for  he  emptied  the  net  into  the  pool. 

"  Oh,  you  tiresome  man.    Why  have  you  done  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  shall  have  to  keep  dragging  this  net  in  and  out  of 
the  water  all  the  morning,  if  we  are  going  to  catch  any  shrimps. 
That  is  the  game,"  said  he,  pulling  the  net  out  again. 

"  It  is  very  hard  work,  and  very  hot,"  said  Amy. 

"  Very.     Let  us  catch  one  more  shrimp  to  put  with  the  one 
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we  have  caught,  and  then  give  it  up.     It  is  not  good  even  for 
shrimps  to  be  alone/'  said  he. 

So  then  there  was  more  entangling  of  fingers  and  sea-weed, 
and  pinching  and  pricking  of  fingers,  and  killing  of  baby  crabs, 
and  catching  of  transparent  shrimps,  and  then,  as  far  as  these 
two  were  concerned,  the  shrimping  came  to  an  end ;  and  they 
came  to  some  red  granite  rocks,  and  turning  their  backs  to  the 
sea,  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  one  and  took  off  their  hats. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Oxburgh  again  ? "  said  he,  a  faint 
hope  lingering  in  his  breast  that  after  all  Joy  might  be  true  to  him. 

"  No.  I  fear  Joy  is  too  much  taken  up  with  this  captain  to 
write,"  said  Amy. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  and  what  is  he  in  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  In  the  Guards,  I  think,"  she  said.  "  He  is 
a  watch-dog  of  some  kind,  so  the  Guards  will  do,"  she  thought 

'  And  Fm  only  a  poor  sub  in  the  Line,"  thought  he. 

"  Joy  is  not  likely  to  go  in  for  anything  but  cavalry,"  said  she, 
following  his  thoughts. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  parvenus  in  the  cavalry  now-a-days," 
said  he. 

"Of  course  ;  but  dear  Joy  is  such  a  child  ;  she  does  not  know 
that  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  regiment  that  matters.  Now,  if 
I  loved  a  man,  I  would  marry  him  if  he  were  only  a  private. 
Of  course  I  mean  a  gentleman  who  for  some  reason  had  had  to 
enlist  as  a  private.  I  think  love  is  everything,  and  riches  and 
rank  nothing  in  comparison." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  but  supposing  the  love  is  not  returned  ?" 
said  he,  thinking  of  Joy. 

"  But  supposing  it  is  ?  "  whispered  shcj  moving  the  least  bit 
nearer  to  him,  thinking  of  herself. 

Something  in  her  voice  made  him  look  earnestly  at  the  beauti- 
ful face  so  close  to  his,  more  beautiful  now  than  he  had  ever  seen 
it,  for  the  delicate  cheeks  were  tinted  with  a  brilliant  pink,  the 
pale  blue  eyes  had  a  dangerous  light  in  them  as  they  met  his"; 
and  then  the  blue-veined  lids  drooped,  and  the  faultless  profile 
was  turned  to  him,  and  Amy  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  tear 
trembled  on  the  long  lashes,  and  the  sweet  lips  quivered,  and  as 
the  Methodists  say,  "  it  was  borne  in  upon  "  Jack  Lockwood  that 
this  beautiful  girl  was  in  love  with  him. 

"  Amy !     Is  it  possible  that  you   can  care  for  me — you  so 
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beautiful,  so  accomplished,  so  good — for  a  poor  sub  like  me,  with 
scarcely  a  penny  besides  my  pay  and  my  adjutancy  to  bless 
myself  with  ?     Tell  me,  is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  what  you  have,  but  what  you  are,"  whispered  Amy. 

"  And  what  am  I  ?  A  poor  adjutant,  neither  very  handsome, 
nor  very  clever,  nor  anything  else,  except,  if  it  is  true,  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  all  the  world  to  me,"  said  Amy,  creeping  closer  to  him. 

And  we  need  not  inquire  what  followed.  Rings  and  vows 
were  exchanged  in  the  usual  manner,  and  before  the  morning 
was  over  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  married  early  in 
the  coming  autumn. 

How  he  had  drifted  into  this,  Jack  Lockwood  could  hardly 
have  told ;  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  still  loved  Joy,  but  he 
believed  she  was  false  to  him,  and  piqued  by  her  supposed  in- 
fidelity, he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  captivated  by  Amy's  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  he  was  in 
her  toils. 

As  for  Amy,  she  was  in  love  with  no  one  but  herself.  She 
never  did,  and  probably  never  would,  love  any  one  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  Perhaps  she  came  nearer  to  loving  Felix 
Oxburgh  than  any  other  person.  But  she  wanted  to  be  married 
before  Frances  or  Joy,  and  just  at  the  present  time  she  knew  no 
one  else  she  cared  to  marry,  though  she  had  many  admirers. 

Jack  Lockwood  was  handsome,  well-born,  well-bred,  and  though 
not  rich,  she  knew  he  expected  to  come  into  some  money  on  the 
death  of  an  uncle ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  dared  to  be  in  love 
with  little  Joy.  She  was  out  of  temper  with  all  the  Oxburghs, 
with  Felix  for  having  lost  his  love  for  her,  with  Frances  for  having 
secured  Mr.  Selsey,  with  Joy  for  daring  to  have  captivated  Mr. 
Lockwood.    So  she  determined  to  have  her  revenge. 

And  there  on  the  glistening  silver  sand,  with  the  sea  creeping 
nearer  and  nearer,  unseen  and  unheeded  by  them,  these  two 
built  their  house. 

What  wonder,  if  built  on  so  slippery  a  foundation,  when  the 
storm  comes  and  the  winds  blow,  and  the  rain  beats  on  it,  as 
storm  and  wind  and  rain  must  come  to  every  life,  that  great  is 
the  fall  thereof? 

Meanwhile  the  foundations  of  this  house  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  swept  away  before  ever  it  was  built,  for  regard- 
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less  of  time  and  tide  these  two  young  people  sat  billing  and  coo- 
ing till  close  upon  two  o'clock,  when  the  noise  of  the  sea  caused 
Mr.  Lockwood  to  look  round,  and  he  found  they  were  completely 
surrounded  by  it. 

The  patch  of  sand  on  which  they  were  sitting  was  so  inclosed 
as  to  be  a  tiny  island  among  the  g^oup  of  rocks,  but  the  rocks 
themselves  were  now  quite  cut  off  from  the  shore. 

"  Can  you  swim  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  No,  why  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  surrounded  by  the  tide." 

"  Nonsense,  it  can't  have  come  back  so  soon  as  this,"  said  Amy, 
jumping  up  in  alarm. 

"  It  has,  though.    Do  you  know  it  is  two  o'clock?"  said  Jack. 

"  Is  it  really  ?  Well,  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  to  climb 
up  to  the  top  of  these  rocks,  and  sit  there  till  the  tide  goes  down 
again,  or  till  some  one  fetches  us  off." 

"  Are  they  never  covered  at  high  water  ?  It  is  a  spring  tide,  I 
believe." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  they  ever  are ;  besides,  the  aunts  are  sure  to 
miss  us,  and  send  some  one  with  a  boat  I  don't  feel  the  least 
alarmed,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  for  myself,  because  I  could  easily  swim  ashore  ;  if  you 
like  I'll  do  so  now,  and  fetch  a  boat  for  you." 

"  No,  I  won't  be  left  here  alone.  See,  the  tide  can't  reach  us 
here,  we  shall  be  quite  safe  ;  but  we  shall  be  dreadfully  hungry 
if  we  have  to  wait  till  the  tide  turns,"  said  Amy. 

"And  I  can  just  distinguish  them  all  at  luncheon.  They  are  much 
too  occupied  with  their  knives  and  forks  to  hear  me  if  I  shouted  till 
I  was  hoarse,  so  let  us  turn  our  backs  on  them  and  watch  the 
sea  ;  we  can  soon  calculate  if  the  tide  is  likely  to  reach  us." 

It  was  just  as  they  had  seated  themselves  in  this  way  that  the 
party  on  the  beach  first  missed  and  then  recognized  them,  and 
Colonel  Brown  and  the  Jimpson  boys  started  off  to  get  a  boat 

"  Two  fools !  it  would  serve  them  well  right  to  leave  them 
there,"  said  Willy  Jimpson. 

•*  I  wish  we  could  have  had  some  grub  before  we  were  sent  to 
the  rescue,"  said  Jack. 

"They  would  have  been  swept  off  if  we  had  delayed  any 
longer ;  the  sea  washes  quite  over  those  rocks,  though  it  does  not 
cover  them,"  said  the  colonel,  who  knew  the  coast  well. 
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"  Does  it  ?  We  must  look  sharp,  then,"  said  Jack,  so  they 
hurried  on  to  the  nearest  boat,  which  was  about  a  mile  off  them. 

They  had  a  scorching  walk,  for  the  sun  poured  down,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  breeze  to  temper  its  strength,  and  the 
shrimpers  were  hot  and  tired  when  they  set  out.  However,  they 
plodded  on  till  they  reached  some  boats  lying  on  the  beach ; 
but  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen,  so  they  had  to  push  one  across 
the  sand  for  a  good  hundred  yards  before  they  could  launch  it. 

"  If  this  young  lady  were  my  daughter,  she  would  remember 
this  occasion,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  wiped  his  bald  head. 

"  I  wish  she  were  my  sister,  Td  teach  her  to  spoon  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,"  said  Jack,  as  he  and  his  brother  took  an  oar  each,  and 
pulled  towards  the  couple  on  the  rock. 

**  They  are  getting  alarmed,  they  are  standing  up  and  waving 
her  sunshade,"  said  the  colonel. 

**  Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  I  suppose,"  said  Willy. 

"  I  wish  they  were  locked  in  the  gaol,"  said  Jack. 

"  Or  a  lunatic  asylum,"  said  Willy. 

"  By  Jove !  we  shall  only  just  do  it  Pull  away,  boys ;  or  stay^ 
Jack,  come  and  steer,  and  Til  take  an  oar ;  I  would  rather  do  some- 
thing than  sit  here  and  see  two  of  my  fellow-creatures  washed  into 
the  sea  and  drowned,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  took  Jack's  place. 

"  Perhaps  they  can  swim  ;  he  is  sure  to  be  able  to,"  said  Jack, 
"  ril  shout  to  them  soon.  I  don't  think  they  see  us,  they  are 
looking  towards  the  shore.  He  has  taken  hold  of  her  now,  and 
they  are  clinging  together.  I  hope  they  are  not  going  to  be 
such  donkeys  as  to  jump  in." 

"  Why  don't  they  lie  down  and  hold  on  ?  Is  the  sea  very  high, 
Jack  ?  "  said  the  colonel. 

"  The  spray  reaches  them,  sir,  every  time  the  waves  break  now 
Hurrah !  they  see  us ;  they  are  waving  and  cheering.  I  hope  we 
shall  save  them,  they  are  an  awfully  good-looking  couple." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  pretty  girl  before,"  said  Willy. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  prettier,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many," 
said  the  colonel. 

"  You  are  all  right ;  keep  where  you  are,"  shouted  Jack  to  the 
luckless  pair,  who,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  stood  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  boat,  the  spray  dashing  over  them  as  each  wave  broke. 

"  How  we  are  to  get  her  in  if  she  can't  swim,  I  don't  know," 
said  the  colonel. 
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'*  Jack  and  I  can  swim  like  ducks ;  if  youll  manage  the  boat, 
we'll  jump  in  and  help,"  said  Willy. 

The  boat  was  close  to  the  rocks  now,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
close  to  the  lovers.  Jack  steered  as  near  as  he  could,  and  then 
he  pulled  off  his  jacket  and  boots,  while  Willy  did  the  same,  and 
the  colonel  shouted  to  Mr.  Lockwood  to  ask  if  he  could  swim. 

"  Yes,  well ;  but  Miss  Keppel  can't,  and  she  is  in  a  fainting 
condition,"  shouted  Lockwood. 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Jack,  as  he  plunged  in  followed  by  Willy. 

A  few  strokes  brought  them  to  the  rock,  but  it  was  very 
dangerous  work,  for  the  tide  was  very  strong,  and  they  had  to  be 
very  careful  lest  they  should  be  dashed  against  the  rocks. 

Jack  got  to  the  rock  first,  and  clinging  on  with  his  hands  he 
directed  Amy  what  to  do. 

"  Sit  down,  Miss  Keppel,  please ;  never  mind  getting  wet ;  you 
shan't  come  to  any  harm,  I  promise  you,  if  you  will  only  do  as  we 
tell  you  exactly." 

Amy  was  too  much  terrified  to  refuse ;  she  sat  down  on  the 
rock  with  her  feet  in  the  sea,  while  Jack  Jimpson  put  one  of  his 
arms  around  her,  and  Jack  Lockwood  pulled  ofThis  coat  and  boots, 
and  Willy  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  Amy  to  rest  for  a  minute. 

"  Now,  Jack,  stand  up  and  put  Miss  Keppel's  arms  round  our 
necks,  and  we  will  make  for  the  boat ;  you  follow  as  close  as  you 
can,  in  case  of  accidents,"  said  Willy,  as  he  and  Jack  Lockwood, 
the  latter  with  an  arm  round  Amy's  waist,  and  one  of  hers  round 
each  of  their  necks,  plunged  in. 

"  If  we  were  only  in  deep  water  we  should  be  all  right,"  thought 
Jack  Lockwood,  as  with  one  hand  he  supported  the  fainting 
Amy,  and  with  the  other  fought  with  the  waves,  while  Willy  on 
the  other  side  did  the  same. 

The  first  few  strokes  till  they  were  clear  of  the  rocks  were  the 
worst ;  for  half  a  minute  the  colonel  thought  they  would  never 
do  it,  as  he  watched  and  cheered  them.  When  once  they  were 
free  of  the  rocks  a  stroke  or  two  brought  them  puffing  and 
panting  to  the  boat,  where  they  deposited  Amy,  now  unconscious, 
and  then  Lockwood  and  the  boys  clambered  in. 

Colonel  Brown  was  not  unused  to  fainting  fits,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  treat  Amy  as  he  treated  his  own  daughters,  that  is 
to  say,  he  cut  her  waistband  and  stay-lace,  under  which  treat- 
ment she  soon  revived  ;  but  on  reaching  the  shore  she  begged  to 
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be  carried  to  Miss  Keppel's  carriage,  which  had  been  sent  for, 
and  driven  straight  to  the  Cottage,  whither  Miss  Keppel  and  Jack 
Lockwood,  who  was  barefooted  and  coatless,  accompanied  her. 

For  once  in  her  life  Amy  Keppel  was  in  a  state  of  dJshabille^ 
and  she  did  not  choose  to  be  seen  in  it ;  moreover,  she  was  really 
very  much  upset,  not  so  much  from  the  physical  shock  as  from 
the  mental  strain  she  had  experienced  on  the  rock.  There  she 
had  been  in  a  state  of  moral  dishabille^  on  finding  herself  face  to 
face  with  death.  It  seemed  to  her  like  a  judgment  on  her  for 
her  perfidious  conduct,  and  as  she  stood  clasped  in  Jack's  arms, 
the  seething  waves  relentlessly  advancing  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  no  hope  of  rescue  was  visible,  and  the  party  on  the  beach 
seemed  callous  of  their  sufferings,  there  also  stood  in^visible  to 
mortal  eyes  two  great  beautiful  angels. 

One  held  an  upraised  sword  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
threatened  her  sternly  yet  sorrowfully;  the  other  held  in  one 
hand  a  cross  on  which  was  written  one  word,  "  repent,"  and  in  the 
other  a  beautiful  crown,  and  this  angel  pleaded  so  lovingly  with 
and  for  the  girl  that  at  last  the  other  angel  sheathed  his  sword 
and  waited  to  see  the  result 

Finally  both  angels  flew  away,  the  one  with  his  sword  sheathed 
but  with  terrible  anger  on  his  face,  the  other  with  veiled  face  and 
weeping  bitterly. 

Amy  did  not  see  the  angels,  but  she  saw  on  the  one  hand  a 
terrible  death  threatening  her,  and  on  the  other  she  heard  an 
inward  voice  urging  her  to  confess  her  treachery  to  the  man 
on  whose  breast  she  was  lying,  and  not  to  go  into  eternity  with 
her  soul  steeped  in  falsehood. 

Terrified  into  the  lowest  form  of  repentance,  technically  known 
as  attrition,  which  means  sorrow  for  sin  from  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, she  whispered  as  she  clung  to  Mr.  Lockwood : 

''  Oh  I  Jack  I  Jack  I  I  am  afraid  to  die,  I  am  so  wicked." 

And  Jack  Lockwood  thought  of  his  mother  and  of  something 
he  had  learnt  from  her  lips,  and  he  answered  : 

"  God  is  our  Father,  He  will  forgive." 

"  Not  unless  we  confess  our  sins.  Oh  !  Jack,  darling  Jack  is 
there  no  hope  ?  " 

Had  Jack  answered,  "  No,"  Amy  would  have  told  him  Joy  still 

loved  him,  and  that  she  had  deceived  him  cruelly,  but  as  he  scanned 

the  waters,  he  caught  sight  of  the  boat  coming  to  their  rescue. 

21 
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"  Hurrah  I  We  are  saved !  Here  is  a  boat  putting  out  to  us," 
he  said. 

And  as  the  boat  came  nearer  and  nearer,  Amy's  repentance 
ebbed  further  and  further  away ; ,  as  hoped  revived,  penitence 
died ;  as  rescue  appeared,  attrition  vanished ;  with  bodily  gain 
came  spiritual  loss ;  with  temporal  safety  came  the  danger  of 
eternal  misery. 

And  the  day  of  grace  passed  away,  and  Amy's  confession  was 
not  made ;  but  no  one  goes  through  a  crisis  of  that  kind  without 
coming  out  better  or  worse,  nor  without  physical  exhaustion,  and 
it  was  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  with  Jack  that  Amy 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Some  explanation  had  to  be  given  for  their  apparent  careless- 
ness, and  when  Miss  Keppel  heard  they  were  engaged,  every 
spark  of  anger  which  she  might  have  felt  vanished,  and  she  was 
full  of  sympathy  and  congratulations. 

Amy  had  her  own  reasons  for  not  desiring  a  long  engagement, 
as  well  as  for  remaining  in  Jersey  till  within  a  fortnight  of  her 
wedding,  when  she  returned  to  England,  where  her  first  action 
was  to  write  to  Oxburgh  and  announce  her  engagement  and 
invite  "  dear  Frances  and  darling  Joy  "  to  be  her  bridesmaids. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"THE  CAPTAIN"  CAUSES  A  SENSATION. 

"Cleveland  Vicarage,  Glos.,  Aug.  31st. 
"  My  DEAREST  Frances, 

"  You  will  probably  not  be  surprised  to  hear  I  am  going 

to  be  married  on  the  12th  of  next  month ;  but  when  I  tell  you 

who  the  happy  man  is,  I  fancy  you  will  rather  open  your  eyes. 

It  is  Jack  Lockwood.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  good  match  for  either 

of  us,  but  then  we  are  both  desperately  in  love  with  each  other ; 

it  was  love  at  first  sight  with  him,  I  believe,  and  love  is  every- 

things  after  all.    Of  course  both  you  and  darling  Joy  will  be 

bridesmaids ;  the  dresses  are  salmon-coloured  surahs  with  big 

hats  and  chrysanthemums.  We  can  put  you  all  up  from  the  nth 

for  as  long  as  you  like. 

"  With  much  love, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Amy  Keppel. 

"P.S. — It  was  done  in  Jersey  under  most  romantic  circumstances.*' 
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This  letter  reached  Frances  at  breakfast  on  the  first  of 
September.  The  squire  had  a  shooting  party  that  day  and  was 
in  a  bustle,  so  Frances  did  not  say  anj^ing  to  him  about  it,  nor 
did  she  mention  it  to  Joy. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  and  the  squire  off  with  his 
keepers  and  dogs,  Frances  went  up  to  her  mother's  room  and 
silently  gave  her  Amy's  letter. 

*'  My  poor  little  Joy !  How  shall  we  break  it  to  her  ?  '*  was 
Mrs.  Oxburgh's  comment 

"  I  don't  know.  Poor  Joy,  it  is  very  hard  for  her  and  bad  for 
her  too.  I  can't  understand  it,  for  I  am  sure  when  Mr.  Lockwood 
was  here,  it  was  Joy  he  loved,  and  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for 
Amy,"  said  Frances. 

''  It  is  inexplicable.  Joy  is  a  much  better  match  for  him  in 
every  way.  Amy  has  not  a  penny,  and  I  always  thought  would 
marry  for  money,"  said  Mrs.  Oxburgh, 

"  So  did  I,  and  though  she  pretends  to  be  in  love,  I  don't  in 
the  least  believe  she  is ;  Felix  is  the  only  man  she  ever  cared  about."" 

"  Frances,  do  you  know  where  my  dog- whip  is  ?  "  interrupted 
Joy,  coming  into  the  room,  followed  by  The  Captain,  who  looked 
very  crestfallen,  with  his  tail  down. 

Joy  looked  as  fresh  and  fair  as  the  roses  she  wore  in  her  dress 
this  morning^,  on  which  she  was  destined  to  meet  the  bitterest 
trial  life  had  in  store  for  her. 

"  This  wicked  Captain  has  torn  one  of  my  hats  to  shreds,  so  I 
am  going  to  punish  him.  Yes,  sir,  you  may  well  look  ashamed  ; 
I  will  teach  you  to  spoil  my  hats,  you  naughty  dog  ! "  continued 
Joy. 

The  Captain  whined  piteously,  and  rolling  over  on  his  back  at 
Joy's  feet  made  abject  apolc^ies  for  his  misconduct. 

"  No,  dear,"  answered  Frances,  "  I  have  not  seen  it.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Amy,  Joy ;  will  you  read  it  ?"  and  handing  her  sister 
Amy's  letter,  Frances  left  the  room,  not  caring  to  witness  Joy's 
humiliation. 

Mrs.  Oxburgh  watched  her  child  narrowly  as  she  read  ;  she  saw 
her  turn  deadly  pale  at  first  and  sink  limply  on  to  the  nearest 
chair,  as  if  all  the  life  was  taken  out  of  her. 

All  the  fresh,  young,  happy,  careless  life  was.  Then  Joy 
read  on  and  came  to  the  invitation  to  be  a  bridesmaid,  and 
then  the  young  hot  angry  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks,  and 

21* 
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with  her  graceful  head  thrown  proudly  up,  Joy  rushed  from  the 
room,  followed  by  The  Captain,  who,  with  the  instinct  of  his  kind, 
divined  that  his  whipping  was  postponed  indefinitely,  for  some 
occult  reason. 

Down  the  wide  old  oak  staircase  rushed  Joy,  but  not  a  stair 
was  she  conscious  of  touching,;  air  was  what  she  wanted,  the 
pure,  sweet  country  air ;  she  wanted  to  breathe  freely,  for  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  choking  with  anger,  disgust  and  grief. 

Out  into  the  garden  she  spe^,  followed  by  the  terrier,  and 
like  some  hunted  creature  she  ran  to  a  summer-house  at  the 
end  of  the  tennis  lawn.  Here  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground 
in  a  passion  of  tears,  like  a  naughty  child,  and  Joy  was  little 
more  than  a  child. 

Stifled  screams,  loud  sobs  and  deep  sighs  did  Joy  give  forth  as 
she  writhed  in  agony  on  the  ground,  beating  the  floor  with  her 
little  clenched  fists,  while  The  Captain  sat  by  her  side,  and  lifting 
up  his  voice  howled  in  sympathy  with  a  grief  quite  beyond  his 
powers  of  comprehension. 

At  last  the  sobs  grew  articulate  and  Joy  murmured  aloud  : 

"  Oh !  I  love  him !  I  love  him  and  I  know  he  loves  me,  and 
as  for  that  wretch,  that  odious  little  traitor,  I  should  like  to  kill 
her,  I  should." 

"  Miss  Joy,  my  little  lady,  is  madam  any  worse  ?  "  said  a  voice 
at  the  door  of  the  summer-house. 

Joy  sprang  to  her  feet  in  an  instant,  ashamed  to  think  any  one 
had  witnessed  her  passion,  and  saw  Perriam  standing  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  looking  very  feeble,  for  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  walked  so  far  since  his  illness. 

"  Oh !  Perriam  !  You  ought  not  to  have  walked  so  far.  Sit 
down  and  rest,"  said  Joy,  smoothing  her  pretty  ruffled  hair,  her 
bosom  still  heaving  with  sobs,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  "  Sit  down  directly,  Perriam,  or  FU  run  away,"  continued 
Joy,  as  Perriam  hesitated. 

Perriam  obeyed. 

"  Miss  Joy,  you  spoil  me,  as  my  missus  says,  but  I  am  not  fit 
for  much  yet.  I  have  been  round  the  houses,  and  I  cut  the 
flowers  for  you  and  madam  myself  this  morning." 

"Then  TU  do  them.  And,  Perriam,  listen  to  me,  please.  I 
am  going  to  be  a  bridesmaid  on  the  1 2  th,  and  I  want  a  bouquet 
of  chrysanthemums." 
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"It  is  full  early,  Miss  Joy,  for  chrysanthemums,  but  Til  see 
what  I  can  do.  Begging  your  pardon,  though,  but  does  not  the 
bridegroom  give  the  bridesmaids'  bouquets  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean  to  have  mine  from  our  houses.  Who  do  you 
think  the  bride  is,  Perriam  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Joy." 

"  Miss  Keppel.  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Lockwood," 
said  Joy,  schooling  herself  to  publishing  this  news. 

And  Perriam  understood  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed. 

"  Well,  Miss  Joy,  Miss  Keppel  is  a  beautiful  lady,  there  is  no 
denying  it,  but  she  is  like  some  of  my  lilies,  poisonous  to  live 
with,  and  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Lockwood.  I  thought  he  would 
have  done  better  than  that,  when  he  was  here,  that  I  did." 

**  Now,  don't  do  too  much  to-day,  Perriam,  or  you'll  be  having 
a  relapse,"  said  Joy,  as,  picking  up  The  Captain,  whose  mis- 
demeanour she  had  quite  forgotten,  in  the  greater  iniquity  of 
his  superiors,  she  went  back  to  the  house. 

Joy  bore  her  disappointment  bravely  after  that  first  outburst ; 
she  over-ruled  Frances'  first  indignant  refusal  to  bjs  bridesmaid, 
and  she  insisted  on  cordial  letters  being  written  to  Amy,  saying 
she  could  bear  a  good  deal,  but  she  could  not  bear  to  let  Amy 
think  she  was  sufferering  one  jot  from  disappointed  love. 

She  did  suffer  terribly ;  but  it  was  only  at  night,  when  she  was 
safe  in  her  own  room,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  grief,  and  in  the 
morning,  though  Frances  and  her  mother  knew  by  her  heavy 
eyes  that  she  had  been  awake  half  the  night,  or  had  cried  herself 
to  sleep,  as  sometimes  happened,  she  appeared  to  be  in  her  usual 
spirits. 

Fortunately,  there  was  plenty  to  do,  for  Frances*  wedding  was 
the  week  after  Amy's,  and  it  was  to  be  a  grand  affair,  so  Joy's 
time  was  fully  occupied  and  she  could  not  brood  over  her  grief, 
and,  luckily,  there  was  only  ten  days  between  the  news  of  the 
engagement  and  the  wedding  itself 

Joy  was  so  excited  the  day  they  reached  Amy's  home,  that 
Frances  confided  to  Felix  her  fear  that  she  would  break  down 
before  the  wedding  was  over.  Felix  met  them  in  London,  but 
Mr.  Selsey,  who  was  asked  to  perform  the  ceremony,  utterly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  even  to  be  present 
at  it. 
-    "You  know.  Jack,  he  is  one  of  my  rejected  lovers,  so  perhaps 
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it  would  be  too  much  for  him,"  said  Amy  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  in 
explanation  of  Mr.  Selsey's  conduct 

The  Oxburghs  reached  the  Vicarage  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  so  they  did  not  see  Jack  Lockwood,  who  was  sleeping  in 
the  village,  on  their  arrival. 

Joy  had  insisted  on  taking  The  Captain  with  her,  and  Amy 
almost  fainted  when  she  saw  him  in  her  cousin's  arms ;  it  was  a 
contingency  she  had  not  calculated  upon,  and  a  move  that  might 
be  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  her  g^ame. 

"What  made  you  bring  that  dog,  Joy?"  she  said  when  she 
could  recover  her  voice. 

"  The  Captain  ?  Why,  I  am  devoted  to  him.  I  never  go  any- 
where except  to  church  without  him ;  do  I,  my  boy  ?  "  said  Joy. 

"  Well,  you  had  better  send  him  round  to  the  stables,  and  lock 
him  up  till  after  the  wedding,"  said  Amy  pettishly. 

"  The  stables !  The  Captain  sleeps  on  his  mistress's  bed ;  if  he 
is  sent  to  the  stables,  I  shall  go  too,"  said  Joy. 

"  My  dear,  the  dog  is  not  the  least  in  the  way ;  keep  him 
where  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Keppel,  Amy's  father,  as  he  introduced 
Miss  Keppel,  from  Jersey,  to  the  squire. 

"  The  girls  "  had  not  been  invited  to  the  wedding,  only  Aunt 
Sophy,  who  had  returned  with  Amy. 

"  I  wish  I  could  poison  the  brute,"  thought  Amy,  who  was  in 
an  abject  state  of  terror  lest  her  perfidy  should  be  divulged 
through  the  unwelcome  presence  of  The  Captain. 

She  went  into  the  room  Frances  and  Joy  shared,  before  dinner, 
to  beg  that  he  might  be  left  there  during  dinner,  or  he  would  be 
running  under  the  servants'  feet  as  they  waited  at  table,  and  Joy 
consented  to  this. 

"Amy  is  very  fussy  about  The  Captain  ;  I  don't  understand  it," 
said  Joy,  when  Amy  was  gone. 

"  Nor  do  I.  I  should  send  for  him  at  dessert,  Joy ;  he  will  be 
tearing  some  of  our  finery  to  pieces  if  he  is  left  here,"  said 
Frances. 

"  I  shall ;  now  let  us  go.  Shall  I  do,  Frances  ?  How  do  I 
look  ?  "  said  Joy,  who  was  dressed  in  a  cream-coloured  satin^ 
with  pale  blush  roses  in  her  hair  and  on  her  dress. 

"  You  look  lovely,  Joy ;  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well ! "  said 
Frances,  proudly,  as  she  kissed  her  sister. 

"  I  want  to  look  my  very  best.     Now  promise  you  won't  be 
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very  stiff  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  Frances,**  said  Joy,  whose  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  excitement. 

"  ril  try  not  to  be,"  said  Frances,  but,  to  their  amazement,  it 
was  Mr.  Lockwood  who  was  stiff,  particularly  to  Joy,  whom  he 
took  into  dinner. 

It  was  only  a  small  family  party  of  ten,  Mr.  Selse/s  place 
bring  filled  up  by  the  best  man,  a  Major  Graham,  who  took 
Frances  in  to  dinner. 

Amy,  whom  fier  father  insisted  on  taking  in,  was  opposite  Joy 
and  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  while  trying  to  talk  to  Felix,  who  was 
by  her  side,  she  sat  on  thorns  straining  every  nerve  to  hear  what 
they  were  talking  about.  If  the  dog  were  mentioned  she  did  not 
know  what  might  not  happen,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  wedding 
after  all. 

What  a  fool  she  had  been  to  invite  Joy  to  it  1  And  Joy  sat 
there  looking  lovely,  positively  lovely — Amy  thought  with  en- 
vious anger — trying  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lockwood. 

Presently  they  talked  about  Jersey,  and  Amy  heard  Joy  ask 
Mr.  Lockwood  if  he  was  surprised  to  meet  her  cousin  there  1 

"  Very  much  surprised,"  he  answered  coldly. 

«  We  were  amazed ;  she  never  said  a  word  to  us  about  it,  and 
she  crossed  a  few  days  after  she  left  us,"  said  Joy,  who  had  come 
determined  to  make  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  way  in 
which  this  marriage  had  been  arranged. 

She  was  satisfied  now  that  Mr.  Lockwood  was  innocent  of 
having  induced  Amy  to  go  to  Jersey,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  their  meeting  was  accidental. 

Mr.  Lockwood  now  began  to  make  some  inquiries ;  he  wished 
to  discover  who  his  rival  was. 

"  Have  you  had  many  visitors  at  the  Hall  since  I  was  there  ?  " 
he  asked.  Amy  heard  and  trembled  to  think  what  Joy's  answer 
would  be.     Happily,  for  Amy's  sake,  it  was  vague. 

"  No,  very  few  indeed ;  we  have  been  so  busy  preparing  for 
Frances'  wedding,  we  have  not  had  time  for  staying  company." 

**  She  does  not  choose  to  mention  this  captain,"  thought  Jack, 
so  he  ate  the  next  course  in  dignified  silence. 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  dog  yet ;  he  is  ne^v  since  you  were 
with  us.  He  is  a  fox-terrier ;  I  will  send  for  him  as  soon  as  the 
dessert  is  brought  round,"  said  Joy. 

'*  I  must  faint  before  he  comes,"  thought  Amy  as  she  answered 
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vaguely  some  question  Felix  asked  her,  and  turned  so  pale  that  a 

•       

counterfeit  faint  would  not  be  difficult  to  manage. 

"  Have  you  brought  him  here  ?  "  said  Jack  carelessly. 

"  Of  course.  L  never  go  anywhere  without  The  Captain  ;  I  am 
devoted  to  him,"  said  Joy  innocently. 

In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  Jack  Lockwood  that  Amy  had 
deceived  him  cruelly;  Joy  had  unconsciously  used  the  very 
words  Amy  had  used  when  she  maligned  her  cousin  so  cruelly. 
He  felt  instinctively  it  was  a  cruel  lie  he  had  been  told,  and  that 
he  had  been  fool  enough  to  believe ;  and  now  that  he  had 
discovered  the  truth  he  could  scarcely  believe  it,  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  wished  to  believe  it. 

If  Joy  were  true  to  him,  he  had  been  most  unpardonably  false 
to  her  ;  if  Joy  were  true.  Amy,  the  woman  he  had  chosen  to  be 
his  life-long  companion,  was  false. 

Before  he  could  reply  there  was  a  commotion  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  caused  by  the  bride-elect  fainting.  Felix 
carried  her  out  of  the  room  and  her  mother  followed,  Mr.  Keppel 
begging  the  rest  of  the  company  to  keep  their  seats. 

"  Poor  child,  she  has  been  doing  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Keppel 
compassionately  to  Jack,  whose  own  sudden  change  of  colour 
and  expression  of  blank  amazement  his  future  father-in-law 
interpreted  as  anxiety  about  his  bride. 

As  it  happened  Jack  was  not  thinking  of  Amy  at  all,  except 
to  feel  sure  of  the  cause  of  her  fainting  fit,  which  was  a  genuine 
one  caused  by  Joy's  speech  ;  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
sufficiently  to  speak  he  turned  to  Joy  and  said  in  a  low  tone  of 
suppressed  excitement : 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  alone  directly  dinner  is  over ;  be  on  the 
verandah.  Don't  refuse ;  I  have  something  of  vital  importance 
to  say  to  you." 

Joy  glanced  up  at  the  handsome  face  close  to  hers,  and  saw  it 
was  no  trifling  matter  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  about.  He  was 
very  pale,  his  lips  twitched  nervously,  his  blue  eyes  looked  into  hers 
with  a  mournful  intensity  which  seemed  to  pierce  her  inmost  soul. 

Joy  dared  not  refuse  him. 

She,  too,  began  to  tremble  with  excitement,  and  to  wonder  if 
this  were  a  dream  or  a  reality  ;  that  there  had  been  some  terrible 
mistake  she  felt  sure,  and  her  anxiety  to  know  what  he  had  to 
say  to  her  was  intense. 
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It  was  a  slight  relief  to  both  of  them  when  The  Captain  was 
brought  down,  and  they  could  pretend  to  hold  an  animated  con- 
versation about  him,  in  which  Felix  and  Mr.  Keppcl  joined. 

Mrs.  Keppel  was  not  absent  more  than  a  few  minutes ;  she 
returned  to  the  dinner  table  almost  immediately  to  say  Amy  was 
gone  to  her  own  room,  and  would  not  come  down  any  more  that 
evening. 

Soon  after  this  the  ladies  left  the  table,  and  as  Joy  rose  to  go 
Mr.  Lockwood  whispered : 

"  I  will  come  in  ten  minutes.;  wait  for  me  on  the  verandah  ! " 

Joy  murmured  assent  and  disappeared  with  The  Captain. 

CHAPTER   X. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM   TARRIES. 

Joy  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  her  appointment  with  Jack 
Lockwood  after  dinner,  for  Miss  Keppel  went  up  to  her  pet 
Amy,  and  Mrs.  Keppel  carried  Frances  off  to  see  her  daughter's 
trousseaUy  saying  the  rector  and  the  squire  were  sure  to  sit  for  at 
least  an  hour  over  their  wine,  as  they  very  seldom  n\et,  and 
enjoyed  a  chat  above  all  things. 

The  verandah  ran  in  front  of  the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room  windows,  all  of  which  were  open,  as  the  evening  was  sultry ; 
the  blinds,  however,  were  down  so  no  one  could  be  seen,  and 
Jack  Lockwood  waited  till  Felix  and  his  best  man  were  deep  in 
conversation  about  the  London  poor,  and  the  squire  and  Mr. 
Keppel  engrossed  in  reminiscences  of  their  youth,  and  then 
strolled  out,  under  pretence  of  having  a  cigar. 

Joy  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  verandah, 
a  light  shawl  thrown  over  her  bare  neck  and  arms. 

Jack  hurried  towards  her  and,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  hers, 
sat  down  facing  her ;  he  leant  forward  with  his  chin  propped  up 
by  one  hand  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  the  other  hand 
resting  on  the  arm  of  Joy's  chair. 

Joy  looked  most  bewitching,  her  cheeks  were  pink  with 
excitement,  her  long  lashes  veiled  her  down-cast  eyes  as  she  toyed 
nervously  with  the  fringe  of  her  shawl. 

The  night  was  hot  and  calm  and  still,  sheet  lightning  played 
constantly  in  the  sky,  the  air  was  sultry  and  laden  with  the  scent 
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of  tobacco  plants  and  jessamine,  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive, 
and  a  storm  seemed  brewing. 

"Joy,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  "who  is  my  rival?  I  must 
know." 

"'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Joy  haughtily,  throwing  her  head 
up  in  the  air  as  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

The  despair  on  his  face,  however,  was  so  visible  that  she  added 
in  a  milder  tone : 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"Has  there  been  any  captain  staying  with  yon  since  I 
left?" 

"  Any  captain  ?    No,  no  gentlemen  at  all,"  said  Joy  amazed. 

*'I  was  told  there  was  some  captain  in  the  Guards  at  Ox- 
burgh,  and  that  you  were  devoted  to  him  and  spent  all  your 
time  with  him.  Frances  wrote  it  to  Amy  and  she  told  me  in 
Jersey." 

"  And  you  believed  it  ?  "  said  Joy  with  ineffable  scorn  in  her 
voice. 

For  answer  Jack  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  verandah, 
biting  his  lips  and  clenching  his  fists,  till  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger  was  passed,  and  then  he  came  back,  and  sitting  down 
again,  he  seized  Joy*s  hand  and  said : 

"Joy!  I  have  been  an  utter  fool.  I  have  been  cruelly 
deceived.  I  was  jealous.  I  believed  you  were  false  to  me,  and 
in  my  pride  and  folly  I  was  false  to  you.  Oh  1  Joy !  My  lost 
love !  Forgive  me,"  and  as  he  kissed  Joy's  hands  one  after  the 
other  again  and  again,  his  hot  tears  fell  on  them. 

"  I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Joy  gently,  as  she  drew  her  hands 
away  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

He  rose  too  and  seized  one  of  her  hands  in  his  again. 

"  Frances  meant  *  The  Captain,'  my  dog,  and  Amy  knew  it," 
she  added  bitterly. 

"  Would  to  God  I  were  dead,"  he  exclaimed  passionately,  as 
leaning  on  the  palisade  of  the  verandah  he  buried  his  face  in  kis 
hands  and  strong  sobs  shook  him. 

"  Don't,  I  can't  bear  it.  I  could  bear  your  unfaithfulness  as  I 
thought  better  than  this,"  said  Joy  as  she  laid  one  little  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  cried,  rising  and  turning  his  pale  dis- 
figured face  to  Joy. 
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**  Nothing.  I  must  forgive,  and  you  must  forget  me  if  you 
have  not  done  so  already/*  said  Joy. 

**  Joy,  you  will  drive  me  mad  if  you  doubt  me ;  whatever  I  do 
I  shall  never  love  any  one  as  I  love  you." 

Joy  went  close  to,  him  and  putting  her  hands  in  his  she  said  with 
a  wisdom  beyond  her  years,  which  her  woman's  wit  prompted : 

"  Jack !  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  we  must  never  speak  or  think  of 
it  again.  Our  lives  are  spoilt,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of 
them ;  it  is  too  late  now  to  undo  the  past." 

"  No,  no,  Joy,  not  too  late,"  he  interrupted  passionately,  but  the 
next  moment,  as  Joy  sorrowfully  shook  her  head,  he  drooped  his 
head  on  his  breast  and  added : 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  it  is  too  late ;  I  can't  refuse  to  marry  her  at 
the  last  moment ;  I  should  be  kicked  out  of  the  mess  room  as  a 
scoundrel  if  I  did.    Noblesse  oblige'^ 

"  Joy !  Joy !  where  are  you  ?  Amy  is  asking  for  you,"  said 
Frances  from  the  drawing-room. 

"  Good-bye,"  whispered  Joy,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  their 
lips  met,  before  she  entered  the  drawing-room. 

''  Aren't  you  cold  and  dull  out  there  all  alone  in  the  dark, 
Joy  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Keppel,  as  Joy  came  in,  pretending  that  the  light 
and  not  her  tears  were  blinding  her  eyes. 

"  No,  Aunt  May,  it  is  so  sultry  ;  I  think  we  shall  have  a  storm," 
said  Joy,  who  had  certainly  not  found  it  either  dull  or  cold  on  the 
verandah. 

"  Amy  wants  you,  Joy,"  said  Frances. 

"  I  will  go,  I  want  to  see  her,"  said  Joy  calmly,  and  she  went 
up  to  Amy's  room,  taking  The  Captain  with  her. 

The  bride-elect  had  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit,  and  was 
sitting  in  a  lounge-chair  wrapped  in  a  pale  pink  tea-gown,  which 
suited  her  admirably,  for  she  was  still  rather  pale. 

On  the  sofa  lay  her  wedding-dress,  with  her  veil  and  wreath  of 
orange-blossom ;  an  open  trunk  stood  packed  ready  to  go  with 
her ;  on  her  lap  lay  a  heap  of  letters  tied  up  in  small  bundles, 
which  she  was  reading  and  tearing  up ;  a  waste-paper  basket  half- 
full  of  torn  scraps  stood  by  her  side. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  Joy,  when  she  had  inquired  how 
her  cousin  was. 

"  Tearing  up  letters  ;  there  are  some  here  I  should  not  care  for 
Jack  to  see,  he  is  frightfully  jealous,"  said  Amy  calmly. 
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"  Indeed ! "  said  Joy  haughtily,  making  The  Captain  yap  as 
she  pulled  his  ear,  inwardly  wishing  she  could  do  the  same  to  the 
little  pink  shell-like  ears  of  her  cousin. 

"  What  did  you  bring  that  brute  here  for  ?  Send  him  away, 
please ;  I  can't  stand  his  bark ;  my  nerves  are  unstrung,"  said 
Amy  pettishly. 

"  You  ought  to  like  him,"  said  Joy,  as  she  turned  The  Captain 
out  of  the  room. 

"  We  don't  always  do  the  things  we  ought  to  do ;  though  I 
can't  see  any  duty  in  this  case,"  said  Amy,  reading  an  old  love- 
letter  from  a  rejected  suitor. 

"  Can't  you  ?  Why,  if  it  had  not  been  for  The  Captain  and  my 
devotion  to  him,  you  would  not  be  Mrs.  Lockwood  to-morrow," 
said  Joy  bitterly. 

"  Don't  talk  such  rubbish,  Joy.  That  dog  has  quite  turned 
your  brain,"  said  Amy,  but  her  colour  deepened,  and  her  hands 
trembled  so  she  could  scarcely  hold  the  letter  they  contained. 

"  No,  he  has  been  the  instrument  in  your  hands  of  turning  my 
lover  from  me,  that  is  all.  It  is  no  use  denying  it,  Amy  ;  Mr. 
Lockwood  has  told  me  of  your  treachery.  I  know  all  about  it. 
You  have  deceived  him  and  calumniated  me,  and  it  is  because  I 
want  to  forgive  you  that  I  have  come  to  tell  you  I  know  it ;  but 
for  his  sake,  his  sake,  mind,  not  yours,  I  will  not  publish  your 
wicked  conduct." 

Amy  had  been  turning  red  and  pale  during  this  speech ;  the 
letters  on  her  lap  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  racked  her  brains 
for  some  defence  ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  longed  to  know  what 
course  Mr.  Lockwood  would  take  now  he  knew  of  her  perfidy. 

"  But,  Joy,  how  was  I  to  know  the  captain  was  a  dog,  or  that 
you  were  devoted  to  a  dog  instead  of  to  a  man  ?  It  was  quite  in 
good  faith  that  I  told  Jack  what  Frances  told  me  ;  and  if  he  chose 
to  fall  in  love  with  me  afterwards,  why,  it  may  prove  to  have  been 
my  misfortune,  but  it  certainl>J  is  not  my  fault.  He  is  not  the 
first  man,  and  I  suppose  he  won't  be  the  last,  that  has  done  or  will 
do  it,"  said  Amy  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

"  Plausible  little  wretch,"  thought  Joy. 

"  We  won't  discuss  it  any  further.  You  have  wrecked  my  life 
for  me ;  all  I  hope  is  you  won't  wreck  his.  Good  night,"  and 
Joy  drew  her  figure  up  to  its  full  height  and  went  away. 

"  She  will  make  a  fine  character  in  time,  will  little  Joy,"  thought 
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Amy,  as  the  door  closed  on  Joy,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  good 
head  taller  than  Amy,  but  from  being  the  youngest  of  the  family 
the  name  "  little  "  still  clung  to  her. 

"  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  all  through  that  wretched  dog  of 
Joy's;  but  I  will  make  it  all  right  with  Jack.  I  shall  vow  I  thought 
it  was  a  man,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on  Frances ;  I  have  destroyed 
her  letter,  luckily.  I  almost  think  I  had  better  go  down  and  see 
Jack  to-night ;  it  would  be  safer.  Til  ring  for  mother,  and  tell  her 
I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  Miss  Amy  Keppel  to  herself  as  she 
finished  her  task  of  tearing  up  her  letters,  while  waiting  for  her 
mother  to  obey  her  summons. 

"  Mother,  I  want  to  see  Jack';  may  I  go  down  to  the  library? 
I  feel  all  right  now,"  she. said  when  Mrs.  Keppel  arrived. 

"  He  has  gone,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Keppel. 
-   "  Gone !     Why  did  you  let  him  go  without  telling  me  ?  "  said 
Amy  pettishly. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  my  pet ;  he  did  not  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  asked  your  father  to  excuse  him,  saying  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  see  after,  and  father  said  he  seemed  depressed.  I 
daresay  he  is  a  little  anxious  about  you,"  said  Mrs.  Keppel,  who 
was  a  little  nervous  woman,  very  much  afraid  of  her  beautiful 
daughter,  whom  she  worshipped. 

Amy  knit  her  pretty  brows  into  a  frown,  and  went  to  bed  very 
cross  ;  she  never  allowed  anything  to  keep  her  awake  at  night,  so 
banishing  all  unpleasant  thoughts  she  went  to  sleep  as  soon  as 
her  head  was  on  her  pillow ;  and  when  her  mother  crept  in  an 
hour  later  to  look  at  her,  was  sleeping  as  peacefully  as  a  child. 

Jack  Lockwood  was  very  diflferently  occupied  ;  when  Joy  left 
him  he  felt  too  miserable  to  face  the  others,  so  taking  leave  of 
Mr.  Keppel,  and  telling  his  friend  not  to  wait  up  for  him  as  he 
meant  to  go  for  a  walk,  he  went  to  his  lodgings  for  a  latch-key. 
With  this  in  his  pocket  he  started  off  for  a  long  walk  ;  sleep  he 
knew  was  impossible  for  him  that  night,  the  mental  torture  he 
was  enduring  could  only  be  eased  by  physical  pain  or  exhaus- 
tion. He  would  gladly  have  welcomed  a  violent  toothache  or  a 
racking  headache ;  but  the  only  pain  he  felt  was  a  heart-ache 
that  could  never  be  altogether  cured  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Violent  exercise  followed  by  fatigue  would  mitigate  this  pain, 
and  so  he  started  ofT  at  a  tremendous  pace,  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  where  he  was  going  ;  he  took  the  high  road,  knowing  that 
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must  lead  somewhere,  and  it  was  not  of  the  least  importance  to 
lym  where. 

When  Major  Graham,  who  sat  up  talking  to  Felix — who  had 
completely  fascinated  him,  as  he  fascinated  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact — till  long  past  midnight,  came  in,  Lockwood  had 
not  returned. 

During  the  night  the  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  all  day, 
burst,  and  was  so  violent  that  it  woke  every  one  in  the  house 
they  were  lodging  in ;  the  landlady  was  nervous,  and  prowled 
about  the  house,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  that  although  it  was 
close  upon  four  o'clock  the  door  was  still  on  the  latch,  and  Mr. 
Lockwood  had  not  come  in. 

The  storm  woke  every  one  at  the  Rectory,  except  Joy  and 
Amy ;  Joy  was  wide  awake  when  it  began,  not  having  closed  her 
great  grey  eyes  all  night,  and  Amy  was  too  sound  asleep  for  any- 
thing short  of  an  earthquake  to  arouse  her. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  at  eleven  o'clock.  Amy  disapproved 
of  the  modem  fashion  of  afternoon  weddings  and  no  breakfast  ; 
she  was  very  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  mind  confessing  that  she  considered  the  breakfast  the 
nicest  part  of  the  wedding,  for  though  there  is  many  a  true  word 
spoken  in  jest,  she  was  not  afraid  of  any  one  believing  this 
avowal. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  brides'  and  bridesmaids'  bouquets, 
presents  from  the  bridegroom,  arrived,  and  Joy  surprised  Frances 
by  saying  she  intended  to  accept  hers  and  wear  it  instead  of  the 
one  Ferriam  had  made,  for  until  then  Joy  had  declared  she  would 
not  accept  so  much  as  a  leaf  from  Jack  Lockwood. 

The  church)^rd  joined  the  Rectory  grounds,  and  though  it 
took  three  or  four  minutes  to  drive  round  to  it,  you  could  get 
into  the  church  in  half  a  minute  by  a  little  footpath  which  led  to 
the  vestry-door. 

The  wedding  party  from  the  Rectory  were  to  drive  to  church, 
and  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  they  had  all  started  except  Amy  and 
her  father  and  mother  and  an  uncle  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  start  now,  Amy,  dear  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Keppel  nervously,  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  looking  ad- 
miringly at  her  beautiful  daughter,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  a 
large  cheval-glass,  buttoning  her  gloves. 
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"  No,  certainly  not ;  I  don't  mean  to  go  till  I  know  Jack  has 
arrived  ;  one  of  the  servants  is  to  run  in  through  the  vestry  and 
tell  me  directly  he  comes." 

"  He  ought  to  be  there  by  now ;  when  I  was  married  your 
father  was  in  the  church  twenty  minutes  before  I  arrived,"  said 
Mrs.  Keppel. 

"  Well,  do  go,  mother,  please ;  you  fidget  me,  and  it  is  time 
Uncle  Geoffrey  was  there ;  he  has  his  surplice  to  put  on,"  said 
Amy  impatiently,  for  she  was  getting  very  nervous  at  the  late- 
ness of  the  bridegroom. 

Mrs.  Keppel  obeyed  after  kissing  her  daughter  once  more, 
and  the  minutes  dragged  wearily  on,  and  still  no  message  came 
to  say  the  brid^^oom  had  arrived. 

Eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  Mr.  Keppel  hurried  up  to  his 
daughter. 

"  My  dear,  had  not  we  better  go  ?  It  has  struck  eleven  already," 
he  said. 

"  Not  until  I  know  Jack  is  there ;  it  is  better  he  should  wait  for 
me  than  I  for  him,"  said  Amy,  standing  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
sheet  which  had  been  spread  on  the  ground,  to  preserve  her 
dress. 

"  Much  better,  but  I  can't  understand  what  has  made  him  so  late? 
He  ought  to  have  been  there  by  a  quarter  to  eleven  ;  shall  I  run 
round  to  the  vestry  and  see  if  Major  Graham  is  there  ?  " 

**  No,  papa,  stay  with  me,  please ;  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
house.  I  may  feel  faint  again  as  I  did  last  night,"  and  Amy 
looked  so  white  in  her  bridal  attire  that  Mr.  Keppel  insisted 
on  fetching  her  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  made-her  swallow. 

It  was  now  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  and  still  no  message  came 
to  say  the  bridegroom  had  arrived ;  presently  the  church  clock 
chimed  the  quarter  past,  and  still  no  message.  Mr.  Keppel 
by  this  time  had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  fidget  bordering 
on  frenzy,  and  still  the  minutes  slipped  away  and  no  one  came 
to  say  the  bridegroom  had  arrived. 

Twenty  minutes  past  and  no  news. 

Twenty-five  minutes  past,  and  there  sat  the  bride  as  white 
as  her  dress,  looking  more  like  a  beautiful  marble  statue  than 
a  living,  breathing  woman. 

Half-past  eleven  chimed  the  church  clock,  and  the  buttons 
came  rushing  breathless  in  to  ask  if  he  should  go  to  the  bride- 
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groom's  lodgings  and  inquire  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Ordered 
by  the  rector  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  set  off  across  the 
fields  like  a  fox  with  a  pack  of  hounds  behind  it 

Meanwhile,  the  bridesmaids,  tired  of  standing  so  long  in  the 
church-porch,  had  been  accommodated  with  seats  inside  the 
church ;  Joy  was  as  pale  as  the  bride  and  as  anxious  and 
excited. 

What  could  have  happened  ? 

What  was  causing  this  delay  ? 

The  congr^ation  began  to  think  there  was  to  be  no  wedding, 
since  neither  bride  nor  bridegroom,  both  important  parts  of  the 
ceremony,  had  appeared. 

The  wedding  party  were  somewhat  better  informed  than  the 
spectators,  and  knowing  that  the  delay  was  due  to  the  non- 
appearance of  the  bridegroom,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  congregation,  and  feared  the  marriage  was  not  destined  to 
take  place. 

Joy  hardly  knew  whether  she  hoped  or  feared  there  would  be 
no  wedding ;  all  she  knew  was  that  if  this  suspense  lasted  much 
longer,  she  could  not  prevent  herself,  as  she  was  doing  by  sheer 
force  of  will,  from  fainting  away. 

Felix  was  scarcely  less  excited  than  Joy,  and  at  last,  unable  to 
bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  he  left  the  church,  and  jumping 
into  a  carriage,  drove  to  the  bridegroom's  lodgings,  where  he 
arrived  simultaneously  with  the  buttons.        '^ 


{To  be  continued^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"WAITING   UP." 

As  Roger  was  proceeding  stealthily  upstairs,  his  aunt's,  door 
slowly  opened,  and  a  large  frilled  cap  peeped  out. 

"  Roger ! "  she  whispered  imperiously,  "  come  in  here  directly ^ 
and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  ?  " 

Roger  obeyed  with  reluctant  resignation.  There  was  a  night- 
light  sputtering  in  a  saucer,  but  a  lamp  had  recently  been  lit,  and 
by  its  rays  he  discerned  Mrs.  Baggot,  who  had  retired  into  a  high- 
backed  armchair.  Her  bare  feet  were  thrust  into  slippers ;  she 
wore  a  scarlet  silk  wadded  dressing-gown  and  an  enormous 
nightcap ;  without  her  fringe  and  side  teeth,  he  scarcely  recog- 
nized her ;  her  chestnut  toupee  was  gone,  and  she  wore  her  own 
venerable  white  hairs,  neatly  brushed  away  from  an  intellectually 
high  forehead.  Mrs.  Baggot's  manner  was  as  much  altered  as 
her  appearance.  He  was  unfamiliar  with  this  severe  relation  with 
an  alarmingly  austere  expression ;  she  looked  like  an  old  lady 
chief  justice,  sitting  in  red  robes,  on  a  judgment  seat. 

"  Roger,  shut  the  door  at  once ;  and  come  here  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  ?  "  she  reiterated  sternly. 

"  Oh,  Tve  been  dining  with  Saunders  at  the  club ;  they  were 
playing  snookers,  and  so  I  could  not  get  away.  I'm  sorry  I'm  so 
late,"  he  rejoined,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid.  He  was  not  going 
to  let  any  cats  out  of  bags. 

"  Sorry  you  are  so  late,  are  you  ?  and  I  am  sorry  too !  I 
always  heard  that  you  were  a  good  sort,  but  one  hears  many  a 
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thing  that  is  not  true.     I  wonder  you  can  stand  there  and  look 
at  me  without  a  blush  on  your  face  !  " 

"A  blush?"  he  echoed,  with  a  rather  exasperating  smile. 
"  My  dear  Aunt  Polly,  I  lost  the  faculty  of  blushing  many 
years  ago." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  she  sneered.  "  Pray  who  was  the  girl  you 
brought  up  to  this  door  just  now,  and  then  left  at  No.  13?" 

"  By  Jove ! "  he  said  to  himself,  '*  I  was  afraid  of  rousing  the 
general,  but  I  never  expected  anything  in  this  quarter." 

'*  I  am  a  light  sleeper,"  she  continued,  "  and  I  heard  the  gate 
click,  and  I  got  up  and  looked  out" 

''  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  stayed  in  your  bed,  you  in- 
quisitive old  witch,"  he  mentally  remarked,  as  he  took  a  seat, 
threw  open  his  top  coat,  and  looking  his  aunt  straight  between 
the  eyeSf  said  with  amazing  calmness :  "  Then  I  suppose  I  must 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  will  find  it  the  only  plan  with  me"  she  rejoined, 
with  overpowering  dignity. 

"  If  it  concerned  myself  it  would  be  no  matter  " he  began. 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  a  man  may  do  anything,"  she  snapped. 

''But  it  implicates  another,"  he  resumed,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her  ;  "  and  if  I  tell  you — and  I  really  would  as  soon  tell 
you  as  not — in  case  of  anything  coming  out  after  I  am  gone — 
will  you  swear  to  keep  it  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Pooh  1 "  she  ejaculated.  "  A  secret,  indeed  I  Why,  the  girl  was 
Rose  Yaldwin ;  I  even  recognized  her  dog.  Oh !  if  her  grand- 
father had  seen  her  ?  "  tragically  casting  up  eyes  and  hands. 

"  Only  for  me,  he  ran  a  very  good  chance  of  never  seeing  her 
again,"  was  the  unabashed  retort 

"  Oh,  really !"  with  withering  sarcasm.  "  I  am  sure  if  he  knew, 
he  would  be  excessively  obliged  to  you." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  replied  her  nephew  with  unflinching 
composure ;  "  I  am  sure  he  would.  At  about  half-past  one  I 
met  her  crossing  the  Mall,  bag  in  hand ." 

"  By  appointment  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Baggot,  with  a  scornful 
flap  of  her  nightcap  frills. 

It  was  now  Captain  Hope's  turn  to  look  stem. 

"Look  here.  Aunt  Polly,"  he  said,  jumping  to  his  feet,  but 
speaking  very  quietly  ;  "  if  you  think  I  am  a  cad,  just  say  so  at 
once,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it" 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  Roger,"  she  replied  rather  tamely. 
"  Pray  go  on  ;  I  won't  interrupt  again  ;,  sit  down*" 

**  I  met  Miss  Yaldwin  on  the  crossing  ;  I  recognized  her,  and 
accosted  her,  for  I  thought  by  her  manner  there  was  something 
up  ;  she  did  her  best  to  shake  me  ofT,  but  it  was  no  go ;  I  stuck 
to  her  like  a  burr,  and  in  spite  of  her,  until  she  confessed 
that  she  was  making  a  bolt  of  it,  and  was  ofT  to  Paris  by  the  up 
mail" 

"  To  Paris  ? "  ^choed  Mrs.  Baggot,  in  much  excitement,  now 
tossing  off  a  slipper. 

"  Yes ;  to  some  girl  who  lives  in  the  students'  quarter,  and  who 
copies  in  the  Louvre.  At  first  she  would  not  listen  to  reason ; 
but  at  last  I  persuaded  her  to  sit  down  quietly  on  a  bench  and 
give  me  a  hearing.  She  is  just  like  a  child,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  world.  I  put  it  all  as  well  as  I  could,  and  at  last  she  cooled 
a  bit — she  Aa^/been  at  a  white  heat  of  passion — and  she  heard 
me  out.  Then  we  walked  up  and  down,  whilst  she  told  me  her 
story ;  although,  of  course,  I  stood  to  my  guns,  and  lectured  her, 
and  preached.  I  could  scarcely  blame  her  for  running  away  ;  and 
you  once  told  me  you  would  do  it  yourself  if  you  were  in  her 
shoes.  Aunt  Polly,  that  girl  is  a  good  girl,  and  leads  less  than  a 
dog's  life  ;  you  can  surely  brighten  it  for  her  a  little." 

"  Humph !     And  so  you  got  her  to  go  back  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  after  no  end  of  jawing  and  advice.  Until  to-night  I  had 
no  idea  of  my  own  eloquence.  At  first  I  decided  to  bring  her  to 
you." 

"  Good  heavens !  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Baggot.  '*  What  a  deliver- 
ance ! " 

"  Yes ;  for  we  discovered  that  my  latch-key  fits  next  door." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  ridding  herself  hastily  of  her  remaining  slipper. 

"  Yes ;  fits  it  beautifully,  and  so  I  let  her  in,  and  the  dog  too — 
he  sneaked  after  her,  looking  as  guilty  as  you  please — and  all's 
well  that  ends  well." 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  the  end  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Baggot 
sarcastically. 

"  Yes  ;  for  as  far  as  I  know — ^no  one  saw  us." 

"  My  dear  boy,  what  an  adventure ! " 

"  Well,  it  was  a  little  embarrassing.  If  there  is  a  row — but  I  don't 
see  how  there  can  be  one — I  am  glad  you  are  in  the  swim,  for  you 
can  see  her  through." 

22* 
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"  A  pleasant  little  job  for  me,  truly !  And  pray,  how  long  were 
you  parading  about  together  ?  " 

"  More  than  half  an  hour,  and  I  never  did  a  better  half-hour's 
work,  though  I  get  scowls  and  a  scolding  from  you ;  and  if  the  old 
man  next  door  were  to  know  of  it,  of  course  he  would  break  my 
neck." 

"  And  what  a  story  for  Mrs.  Grundy  to  get  hold  of!  " 

"  She  never  will  get  the  chance,  please  the  Fates ;  you  will  see  to 
thaty  Aunt  Polly ;  and  now  as  it's  nearly  morning,  I  think  I  will 
go  to  roost." 

''  Come  and  kiss  me,  Roger,"  said  the  old  lady,  holding  up  her 
faded  cheek ;  "  and  forgive  me  for  all  the  nasty  things  I  said  just 
now.  You  are  a  good  sort ;  I  always  liked  you  as  a  small  child, 
for  although  a  surprisingly  naughty  boy,  you  were  a  thorough 
little  gentleman.  They  say  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man, 
eh  ?    You  have  done  that  poor  girl  next  door  a  good  turn." 

"  And  I  wish  you  would  do  het  another ;  you  have  so  much  in 
your  power.  Have  her  in,  Aunt  Polly,  and  make  her  life  a  little 
brighter  and  happier.  No  one  knows  how  to  do  it  better  than 
yourself." 

"  Roger ! "  she  protested,  with  a  flattered  chuckle,  "  and  no  one 
knows  how  to  blarney  better  than  yourself  How  dare  you 
attempt  to  befool  an  old  woman  like  me,  sir  ?  Be  off  to  your 
bed  at  once." 

CHAPTER  X. 

A   FORLORN   ^OPE. 

Telegram  from  Captain  Hope,  Holland  Gardens,  Morpingham. 
To  Major  Cuthbert,  Naval  and  Military  Club. 

"  Buy  me  five  pounds'  worth  of  rare  foreign  stamps.  Send 
immediately.     Am  writing." 

To  which  an  answer  came  by  post : 

"  Dear  Roger, 

"Your  wire  received.  Are  you  developing  softening  of  the 
brain,  or  is  there  a  lady  in  the  case  ?  Either  way,  the  sooner  you 
clear  out  of  Morpingham  the  better;  I  shall  expect  you  for 
Kempton  Park  on  the  19th.  There  are  lots  of  fellows  in  town 
asking  for  you ;  I  have  not  told  them  that  you  have  taken  the 
collecting  craze  in  your  old  age.  I  send  you  five  pounds'  worth, 
and  hope  you  will  think  them  value  for  good  money  (I  don't).    I 
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got  a  chap  who  knows  all  about  them  to  buy  them  for  me  ;  I  said 
they  were  for  a  lady ;  so  they  are — are  they  not  ? 

"  I  saw  the  other  day,  that  some  one — whose  name  I  forget — 
had  left  in  his  will,  to  the  British  Museum,  a  collection  of  stamps 
valued  at  £70yO00  ;  so  there  must  be  money  in  the  business.  I 
met  Warden  and  his  wife  in  Piccadilly  yesterday ;  you  remember 
him  long  ago  at  Mussurabad  ?  Mrs.  Warden  has  a  small  face 
and  eyes  like  a  pair  of  gig-lamps,  and  looks  as  if  she  had  had  a 
disappointment  in  early  life ;  I'm  afraid  he  was  the  disappointment. 
The  weather  up  here  is  like  my  tailor's  bill,  unsettled ;  all  the  same, 
I'd  rather  have  wet  days  in  town  than  fine  days  in  the  country ; 
I  can't  imagine  what  you  see  in  that  hole,  Morpingham.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  lunch  with  me  here  next  Sunday  at  two  o'clock 
sharp.  "  Yours, 

"R.   CUTHBERT," 

Arnied  with  a  good  courage,  a  certain  amount  of  stamps,  and 
two  tickets  for  a  box  at  the  theatre,  Roger  strolled  over  to  No. 
13,  one  day  after  luncheon.  His  aunt  had  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  was  a  very  considerable  ingredient  of  danger  in  the 
expedition,  but  Captain  Hope  was  a  gentleman  of  adventurous 
temperament.  As  he  waited  on  the  steps  he  distinctly  heard  the 
monotonous  sound  of  a  human  voice ;  he  glanced  towards  the 
drawing  room  and  saw  that  the  window  was  open  at  the  top. 
Miss  Yaldwin  was  evidently  reading  to  her  grandpapa,  and  the 
subject  was  not  specially  interesting.  As  he  listened,  he  caught 
the  words : 

"  The  improvement  in  iron  and  steel  is  maintained.  There  is 
a  decidedly  better  feeling  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  price  of  raw 
cotton  is  now  very  low  and  the  supply  promises  to  be  abundant. 
The  wheat  harvest  is  still  quiet" 

"  It  was  only  common  humanity  to  interpose,"  said  Roger  to 
himself,  as  he  felt  the  tickets  in  his  breast  pocket. 

The  door  was  now  opened,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  study, 
where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  general.  He  seemed 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  evidently  augured  a  whetted  taste  for 
stamps,  from  this  early  call.  After  expatiating  for  some  time  on 
a  recent  article  in  a  service  paper,  he  said  : 

"And  now  I  must  show  you  a  rare  Nova  Scotian  I  got  this 
morning.     I  fancy  it  will  open  your  eyes." 
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"  And  I,"  said  his  wily  visitor,  "  have  got  a  few  specimens  for 
you  from  a  friend.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  any  good  or 
not." 

"  You  are  extremely  kind.  What  ?  "  raising  his  voice  excitedly 
as  he  unfolded  and  beheld  the  contents  of  the  paper.  ''You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  sent  you  two  Swiss  locals,  and 
a  Pony  Express  ?  Why,  these,  if  genuine,  are  valuable  stamps. 
He  must  be  an  advanced  collector,  and  a  rich  and  generous  man 
to  spare  them." 

Now  sitting  down  and  examining  them  critically  through  his 
glasses:  "My  own  two  cent  Pony  Express  is  not  nearly  as 
perfect  as  this,  and  I  could  exchange  or  sell  this  Mauritius  stamp 
for  fifteen  shillings  any  day.  Yoiu"  friend  is  a  trump,  sir.  What 
is  his  name  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  got  them  for  me  ?  His  name  is  Cuthbert.  I 
am  glad  they  are  good  specimens,"  replied  Roger,  putting  up  his 
hand  to  conceal  a  smile. 

If  Bobbie  Cuthbert  could  only  hear  himself  spoken  of  as  a 
trump,  and  an  advanced  collector  of  foreign  stamps  1 

This  unexpected  offering,  had  warmed  the  general's  heart ; 
rich  as  he  was,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  valuable  donation 
which  he  could  exchange  or  dispose  of  on  good  terms  ;  and  seeing 
this.  Captain  Hope  boldly  discharged  his  second  barrel. 

Drawing  out  two  pink  tickets,  as  if  they  were  entirely  an 
afterthought,  he  said :  "  My  aunt  has  a  box  for  the  theatre  to- 
night "  (he  himself  had  taken  it),  "  and  she  wants  to  know  if  you 
and  Miss  Yaldwin  will  come  and  share  it  ?  She  sent  me  in  to 
ask  you,  and  to  say  that  she  will  be  very  much  disappointed  if  I 
don't  bring  her  a  favourable  reply." 

"  My  dear  fellow  ! "  cried  the  general,  "  I  never  enter  a  theatre, 
though  years  and  years  ago  I  actually  used  to  act !  An  old  fc^ie 
like  me  has  no  business  in  such  places." 

"  I  really  do  not  see  why  not" 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  for  the  theatre  now ;  and  I'm  afraid  of  the 
draughts ;  and  after  dinner,  a  rubber  of  whist  next  door  is  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  tether.  Your  aunt  plays  a  wonderfully 
sound  game ;  but,  like  all  women,  she  is  shy  of  opening  up  her 
trumps." 

"  And  about  Miss  Yaldwin,  sir  ?  "  persisted  Roger.  "  May  she 
go  ?     My  aunt  will  take  her,  and  bring  her  safely  home." 
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''  Rose !    Bless  my  soul  1  she  has  never  been  inside  a  theatre  in 
her  life ! " 

"Then  don't  you  think  the  sooner  she  makes  a  start  the 
better?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  She  is  a  strange  girl,  and  must  be 
driven  on  a  tight  curb.  Quiet,  demure,  and  domestic  as  she 
looks,  she  can  break  out."  (Yes,  and  in  a  manner  that  ke  little 
dreamt  of.)  ''She  has  a  high  spirit,  and  high  spirits  must 
be  kept  on  short  commons.  Of  course,  it's  not  to  every  one 
I  would  say  so  much ;  but  you  are  a  sensible  man,  Hope — not  like 
the  vacant-faced,  languid  idiots  one  generally  meets ;  yesy  an 
unusually  sensible  young  man  ;  and  understand  that  I  like  to  keep 
up  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  discipline;  it's  necessary,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Discipline  is  one  thing,  sir,  but  an  entirely  secluded  life  is 
quite  another  matter.  Miss  Yaldwin  has  seen  nothing  of  the 
world.     She  is  almost  a  Purda  Nashin." 

And  so  much  the  better  for  her,"  snarled  her  grandfather. 

The  world  is  a  bad  place." 

But  surely  an  occasional  outing  is  no  harm :  a  concert,  a 
theatre,  or  even  a  little  dance  ?  You  yourself  lead  far  too  retired 
a  life,  sir  —  you  really  ought  to  go  out  into  society  and  allow 
people  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  excuse  me  if  I  am  too 
urgent  Until  yesterday.  Major  Chatterton  told  me,  he  had  no 
idea  that  you  were  the  hero  of  Lasswari — Yaldwin  of  Lasswari." 

The  old  man's  face  flushed  suddenly ;  his  e^^  sparkled ;  and 
who  knows,  but  that  for  a  moment  his  mental  vision  carried  him 
back  to  the  field  of  action,  and  he  felt  his  springing  Arab 
bounding  under  him,  heard  the  cheering  and  battle  cries,  and 
smelt  the  powder  and  the  smoke.  But  in  an  instant  his  expression 
changed,  and  he  said :  "  Ah,  Hope,  my  good  fellow,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  shield — a  side  you  have  not  seen  I " 

But  Hope  had  seen  it — that  hour  between  midnight  and 
dawn — when  he  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  footsteps  of  Rose 
Yaldwin. 

"  Miss  Yaldwin  is  young,  sir,"  he  pleaded,  with  a  boldness  and 
a  persistency  that  he  knew  was  perilously  venturesome,  "  and, 
pardon  me  for  saying  it,  leads  a  melancholy  life  ;  you  can  see  it 
in  her  face." 

The  general  could  pardon  much  to  a  young  man  who  brought 
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him  such  excellent  stamps,  but  there  was  a  limit.  He  was  about 
to  make  some  brusque  reply,  When  the  door  opened,  and  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  came  in,  carrying  a  brace  of  grouse 
in  her  hand.  Now,  her  grandfather  loved  grouse  above  all  birds 
of  the  air  ;  and  surely  this  was  a  propitious  moment,  and  the  battle 
was  to  Captain  Hope. 

"  Grouse  from  Inverness  ;  from  old  Tonnachy !  Good  !  and 
shot,"  examining  the  card,  "on  the  2Sth.  Just  right  for  dinner 
to-night ;  tell  the  cook."  He  glanced  at  the  recent  present  of 
stamps,  and  then  at  the  grouse — their  combined  forces  softened 
his  heart.  He  looked  keenly  at  his  granddaughter.  Yes,  she  was 
pale,  and  had  a  downcast  and  depressed  air ;  though  it  was  a 
piece  of  deuced  cheek  on  young  Hope's  part  to  say  so — ^tell  him 
so  to  his  face.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  too ;  but  it  seemed  that 
she  could  not  even  say  good-morning  to  a  man  without  becoming 
crimson.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  the  first  time  Rose  had  met 
Roger  Hope,  since  her  escapade. 

"  Rose !  "  said  the  general, "  here  is  Mrs.  Baggot  wanting  to  take 
you  to  the  theatre  to-night.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  The  theatre !  Oh,  grandpapa ! "  she  faltered,  looking  quite 
bewildered  at  the  news. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  ?  I  suppose  I  need  scarcely  ask  you — 
but  you  may  go." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  never 
once  casting  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Baggot's  emissary. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  get  in  ?  "  inquired  the  old  gentleman  ; 
"  you  won't  be  back  till  after  twelve.  I  suppose  Leach  must  sit 
up.  A  girl  like  you  can't  be  using  a  latch-key,"  he  added 
facetiously.    "Eh,  Hope?" 

Miss  Yaldwin's  blushes  were  positively  distressing  to  behold,  as 
she  caught  Captain  Hope's  eye,  and  muttering  some  inaudible 
excuse  about  the  grouse,  she  got  herself  out  of  the  room 
rather  suddenly. 

In  the  afternoon  she  received  a  friendly  note  from  next  door, 
to  say  that  she  was  to  come  in  to  dinner,  and  start  afterwards 
with  them.  The  mode  of  sending  messages  between  Nos. 
13  and  15  was  in  this  wise  :  some  one  rapped  on  the  draw- 
ing-room window;  it  was  opened,  and  the  note,  book  or 
paper  handed  in  at  the  end  of  a  pair  of  lazy  tongs.  Rose's 
pleasant  invitation  had  come  in  this  fashion ;  and  she  was  allowed 
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to  write  an  acceptance.     She  was  in  such  a  state  of  exultation, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  she  could  not  settle  steadily  down 
to  "Beggar  my  neighbour,"  much  less  cribbage.     As  for  her 
evening  dress,  she  had  but  one,  so  her  mind  was  not  distracted  by 
a  difficulty  in  making  a  choice.    She  possessed  a  simple  black  net 
gown — rather  rusty  with  age — this  would  not  show  at  night — 
but  what  was  she  to  do  for  an  opera  cloak  ?     Luckily  the  same 
idea   had   occurred   to  her   grandmother,  who   was   almost  as 
excited  as  herself,  and  greatly  exercised  in  her  mind,  and  who 
kept  repeating,  "Rose  going  to  a  theatre,"  "Rose  going  to  a 
theatre ; "  whilst  the  minar  bawled,  "  Hold  your  tongue ! "  and 
**  Chooprow "  (same  thing  in   Hindustani),  sent  every  one   up 
to  their  rooms,  and  summoned  the  cook  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Rose  had  no  cloak  and  no  evening  gloves ;  that  was  certain,but  Mrs. 
Yaldwin  believed  she  had  a  crimson  and  gold  wrap  somewhere ; 
yes,  perhaps  it  was  at  the   bottom   of  the  tin-lined  box,  and 
Clark — ^the  housemaid — must  run  down  to  the  shops  and  buy  a 
pair  of  gloves.     Rose  had  never  felt  so  fond  of  her  grandmother 
as  she  was  that  evening.     The  gloves  and  cloak  were  procured, 
and  then  the  old  lady  fussed  and  fussed  herself  almost  into  a 
fever,  until  she  drove  the  girl  up  to  dress  at  about  five  o'clock. 
Her  toilette  was  not  a  prolonged  affair,  like  Mrs.  Baggot's.    She 
had  the  art  of  arranging  her  own  hair  well — rather  an  uncommon 
accomplishment ;  she  twisted  it  up  in  fashionable  Empire  style, 
put  on  her  black  gown,  fastened  a  string  of  tiny  seed  pearls 
round  her  throat,  and  was  ready  long — long  before  it  was  time 
for  Leach  to  conduct  her  next  door.     He  was  necessarily  her 
escort,  as  the  general  would  not  hear  of  what  she  called  "  running 
in  alone."  She  was  early ;  but  she  found  the  ever  punctual  Annie 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  filling  up  the  spare  moments  with 
her  crochet,  an  employment  at  which  she  seemed  indefatigable. 
How  many  thousand  yards  of  white  wool  did   she  work  into 
socks,  and  babies'  shoes,  and  jackets,  and  comforters  during  the 
twelve  months? — it  would  be  a  serious  mathematical  problem. 
Presently  the  two  ladies  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Baggot,  in  a  smart 
crimson  brocade,  with  a  Marie  Stuart,  collar  and  feathers  in  her 
hair,   and  Roger,   in  the  usual   claw-hammer  suit  affected  by 
gentlemen.    Both  he — notably  he — and  his  aunt  were  immensely 
struck  by  Rose's  appearance.     Here,  indeed,  was  a  great  trans- 
formation.   Her  bare  arms  and  throat,  the  different  arrange- 
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ment  of  her  abundant  hair,  and  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes,  and 
complexion,  combined  to  make  Miss  Yaldwin  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  girl.  Roger  had  never  seen  her  previously  of  an 
.  evening.  Was  it  the  candle-light,  or  the  rays  of  a  little  pleasure, 
that  so  entirely  altered  this  grave-eyed  neighbour  into  a  smiling, 
sparkling,  young  lady? 

CHAPTER  XL 

A  DESPERATE  REMEDY. 

"  What  a  strange  effect  this  lamp  shade  has ! "  remarked  Roger. 
"  Our  faces  are  all  couleur  de  roseP 

"  Couleur  de  rose  indeed,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Baggot,  who  sat 
opposite  her  daughter;  ''and  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  anec- 
dote I  must  tell  you,  though  lit  is  rather  against  myself."  She 
paused,  having  caught  Annie's  eyes  severely  fixed  upon  her,  then 
exclaimed  impatiently,  ''My  dear,  good,  moral  Annie!  You 
need  not  look  so  terribly  scared.  It  takes  all  the  pith  out  of  my 
speech  when  I  meet  your  solemn  gaze.  That  seems  to  say, 
'  Now  do  take  care ;  pray  don't  let  us  have  any  improper  stories  * 
— as  if  I  ever  erred  in  that  way.  Even  my  worst  enemies  must 
allow  that  I  have  always  been  the  most  uncompromising  opponent 
of  anything  at  all  ddcolleU!^ 

'*  Mother !  As  if  I  even  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  What  an 
extraordinary  imagination  you  have ! "  protested  her  offspring. 

"  It  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  your  expression,  my  love, 
which  must  cruelly  slander  your  real  feelings.  Rose,  I  hope  you 
never  endeavour  to  train  up  your  grandparents  in  the  way  they 
should  go." 

Rose  burst  into  a  merry,  girlish  laugh,  and  Mrs.  Baggot,  who 
was  evidently  stung  by  certain  poignant  memories,  went  on  in  a 
half-joking  manner : 

"  Look  at  me ;  I  am  in  leading'  strings.  People  stared  to  see 
me  on  horseback.  They  will  stare  a  good  deal  more  when  they 
meet  me  some  day  being  wheeled  out  in  a  perambulator  by 
Annie,  and  probably  playing  with  an  india-rubber  doll." 

"  Mother  1 "  gasped  Miss  Baggot,  now  seriously  annoyed. 

"  I  tell  you,"  addressing  Rose  and  Roger,  "  that  when  Annie 
and  I  pay  a  visit  together,  I  positively  dread  leaving.  I  know  I 
shall  be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  something  the  instant  I  am 
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outside  the  house,  and  therefore  I  linger  unduly  from  sheer 
terror.  It  will  be :  *  Mother,  how  could  you  stay  so  long  ? — you 
sat  twenty  minutes — they  were  dying  for  us'to  go ; '  or, '  Why  did 
you  talk  to  one  person,  and  not  to  another  ? '  or,  *  Why  did  you 
whisper  ? — why  did  you  laugh  ? '  And  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  receive  friends  the  case  is  even  worse.  Why  did  I  ask  people 
to  have  tea  ?  or  why  did  I  not  ask  them  ? — why  did  I  inquire  for 
so  and  so,  when  I  must  have  known  she  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 
— and  how  could  I  talk  to  Mrs.  Smith  about  sons,  when  her  son 
had  just  got  a  month  with  hard  labour  ? — what  did  I  mean  by 
telling  Mrs.  Query  the  rent  of  the  house  ? — and  so  on.  Is  it  not 
true,  Annie  ?  " 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  must  always  have  your  joke,"  replied 
Miss  Baggot,  with  the  bland  air  of  contemptuous  indulgence  one 
extends  to  a  naughty  child. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Polly,"  said  Roger,  "  when  are  we  to  hear  your 
story  ?     You  have  wandered  far  from  it." 

"  Yes,  so  I  have.     Well,  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  eighteen, 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  greatly  shocked  to  hear,   that   I   was 
subject  to  cold  feet  and,  alas  I  to  a  red  nose.    The  latter  was 
specially  brilliant  at  parties  and  dinners,  and  made  me  intensely 
unhappy.     A  sympathetic  girl  friend  imparted  to  me,  as  a  great 
favour,  an  infallible  cure  for  both ;  and  I  proceeded  to  carry  this 
grand  remedy  into  effect  the  day  we  had  an  entertainment  in 
honour  of  a  neighbour,  who  was  a  rich,  young  and  witty  bachelor 
— not  to  speak  of  being  the  catch  of  the  county.     I  knew  that  if 
I  did  not  take  precautions  my  nose  would  outrival,  as  usual,  the 
ruddiest  cherry ;  and  as  I  dressed,  I  carried  out  my  benefactress's 
sovereign  prescription.     I  rubbed  a  quantity  of  dry  mustard  into 
the  soles  of  my  feet — rubbed  hard  for  about  five  minutes  previous 
to  drawing  on  my  silk  stockings  and  satin  shoes.     No  immediate 
effects  followed.     It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night ;    my  feet  were 
lumps  of  ice.     However,  after  being  in  the  drawing-room  for 
a  short  time,  they  thawed  and  became  thoroughly  comfortable. 
We  went  into  dinner,  and  during  soup  I  experienced  a  delightful 
glow.     *  Ah,  this  is  something  like ! '  I  mentally  ejaculated,  as  I 
gaily  conversed  with  the  guest  of  the  evening,  who  was  seated 
on  my  right  hand.     During  the  fish  my  tootsicums  began  to 
make  me  think  of  fried  soles.     By  the  time  I  had  refused  the 
first  entrie  they  were  on  fire.     Ere  the  joint  was  on  the  table  I 
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felt  as  if  my  unfortunate  feet  were  being  slowly  roasted  before  a 
furnace :  I  could  have  shrieked  aloud.  I  meditated  on  the  Spartan 
boy,  and  endeavoured  to  emulate  him,  entirely  in  vain.  I  would 
make  but  a  pitiful  martyr ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  a 
spoon ;  alas !  not  nose  alone,  but  my  whole  face  was  crimson ; 
my  answers  were  imbecile,  my  laughter  hysterical.  The  wit  on 
whose  words  the  whole  table  was  hanging  was  addressing 
himself  specially  to  me,  and  telling  me  an  excruciatingly  funny 
story,  to  which  I  was  listening  with  tears  of  agony  rolling  down 
my  face,  and  an  expression  to  correspond.  At  last  I  could  bear 
the  torture  no  longer;  I  pushed  back  my  chair  and  sprang 
up  without  any  excuse,  and  rushed  headlong  from  the  room. 
Kind  people  said  I  was  faint;  unkind  people,  that  I  felt  a 
preliminary  warning  of  dijit ;  others,  that  it  was  the  champagne ! 
To  this  day,  one  or  two  old  inhabitants  in  our  own  county 
invariably  speak  of  me  as  the  mad  Miss  Hope." 

"  And  how  did  you  testify  your  gratitude  to  your  dear,  kind, 
sympathetic  friend  ?  "  inquired  Roger. 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  since,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  as 
far  as  she  is  concerned.  That  was  a  frightful  experience.  But  I 
dXwzys  enjoy  dinner  parties :  not  for  the  eating — ^no  one  can 
call  me  a  greedy  old  woman — but  the  company.  Indeed,  if  I  have 
a  pleasant  partner  next  me,  I  often  forget  to  eat  at  all!' 

"  You  don't  find  that  reason  for  fasting  in  these  days,  do  you  ? 

"Well,  on  the  whole,  I   am  rather  lucky,  I  must  confess, 
rejoined  Mrs.  Baggot  complacently. 

"  And  I  am  frequently  unfortunate,"  said  Roger.  "  The  other 
evening,  at  a  dinner  in  town,  a  pretty  little  married  woman  fell  to 
my  share.  I  tried  the  weather,  the  park,  the  pictures,  even  the 
new-shaped  bonnets,  and  only  extracted  yes  or  no.  She  never 
originated  one  single  remark  until  the  dessert  was  on  the 
table.  Then  she  turned,  and  suddenly  looking  up  at  me  with 
a  most  pathetic  pair  of  eyes,  lisped  out  this  precious  piece  of 
news: 

" '  Do  you  know — ^baby  cut  a  tooth  to-day ! ' " 

"  I  can  beat  that,  Roger,"  said  his  aunt  with  animation.  "  Once 
I  went  down  to  dinner  with  a  long-headed,  clean-shaven,  grim- 
looking  man,  that  my  hostess  whispered  was  a  rising  star.  Like 
you,  I  tried  topic  after  topic,  and  only  elicited  yes  or  no,  or  a  mere 
nod  of  the  head.     This  continued  for  fully  an  hour,  and  I  had  no 
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outlet  for  talk  on  my  other  hand,  for  the  man  was  engaged,  and 
sitting  next  to  his  fiancee.  At  last  I  lost  my  temper  a  little,  and 
said  to  my  friend  rather  tartly : 

"  *  I  have  tried  to  converse  with  you  on  almost  every  subject 
under  heaven.    Would  you  kindly  gratify  my  curiosity,  and  tell 
me  if  there  is  anything  that  does  interest  you  ? ' 
"  He  nodded  solemnly  in  the  affirmative. 
" '  And  what  may  it  be  ? '  I  asked  breathlessly. 
''  He  turned  as  if  he  was  about  to  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and 
answered  in  a  most  sepulchral  voice : 
"  *  Criminal  law.* 
"  After  that  I  gave  him  up." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Roger  sympathetically.  "  It  is  a  pity 
that  your  man  and  my  lady  could  not  have  been  paired  off,  and 
that  you  and  I  could  have  taken  one  another  in." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  think  that  two  agreeable  people  are  often  put 
together,"  remarked  Mrs.  Baggot  complacently. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  implied  compliment.  Aunt 
Polly,  allow  me  to  drink  your  health." 

Rose  Yaldwin  soon  discovered  her  tongue,  amidst  the  cheery 
company,  and  Captain  Hope  was  surprised  to  find,  how  thoroughly 
well  she  was  posted  up  in  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  As  regarded 
army  affairs,  he  assured  her  with  a  laugh,  that  he  was  literally 
nowhere,  and  in  comparison  to  her — not  in  it. 

"  I  do  not  read  for  my  own  information  or  for  choice,"  she 
explained ;  "  I  read  aloud  to  grandpapa,  you  see." 
"  And  what  does  he  select  ?  " 

"  First  of  all  the  share  list — the  money  market.  I  can  give 
you  hints  there,"  with  a  bewitching  smile.  "  Then  we  have  the 
army  news  and  the  whole  Gazette,  by  the  light  of  which  we 
correct  our  monthly  army  list ;  next  we  take  the  speeches  in 
parliament ;  lastly,  the  news  of  the  day." 
"  You  skip,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,  grandpapa  marks  all  he  wishes  to  hear ;  some  people's 
speeches  he  never  cares  for." 
"  And  what  else  do  you  read  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  of  the  magazines,  the  articles — not  the  stories 
— those  I  read  to  myself:  grandpapa  objects  to  novels." 
"  What !  even  to  military  novels  ?  " 
"  He  would  think  them  the  worst  kind  of  all." 
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''Profanation,  I  suppose.  And  what  about  the  stamp 
magazine  ?  " 

"  That  he  reads  to  himself,  thank  goodness ;  for  I  hate 
stamps." 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say ;  this  is  rank  treason !  Do  you  know  that 
a  member  of  parliament  has  a  collection  worth  thousands  of 
pounds  ?    You  read  his  speeches — ^to  the  last  word." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  I  am  becoming  enthusiastic  about  stamps  ;  I  have  taken  the 
infection  from  your  grandfather.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  no 
little  human  weakness  yourself  for  crests,  coins,  or  autographs  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  pressed  in  a  book ;  I  am 
very  fond  of  flowers.     And  pray  what  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Baggot  with  a  laugh  and  a 
shrug,  "  apply  to  me  for  information  on  that  subject ;  he  has 
a  collection  of  the  photog^phs  of  all  the  pretty  girls  of  his 
acquaintance." 

"  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  answered  hastily.  "  Aunt 
Polly,  that  is  a  bit  of  pure  romance." 

"Talking  of  romance,"  said  Annie,  who  had  hitherto  been 
steadily  addressing  herself  to  her  plate,  "  I  have  been  reading 
rather  d.  pretty  book,  and  I  will  pass  it  on  to  you.  Rose." 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it.  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Baggot  sarcastically. 
"  I  know  the  style  exactly  that  is  so  dear  to  Annie — it  is  the 
novel  in  which  the  author  continually  pauses  to  reflect;  to 
analyze  minutely  the  state  of  his  head  when  he  has  a  cold 
coming  on,  the  state  of  his  heart  when  he  returns  from  a  dance^ 
and  the  state  of  his  mind — if  he  has  any.  These  introspections 
continue  through  page  after  page  of  close  print,  and  Annie 
swallows  them  greedily ;  the  only  incidents  introduced  to  vary  the 
monotony  are  when  some  one  gets  a  letter,  or  at  the  most  the 
measles." 

"The  sort  of  book  to  hand  to  your  enemy,  on  a  wet  day," 
said  Roger  emphatically.  "  I  can't  stand  that  style.  Give  me 
lots  of  adventure  and  love-making  and  fighting.  I  like  a  hero 
that  flashes  through  a  book,  with  any  amount  of  crackers  and 
squibs  attached  to  his  coat  tails." 

"  I  know  quantities  of  adventures,  scandals  and  incidents," 
said  Mrs.  Baggot  expressively.  "All  the  queer  things  Fve 
seen  and  heard,  would  fill  a  shelf— I  often  think  ///write  a  novel." 
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"  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  never  will,  mother,"  exclaimed 
Annie,  with  unafTected  alarm. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ? — ^and  dedicate  it  to  you  ?  How  nice  that 
would  be — wouldn't  it  ?  " 

Miss  Baggot's  tell-tale  expression,  conveyed  the  idea  that 
prospect  was  the  reverse  of  pleasing. 

"It  should  be  crammed  full  of  flirtations  and  coincidences ; 
and  talking  of  coincidences,  Roger,  reminds  me,  that  old  Mrs. 
Merryweather  asked  me  to-day,  if  you  were  any  relation  to  the 
officer  named  Hope,  who  distinguished  himself  so  gallantly  with 
the  mad  dog  ?  " 

"  And  you — ^what  did  you  say  ?  "  inquired  her  nephew,  looking 
at  her  apprehensively. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  was  only  too  proud  to  inform  her  that  you 
were  the  identical  individual,  and  she  was  so  immensely  enthu- 
siastic that  she  nearly  came  straight  off  here  to  have  a  look 
at  you  there  and  then.  Why,  Roger^  I  thought  you  told  me 
that  you  had  lost  the  faculty  of  blushing  ?  " 

"  So  I  have ;  it's  this  confounded — I  beg  your  pardon — ginger. 
By  the  way.  Aunt  Polly,  is  not  that  the  fly  ?  " 

•*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  polite  hint  that  you 
want  to  smoke  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  indignantly.     "  I  never  hint." 

"Neither  do  I.  Girls,"  addressing  guest  and  daughter,  "you 
can  go  into  the  drawing-room  now ;  I  will  stay  and  keep  Roger 
company." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

TAKE  CARE. 

Thus  dismissed,  the  two  girls  went  into  the  drawing-room  and 
stood  before  the  fire ;  Rose  stole  several  pleased  but  surreptitious 
.  glances  at  herself  in  the  glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  whilst  Annie 
rubberi  '.\'th  her  foot  a  large  complacent  white  Persian  cat,  that 
lay  itr^iched  at  full  length  upon  the  rug,  a  handsome  prize 
aipirial,  with  a  tail  resembling  a  boa,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
:  tinguished  name  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Skyler.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  cats,  and 
some  malicious  people  noted  the  fact,  and  said  "  like  to  like." 

"  What  did  Mrs.  Baggot  mean  about  the  mad  dog  ?  "  inquired 
Rose  presently. 
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"  Oh,  did  you  never  hear  ?  No,  of  course  not ;  though  it  was 
in  all  the  Indian  papers,  and  Roger  got  a  lot  of  kudos.  He 
does  not  like  it  talked  of.  I  doa't  know  if  you  noticed  how  he 
turned  the  subject ;  he  is  different  to  some,  who  delight  in  seeing 
their  names  in  print." 

"  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

"  Ask  him,  and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you  himself." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  not." 

''  Then,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  relate  it  to  you,  and  I  am 
no  good  at  this  kind  of  thing ;  you  should  hear  it  from  my 
mother;  I  can  only  give  it  in  a  few  bald,  common-place 
sentences." 

"  Anything,  anything,"  broke  in  Rose  impatiently ;  "  only,  do 
tell  me  before  he  comes  in." 

"  It  happened  two  years  ago  up  in  the  Punjaub  ;  Roger  was 
out  shooting  one  afternoon,  and  coming  home,  passed  near  a 
small  village  in  a  state  of  uproar.  An  immense  black  pariah 
was  raving  mad  ;  it  had  bitten  several  dogs,  two  women,  a  man 
and  a  pony,  and  had  taken  up  its  position  in  a  niche  by  the  village 
well,  which  no  one  dared  approach ;  no  one  dared  stone  it,  for 
it  dashed  out  at  them  ;  there  was  not  a  gun  within  miles ;  even 
Roger  had  sent  his  on,  with  his  shikari.  When  the  people  saw 
a  sahib  riding,  they  sent  an  embassy,  for  a  sahib  is  always  to 
be  relied  upon  in  danger.  Roger,  it  seems,  got  off  his  horse, 
braved  the  brute  in  his  lair — it  was  the  act  of  a  lunatic — and  after 
an  awful  struggle,  killed  him  with  his  hunting  knife.  Another 
man  who  came  up  when  it  was  all  over,  said  it  was  the  pluckiest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maddest  thing  he  ever  saw.  Roger's  coat 
saved  him — strong  shikar  cloth,  but  it  was  torn  from  his 
shoulders  when  the  brute  sprang,  and  he  got  one  bite  in  the 
wrist " 

"  Oh." 

"  Yes ;  he  cauterized  it  on  the  spot  with  a  live  coal  from  a 
Bunnia's  house;  you  can  see  the  burn  sometimes  when  he 
stretches  out  his  arm — ^it  never  came  against  him — though  all 
his  friends  wanted  him  to  go  home  to  Pasteur,  and  every  one 
said " 

Just  at  this  interesting  moment  the  door  opened  to  admit  Mrs. 
Baggot  and  the  hero  of  the  exploit,  and  Rcse  never  heard  what 
every  one  said. 
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"  Here  is  the  fly  in  earnest,  Annie  and  Rose,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  Put  on  your  wraps  at  once  and  let  us  be  off"." 

This  evening  was  indeed  an  epoch  in  Rose  Yaldwin's  monoto- 
nous existence.  Why,  the  sight  of  the  theatre  and  drop  scene, 
the  rows  of  well-dressed  people,  the  delightful  string  band,  and 
the  beautiful  box  with  its  velvet-covered  chairs,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  please  her  had  the  curtain  never  risen.  But  the 
curtain  did  rise,  and  revealed  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in 
"  Hamlet."  Rose  gazed  and  listened  and  became  actually  trans- 
fixed ;  the  other  more  seasoned  playgoers,  her  companions,  looked 
at  her  and  smiled  significantly  among  themselves.  Between  the 
acts  she  talked  but  little,  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  drop 
scene  and  her  thoughts  absorbed  by  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Mrs.  Baggot's  party  occupied  a  stage  box,  and  to  see  Miss 
Yaldwin  seated  in  the  front  of  it,  looking  brilliantly  lovely,  was  a 
surprise  to  the  half  of  Morpingham.  They  had  always  con- 
sidered her  a  pretty,  dowdy  stay-at-home,  who  was  never  allowed 
out  of  her  grandfather's  sight.  Once  upon  a  time  she  had  been 
invited  to  tennis  parties  and  little  dances,  but  these  invitations 
had  been  stiffly  declined,  and  were  never  repeated.  There  were 
only  too  many  girls  in  Morpingham  as  it  was,  no  need  to  endeavour 
to  drag  a  reluctant  recruit  into  society.  So  Rose  was  abandoned 
to  her  fate,  and  the  general  was  left  in  peace.  He  and  his  wife 
went  to  one  or  two  solemn  dinners  annually,  and  gave  several 
lugubrious  banquets  in  return,  at  which  Miss  Yaldwin  was  not 
present.  She  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  simultaneously  with 
the  coflee,  and  made  herself  useful  in  handing  about  cups,  shut- 
ting windows,  turning  over  music.  She  was  ornamental  too. 
And  people  went  away  saying, "  What  a  capital  dinner  it  was,  and 
how  shamefully  that  girl  was  treated  and  dressed,"  and .  never 
gave  her  another  thought.  But  there  she  was  to-night  looking 
as  bright  and  happy  and  well  got  up  as  any  one.  How  had  she 
contrived  this  sudden  transformation  ?  She  was  in  Mrs.  Baggot's 
charge,  that  went  for  something  ;  every  one  knew  that  she  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  and  did  things,  that  socially  speaking,  would 
daunt  the  stoutest  heart.  Apparently  she  had  bearded  the  old 
lion  and  carried  off  his  lamb.  Query :  had  that  good-lookitig 
young  officer — her  nephew — given  her  any  assistance  in  the 
raid? 

When  the  curtain  finally  fell,  Rose  sat  like  a  girl  in  a  dream, 
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staring  abstractedly  at  the  drop  scene,  until  Mrs.  Baggot  gave  her 
a  little  poke  and  said: 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  know  you  can't  sit  here  all  night ;  come 
along." 

''  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  had  only  just  come,  and  that  it  was  all 
going  to  begin  over  again,"  she  observed  to  Captain  Hope,  as  he 
helped  her  into  her  grandmother's  mantle. 

"  You  don't  mean  now,  this  very  instant  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  this  very  instant." 

"  Don't  you  think  a  nice  little  supper  would  be  a  sort  of  agree- 
able interlude  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.     How  can  you  think  of  eating  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear,"  observed  her  hostess  with  a  friendly  tap, 
"  you  are  coming  in  to  supper  all  the  same ;  you  must  wind  up 
the  evening  properly." 

Rose  was  much  too  excited  to  eat,  though  she  sat  at  table  and 
drank  water  and  crumbled  biscuits,  whilst  her  companions  made 
an  excellent  meal  off  cold  raised  pie,  anchovies  on  toast,  pdU  de 
foie  gras  and  such  comestibles. 

It  was  almost  one  o'clock  when  she  rose  to  depart 

"  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Baggot 
stroking  her  cheek. 

("  Why  did  she  not  kiss  her  ?  "  her  nephew  asked  himself  en- 
viously.) 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Baggot !  How  can  you  ask  ?  and  how  can  I  thank 
you  ?  "  said  the  girl  tremulously. 

Mrs*  Baggot  shot  a  swift  glance  at  Roger  and  said : 

"•Well,  my  love,  I  hope  you  will  often  come  in  again  ;  this  is 
just  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  only  don't  say  so  to  your  grand- 
father.    Roger,  you  will  see  Miss  Yaldwin  home." 

Roger  made  the  very  utmost  of  those  few  yards  of  intervening 
gravel,  and  walked  at  a  snail's  pace.  When  they  were  on  the 
steps  of  No.  1 3  he  said  : 

"  This  is  rather  a  better  business,  than  the  last  time  I  brought 
you  home." 

Before  she  could  reply  the  door  was  thrown  open^  and  there 
stood  Leach,  a  picture  of  dignified  long-suffering,  so  Captain 
Hope  merely  wrung  her  hand,  and  ran  down  the  steps. 

"How  pretty  she  looked  to-night!"  remarked  Mrs.  Baggot, 
who  was  turning  down  the  lamps  as  her  nephew  entered. 
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"Yes,  didn't  she?  "  he  assented  enthusiastically. 

"  She  is  like  her  mother,"  continued  his  aunt ;  "  she  was  very 
handsome.  I  knew  her  slightly,  a  tall,  elegant  woman,  who  gave 
herself  immense  airs,  and  held  me  in  supreme  contempt  because 
I  was  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  a  native  infantry  regiment.  She 
was  of  good  family,  and  had  a  fine  fortune.  Poor  soul  1  she  had 
a  sad  come  down  in  the  world,  and  never  held  up  her  head  after- 
wards." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Polly,  you  have  broken  one  link  in  the  chain — I 
mean  in  Miss  Yaldwin's  chain — and  now  I  hope  you  will  go  on 
and  follow  up  your  success." 

"It  strikes  me  that  Aunt  Polly  had  not  much  to  say  to  it, 
Master  Roger,"  she  rejoined.  "  Pray,  who  was  it  that  hired  the 
box  and  boldly  took  in  the  invitations  ?  "  (Mrs.  Baggot  was  in 
ignorance  of  his  outlay  in  stamps.)  "  You  talk  of  breaking  chains," 
she  added,  looking  at  him  with  a  meaning  smile  over  her  flat 
candlestick.  "  Take  care,  my  dear  nephew,  that  you  are  not  forg- 
ing your  own." 


As  for  Rose  Yaldwin,  she  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep  and 
dreamt  of  Hamlet,  of  Captain  Hope,  and  a  mad  black  dog. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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NO.  II.—CAROLINE  OF  ANSPACH,  CONSORT  OF  GEORGE  II. 

Caroline  of  Anspach  ("Caroline  the  Good,**  as  she  was 
called  by  her  flatterers),  the  second  British  sovereign  lady  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  was  one  whose  joint  tenure  of  the  orb  and 
sceptre  of  England's  destinies  brought  her  more  fame  than  it  did 
happiness.  Madame  de  Stael  is,  we  believe,  credited  with  the 
assertion  that  "  for  a  woman,  fame  is  only  a  royal  mourning  in 
purple  for  happiness."  Picturesque  and  true  as  this  assertion  is, 
we  doubt  whether  Caroline  would  have  acted  wisely,  had  she 
been  permitted  by  the  fates  to  do  so,  in  exchanging  the  station 
that  she  occupied  for  any  other  sphere  of  happiness,  real  or 
imaginary.  It  was  the  means  of  bringing  her  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, independence,  variety,  influence,  hosts  of  friends  of  both 
sexes,  and  that  fame  which,'  if  it  be  only  a  royal  mourning  in 
purple  for  happiness,  is  also  "  a  love  disguised."  Let  us  see 
to  what  an  extent  these  observations  may  be  held  to  be 
true. 

The  eyes  of  the  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg- Anspach,  the  future  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, first  opened  to  the  light  at  Anspach  on  the  ist  of  March, 
1683.  Of  the  childhood  of  the  little  margravine,  a  title  which  for 
the  information  of  the  uninitiated  we  may  explain  has  the  sig- 
nification of  "  little  lady,"  we  possess  no  records.  We  know  that 
she  lost  her  father  before  she  had  completed  her  fifth  year,  and 
that  six  years  afterwards  her  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
John  George,  Duke  of  Saxe  Eisenach,  married  John  George  IV., 
Elector  of  Saxony.  Her  stepfather  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  in 
1694,  and  subsequently  Caroline  resided  with  her  mother  partly 
at  Dresden  and  partly  at  Pretzsch,  a  town  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Wittenberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  was 
here  that  the  young  damsel's  first  grief  befel  her.  Her  mother 
died  in  1696,  and  thenceforward  the  care  of  her  devolved  upon 
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her  guardian,  the  Elector  Frederick  III.,  of  Brandenburg,  subse- 
quently Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, who  swayed  the  destinies  of  that  kingdom  in  conjunction 
with  him  from  1701^  Caroline  was  now  removed  to  Berlin,  and 
there  it  was  that,  under  the  beneficent  example  and  auspices  of 
Sophia  Charlotte,  whose  accomplishments  and  rigid  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles  were  on  a  par,  she  attained  that  polite 
deportment,  that  dignity  of  character,  that  philosophical  tem- 
perament, that  passionate  love  of  science,  that  marked  proficiency 
in  metaphysical  studies  which  some  years  later  elicited  the 
warmest  encomiums  of  William  Leibnitz  in  Germany  and  of 
Samuel  Clarke  in  England. 

Among  those  who  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  her  accomplishments,  the  first  who  made  her  an  ofTer  of  his 
hand  was  the  Archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  Catholic  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  and  subsequently  emperor  himself.  Tempting  as  the 
offer  was,  it  was  declined.  An  alliance  with  a  family  so  ancient, 
so  powerful,  so  illustrious,  would  have  placed  her  in  a  position 
that  others  would  have  envied.  But  Caroline  was  not  inclined  to 
yield.  The  Popish  Archduke  was  sent  empty  away.  "  Provi- 
dence," wrote  Addison,  "kept  a  store  in  reward  for  such  an 
exalted  virtue,  and,  by  the  secret  methods  of  its  wisdom,  opened 
a  way  for  her  to  become  the  greatest  of  her  sex  among  those 
who  profess  that  faith  to  which  she  had  adhered  with  so  much 
Christian  magnanimity."  * 

Early  in  1705  a  second  sorrow  fell  upon  the  young  princess. 
The  amiable  and  noble-hearted  Sophia  Charlotte  lay  on  a  dying 
bed  at  Hanover.  She  had  barely  attained  her  thirty-seventh 
year,  and  with  marvellous  tranquillity  and  resignation  awaited 
death.  To  the  king,  her  husband,  she  wrote  a  touching  letter, 
thanking  him  for  the  care  and  solicitude  which  he  had  displayed 
on  her  behalf,  and  commending  her  domestic  servants  and 
attendants  to  his  protection.  Soon  afterwards  she  met  her  end 
in  peace. 

It  had  always  been  the  desire  of  the  deceased  princess  that 
Caroline  should  marry  her  son  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover. 
Nor  had  Caroline  ever  displayed  any  objection  to  the  proposal. 
The  Electoral  Prince,  for  his  part,  was  only  too  anxious  that  she 
should  become  his  bride,  and  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  a 

•  "  The  Freeholder,"  No.  21. 
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true  report  that  he  had  heard  in  his  own  family  respecting  her 
personal  charms,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  pay  a  visit  incognito 
to  Anspach.  Then  it  was  that  he  found,  like  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  when  she  visited  the  wisest  of  all  men,  that  the  half  had 
not  been  told  him.  Captivated  by  the  charms  of  her  person,  her 
manners  and  her  conversation,  the  Elector  returned  to  Hanover 
and  at  once  made  proposals  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  Nor  were 
these  proposals  rejected,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1705, 
Caroline  became  his  spouse. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  nine  years  afterwards,  in  amity  and 
concord,  Caroline  continued  to  reside  with  her  husband  at  the 
Court  of  Hanover.  She  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Every  one 
who  rejoiced  in  her  friendship  owned  that  she  was  an  exceptional 
princess.  No  slanders,  no  lies,  no  aspersions,  were  ever  breathed 
against  her.  In  an  age  of  gross  and  dissolute  conduct,  in  an  age 
of  solemn  trifling  and  unparalleled  mental  coxcombry,  in  an  age 
characterized  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  by  laxity  of  moral 
principle  and  of  conduct,  she  stood  forth  a  burning  and  a  shining 
example. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  early  life  of  Caroline,  until  we 
arrive  at  that  important  period  of  her  career  when  she  became 
an  inmate  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is 
somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  narrate  once  more  the  causes  which 
effected  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  its  recognition  in  England 
and  by  the  European  Powers.  We  may,  however,  just  mention 
that  the  death  of  George  I.  kindled  fresh  hope  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  waited  earnestly  for  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the 
Old  Pretender,  and  that  that  hope  was  destined  to  be  frustrated. 
The  only  son  of  Geoi^e  I.,  by  Sophia,  princess  of  Luneburgh 
Zelle,  and  husband  of  Caroline  of  Anspach,  was  proclaimed  king 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1727. 

George  II.  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  It  redounds  to  his  credit  that  he  bore  the  reputation  of 
lofty  integrity,  unsullied  honour  and  strict  veracity.  He  had 
been  educated  in  Hanover,  under  the  eye  of  his  grandmother, 
the  Electress  Sophia,  and  at  a  very  early  age  had  been  initiated 
into  the  military  profession.  He  had  accompanied  Marlborough's 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  As  a  volunteer  he  had  won  his 
spurs  at  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  where  he  charged  the  enemy  at 
the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  dragoons,  and  had  had  his  hdrse  shot 
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under  him  •  One  great  advantage  he  possessed  which  his  father 
had  not  possessed.  He  had  some  knowledge,  not  very  wide  it  is 
true,  but  still  some  knowledge,  of  the  language  and  constitution 
of  our  country.  His  reserve  was  great,  but  his  aptitude  for 
business,  his  powers  of  application,  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  foreign  affairs,  and  the  good  sense  and  mature  judgment 
which  he  displayed  in  his  relations  with  politicians,  amply 
compensated  for  the  lack  of  other  qualities.  Vehemence  and 
irritability  of  temper  were  his  in  a  marked  degree.  His  anger 
was  soon  kindled,  but  by  no  means  so  easily  appeased.  In  de- 
liberation he  was  slow,  and  in  decision  cautious.  His  opinions, 
however,  when  once  they  were  formed,  were  unchangeable,  and 
of  remonstrance  he  was  at  all  times  impatient.  For  etiquette, 
for  forkns  and  ceremonies,  for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  he  had  the 
highest  regard.  He  had  sense  enough,  however,  to  perceive  that 
his  father  had  been  governed  by  his  mistresses,  and  he  determined 
that  no  mistress  should  ever  get  the  upper  hand  of  him.  His 
contempt  for  literature  and  literary  men  is  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  a  passing  reference.  Such  contempt  was,  to  say 
the  least,  ill-advised.  Granted  that  the  poets  and  philosophers 
were  not  always  angels  of  light,  and  that  in  general  they  made  bad 
politicians ;  granted,  moreover,  that  the  "Augustan  "  age  of  litera- 
ture had  been  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  senseless  contempt  which  he  at  all  times  evinced 
for  the  republic  of  letters,  any  commotion  in  which  might  at  a 
critical  time  have  brought  down  the  throne  about  his  imperial  ears. 

The  eldest  son  of  Caroline  was  born  on  the  6th  of  January,  1707, 
and  their  first  daughter  two  years  later.  The  first  of  these 
children,  Frederick,  became  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  second, 
Anne,  became  Princess  of  Orange. 

Caroline's  sojourn  in  England  as  Princess  of  Wales,  furnished 
her  with  abundant  opportunities  for  studying  the  life  and  character 
of  the  people.  She  was  essentially  one  of  those  who  see  further 
than  their  sisters  are  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for.  Caroline 
had  always  retained  a  deep  interest  in  English  affairs,  had  studied 
our  literature,  but  had  never  acquired  sufficient  mastery  over  the 
tongue  to  speak  it  with  that  purity  and  propriety  which 
Lindley  Murray  and  William  Cobbett  so  earnestly  exhort  The 
English  people  received  Caroline  and  her  husband  with  much 

•  "  Polnitz  Gesichte,"  iv.,  pp.  230-232. 
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cordiality.  Upon  Caroline  herself  the  eyes  of  many  were  centred. 
Addison  commended  his  tragedy  of  "  Cato  **  to  her  favourable  con- 
sideration,* and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  the  English 
Sappho,  was  not  slow  in  taking  umbrage  at  the  way  in  which  she 
exercised  her  household  appointments.^  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  royal  father  quarrelled  in  17 17,  Caroline  sided 
with  her  husband,  who  was  compelled  to  quit  St  James's  Palace. 
The  truth  is  that  the  old  king  did  not  bear  much  love  towards 
his  daughter-in-law,  whom  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to 
designate,  privately,  it  is  true,  as  ^^cette  diablesse  Madame  la 
PrincesseJ* 

On  leaving  St  James's  Palace,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
spouse  took  up  their  abode  at  the  lodge  in  Richmond  Gardens, 
which  had  been  formerly  tenanted  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
Leicester  House,  situated  in  Leicester  Fields,  a  locality  which  at 
that  time  represented  a  fact,  however  fictitious  it  may  sound  to  the 
ears  of  those  of  the  present  day,  was  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  when  in  town.  It  was,  however,  at  Rich- 
mond Lodge,  and  not  at  Leicester  House,  that  the  miniature 
court  was  held.  There  it  was  that  Caroline  saw  life  at  its  best ; 
there  it  was  that  she  erected  her  Merlin's  Cave,  a  famous  grotto ; 
took  council  with  Doctor  Stephen  Duck,  her  librarian,  and  con- 
versed with  those  once  famous,  but  now  forgotten  beauties, 
Bellenden,  Lepell,  and  Griffin,  to  say  nothing  of  such  illustrious 
Whig  noblemen  as  Lord  Bathurst  and  Scarborough,  Carr, 
Churchill,  and  John  Lord  Hervey.J  The  latter  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Caroline,  and  we  have  his  own  authority  for 
saying  that  she  called  him  at  all  times  "  her  child,  her  pupil,  and 
her  charge."  §  It  was  he  who  acted  as  her  mediator  between  the 
king  and  his  prime  minister,  who  faithfully  reported  to  her  the 
parliamentary  debates,  who  relieved  the  tedious  monotony  of  her 
life  by  his  conversation  and  his  wit,  and  was  allowed  to  laugh  at 
her  without  giving  offence.  Nor  were  the  stars  of  literary 
society  of  the  time  unwelcome  visitors  at  Richmond  Lodge. 
Beneath  that  roof  Alexander  Pope  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  Jonathan  Swift  and  John  Gay  frequently  met  together 

•  Addison's  Works. 

t  Lady  Montagu's  Letters,  ed.  Thomas. 

t  See  the  "  Suffolk  Papers,"  edited  by  John  Wilson  Croker. 
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to  quote,  discuss,  to  criticize,  and  to  carp,  whenever  they  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  which  was  pretty  often. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  have  mentioned  at  an  earlier  stage  that 
the  old  king  ever  since  his  arrival  in  England  had  been  the 
victim  of  three  scheming  ladies,  whose  biographies  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  such  as  are  averse  from  woman  suffrage. 
We  refer  to  Mrs.  Selwyn,  Lady  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
subsequently  became  Lady  Suffolk  and  mistress  of  the  robes. 
When  the  second  George  assumed  his  father's  mantle,  this  lady 
was  further  honoured  by  becoming  the  recipient  of  His  Majesty's 
graces.  The  three  ladies  we  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howard  in 
particular,  wriggled  themselves  "mightily,"  as  honest  Pepys 
would  say,  into  the  king's  good  graces,  and  what  was  to  be  got 
out  of  him,  which  was  precious  little  at  the  best,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
their  capacities  for  intrigue. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1727,  George  I.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  George  H.  ascended  the  throne,  to  reign  in  his  stead.  There 
was  of  course  the  usual  chorus  of  wailing  and  laudation,  on  these 
two  events  following  closely  upon  one  another.  Grub  Street  and 
its  inhabitants  literally  inundated  the  town  with  a  plethora  of 
rubbish  dignified  with  the  title  of  lyric  odes,  elegies  and  monodies, 
which  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  genuine  poetry  that  the 
ballads  of  Seven  Dials  bear  to  the  muse  of  Swinburne  or 
Browning.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  influence  which 
Mrs.  Howard  had  exercised  over  the  old  king.  That  His  Majesty's 
death  gave  the  death-blow  to  their  hopes  need  scarcely  be  said. 
Caroline  had  seen  all  along  the  little  games  which  this  lady  had 
been  playing,  and  when  she  became  queen  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.  Nor  did  she  fail  effectually  to  do  so.  Among 
Lady  Suffolk's  friends  none  stood  higher  in  her  estimation  than 
Sir  Spencer  Compton,  whom  she  strongly  wished  to  see  prime 
minister.  A  severe  backhander  was  administered  by  the  queen 
to  Lady  Suffolk  in  the  prompt  removal  of  Sir  Spencer  Compton 
from  the  premiership,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Walpole  had  risen  in  Caroline's  estimation  from  the 
time  that  he  was  first  presented  to  her.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in 
his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  queen  was  induced  to  support  Walpole  from  a  due  recognition 
of  his  great  powers  of  intellect  and  his  unlimited  capacities  for 
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business,  which  had  elevated  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Whig 
party.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  efforts  which  Walpole  made 
to  Parliament  for  obtaining  for  Her  Majesty  a  jointure  of 
;^ioo,ooo  per  annum  had  much  more  to  do  with  it,  seeing  that 
Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  able  to  venture  to  propose  only 
;^6o,ooo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
Walpole's  penetration  had  enabled  him  to  foresee  that  Geoi^e  11. 
would  infallibly  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  his  wife,  whom 
he  adored,  and  of  whose  abilities  and  sound  sense  he  had  formed 
the  highest  opinion.  Nor  was  this  all.  Walpole  had  alwa}^ 
treated  the  queen  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  had  studiously 
refrained  from  paying  court  to  Mrs.  Howard.  Of  Pulteney,  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  of  the  Tories  he  had  always  fought  shy.  Hence 
Caroline,  on  becoming  queen,  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  her 
fault  if  the  administration  were  not  shunted  on  to  his  shoulders. 
The  strength  which  Walpole  derived  from  the  support  of  Queen 
Caroline  was  of  inestimable  service  to  him  in  his  administration 
But  the  queen  was  artful  enough  never  to  let  her  hand  be  seen. 
When  Walpole  entered  the  roy^X  presence  she  rose  to  depart. 
Pressed  to  remain,  she  declared  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  business,  and  would  stay  only  because  the  king 
desired  it,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  her  own  curiosity. 
It  appeared  as  if  she  never  listened,  never  expressed  an  opinion 
unless  she  was  requested  to  do  so,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  with 
a  modesty  and  humility  which  charmed  while  it  captivated  her 
husband.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  she  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  political  power,  despite  her  pretended  affectation 
to  the  contrary.  Her  complete  mastery  of  the  king  is  to  be 
ascribed  only  to  her  consummate  discretion. 

In  1730  it  became  evident  that  Walpole  and  Townshend  were 
gradually  becoming  estranged  in  their  political  relations  to  one 
another.  Caroline  was  prompt  enough  to  detect  this  very  im- 
portant fact,  and  straightway  gave  Walpole  the  whole  weight  of 
her  support  Three  years  later  she  supported  his  excise  scheme, 
and  when  that  excise  scheme  was  perforce  withdrawn,  the 
London  mob  paid  her  the  compliment  of  burning  her  effigy, 
along  with  that  of  her  favourite.  Nor  was  she  less  careful  to 
avoid  a  collapse  of  Walpole*s  administration  when  the  infamous 
South  Sea  scheme  was  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  personally  canvassing  individual  members  of 
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that  chamber.  She  always  retained  a  certain  amount  of  popu- 
larity, and  Thomas  Tickell  was  probably  not  going  too  far  when 
in  his  poem  of  "  Kensington  Gardens,"  he  said 

^  Here  England's  daughter,  darling  of  the  land, 
Sometimes  surrounded  with  her  virgin  band, 
Gleams  through  the  shades.    She,  towering  o*er  the  rest. 
Stands  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind  confest ; 
Form'd  to  gain  hearts  that  Brunswick's  cause  deny'd. 
And  charm  a  people  to  her  father's  side.'' 

Both-her  hand  and  her  arm  were  admired  for  their  elegance.  Her 
eye  was  quick  and  penetrating,  her  smile  is  described  as  celestial, 
sweetness  and  grace  sufTused  themselves  over  her  countenance. 
But  the  endowments  of  her  mind  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
her  person.  A  natural  quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  good 
understanding  had  been  duly  cultivated,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  various  branches  of  useful  and  polite  literature  was  thorough, 
if  not  very  extensive. 

He  who  desired  to  see  th*  motley  character  and  manners  of  a 
queen  and  learned  woman,  had  only  to  gain  access  to  Caroline's 
levees,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  were  held 
at  her  toilette.  There,  during  the  reading  of  prayers  and  a  sermon, 
philosophers  and  divines  mingled  with  sprightly  courtiers  and 
ladies  of  the  household.     There,  while  the  queen  discussed  the 
personality  of  Satan  and  the  origin  of  evil  with  cringing  court 
chaplains  and  prelates,  who  would  have  been  much  better  em- 
ployed in  the  discharge  of  episcopal  functions  within  the  confines 
of  their  own  dioceses,  others  listened  and  smiled  approvingly,  and 
others  again  exchanged  repartees  and  sallies  of  mirth,  or  tittered 
all  the  scandal  of  a  drawing-room.     Walpole,  in  his  "  Remini- 
scences," states,  that  while  the  queen  dressed,  prayers  were  to  be 
read  in  the  outer  room,  and  Lord  Hervey  confirms  this  statement 
in  his  **  Memoirs,"  in  which  he  has  drawn  what  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  is  a  correct  picture  of  the  every-day  life  in  the  palace 
of  Queen  Caroline.    "  Scene,"  he  wrote,  "  The  Queen's  dressing- 
room.     The  Queen  is  discovered  at  her  toilette  cleaning  her 
teeth ;  Mrs.  Purcel  dressing  Her  Majesty's  head  ;  the  Princesses, 
Lady  Pembroke  and  Lady  Burlington,  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  Lady  Sundon,  woman  of  the  bedchamber^  standing  around. 
Morning  prayers  saying  in  the  next  room. 
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"  1st  Parson  {behind  the  scenes).  From  pride,  vain-glory  and 
hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness — 

"  2nd  Parson.    Good  Lord  deliver  us. 

"  Queen.  I  pray  my  good  Lady  Sundon,  shut  a  little  that 
door;  those  creatures  pray  so  loud  one  cannot  hear  oneself 
speak.  [Lady  Sundon  goes  to  shut  the  doorJ]  So,  so,  not  quite  so 
much ;  leave  it  enough  open  for  those  parsons  to  think  we  may 
hear,  and  enough  shut  that  we  may  not  hear  quite  so  much.  [To 
Lady  Burlington.']  What  do  you  say.  Lady  Burlington,  to  poor 
Lord  Hervey's  death  ?     I  am  sure  you  are  very  sorry. 

"  Lady  Pem.  {sighing and  lifting  up  her  eyes).  I  swear  it  is  a 
terrible  thing. 

"  Lady  Burl.  I  am  just  as  sorry  as  I  believe  he  would  have 
been  for  me." 

This  scene  speaks  for  itself. 

Among  the  Anglican  divines,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
patronized  by  Caroline  was  Joseph  Butler,  the  author  of  that 
great  evidential  treatise,  which  has  influenced  so  many  powerful 
intellects,  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Course  of  Nature.*'  The  fondness  which 
Caroline  displayed  for  the  society  and  conversation  of  this  pro- 
found thinker,  or  recluse  as  he  has  been  not  inaptly  styled,  was 
indeed  remarkable.  While  Butler  was  discharging  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  his  duties  as  rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  he  was  one  day  incidentally  mentioned  to  Caroline 
by  Seeker,  one  of  the  court  chaplains,  and  subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  queen,  strangely  enough,  expressed 
her  belief  that  he  was  dead,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  on 
referring  to  Blackburne,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  answer  was, 
**  No,  madam,  but  he  is  buried."  Finding,  subsequently,  that  both 
her  informants  were  happily  in  the  wrong,  Caroline  sent  for  Butler, 
appointed  him  clerk  of  her  closet,  and  commanded  his  daily 
attendance  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
When  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  fell  vacant,  the  king  desired 
that  it  might  be  given  to  Butler,  and  given  it  was,  thanks 
to  his  consort's  love  and  appreciation  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. 

Neither  obscurity,  nor  disgrace,  nor  even  banishment,  con- 
stituted any  bar  to  the  receipt  of  favours  at  the  hands  of 
Caroline.     She  befriended  Milton's  granddaughter,  and  procured 
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the  recall  of  Lord  Landsdowne  and  Carte,  the  Jacobite  his- 
torian, from  exile. 

Stephen  Duck,  a  man  who  succeeded  in  elevating  himself  from 
the  position  of  a  day  labourer  to  that  of  a  poet,  and  conse- 
quently inflicted  upon  the  world  much  bad  verse,  and  prose 
tortured  into  rhyme,  also  experienced  Her  Majesty's  benefactions. 
.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  she  who  saved  the  un- 
fortunate poet,  Richard  Savage,  from  the  Tyburn  gallows.  Not 
only  did  she  procure  his  pardon  for  having  murdered  a  man  in 
a  drinking  bout,  despite  the  intervention  of  his  inhuman  mother, 
but  granted  him  an  annual  pension,  which,  though  kindly  meant, 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  she  could  have  done.  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  entertaining  life  of  Savage,  says  that  when  the  poet  was 
disappointed  in  his  application  for  the  appointment  of  poet- 
laureate,  which  was  given  to  Colley  Gibber,  his  bitter  distress 
prompted  him  to  address  Caroline,  and  to  request  her  that,  as 
she  had  once  given  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
it.  Having  published  a  poem  laudatory  of  her  natal  day,  and 
styling  himself  laureate-volunteer,  he  published  it.  The  queen, 
good-naturedly,  sent  for  a  copy  of  these  verses,  and  subsequently 
remitted  him  a  bank-note  for  fifty  pounds,  with  a  promise  of  an 
annual  present  to  the  same  amount,  and  at  the  same  time 
granted  him  permission  to  indite  an  annual  copy  of  verses  on  her 
birthday. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Savage  was  granted  an  audience  of  the 
queen,  whose  hand  he  kissed,  and  to  whom  he  presented  one 
of  his  poems. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  protection  which 
Caroline  afforded  to  this  hapless  child  of  genius,  was  never  the 
means  of  inducing  him  to  desert  wayward  courses  and  to  return 
to  straightforward  ones.  But  Savage  had  run  wild  far  too  long 
for  the  possibility  of  any  such  thing.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
him. 

Notwithstanding  her  courtesy,  her  affable  deportment,  her 
condescension  towards  men  of  letters,  and  her  fondness  for  social 
intercourse,  Caroline  had  elevated  notions  of  the  regal  state  and 
of  the  etiquette  of  a  court.  She  never  for  a  moment  forgot 
that  she  was  a  queen,  and  never  omitted  to  preserve  a  stately 
demeanour  both  in  public  and  private.  Sometimes  she  would 
favour  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with  her  company  to  dinner  at  his 
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residence  in  Chelsea.  But  even  thither  she  carried  the  court  forms 
and  etiquette.  She  would  sit  down  to  the  table  with  Lady 
Walpole,  and  expect  Sir  Robert  to  take  his  position  behind  her 
chair  and  hand  her  the  first  plate.  When  he  had  discharged 
this  duty,  he  retired  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  dinner 
was  served  for  him  and  the  members  of  the  queen's  household. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Caroline  was  heterodox  in  her 
religious  principles.  If  by  heterodox  is  meant  that  she  was  not  a 
High  Church  woman,  and  that  she  claimed  to  think  and  specu- 
late for  herself  on  topics  that  others  too  often  take  for  granted, 
the  charge  is  not  unfounded.  In  early  days  she  had  been  strongly 
impelled  towards  speculation.  Throughout  life  she  was  ever  fond 
of  conversing  with  men  of  learning  and  eminent  divines,  and  it 
is  probable  that  to  some  of  her  conversations  with  Bishop  Butler 
we  owe  that  masterly  treatise,  the  "  Analogy."  She  carried  on  a 
correspondence  on  points  of  religious  doctrine  by  means  of  the 
lady  of  her  bedchamber,  Mrs.  Clayton,  subsequently  Lady 
Sundon,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  whom  she  strongly  desired  to 
elevate  to  the  episcopal  bench.  Clarke,  however,  was  strongly 
averse  from  this  proposal,  and,  we  believe,  sincerely.  His  opinions 
undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  favour  of  Arianism,  and  when  a 
bishopric  was  urged  upon  his  acceptance  by  Caroline  he  unhesi- 
tatingly declined  it.  It  is  said  that  when  Clarke  persisted  in  his 
refusal  of  the  mitre,  Caroline  desired  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  try 
the  effects  of  his  rhetoric,  which  had  never  been  employed  in  vain. 
Walpole  did  so,  and  in  a  long  conference  which  he  had  with 
Clarke  at  Kensington  Palace,  strove  to  procqre  his  reconsideration 
of  his  Nolo  Episcopari^  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

With  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  the  friend  of  her 
mother,  Caroline  was  on  very  cordial  relations.  They  corre- 
sponded together  on  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  letters  of  the 
queen  were  always  marked  by  indications  of  serious  thought 

The  poet  Gay  was  another  man  of  letters  who  was  patronized 
by  Caroline.  But  though  he  paid  the  most  assiduous  court  to 
Her  Majesty,  he  never  received  any  substantial  reward  for  his 
pains.  It  was  at  the  queen's  command,  however,  that  he  wrote 
his  "Fables"  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  sanguine 
disposition  led  him  to  form  high  hopes  of  promotion  when  the 
accession  of  George  II.  permitted  his  patroness  to  provide  for  him 
When  George  became  king  Gay  was  offered  the  post  of  gentle 
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man  usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  which,  however,  he  rejected 
with  lofty  disdain.  Swift  always  declared  that  Gay's  chances  of 
political  advancement  had  been  blasted  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  unguarded  expressions  which 
he  had  allowed  to  stand  in  his  printed  matter  were  the  real  cause 
of  his  being  excluded  from  office.  He  had  also  tried  to  make  use 
of  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Howard  as  a  passport  to  the  royal  favour, 
and  as  Mrs.  Howard  stood  high  in  the  black  list  of  Queen 
Caroline,  this  was  one  of  the  very  worst  things  that  he  could  have 
done.  Mrs.  Howard,  we  should  explain,  went  out  of  favour  long 
before  the  queen  died,  and  applied  for  leave  to  retire  from  the 
appointments  which  she  had  held.  It  appears  from  the  important 
"  Memoirs  **  of  Lord  John  Hervey,  that  the  royal  rejoicings  on 
this  occasion  were  very  various  in  their  motive,  but  all  tended  to 
illustrate  the  profligacy  of  the  court.  **The  queen,"  he  says, 
"  was  both  sorry  and  glad ;  her  pride  was  glad  to  have  even  this 
ghost  of  a  rival  removed ;  and  she  was  sorry  to  have  so  much 
more  of  her  husband's  time  thrown  upon  her  hands  when  she 
had  already  enough  to  make  her  often  heartily  weary  of  his 
company,  and  to  deprive  her  of  other  company  which  she  would 
have  gladly  enjoyed.  The  prince,  I  believe,  wished  Lady  Suffolk 
removed,  as  he  would  have  wished  anybody  detached  from  the 
king's  interest ;  and  added  to  this.  Lady  Suffolk  having  many 
friends,  it  was  a  step  that  he  hoped  would  make  his  father  many 
enemies  ;  neither  was  he  sorry,  perhaps,  to  have  so  eminent  a 
precedent  for  a  prince's  discarding  a  mistress  he  was  tired  of.  The 
Princess  Emily  wished  Lady  Suffolk's  disgrace,  because  she 
wished  misfortune  to  most  people — the  Princess  Caroline 
because  she  thought  it  would  please  her  mother.  The  Princess 
Royal  was  violently  for  having  her  crushed;  and  when  Lord 
Hervey  said  he  wondered  she  was  so  desirous  to  have  this  lady's 
disgrace  pushed  to  such  extremity,  she  replied,  *  Lady  Suffolk's 
conduct  with  regard  to  politics  has  been  so  impertinent  that  she 
cannot  be  too  ill  used ;  *  and  when  Lord  Hervey  intimated  the 
danger  there  might  be,  from  the  king's  coquetry,  of  some  more 
troublesome  and  powerful  successor,  she  said  (not  very  judiciously 
with  regard  to  her  mother,  nor  very  respectfully  with  r^ard  to 
her  father), '  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  he  would  take  somebody 
else,  that  mamma  might  be  a  little  relieved  from  the  ennui  of 
seeing  him  for  ever  in  her  room.* "    The  truth  is,  however,  that 
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the  court  influence  of  Mrs.  Howard  was  by  no  means  so  great  as 
the  outside  world  supposed.  The  Tories  paid  great  court  to  her, 
but  the  Tories  were  greatly  deceived  if  they  conceived  that  by  so 
doing  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  would  be  theirs.  The  king  was 
tired  of  her.  Her  constant  opposition  to  all  his  wishes  ;  the  per- 
sistency with  which  she  contradicted  him  ;  her  intimacy  with 
Alexander  Pope,  who  had  published  several  satires  with  his 
name  to  them,  in  which  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  rather 
more  than  obliquely  sneered  at ;  the  acquaintance  it  was  known 
that  she  had  with  many  of  the  opposing  party,  and  the  correspond- 
ence, it  was  suspected,  that  she  had  with  many  more  of  them — all 
these  led  to  her  downfall,  and  to  the  substitution  of  a  German 
mistress,  Madame  Walmoden,  who  was  created  Countess  of 
Yarmouth  after  the  death  of  Caroline. 

George  H.  possessed  a  gross  kind  of  regard  for  the  opposite 
sex,  which  has  been   ascribed   partly  to  habit  and  partly  to 
example.     His  father,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  article,  gave  up 
to  two  heavy  German  women  what  was  meant   for  his   wife. 
"  No  woman  came  amiss  to  him,"  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  if 
she  were  only  very  willing  and  very  fat"     As  there  was  not  a 
single  foreign  potentate  during  the^  eighteenth  century  who  was 
without,  at  least,  one  concubine,  it  is  probable  that  the  second 
Brunswick  King  of  England  considered  that  it  was  an  utter  farce 
to  assume  a  virtue  or  to  testify  any  marked  regard  for  the  con- 
jugal ties  in  the  presence  of  British  subjects.     Because  his  sire 
had  accustomed  the  nation  to  the  charms   of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal  and  the  Countess  of  Burlington,  George  H.  rejoiced  in 
the  fascinations  of  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Countess  Walmoden. 
But  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  was  never  aroused  by  the  partiality 
which  her  husband  displayed  for  these  ladies.     With  his  amours 
she  at  no  time  interfered.     Indeed  the  fact  is  that  she  courted  a 
full,  perfect  and  sufficient  account  of  her  husband's  intrigues,  and 
was  never  indisposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  any  recital  of  them 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  favour  her.      From  the  knowledge 
of  the  queen  George  H.  kept  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing;  and 
Mrs.  Selwyn  was  clearly,  but  perhaps  bluntly,  speaking  her  mind 
when  she  told  him  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  the  very  last  man 
in  the  world  with  whom  she  would  care  to  have  an  intrigue,  for 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  acquaint- 
ing the  queen  with  it.     Lord  Hervey  says  that  "  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  his  engagement  with  the  Countess  Walmoden,  the  king 
acquainted  the  queen  by  letter  with  every  step  that  he  took  in 
it,  of  the  growth  of  his  passion,  the  progress  of  his  applications 
and  their  success— of  every  word  as  of  every  action  that  passed — 
so  minute  a  description  of  her  person  that,  had  the  queen  been  a 
painter,  she  might  have  drawn  her  rival's  picture  at  six  hundred 
miles  distance.  The  king,  besides  his  ordinary  letters  by  the 
post,  never  failed  sending  a  courier  once  a  week  with  a  letter  of 
sometimes  sixty  pages,  and  never  less  than  forty,  filled  with  an 
hourly  account  of  everything  he  saw,  heard,  thought  or  did,  and 
crammed  with  minute  trifling  circumstances,  not  only  unworthy 
of  a  man  to  write,  but  even  of  a  woman  to  read,  most  of  which  I 
saw  and  almost  all  of  them  heard  reported  by  Sir  Robert,  to 
whose  perusal  few  were  not  committed."  The  queen  actually 
wrote  to  the  king  to  bring  his  Hanoverian  mistress  to  England. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  saw  this  letter  and  told  Hervey  that  it  was 
so  artfully  composed  that  he  did  not  believe  that  anybody  but  a 
woman  could  have  written  a  letter  of  the  sort,  nor  any  one  but 
Queen  Caroline  so  good  a  one. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  tact  with  which  Caroline 
managed  the  difficult  temper  of  her  spouse.  This  is  brought  out 
with  his  accustomed  acuteness  by  Lord  Hervey.  **  The  queen," 
wrote  he,  "  by  long  studying  and  long  experience  of  his  temper, 
knew  how  to  instil  her  own  sentiments,  whilst  she  affected  to 
receive  His  Majesty's ;  she  could  appear  convinced  whilst  she 
was  controverting,  and  obedient  whilst  she  was  ruling;  and  by 
this  means  her  dexterity  and  address  made  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  persuade  him  what  was  truly  his  case — that  whilst 
she  was  seemingly  on  every  occasion  giving  up  her  opinion  and 
her  will  to  his,  she  was  always  in  reality  turning  his  opinion  and 
bending  his  will  to  hers.  She  managed  this  deified  image 
as  the  heathen  priests  used  to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when, 
kneeling  and  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pageant  god,  they 
received  with  the  greatest  devotion  and  reverence  those  direc- 
tions in  public  which  they  had  before  instilled  and  regulated  in 
private." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  opportunities  which  Lord  Hervey. 
possessed  for  careful  and  constant  observation  were  unusually 
great  He  became  vice-chamberlain  when  the  king  was  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  when  the  queen  was  his  senior  by  six 
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months,  with  a  form  and  complexion  not  much  caricatured  in 
Lady  Mary  Wortley's  picture  of  her : 

^  Superior  to  her  waiting  nymphs. 
As  lobster  to  attendant  shrimps.''* 

His  lordship,  in  his  official  capacity,  tenanted  apartments  all  the 
year  round  at  the  foot  of  the  queen's  back  stairs ;  and  as  he  him- 
self confessed  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  no  one  attended  more  constantly 
in  public,  or  had  more  frequent  access  at  private  hours  to  all  the 
inhabitants.  If  he  had  not  seen  and  heard  much  that  his  con- 
temporaries did  not  hear  or  see,  he  must  have  been  both  deaf  and 
blind.  His  "Memoirs,"  however,  prove  conclusively  that  he 
suffered  neither  from  one  infirmity  nor  the  other. 

In  the  autumn  of  1734,  Caroline's  health  began  visibly  to  fail. 
In  1737  she  was  attacked  with  gout  in  the  stomach,  and  a  rup- 
ture which  she  had  long  laboured  studiously  to  conceal  gave  her 
much  trouble.  When  the  danger  became  too  serious  she  was 
submitted  to  a  most  painful  operation,  but  this  only  aggravated 
her  sufferings.  For  twelve  days  and  nights  she  patiently  and 
resignedly  bore  her  affliction,  scarcely  a  groan  escaping  her  lips 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  of  torture.  Dr.  Allured  Clarke, 
in  his  "  Essay  towards  the  Character  of  Queen  Caroline,"  gives  a 
touching  account  of  her  last  days.  On  several  occasions  she  said 
that  the  sole  aim  of  her  existence  had  been  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  she  had  felt  she  owed  both  to  her  religion  and 
her  country ;  that  she  bore  the  heartiest  good-will  towards  her 
subjects,  and  that  any  errors  she  had  committed  had  been  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  judgment.  Shortly  before  she  ceased  to  breathe 
she  inquired  how  long  her  sufferings  could  last,  and  on  being  told 
that  they  could  not  last  long,  she  answered,  "  the  sooner  the 
better."  Within  a  brief  space  after  uttering  these  words  her  spirit 
had  fled. 

Before  her  death  the  queen  testified  her  approval  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  measures  as  he  stood  with  the  king  by  her  bedside. 
"  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but  continue 
to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity,"  and  pointing  to  the  king 
she  added,  "  I  recommend  His  Majesty  to  you." 

George  the  Second  was  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  con- 
sort.    Sir  Robert  Walpole  never  entered  his  presence  without  he 

*  Works,  ill.,  424. 
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burst  into  tears.  Horace  Walpole  has  recorded  striking  instances 
of  the  king's  passionate  grief  for  Caroline,  and  of  the  affection 
which  he  always  entertained  for  her  memory.  "  Mr.  Walpole/* 
he  says,  "  can  never  be  able  to  forget  a  melancholy  epoch,  when, 
about  ten  days  after  his  arrival  from  Holland,  upon  the  queen's 
death.  His  Majesty  found  him  with  the  princesses  in  their  apart- 
ment, and  their  royal  highnesses  immediately  retiring,  the  king, 
with  a  flood  of  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  which  drew  an  equal 
torrent  from  those  of  his  faithful  subject  then  present,  with  agonies 
and  sobs,  gave  a  confidential  detail  to  Mr.  Walpole  of  the  inimit-> 
able  virtues  of  his  royal  consort  that  was  now  no  more,  and  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  great  relief  and  assistance  which  he 
found  in  her  noble  and  calm  disposition  and  sentiments  in  govern- 
ing such  an  humoursome  and  inconstant  people  ;  that  her  presence 
of  mind  often  supported  him  in  trying  times,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  temper  and  prudence  would  moderate  and  assuage  his 
own  vivacity  and  resentment ;  that  incidents  of  state  of  a  rough, 
difficult  and  disagreeable  nature,  would  by  her  previous  con- 
ferences and  concert  with  that  able  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
be  made  smooth,  easy  and  palatable  to  him ;  but  that  he  must 
now  lead  a  helpless,  disconsolate  and  uncomfortable  life  during 
the  remainder  of  a  troublesome  reign,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  nor  which  way  to  turn  himself.  But  then  recovering  him- 
self a  little,  he  said,  *  As  she  never  forgot  her  love  and  concern 
for  me  to  the  last  moment  of  her  days,  she  earnestly  recom- 
mended it  to  me  on  her  death-bed ' — and  His  Majesty  emphati- 
cally added  that  it  was  a  just  and  wise  recommendation — *to 
follow  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  never  to  part  with, 
so  faithful  and  able  a  minister  ;  this,'  said  the  king,  '  is  now  my 
only  resource ;  upon  this  I  must  entirely  depend.' "  * 

It  is  said  that  after  George  H.  had  got  over  the  first  emotions 
of  his  great  sorrow,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  discuss 
the  good  points  in  Caroline's  character  and  the  way  in  which  she 
would  have  acted  in  cases  of  emergency  whensoever  they  arose. 
Furthermore  he  caused  a  list  of  her  numerous  benefactions  to  be 
prepared  for  his  inspection,  and  declared  that  so  far  as  he  could 
prevent  it,  no  one  should  be  a  sufferer  except  himself. 

In  a  vault  in  the  centre  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Caroline's  mortat  remains  were  laid  to  rest,  and  twenty- 

*  Coxe's  "Walpole,"  i.,  553. 
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three  years  later  those  of  her  spouse  were  laid  by  the  side  of 
them. 

On  the  walls  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  hang  two  portraits 
of  Caroline,  by  different  masters,  the  one  representing  her  as  a 
princess  and  the  other  as  a  queen.  From  these  two  likenesses 
a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  her  may  be  gained. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  much  more  about  the  court 
of  Queen  Caroline.  From  what  we  have  said  the  reader  will  infer 
that  the  court  was  an  exceedingly  gross,  though,  bearing  the 
character  of  the  times  in  mind,  not  perhaps  a  singularly  vicious  one. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  gross  and  profligate,  laudatores  temporis  acti  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  By  our  modem  standard  of  purity, 
perhaps,  it  ought  not  to  be  tested.  Men  and  women  were  eaten 
up  with  the  worship  of  mammon.  Politicians  were  a  herd  of 
venal  wretches,  who  thought  of  nothing  else  but  place,  power 
and  pocket.  At  one  time  they  trimmed,  at  another  time  they 
turned  their  coats.  One  day  they  voted  in  favour  of  a  measure, 
the  next  day  against  it.  On  the  hustings  they  made  promises,  in 
the  Legislature  they  forgot  those  promises.  Outwardly  they 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  secretly 
they  drank  to  the  king  over  the  water.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  the  veracious  chronicles  of  the  lives  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  and 
"  Joseph  Andrews " — and  who  is  there  that  is  not  ? — ^are  fully 
conversant  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  contemporary 
country  squires,  parsons  and  farmers.  Those  who  have  ever 
perused  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Howe 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  way  in  which  elegant  dames 
of  high  degree  sometimes  wrote  and  spoke  the  Queen's  English. 
The  court  merely  reflected  the  grossness  of  one  half  of  English 
society,  and  indeed  of  Continental  society.  Moreover,  it  was 
singularly  lacking  in  those  allurements  which  the  graceful,  refined 
and  witty  court  of  the  Regent  Orleans  exhibited.  The  only  vice 
by  which  the  age  was  not  characterized  was  hypocrisy.  Nothing 
was  dissembled,  nothing  was  cloaked.  George  H.,  as  we  have 
shown,  lived  openly  with  Lady  Suffolk  and  with  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  his  prime  minister,  lived  openly 
with  Miss  Skerritt,  and  yet  was  a  great  friend  of  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  of  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  When  Mr.  Howard 
desired  to  wrest  his  spouse  from  the  service  of  Queen  Caroline 
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and  the  embraces  of  the  king,  he  employed  an  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury as  the  go-between.  An  occupant  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York  lived  openly  with  a  succession  of  mistresses ;  one 
Lady  Bath  was  intriguing  as  she  was  comely,  and  her  friend 
Lady  Walpole  was  no  less  apt  at  intrigue.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  Horace  Walpole  was  the  son  of  Carr, 
elder  brother  of  Lord  Hervey.  But  there  is  no  need  to  cite 
again  facts  so  commonly  known.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  not 
speaking  out  of  bounds  to  say  that  there  is  more  decency,  more 
observance  of  form,  more  regard  to  conventionality,  more  delicacy 
of  feeling  than  there  was  in  the  Georgian  era.  Nor  can  we 
believe  but  that  the  change  is  both  apparent  and  real,  that  more 
respect  exists  for  principles  and  externals,  more  for  morals  and 
for  manners,  and  that  it  is  with  a  truer  self-knowledge  and  an 
excusable  pride  that  men  contrast  the  days  of  Caroline  of  Anspach 
with  the  days  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria. 

WILLIAM   CONNOR  SYDNEY. 


Xabette. 

By  LILIAN  HOLT. 

PART  L 

It  was  to  be  a  great  f^te-day  in  the  village  of  Le  Portel,  for  was 
not  Monsp^eur  T Archevfique  to  come  himself,  to  bless  the  sea, 
and  to  pray  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

Since  early  morning  every  one  had  been  astir,  and  many  were 
the  preparations  necessary  for  so  grand  a  festival. 

There  were  the  houses  to-be  decorated  with  white  sheets  and 
blue  rosettes,  the  banners  for  the  procession  to  be  got  ready,  the 
children  of  the  premiire  communion  to  be  dressed  in  white. 
Caroline's  little  boy  would  be  robed  in  sheepskins  to  represent 
S.  Jean,  and  tiny  Pierre  would  walk  as  the  Enfant  Jesus. 

Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  be  done ;  every  one 
must  be  endimanM^  and  the  picturesque  caps  must  be  starched, 
their  broad  frills  gaufTred  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  So 
the  hours  passed  quickly,  and  three  o'clock  saw  all  assembled 
in  the  little  church  on  the  hill.  After  a  short  service,  the 
procession  was  formed. 

It  was  a  fair  sight  as  it  wound  down  the  narrow  street ;  the 
bright  petticoats  of  the  fishwives,  the  white  dresses  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  many-coloured  banners,  and  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
priests  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  August  sun.  The  shore  was 
soon  reached,  and  the  ceremony  began ;  it  was  a  simple  one,  a 
few  prayers,  a  little  chanting,  the  sprinkling  of  the  sea  with  holy 
water ;  and  then,  from  among  the  choir,  a  young  man  stepped 
forward  with  a  sheet  of  music  in  his  hand.  Tall  and  dark,  with 
beautifully  chiselled  features,  there  was  something  almost  re- 
pellant  in  the  defiant  way  he  glanced  round.  He  b^an  to 
sing,  softly  at  first,  then  gradually  his  voice  swelled  louder  and 
louder,  the  most  perfect  melody  was  poured  forth  ;  it  rose  and 
*  sank,  then  rose  again,  and  was  wafted  across  the  waters ;  finally, 
it  died  away,  leaving  the  listeners  spell-bound. 

There  was  a  look  of  mingled  adniiration  and  grief  on  the  face 
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of  the  curi  of  the  village,  as  he  gazed  at  his  nephew  and  adopted 
son,  Louis  Pr^votel,  of  whose  great  gift  he  was  justly  proud,  but 
whose  passionate  nature  he  so  deeply  deplored. 

Only  a  few  days  before  they  had  had  a  serious,  disagreement, 
for  Louis  ha<i  announced  his  intention  of  going  out  into  the 
world  to  make  his  way  as  a  singer,  and  the  cur^  had  refused  to 
help  him  in  what  he  considered  a  useless  undertaking.  He 
wished  him  to  be  a  priest,  but  the  idea  was  utterly  repugnant  to 
Louis,  who  determined  to  use  the  proceeds  of  his  small  patrimony 
in  training  his  sweet  yet  powerful  voice. 

It  was  over,  the .  benediction  said,  and  the  crowd  dispersed ; 
one  among  them  went  home  with  a  light  step  and  a  proud  heart ; 
it  was  Marie  Delahaye,  the  daughter  of  the  Intendant  of  police, 
and  secretly  betrothed  to  Louis.  She  turned  in  at  their  little 
garden-gate,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  the  road. 

"  How  well  he  sang,"  she  murmured.  "Ah,  Louis,  what  a  name 
you  might  make." 

Round  the  corner  at  that  moment  came  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  and  her  face  lighted  up  as  he  slackened  his  steps  : 

"  I  cannot  stop  now,  Marie,"  he  said  hastily ;  "  but  meet  me  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  little  valley ;  I  shall  have  much  to  say."  She 
nodded  smilingly,  and  he  hurried  on. 

The  sultry  August  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the  quaint  little  village,  with  its 
one  irr^ular  yet  picturesque  street.  Such  a  winding,  straggling 
street  it  was,  with  tall  narrow  houses  on  either  side.  Here, 
from  the  top  windows,  were  suspended  the  large  red-brown  fish- 
ing nets,  drying  in  the  warm  air ;  there,  an  old  mateloty  in  his 
red  cap,  a  broken  clay  between  his  lips,  leaned  from  a  casement 
and  surveyed  the  world  around  him.  At  the  open  doors  stood 
the  fishwives  still  in  holiday  attire,  chatting  in  their  shrill  voices 
to  each  other,  knitting  busily  the  while  as  they  discussed  the 
events  of  the  day.  Tired  children  sitting  on  the  doorsteps, 
leaned  their  drowsy  heads  against  their  mothers  ;  the  day  had 
been  a  long  one,  and  they  were  wearied  out.  Far  in  the  distance 
came  the  faint  sound  of  bugles  sounding  the  retraite ;  it  was 
half-past  eigh(  o'clock.  - 

"So  late!"  exclaimed  one;  "but  it  is  time  we  slept,"  and 
she  went  in,  taking  her  little  ones  with  her.  Up  the  narrow 
street. came  the  cur^  oi  the  village,  a  tall .  grey-haired  old  man, 
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with  a  gfrave  and  somewhat  stem  face,  redeemed  by  a  tender 
winning  smile  ;  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  flock. 

^^  Bonsoity  ntonpire^*  sounded  from  all  sides,  but  he  replied  to 
the  salutations  with  a  preoccupied  air.  Generally  he  would  stop 
and  say  a  few  words  to  them,  and  ask  after  the  absent  fishermen, 
but  to-night  he  passed  on  his  way  and  left  them  wondering. 

**  It  is  that  something  has  happened  to  the  good  father,"  said 
Mfere  Antoine,  the  village  gossip,  to  Babette,  a  bright  merry 
girl  who  was  standing  near. 

Babette  shrugged  her  shoulders :  "  More  .likely  something  has 
come  to  that  nephew  of  his,  Louis,  whom  he  loves  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

"  And  a  brave  and  good  lad  it  is,"  returned  the  other  sharply, 
resenting  Babette's  contemptuous  tone, "and  sings  like  an  angel, 
you'll  allow. that?" 

''Oh,  he  can  sing,  no  doubt;  but  his  airs!  he  might  be  a 
grand  seigneur,  he  is  so  proud,  so  haughty." 

M^re  Antoine  laughed  aloud  : 

"  Ho,  ho,  Mademoiselle  Babette,  is  it  that  he  does  not  deign 
to  notice  your  bright  eyes — that  he  does  not  perceive  your 
charms — is  that  the  cause  of  your  bitterness  ?  " 

The  girl  flushed  angrily.  "  I  do  not  wish  for  his  notice.  Good- 
night, Mere  Antoine ;  if  you  have  nothing  more  agreeable  to  say, 
I  will  go,"  and  she  turned  away. 

"  St — St — I  did  not  wish  to  offend  you,  my  Babette ;  but  I  have 
an  idea :  suppose  you  run  up  to  Monsieur  le  Curd's  house,  and 
tell  old  Nanon  my  man  will  be  in  with  the  tide  early  to-morrow 
morning,  and  would  she  like  some  nice  fresh  flsh  ?  Then  you  can 
talk,  and  no  doubt  she  will  relate  to  you  if  there  be  any  news 
going,  do  you  see  ?  Then  come  and  tell  me ;  I  will  give  you 
something  for  your  trouble." 

The  girl  nodded  and  went  off  up  the  hill. 

One  by  one  the  doors  were  shut  and  the  street  grew  silent ; 
one  by  one  the  stars  came  out  overhead  ;  still  Mfere  Antoine  sat 
waiting  and  still  Babette  did  not  come.  "  After  all,"  she  thought, 
^  there  may  be  nothing.  She  has  played  me  a  trick,  and  I  shall 
.  not  see  her  again  to-night,"  and  she  rose  and  carried  her  chair 
inside  the  cottage. 

Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  coming  rapidly  nearer.  She 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out 
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"  Is  that  you,  Babette  ?  " 

The  sound  ceased.  She  could  see  nothing,  for  there  was  no 
moon  that  night,  so  once  more  she  went  inside.  The  steps 
passed  swiftly  on,  but  this  time  she  took  no  notice — it  might  be 
some  one  going  to  the  beach  to  set  his  night  lines.  Ten  minutes 
later  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  and  Babette  entered, 
white  and  haggard. 

"  Well !  "  exclaimed  Mfere  Antoine,  **  why  did  you  not  come 
sooner  ?  Nanon  must  have  had  much  to  say  to  you ;  what  was 
it?" 

"  I  did  not  see  Nanon.     She  was  out." 

"  Out  ?  Then  where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  keeping  me 
up  to  this  hour,  with  nothing  to  tell  me  after  all  ?  Have  you 
seen  a  ghost,  that  you  look  so  pale,  so  frightened  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps  yes,"  answered  Babette.  "  Do  not  keep  me ;  the 
mother  will  scold.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  that  Monsieur  le 
Curb's  nephew  Louis  will  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Intendant 
of  police.  Never  mind  how  I  know  it — it  is  true.  Now  I  must 
go,"  and  as  she  went  out  the  church  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
ten.  She  drew  back  suddenly.  "  Some  one  is  coming  up  the 
street." 

The  older  woman  looked  over  the  girl's  shoulder.     "  Bah !  . 
how  timid  you  are,"  she  exclaimed.    "  It  is  only  Monsieur  Louis, 
of  whom  you  were  just  speaking.      Bonne  nuit  to  you.  Mon- 
sieur Louis,"  she  called  out ;  "  sleep  well." 

The  young  man  started. 

"You  are  late  to-night.  Mere  Antoine ;  all  the  village  must  be 
asleep." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  went  on  the  garrulous  old  woman  ;  "  but  I  was 
waiting  for  this  lazy  Babette,  whom  I  sent  with  a  message  to 
Nanon  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  she  has  only  just  come 
back." 

Louis  drew  near  and  looked  sharply  at  the  girl. 

"  It  does  not  generally  take  so  long  to  go  so  short  a  distance. 
How  was  it  ?  " 

She  resented  his  imperious  tone,  and  looking  up  at  him  said 
gravely : 

"  I  was  detained." 

He  turned  away.  "  Ah,  well ;  it  is  your  affair,  not  mine,"  and 
he  went  on. 


it 
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Babette  waited  for  nothing  further,  but  ran  to  her  home  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  old  M&re  Antoine,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
shake  of  the  head,  shut  herself  in  for  the  night 


Earlier  that  same  evening  Marie  and  Louis  met  in  the  little 
Valine  du  Denacre,"  where  they  had  before  spent  many  an 
hour  together. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  be  a  singer  after  all,  Louis.  How  did 
you  gain  Monsieur  le  Curb's  consent  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  gained  it,"  was  his  reply,  and  he  shook  his  head 
rather  defiantly.  "  I  mean  to  go  without  it ;  and  when  I  come 
home  famous,  rich,  he  will  see  then  and  understand  that  I  knew 
best." 

There  was  such  a  triumphant  ring  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
such  a  certainty  of  success  in  his  bearing,  that  Marie  was  fired 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  believed  that  Louis — her  Louis — had 
only  to  go  forth  and  conquer.  The  thought  of  the  parting  so 
near  to  both  was  for  the  moment  forgotten ;  but  the  gathering 
darkness  warned  them  that  time  was  growing  short,  and  their 
bright  plans  for  future  happiness  were  merged  in  the  all-absorb- 
ing thought  that  this  was  their  last  talk  together  for  a  long  while 
to  come.  To  Louis  the  parting  was  not  so  hard  to  bear,  for 
change  of  scene  and  action  were  before  him ;  he  had  his  fortune 
to  seek  and  carve  out  for  himself.  But  to  Marie,  the  dreary 
months  of  waiting  which  must  elapse  before  she  could  hope  for 
his  return  seemed  endless ;  and  it  was  with  a  failing  heart  she 
clung  to  him,  as  for  the  last  time  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

"  When  you  come  back  you  will  be  too  grand,"  she  sobbed ; 
*'  you  will  have  forgotten  .  .  .  ." 

But  the  reiterated  promises  of  his  entire  aflTection  and  of  his 
ppwerlessness  to  forget,  at  last  convinced  her ;  and  binding  her 
still  to  secrecy,  he  said  : 

"  Only  have  patience  and  faith  ;  when  I  have  made  a  name  I 
will  come  and  claim  you." 

So  they  parted,  unconscious  that  their  interview  had  been 
witnessed,  that  their  secret  had  been  discovered ;  but  as  their 
voices  died  away  in  the  distance,  Babette,  with  a  pale  stricken 
face,  crept  out  from  among  the  bushes  and  flinging  herself  on 
the  ground  broke  into  sobs  of  mingled  anger  and  despair. 
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Poor  Babette  I  with  her  proud  untamed  nature,  her  warm  affec- 
tions and  fiery  resentment.  From  her  childish  days  she  had 
conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  Louis.  He  had  often  spoken 
kindly  to  her  and,  en  grand  seigneur^  admired  her,  though  he 
never  for  one  moment  looked  upon  her  as  an  equal.  As  she 
grew  up,  she  was  certainly  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  and  in 
his  idle  moments  he  had  no  doubt  flattered  her  vanity  and 
pleased  her  with  soft  speeches  and  tender  looks.  But  he  had 
lately  learnt  that  Marie  Delahaye  would  have  a  very  fair  dot^ 
and  besides,  she  was  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  so  he  was  beginning 
to  forget  that  he  had  ever  smiled  upon  Babette,  and  some  weeks 
had  passed  since  he  had  even  spoken  to  her.  She  hardly 
expected  him  to  love  her,  and  indeed  fancied  herself  indifferent 
to  him,  though  his  defection  had  no  doubt  unconsciously  hurt 
her,  as  her  remarks  to  Mere  Antoine  earlier  in  the  evening 
testified.  But  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  had  awakened 
such  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  she  knew  now  heart  and  soul 
were  bound  up  in  one  who  apparently  thought  no  more  of  her 
at  all.  She  was  only  an  ignorant,  undisciplined  fisher-girl,  and 
when  she  rose  from  the  ground,  pale  but  determined,  she  was 
very  different  from  the  laughing  Babette  of  a  few  hours  before. 
Then,  she  had  been  a  merry-hearted  girl ;  now,  she  had  passed 
the  rubicon — she  was  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  life  to  her  would 
never  be  the  same  again. 


The  next  morning  saw  Louis  walking  along  the  cliffs  to  the 
nearest  town  some  two  miles  off,  where  he  intended  taking  the 
train  for  Paris,  his  first  destination. 

Such  a  bright  morning  it  was,  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  in 
from  the  sea,  the  waves  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  the  larks  rising 
with  their  joyous  song  at  his  very  feet ;  surely  such  beauty  and 
happiness  around  him  was  a  good  omen.  As  he  went  along, 
singing  and  whistling  in  his  boyish  light-heartedness,  his  thoughts 
were  with  Marie,  for  he  really  loved  her,  and  he  turned  to  give  a 
last  look  at  the  little  village  nestling  on  the  side  of  the  cliff. 
When  would  he  see  it  again,  and  how  ?  For  a  moment  his  heart 
sank — ^the  task  before  him  was  so  great — should  he  ever  accom- 
plish the  end  that  he  had  in  view  ?  Others  before  him  had  gone  out 
with  the  same  hopes,  the  same  aspirations,  and  had  failed !     But 
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he  resolutely  shook  the  momentary  feeling  of  depression  from 
him.  He  was  young,  strong,  and  life  was  before  him  ;  he  would 
make  of  it  what  he  chose  and  be  master  of  his  fate.  There  was 
a  sound  behind  him  ;  he  looked  round.  Babette  was  standing 
there,  pale,  heavy-eyed,  her  hands  clasped  nervously  before  her. 

•*  Why,  Babette,  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

•*  I  came  to  wish  you  bon  voyage^  Monsieur  Louis,  and  every 
success." 

"  You  are  a  kind  girl,"  he  said  smiling ;  "  a  good  little  friend." 
He  looked  at  her  rather  curiously  as  he  spoke  ;  there  was  an  air 
of  repressed  feeling  about  her  he  could  not  understand,  she  was 
so  different  to  the  girl  he  had  always  known. 

"  Listen,"  he  went  on,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  secret ;  it  is  for  yourself 
alone,  not  all  the  village,  and  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
I  can  trust  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  anything  for  you^^  with  a  quiet  stress  on  the  last 
word,  but  Louis  did  not  notice  it. 

*'  Then  take  these  flowers  I  have  picked  to  Mademoiselle  Dela- 
haye — ^she  is  my  betrothed — ^and  tell  her  that  my  heart  and 
thoughts  are  hers,"  and  he  held  out  a  small  bunch  he  carried  in 
his  hand. 

The  girl  took  them,  but  her  face  flushed  as  he  thanked  her. 
She  looked  such  a  pretty  child  standing  there  in  the  glorious 
sunshine ;  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  lightly  on  both  cheeks. 

"  You  are  the  last  of  Mat  pays  that  I  shall  see,"  he  said  laugh- 
ing, half-apologetically.    "  Wish  me  good  luck  once  more  before 

I  go.- 

Her  whole  frame  shook  with  suppressed  emotion,  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  to  give  these  to  her  ?  "  she  cried  passion- 
ately, and  in  one  moment  she  had  flung  the  flowers  far  over  the 
clifl*  into  the  sea,  and  the  tide  carried  them  away  from  the  shore. 

Louis  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

**  You  foi^et  yourself,  Babette  ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Mean  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  that  I  will  not  take  your  messages, 
that  I  hate  her,  and  you  too,  when  you  look  like  that  Ah! 
forgive  me,  Louis,  I  cannot  bear  it ! " 

"  You  have  said  more  than  enough,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "  I 
think  you  forget  our  relative  positions,  that  you  should  speak  to 
me  as  Louis." 
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"  And  yet  you  kissed  me,  and  I — I  love  you,"  she  sobbed. 

^'  Bah  I  that  meant  nothing.  You  came  to  wish  me  well,  and 
I  thanked  you  ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but 

"  You  loved  me  once,  you  did  love  me  once,"  she  pleaded. 

Louis  felt  very  uncomfortable,  he  had  never  loved  her,  or  rather, 
fancied  he  had  never  given  her  any  occasion  to  think  so,  and 
supposing  she  should  carry  a  tale  to  the  villagers,  or  even  to 
Marie!  He  must  efTectually  stop  any  such  idea  on  her  part. 
He  felt  no  compassion  for  her,  only  extreme  annoyance  at  being 
subjected  to  such  a  scene. 

"  You  must  be  dreaming,"  was  his  haughty  reply.  "  Love  you  ? 
Why  should  I  ?  When  I  marry  it  will  not  be  a  fisher-girl  I  shall 
choose !  But  I  have  wasted  too  much  time  already.  Forget  that 
I  have  seen  or  spoken  to  you  this  morning.  I  shall  forget  I  ever 
knew  you ;  henceforth,  we  are  strangers."  And  he  left  her  there 
standing  looking  out  over  the  water,  a  fixed,  hard  look  in  her  face. 

The  world  had  grown  dark  around  her ;  she  had  brought  it  on 
herself,  but  it  was  none  the  less  hard  to  bear.  The  memory  of 
those  kisses  burned  like  fire,  and  the  scorn  in  his  voice  and  look 
hardened  every  softer  feeling  she  might  have  had. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  she  wended  her  way  back  to  the 
village,  her  heart  still  sore  and  angry.  He  had  scorned  her,  and 
she  would  repay  it,  sooner  or  later. 

PART  n. 

Three  years  have  passed,  and  Mire  Antoine  sat  at  her  door 
knitting,  the  neighbours,  as  usual,  standing  near  and  joining  in 
the  animated  conversation  which  was  being  carried  on  between 
the  old  gossip  and  Nanon,  the  curi's  housekeeper. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Nanon,  "  you  see  for  yourselves.  Monsieur 
Louis  is  quite  the  gentleman  now,  and  I  assure  you  that  Monsieur 
le  Cur^  is  more  than  proud  of  him.  Ah !  he  is  a  beau  garqon^ 
and  no  doubt  will  marry  some  great  lady,  for  they  say  his  fortune 
is  made,  and  he  sings!"  She  threw  up  her  hands,  for  words 
failed  her. 

"  But  what  about  Mademoiselle  Marie  ? "  said  Mfere  Antoine. 
"  I  thought  he  was  going  to  marry  her." 

Nanon  shook  her  head. 

"  Va;  quelle  histoire  !  "  she  said.  "  It  is  only  you  who  imagined 
it ;  but  we  shall  see,  there  is  time  yet ;  he  only  arrived  yesterday. 
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I  must  go,  or  they  will  be  waiting  for  their  dejeuner.  Tell 
Babette  to  bring  me  some  nice  fresh  lettuces  from  her  garden,  for 
ours  are  all  finished,"  and  Nanon  departed. 

Louis  had  come  back  to  the  village,  covered  with  glory,  the 
most  admired  and  sought  after  singer  of  the  day.  This  home- 
coming had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  in  many  ways.  The 
unbounded  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  he  was  received  by 
every  one,  the  awe  with  which  he  was  regarded,  flattered  and 
appealed  even  to  one  who  was  used  to  the  worship  and  plaudits 
of  thousands.  It  was  all  very  simple  and  refreshing,  a  little 
narrow  perhaps,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyable ;  but  to  live  there ! 
His  was  a  nature  that  loved  ease  and  luxury  and  refinement, 
having  once  tasted  it ;  and  he  could  never  be  satisfied  with  less. 

To  Marie  he  was  tender  and  affectionate,  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed and  disillusioned ;  he  had  gone  beyond  her.  There 
was  a  great  gulf  between  her  and  the  fashionable  beauties  whose 
favourite  he  had  lately  been,  and  to  him  the  difference  was  not  in 
Marie's  favour.  Now  that  he  had  made  a  name,  he  felt  he  owed 
it  to  himself  to  advance  as  much  as  possible,  and  just  at  the 
present  time  his  prospects  would  be  almost  ruined  if  he  married 
one  whose  world  was  so  different  in  every  way  to  his.  He  did 
not  mean  to  be  unkind,  or  to  do  anything  harsh  ;  he  was  naturally 
selfish,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment  was  everything 
to  him  ;  so  he  decided  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  at  some 
future  day  he  would  write  and  explain  his  inability  to  perform 
his  promises.  As  it  was,  he  reasoned,  why  spoil  his  short  visit 
with  any  unpleasantness  ?  things  would  arrange  themselves.  He 
had  kept  his  word  as  regarded  Babette ;  when  she  had  met  him 
unexpectedly  the  evening  before,  he  had  passed  her  as  a  stranger 
might  have  done ;  there  was  no  look  of  recognition  on  his  face, 
and  she,  with  bent  head  and  trembling  lips,  hurried  away.  The 
three  years  had  altered  her  much,  so  all  the  neighbours  said ;  she 
was  graver,  quieter,  and  there  was  a  bitterness  underlying  all  she 
said,  which  they  deemed  unaccountable. 

How  she  could  be  revenged  was  the  one  thought  that  filled  her 
mind ;  her  love  had  turned  to  bitterest  hate,  and  night  after  night 
she  had  lain  awake  trying  to  form  some  plan  by  which  her  ven- 
geance might  be  swift  and  sure.  If  she  could  only  humiliate  him 
before  every  one  I  she  had  no  wish  to  do  him  bodily  harm,  but 
alone  and  unaided,  how  impossible  it  seemed ! 
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Their  ftte-day  was  again  approaching,  and  Louis  was  to  sing 

at  It  once  more  as  he  had  done  three  years  ago.     Many  people 

were  coming  from  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  to  hear  him, 

It  was  to  be  a  greater  day  than  any  that  Le  Portel  had  ever 

known.     Then  would  be  her  opportunity.     She  was  consumed 

with   a  wild  desire  to  make  him  sufTer ;  for  herself,  she  cared 

nothing  what  might  happen  after  ;.she  must  accomplish  her  end, 

whatever  the  cost ! 

•  «  «  «  • 

The  day  arrived,  bright,  warm  and  sunny,  a  typical  August 
day ;  there  was  great  stir  and  excitement,  for  was  not  this  f^te- 
day  to  exceed  any  other  they  had  ever  had  ?  The  ceremony  was 
to  be  at  two  o'clock,  and  an  hour  before  that  time  every  one  had 
congregated  in  the  market  place  before  the  church,  all  of  them 
endimanchi^  and  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  procession. 

Monsieur  le  Cur^  was  there  talking  first  to  one  and  then 
another  of  his  flock,  and  the  affection  with  which  he  was  greeted 
testified  to  the  love  and  esteem  they  all  felt  for  him.  The  cot- 
tages were  all  deserted.  Down  the  hill  came  Nanon,  hurrying 
breathlessly  lest  she  should  be  late.     Babette  met  her  with  : 

*'  Well,  Nanon,  this  is  a  great  day,  is  it  not  ?  A  number  of 
strangers  have  arrived  ;  we  shall  become  quite  famous  in  the 
country  round." 

Nanon  was  excited  and  anxious.  "  Listen,  Babette  "  she  said 
hurriedly;  •'  run  up  and  tell  Monsieur  Louis  he  must  come  at  once  ; 
he  is  still  making  himself  beautiful,  and  oh  !  if  he  should  keep 
Monseigneur  waiting !  "  for  the  archbishop  was  again  to  be 
present, 

Babette  turned  away ;  if  only  Nanon  had  asked  some  one  else 
to  go  I  She  dared  not  refuse,  for  the  old  woman  would  not 
understand,  and  it  might  give  rise  to  remarks  she  would  rather 
avoid.  Slowly  she  climbed  the  steep  lane  which  led  to  the  little 
house  standing  quite  alone  in  a  garden  gay  with  flowers. 

When  Louis  had  returned,  Nanon  wished  to  show  him  all 
honour,  and  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  guest  chamber,  but  he  had 
declined,  s^iying  that  for  old  associations'  sake  he  preferred  his 
own  little  attic  at  the  top,  with  the  window  looking  out  over  the 
fields  to  the  blue  hills  beyond.  No  cottages  were  to  be  seen,  it 
was  one  wide  expanse  looking  very  fair  in  the  summer  sun.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  all  open  when  Babette  entered  the 
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house  and  mounted  the  stairs.  She  could  hear  Louis'  voice  as  he 
went  over  the  solos  he  was  to  sing  later.  How  she  had  loved  the 
sound  of  that  voice  ! — ^but  now — she  would  not  let  herself  think ; 
she  was  sure  she  hated  it !  She  stood  outside  the  door,  making 
up  her  mind  to  tap.  Would  he  treat  her  as  he  had  done  the  night 
before  ?  Perhaps  he  would  refuse  to  believe  that  Nanon  had  sent 
her,  or  might  imagine  she  had  come  of  her  own  free  will !  she, 
who  so  hated  the  sight  of  his  handsome,  joyous  face ! — ^she  gasped 
at  the  thought — for  though  her  pride  had  deserted  her  once 
three  years  ago,  it  was  never  likely  to  do  so  again  ;  she  had  learnt 
a  bitter  lesson.  As  these  thoughts  surged  through  her  mind,  her 
eye  fell  on  a  strong  bolt  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  it 
came  back  to  her  that  Nanon  often  related  how,  in  his  trouble- 
some childish  days,  Louis  had  many  a  time  been  fastened  into 
his  room  in  solitary  punishment  Ptst  idea  flashed  through  her 
brain,  and  her  breath  came  quickly ;  she  felt  almost  dizzy  from 
the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  she  drew  nearer,  and  put  out  her 
hand  to  touch  the  bolt.  The  voice  within  ceased,  and  a  step 
came  towards  the  door;  she  hesitated,  startled  lest  he  should 
come  out  and  find  her  there ;  but  the  singing  recommenced,  she 
leant  forward  and  slipped  it  noiselessly.  He  was  safe  !  for  the 
window  was  too  small  and  too  high  from  the  ground  to  afford  a 
means  of  exit.  An  opportunity  had  presented  itself,  and  she  had 
seized  it.  Terrified  at  what  she  had  done,  Babette  fled  swiftly 
down  into  the  street  and  joined  the  others  in  the  market  place. 

"  You  gave  my  message  ?  "  asked  Nanon  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

"  He  was  not  there,"  was  the  quick  reply ;  "  he  must  be  in  the 
church." 

There  was  no  time  for  more,  the  procession  was  forming  even 
then,  and  they  took  their  places.  The  sea  was  reached,  the 
chanting  of  the  boys'  voices  was  wafted  across  the  waters,  the 
prayers  had  been  said,  and  Monseigneur  TArchevfique  had 
sprinkled  the  waves  with  holy  water.  There  was  a  pause,  a  look 
of  expectancy  on  every  face,  which  soon  gave  way  to  one  of 
consternation  and 'dismay. 

"  Where  was  Monsieur  Louis  ?  "  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Why,  this  was  to  have  been  the  event  of  the  day ;  and  was  he 
going  to  disappoint  them,  and  all  those  who  had  come  on  pur- 
pose to  hear  him  ?  It  was  too  much !  and  subdued  murmurs  of 
disapproval  were  heard  on  all  sides.     Monsieur  le  Cur^  sent  one 
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of  the  acolytes  round  to  Nanon  to  ask  her,  but  Nanon  shook 
her  head.  "  He  had  gone  out,"  she  said  ;  "  and  she  knew  no 
more  than  the  rest."  Marie  grew  red  and  white  by  turns,  and 
looked  ready  to  cry  every  moment 

Babette  was  the  only  calm  one  among  them  all.  She  stood 
with  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  a  rigid  expression  on  her  face, 
looking  out  across  the  sea,  apparently  oblivious  to  her  surround- 
ings. Her  attitude  did  not  escape  Mfcre  Antoine's  quick  eye,  but 
there  was  too  great  a  crowd  for  her  to  manage  to  reach  the  girl 
and  question  her.  For  some  time  past  she  had  had  her  doubts 
about  her,  and  had  never  forgotten  that  night,  three  years  ago, 
when  Babette  had  kept  her  waiting  till  so  late,  and  then  never 
accounted  for  the  time  she  had  been  absent. 

Ah  I  they  were  not  going  to  wait  any  longer ;  the  last  bene- 
diction was  being  said,  now  she  would  find  out  all  about  it. 
The  people  were  dispersing  but  slowly,  for  there  were  many 
exclamations  of  sorrow,  and  conjectures  as  to  what  could  have 
happened.  Mere  Antoine  pushed  her  way  through  them,  but 
when  she  reached  the  spot,  Babette  had  disappeared,  so  she 
contented  herself  by  joining  in  with  the  others,  and  giving  vent 
to  a  few  of  her  suspicions. 

"  Where  was  Babette  ?  "  she  asked  ;  but  no  one  could  answer 
the  question. 

Then  it  came  out  that  Nanon  had  sent  the  girl  with  a  message 
to  Louis,  and  what  her  answer  had  been. 

"  Ah,  well,"  sighed  Nanon,  "  I  must  go  home.  Doubtless  he 
will  appear  later  and  explain." 

But  when  that  *'  later  "  came,  there  was  intense  anger  through- 
out the  village.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  perpetrator,  and 
that  Babette  should  have  dared  to  do  such  a  thing  1  "Poor 
Monsieur  Louis  I " — "  Only  let  her  come  here,  and  she  shall  hear 
a  tale  or  two ; "  such  like  remarks  were  heard  on  all  sides  ;  and 
''  Ah^  la  vUaine  fills  I "  was  the  mildest  expression  of  the  universal 
wrath. 

Louis* humiliation  was  great — that  he  should  have. been  locked 
in  by  a  girl !  The  villagers  were  sympathetic,  but  if  it  should 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  world  at  large,  he  would  never  hear  the 
end  of  it  I  It  was  too  cruel!  Of  course  Monseigneur  would 
require  to  know  the  cause  of  his  absence.  What  had  he  done 
that  he  should  be  so  treated  ?    What,  indeed  1    A  few  smiles,  a 
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few  soft  words,  and  an  occasional  kiss ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  proud  and  jealous  nature,  who  found  it  hard  to  forgive  an 
open  rebuff.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  girl  in  his  anger,  and  many 
hard  and  bitter  things  were  said  throughout  the  village  con- 
cerning her. 

In  the  meanwhile,  where  was  the  originator  of  the  disturbance  ? 
As  the  last  amen  was  said,  Babette  slipped  away  up  the  street 
and  gained  the  cliffs  beyond.  A  turn  in  the  path  soon  hid  her 
from  view,  and  feeling  secure  from  interruption  she  sank  down 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  long  grass.  The  enormity  of  her  offence 
had  suddenly  come  home  to  her,  and  she  trembled  as  she  thought 
of  the  angry  looks  and  words  she  would  have  to  encounter.  She 
could  never  return — she  dare  not !  and  yet,  what  would  become 
of  her  ? 

"  He  deserved  it,"  she  said  over  and  over  again  to  herself ; 
''and  I  am  glad,  yes,  more  than  glad,  that  he  has  been  hurt 
and  humiliated ;  but,  oh,  Louis,  Louis !  why  did  you  make  me 
doit?" 

Feelings  of  remorse  and  anger  alternately  swayed  her,  but  in 
the  end  remorse  conquered.  This  then  was  the  end  of  it  all : 
she  had  spoilt  her  life ;  through  her  mad  fit  of  anger  the  honour 
of  the  village  had  been  tarnished,  the  neighbours  would  never 
forgive  her,  and  sh6  would  be  the  scorn  of  every  one.  Oh,  it 
was  hard,  hard !  Could  she  help  it  if  her  heart  had  gone  out 
to  one  who  had  seemed  in  some  measure  to  reciprocate  her 
feeling  ?  She  was  so  ignorant,  the  chords  of  love  and  hate  were 
great  realities  to  her,  but  the  minor  cadences  were  incomprehen- 
sible ;  she  could  not  pretend  one  thing  and  mean  another.  To 
her  a  thing  was  what  it  appeared  to  be,  and  she  had  been  mis- 
taken in  the  first  instance,  that  was  all.  But  how  great  an  *'  all " 
to  her  I 

She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Far  below,  the  rip- 
pling waves,  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun,  broke  gently  on  the 
shore.  There  was  a  stillness  in  the  summer  air,  very  soothing  to 
her  after  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours.  She  had  sat  there 
for  some  time,  when  she  heard  voices ;  steps  were  approaching, 
and  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  standing  as  it  were  "  at  bay,"  her 
hands  pressed  against  her  breast.  A  moment  later,  Louis  and 
Marie  turned  the  corner.    They  stopped  suddenly  as  they  con- 
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fronted  her.  Louis  would  have  turned  and  left  at  once,  but 
something  in  Babette*s  despairing  face  touched  Marie,  and  she 
hesitated. 

"  Poor  Babette,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  and  she 
made  a  step  forward. 

Louis  seized  her  and  drew  her  back.  "  Marie,  you  are  not  to 
speak  to  her.  She  is  not  fit  to  stand  on  the  same  path  with  you. 
The  sooner  the  village  sees  her  no  more  the  better." 

At  the  first  words  of  compassion,  the  tears  h^d  risen  to 
Babette's  eyes,  but  Louis*  bitter  words  eflfectually  stopped  them. 

"  How  dared  you  ? "  he  said,  with  concentrated  fury  in  his 
voice  as  he  walked  up  to  her. 

"  Forgive,"  she  faltered. 

He  drew  nearer  still,  and  said  low  and  bitterly : 

"  Never !  Heaven  only  knows  how  I  hate  you  and  wish  you 
evil ! " 

The  girl  was  frightened  and  stepped  back. 

''  Take  care  1 "  cried  Marie,  but  the  warning  came  too  late. 
The  edge  of  the  cliff  where  she  was  standing  crumbled  beneath 
her  feet,  and  with  a  cry  of  terror  she  disappeared  from  their 

sight. 

«  «  •  «  • 

There  on  the  beach  she  lay — dead  ;  all  the  pain  and  passion 
gone  out  for  ever.  No  more  heartaches,  no  more  griefs  or  sor- 
rows ;  and  as  they  reverently  bore  her  home,  the  last  glimmer 
of  the  dying  day  faded  into  night  She  had  passed  to  rest  with 
the  golden  glory.     Happy  Babette ! 


2S» 


Xovc  pa^0« 

There's  an  old,  old  story — I  have  been  told, 
Of  a  man  who  once  sold  his  soul  for  gold, 
But  at  length,  when  the  devil  claimed  his  due, 
A  woman  was  found  in  possession  too. 

The  woman  held  nothing  to  prove  her  claim. 
But  the  devil  was  worsted  all  the  same  ; 
He's  too  good  a  lawyer,  his  clients  say, 
To  fight  a  case  with  a  doubt  in  the  way. 

The  story  runs  on — ^as  I  have  heard  tell. 
That  the  man  walked  back  from  the  gates  of  hell, 
With  the  look  on  his  face — the  doom  of  those 
Who  see  the  devil  about  to  foreclose  I 

He  deserved  it,  of  course — ^he  had  cheated  the  devil, 
He  had  learned  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ; 
But  the  woman — life  really  is  strangely  uneven — 
Wore  just  the  same  look  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven  ! 

Author  of  "  Miss  Molly." 


3nto  (Temptation. 

By  A,  PERRIN. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BILL  FROM  CALCUTTA, 
**  I  give  thee  sixpence  ?    Ill  see  thee  d d  first"— Gwww«;f. 

I  THOUGHT  Andrew  would  never  start  the  next  morning.  He 
fussed  about  locking  things  up  and  scolding  the  servants;  he 
went  into  the  garden  and  gave  strict  orders  as  to  what  vegetables 
were  to  be  supplied  to  the  house  during  his  absence,  and  finally 
wrote  out  a  list  of  what  I  was  to  do  each  day  while  he  was  gone, 
and  impressed  on  me  that  I  was  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Herring  in  any 
difficulty. 

At  last  he  kissed  me  and  said  good-bye,  and  was  just  stepping 
into  the  wagonette  when  the  post  arrived,  whereupon  he  came 
back  into  the  verandah. 

'*  rU  just  see  if  there's  anything  important,"  he  said,  and  tiuned 
the  letters  over.  "Why,  here's  one  for  you,  Josie.  What  is  it 
about  ? " 

To  my  dismay  I  saw  that  it  was  from  the  shop  I  had  written  to 
in  Calcutta,  and  on  opening  it  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  bill  came  to  nearly  two  hundred  rupees. 

"  It's  only  from  a  shop,"  I  said  nervously,  folding  the  letter  up 
again,  but  Andrew  took  it  from  me  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

"  Good  heavens !    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  only  wrote  for  some  things  for  the  drawing-room,  it  looked 
so  bare.     I  hope  you  won't  mind." 

I  spoke  beseechingly,  but  Andrew's  hair  seemed  literally  to 
stand  on  end. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  audacity  in  my  life,"  he  exclaimed 
furiously.  "  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  my  money  you 
wish  to  squander  in  this  manner  without  consulting  me  or  asking 
my  consent  I "  He  glared  at  me  with  his  small  eyes  ablaze  with 
rage.     I  had  never  seen  anybody  so  angry  before. 

"  Andrew,"  I  pleaded  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  "please  don't  be 
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SO  cross.     I  thought  you  could  afford  it,  and  it  would  have  given 
me  such  pleasure  to  make'the  drawing-room  nice." 

**  Whether  I  can  afford  it  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  Once  for  all  I  will  not  have  my  money  frivolled  away 
on  such  nonsense !  " 

"  I'm  very  sorry  I  have  vexed  you,"  I  sobbed,  for  I  was  now 
fairly  in  tears.     But  Andrew  was  not  to  be  appeased. 

"  I  am  very  much  annoyed,"  he  spluttered,  "  and  I  must  say  I 
am  extremely  disappointed  in  you.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  this 
world  that  I  detest  it  is  a  foolish,  extravagant  woman.  I  married 
j^oUf  Josephine,  knowing  you  had  been  brought  up  without  expen- 
sive tastes  and  habits,  and  thinking  you  would  be  different  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  thriftless,  hysterical  girls,  and  yet  here  you  are 
wanting  me  to  fritter  away  my  money,  and  crying  like  a  school-girl 
because  I  very  naturally  object  to  doing  so !  " 

Andrew  stopped  from  sheer  lack  of  breath. 

**  Then  mayn't  I  keep  the  things  when  they  come  ?  "  I  asked 
feebly. 

^^Good  gracious  I  What  have  I  been  saying  all  this  time? 
Now  you  had  better  come  with  me  while  I  make  out  a  list  of  these 
rubbishy  things,  with  the  amount  of  the  carriage  added  on  to  their 
price,  and  you  can  send  it  round  the  station.  It's  too  late  to  stop 
them  coming  now,  and  I  daresay  some  of  the  people  will  be  mis- 
guided enough  to  buy  them,  which  would  save  the  cost  of  sending 
them  back.  But  if  they  don't  I  shall  have  to  return  them  at  my 
own  loss." 

I  followed  Andrew  into  the  house  in  despair ;  the  list  of  things 
for  sale  which  I  was  to  send  round  the  station  was  the  last  touch 
to  my  misery  and  mortification.  What  would  Mrs.  Argles  think  ? 
And  Andrew  was  certain  to  tell  Mrs.  Herring  the  whole  story 
when  he  came  back,  and  then  everybody  would  know  it  at  once* 

I  stood  watching  Andrew  as  he  scribbled  on  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, with  rage  and  indignation  at  my  heart.  Was  I  never  to 
have  things  like  other  people  ?  Was  I  never  to  enjoy  my  life  ? 
I  seemed  fated  to  be  thwarted  in  every  possible  way,  and  it  was 
very  hard,  for  what  had  I  done  to  deserve  it  ? 

The  list  was  completed  and  put  into  an  envelope  and  the 
names  of  the  people  it  was  to  go  to  written  outside,  and  then 
Andrew  departed  in  a  very  bad  temper,  taking  no  further  notice 
of  me. 
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I  watched  the  wagonette  lumber  off,  and  then  I  went  into  the 
great  bare  drawing-room  and  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  shed- 
ding hot  tears  of  anger  and  disappointment. 

"  Beast !  Brute !  Devil ! "  I  said,  stamping  my  foot  at  each 
epithet  and  feeling  much  relieved  afterwards. 

"  Hulloa  f  Mrs.  Boscawen ;  who  on  earth  are  you  abusing  in 
that  violent  way  ?  "  asked  a  voice  in  the  doorway,  and  glancing 
up  with  a  very  red  face  at  having  been  overheard  I  saw  Mr. 
Daintry  looking  at  me  with  an  amused  expression  on  his  face. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  asked  rather  ungraciously. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  your  husband,"  he  said,  coming  into  the 
room,  "  but  the  servants  tell  me  he's  gone  out  into  the  district.** 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  turning  away,  for  I  was  conscious  that  my  nose 
and  eyes  were  very  red  andl^that  the  tears  were  still  on  my 
cheeks, "  but  he's  only  gone  for  two  or  three  days." 

"  Is  that  why  you  were  crying  and  using  bad  words  when  I 
came  in  ?  "  he  asked  laughing. 

**  YouVe  very  impertinent,"  I  exclaimed  angrily,  at  the  same 
time  feeling  rather  inclined  to  laugh  too. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be,"  he  said  penitently  ;  "  I  was  only  chaffing. 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  do  tell  me  what's  the  matter.  Perhaps  I  could 
help  you." 

I  turned  round  and  looked  at  him.  His  handk)me,  bo}^sh 
face  wore  such  a  sincere,  sympathetic  look  that  I  threw  prudence 
to  the  winds,  and  only  too  thankful  to  have  some  one  to  w*hom  I 
could  complain,.  I  hastily  poured  forth  my  woes  about  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"Is  that  all ? "  he  asked,  when  I  had  finished. 

"Well,  isn't  it  enough?"  I  answered,  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  confided  in  a  stranger. 

"  It's  a  great  shame,"  said  Mr.  Daintry ;  "  but  couldn't  you 
insist  on  keeping  the  things  ?  Perhaps  your  husband  was  only 
bullying ;  Mrs.  Argles  says  all  men  bully  when  they  are  allowed 
to.    Can't  you  fight  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head  mournfully. 

"  It's  no  good,  and  this  wretched  list  must  go  round  before 
Andrew  comes  back.  I  feel  so  ashamed  about  it ;  everybody  will 
know  I've  been  treated  like  a  naughty  child." 

"  Let's  see  the  list,"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  holding  out  his  hand, 
into  which  I  put  the  obnoxious  piece  of  paper. 
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"Well,  now  this  is  odd,"  he  exclaimed.  "They're  the  very 
things  Fve  been  wanting  for  my  own  room." 

"  Nonsense,  you're  only  saying  that  to  please  me." 

"  I  swear  I'm  not  I  really  wanted  them,  and  was  going  to 
write  down  for  them  this  week.  Now  this'U  save  me  the  trouble. 
I'll  take  all  these  things  when  they  come,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  please." 

"  Oh ! "  I  said  weakly,  "  I  catCt  let  you ;  I'm  sure  you  never 
dreamt  of  getting  such  things  before." 

"  'Pon  my  honour  I  did.  Ask  Mrs.  Argles  if  you  don't  believe 
me." 

And  he  promptly  wrote  his  name  all  down  the  list  opposite 
each  article  for  sale. 

"  You  won't  tell  Mrs.  Argles  ?  "  I  said,  giving  up  all  attempts  at 
preventing  his  taking  the  things. 

"  I  won't  tell  anybody,"  he  said,  without  looking  up  from  the 
paper. 

"  Andrew  is  sure  to  tell  Mrs.  Herring,"  I  said  gloomily. 

"Isn't  she  an  old  toad?"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  referring  to  Mrs. 
Herring,  and  I  heartily  agreed  with  him.  By  this  time  we  were 
seated  opposite  one  another  on  two  of  the  white  chairs,  and  my 
spirits  had  already  risen  in  spite  of  my  bitter  disappointment 
about  the  drawing-room,  for  Douglas  Daintry  was  a  most  amus- 
ing companion,  and  I  found  myself  talking  and  laughing  with 
him  as  if  I  had  known  him  for  years. 

"  You  know  Mrs.  Argles  very  well,  don't  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  carelessly,  "  she's  a  jolly  little  woman  and 
pretty  too,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Very,"  I  said  warmly, "  and  she  seems  so  nice  too.  Will  you 
tell  her  that  I  wish  she  would  come  over  and  see  me  while  my 
husband  is  away  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will.  May  I  come  too  ?  I  say,  do  you  care 
about  riding  ?  " 

"  I  can't  ride,"  I  said  ruefully,  "  but  I'd  give  anything  to  learn. 
Andrew  doesn't  approve  of  ladies  riding,  and  besides  he  has 
taken  both  our  horses  out  with  him." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he's  left  you  even  nothing  to  drive  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  wouldn't  you  come  out  for  a  drive  this  evening  ? 
I  would  come  round  and  call  for  you." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment     I  knew  Andrew  would  never  have 
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consented  had  he  been  present,  in  fact  I  felt  pretty  sure  Mr. 
Daintry  would  never  have  made  the  offer ;.  but  my  eye  fell  on  the 
list,  and  then  a  glance  round  the  room  decided  me.  I  would 
make  pleasures'  for  myself  since  Andrew  would  not  allow  me  the 
ones  I  asked  for,  so  I  said  I  should  be  delighted  and  would  be 
ready  when  he  came  for  me. 

"  That's  capital,"  said  Mr.  Daintry.  "  I'll  come  at  half-past  five, 
and  we'll  go  down  to  the  river ;  it's  an  awfully  pretty  drive." 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied,  and  then  he  rose  to  go. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  DRIVE. 

'*  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing  that  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only  as  the  mist  resembles  rain.'' 

— Longfellow. 

Punctually  at  half-past  five  a  smart  bamboo  cart  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  presently  Mr.  Daintry  made  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room. 

I  was  quite  ready,  having  dressed  myself  carefully  in  a  white 
cotton  gown,  and  put  on  the  green  and  white  hat  that  had  raised 
Aunt  Addie's  ire,  but  when  I  took  a  final  peep  at  myself  in  the 
glass  I  decided  that  my  face  did  not  look  "  like  a  pat  of  butter  in 
a  cabbage  leaf." 

The  pony  was  very  fresh  at  starting  and  seemed  to  fly  over  the 
road,  and  the  change  was  delicious  after  the  usual  jog-trot  in  the 
wagonette  which  I  had  endured  for  the  past  fortnight 

We  spun  along  for  nearly  two  miles  at  such  a  rate  that 
conversation  was  impossible,  and  then  we  began  to  go  down  hill, 
the  ground  on  either  side  of.  us  becoming  broken  and  rocky. 
"  There  are  the  ravines,"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  pointing  ahead  with 
his  whip,  and  I  saw  great  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  ground  ahead 
of  us,  with  little  stumpy  bushes  growing  here  and  there  and  white 
tombs  and  deserted  temples  gleaming  amongst  them  ;  then  still 
further  on  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  river  curving  away  in  the 
distance,  the  evening  sun  lighting  up  the  high  wall-like  bank  on 
the  opposite  side  till  it  glowed  a  reddish  pink,  which  gradually 
deepened  into  purple  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

"  Oh !  How  lovely  I "  I  cried.   "  Can  we  get  down  to  the  river  ?  " 

''  Yes,  but  we  must  get  out  of  the  trap  and  walk,  the  road's  so 
awfully  bad." 
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I  was  quite  willing  to  do  so,  and  together  we  climbed  down  the 
rocky  path  till  we  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliflT  and  looked 
down  at  the  water  which  flowed  so  quietly  below  us  that  it 
hardly  seemed  to  move  at  all.  Further  down  to  our  right,  the 
bank  got  less  steep  till  it  became  level  with  the  river  itself,  forming 
a  little  plateau  on  which  was  built  a  small  whitewashed  temple 
with  tiny  spires  rising  from  its  four  comers  and  a  flight  of 
uneven  steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  in  which  men  were 
washing  their  clothes  and  children  were  splashing  and 
playing. 

It  all  seemed  so  peaceful  and  hushed  in  the  warm  evening  air 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  it  would  be  happiness 
to  have  somebody  to  turn  to  for  whom  I  really  cared  and  who 
might  be  everything  in  the  world  to  me,  and  a  great  longing  for 
love  and  sympathy  surged  into  my  heart  and  brought  the  tears 
to  my  eyes. 

The  feeling  astonished  and  rather  alarmed  me,  for  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  wish  to  care  for  man,  woman  or  child 
hitherto. 

I  absently  watched  Mr.  Daintry  throwing  little  lumps  of  dried 
mud  into  the  water,  while  I  wondered  what  it  was  like  to  fall  in 
love,  and  whether  this  handsome  boy,  with  nothing  in  his  face 
beyond  good-nature  and  straight  features,  knew  anything  about 
such  a  feeling. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  love,  Mr.  Daintry  ?  "  I  asked  suddenly,  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  Rather,"  he  said  ;  "  any  amount  of  times." 

*'  And  what  was  it  like  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Well,  it's  rather  diflicult  to  describe,  you  know.  You 
meet  somebody  you  think's  everything  that's  perfect,  and  you 
feel  you  want  to  see  her  again,  and  when  you  can't  hit  off 
a  meeting  you  get  beastly  bad-tempered  and  use  bad  language, 
and  drink  very  strong  whisky  pegs  until  you  do  see  her  again  ; 
but  don't  you  know  all  about  it,  Mrs.  Boscawen  ?  You  ought  to 
as  you're  married." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  I  said  rather  bitterly ;  "  I  don't  believe  in  it,  and 
neither  does  my  husband." 

'  Great  Scott !    Then  why  did  he  marry  you  ?  " 

"Because  I  was  healthy  and  cheap,"  I  answered  recklessly, 
thinking  of  Andrew's  words  that  morning. 
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Mr.  Daintry  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  a  rum  idea,"  he  said.  "  He  shouldn't  have  married ^£?«, 
then,  if  that  was  the  sort  of  wife  he  wanted." 

"  Why  ?    Do  I  look  delicate  and  extravagant  ?  " 

**  You  don't  look  delicate,  but  you're  sure  to  be  extravagant ;  all 
good-looking  women  are." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  home,"  I  said  rather  stiffly. 

"Oh I  I  say,  Mrs.  Boscawen.  You're  offended  at  what  I 
said,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  round  and  facing  me.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  be  rude ;  I  wouldn't  say  anything  I  oughtn't  to  for  the 
world.  You  are  so  young  and  inexperienced  I  should  be  a  brute 
if  I  did.    You're  not  angry  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  feeling  rather  small  at  being  called  young  and 
inexperienced. 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  looked  into  my  face  with  his  bright 
blue  eyes  grown  grav.e  and  serious.  "  Look  here,"  he  said,  with 
some  hesitation.  "  Do  telL  me  if  I  can  ever  do  anything  for  you;  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  dull  sometimes,  and  I  could  always  take  you 
for  drives  if  I  could  do  nothing  else." 

I  laid  my  hand  in  his. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Daintry,"  I  said.  "  I  will  remember,  and 
now  don't  you  think  we  had  better  be  going  ?  " 

We  walked  back  to  the  trap  and  were  soon  rattling  through  the 
air  again. 

**  Won't  you  come  to  the  club  ?  "  asked  my  companion. 

^  Yes,"  I  said,  thinking  that  as  I  had  gone  so  far  I  might  as 
well  go  a  little  farther. 

So  we  drove  in  at  the  gate,  and  descended  from  the  trap,  to  the 
amazement  of  Mrs.  Herring,  who  was  sitting  knitting  by  the  tennis 
courts,  where  a  Icist  game  was  being  played  in  the  rapidly- 
increasing  dusk. 

"  Well/**  she  exclaimed,  as  I  approached  her  chair.  *^This  is 
something  quite  new,  Mrs.  Boscawen.  Where  is  your  dear 
husband  ?  " 

"  He's  out  in  the  district,  Mrs.  Herring,"  I  replied. 

^^Ah  /"  she  said  expressively,  as  if  this  explained  evers^ing. 
"  But  if  you  wanted  a  drive  you  should  have  come  to  me." 

**  Thank  you,"  I  answered. 

Mrs.  Herring  looked  sternly  after  Mr.  Daintry,  who  was 
wending  his  way  to  the  refreshment  table.      "  You  ought  not  to 
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drive  about  alone  with  young  men,"  she  said  reprovingly.  ''  I  am 
sure  your  husband  will  be  very  much  annoyed." 

^  Then  it  will  be  my  affair  and  no  one  else's." 

"  Dear  me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Herring  tartly.  "  You  seem  to  have  a 
temper,  young  lady.  I  don't  envy  poor  dear  Mr.  Boscawen.  You 
will  be  sorry  some  day  that  you  took  offence  at  my  words  instead 
of  being  grateful  for  them." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  I  answered  calmly ;  but  nevertheless 
her  prophecy  came  perfectly  true,  as  I  discovered  afterwards  to 
my  cost 

By  this  time  the  tennis  was  over,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Herring 
gasping  with  rage,  I  advanced  to  meet  Mrs.  Argles,  who  was 
coming  to  put  on  a  wrap  after  her  game. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  down  here  at  last,"  she  said, 
putting  her  arm  through  mine.    "  Where's  Mr.  Boscawen  ?  " 

''  Gone  away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I've  just  had  a  row  with 
Mrs.  Herring." 

"  Oh  I    How  lovely !    What  about  ?  " 

''  She  said  I  ought  not  to  drive  with  young  men,  so  I  as  good 
as  told  her  to  mind  her  own  business." 

"  Oh !  Did  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Argles  highly  delighted.  "  I  am 
glad.  The  old  wretch !  But,  my  dear,  do  be  careful ;  she's  dread- 
fully spiteful,  and  now  you've  offended  her  she'll  never  rest  till 
she's  paid  you  out" 

^'  She  can't  do  me  much  harm,"  I  said  carelessly. 

"  Well,  I  hope  not  Now,  look  here.  As  you're  all  alone,  won't 
you  come  and  dine  with  me  to-night  ?  Mr.  Cassell's  coming  as 
he  has  to  be  off  early  to-morrow  morning  to  meet  Bob  in  camp, 
and  I'll  ask  Douglas  too,  so  we  shall  be  a  jolly  party." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said  politely,  and  mentally  quoting 
the  old  proverb, "  In  for  a  penny,  &c."  "  What  time  shall  I  come  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Come  back  with  me  now ;  we  needn't  dress.  Just  wait 
a  moment  while  I  tell  Douglas  he's  to  come,  and  then  we'll  go." 

She  ran  towards  the  little  group  of  men  round  the  table,  and 
when  she  returned  we  climbed  into  her  little  dog-cart  and  drove 
off  to  her  house. 

"  Come  into  my  room  while  I  change  my  tennis  things,"  she 
said  when  we  arrived,  and  led  me  into  a  pretty  little  dressing- 
room  with  a  cheval  glass  in  it,  a  striped  drugget  on  the  floor 
and  a  few  easy-chairs  and  little  tables  scattered  about 
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I  looked  round  with  envy;  Mrs.  Argles  had  made  herself 
thoroughly  comfortable  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  yeX. 
what  a  contrast  her  room  presented  to  my  great  bare  apartment. 

I  took  off  my  hat  and  smoothed  my  hair  in  front  of  the  glass. 
The  day's  excitement  had  given  me  a  colour  which  made  my 
eyes  look  twice  their  usual  size.  Mrs.  Argles  came  and  stood  by 
my  side. 

"  What  a  wretched  little  mortal  I  look  by  the  side  of  you,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  wish  I  was  tall." 

''  I  don't  think  you  need,"  I  said,  looking  at  her  dainty  little 
figure ;  "  how  tiny  your  waist  is !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Argles  reflectively, "  but  not  too  small  for  my 
size.  Now  you  won't  mind  my  saying  so,  but  your  waist  ought 
to  be  at  least  two  inches  smaller  than  it  is." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Pull  in  your  stays,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Argles  practically ; 
"  we've  plenty  of  time  before  the  men  come.  Take  off  your  dress- 
body  and  let's  see  what  we  can  do." 

I  unfastened  my  dress  and  turned  round  for  Mrs.  Argles'  in- 
spection. 

"Good  gracious!  They're  miles  apart  Hold  your  breath 
while  I  pull — now  I " 

.  I  felt  a  mighty  tug  at  my  back  which  nearly  pulled  me  over 
altogether,  and  then  I  was  requested  to  put  on  my  dress  and  see 
if  I  did  not  look  "  loads  better." 

"  But  I  shan't  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner,"  I  said,  feeling  very 
uncomfortable. 

"  My  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Argles  with  contempt,  "  you 
surely  don't  think  more  of  your  dinner  than  your  waist  ?  " 

I  was  obliged  to  own  that  the  tightening  made  a  great 
difference  to  my  figure,  which  certainly  looked  much  better,  and 
after  Mrs.  Argles  had  judiciously  applied  a  few  pins  my  gown 
seemed  to  fit  me  like  a  glove. 

"It  does  look  well,"  she  said  admiringly.  "Why  don't  you 
have  a  fringe?  your  hair  ciwls  naturally,  so  you'd  never  have 
any  bother  with  it.    Shall  I  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  look  better  ?  "  I  asked  rather  doubt- 
fully. 

"Of  course  it  would.  Everybody  is  improved  by  a  fringe. 
Sit  down  in  this  chair." 
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Armed  with  a  pair  of  nail-scissors,  Mrs.  Argles  snipped  off 
some  locks  above  my  temples,  and  then  declared  I  looked  lovely. 

When  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was 
the  same  person.  I  had  rather  light  hair,  which  now  tumbled 
about  my  forehead  in  short  curls,  and  as  my  eyes  and  eyebrows 
were  dark,  the  contrast  was  striking.  My  colour  rose  still  higher, 
and  I  began  to  believe  that  I  really  might  be  called  pretty  after  all. 

"Oh!"  screamed  Mrs.  Argles  suddenly,  "there  are  those 
men,  and  I'm  not  nearly  ready." 

We  heard  Mr.  Daintry  and  Mr.  Cassell  enter  the  drawing- 
room,  when  Mrs.  Argles  shouted  through  the  door  to  them  that 
we  should  be  out  in  a  minute,  and  they  might  order  dinner  to  be 
brought,  and  then  she  scrambled  frantically  into  a  pretty  blue 

tea-gown. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"WHEN  THE  cat's  AWAY — ^" 

"  Stolen  waters  are  sweet  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant." 

Prov.  ix.  17. 

When  we  entered  the  drawing-room  we  found  Mr.  Daintry 
admiring  himself  in  the  glass  above  the  mantelpiece,  and  Mr. 
Cassell,  who  was  a  stupid-looking  young  man,  roaming  restlessly 
about  the  room,  carrying  a  large  bottle  in  each  hand. 

"I've  brought  some  champagne,"  he  said  abruptly  to  Mrs. 
Argles,  holding  the  bottles  towards  her. 

"  Oh !  you  good  creature  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  do  love  cham- 
pagne, don't  you,  Mrs.  Boscawen  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said  boldly,  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  have 
made  me  own  that  I  had  never  even  tasted  it 

"  Come  along  to  dinner,"  went  on  Mrs.  Argles,  pushing  back 
the  curtains  that  divided  the  dining-room  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  displaying  a  little  round  dinner-table  smothered  in 
white  flowers  and  lighted  with  pink  fairy  lamps. 

"  There's  a  turkey  for  dinner,"  she  announced  as  we  sat 
down, "  and  I  made  the  pudding  myself,  so  mind  none  of  you 
say  it's  nasty." 

"  I  shall  take  some  away  as  a  keep-sake,"  said  Mr.  Daintry 
in  a  sentimental  voice,  while  Mr.  Cassell,  who  apparently  took 
everything  seriously,  glared  at  him  and  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
our  hostess. 

"What  in  the  world  would  Mother  Herring  say?"  she  ex- 
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claimed,  looking  round  the  table.  "  She'll  expire  on  the  spot 
when  I  tell  her.  I  always  keep  her  informed  of  my  '  goings  on/ 
as  she  calls  them,  because  she  does  so  enjoy  talking  them  over 
with  your  husband,  Mrs.  Boscawen." 

I  began  to  wonder  what  my  husband  himself  would  say  when 
Mrs.  Herring  informed  him  of  this  dinner,  but  banished  un- 
pleasant thoughts  from  my  mind,' determining  to  enjoy  myself 
for  the  time  being,  and  accept  the  consequences  when  they  came. 

Mrs.  Argles  chattered  away,  imitated  Mrs.  Herring,  and  told 
amusing  stories  that  made  us  all  cry  with  laughter.  I  envied 
her  powers  of  conversation,  and  watched  her  pretty  face  and 
graceful  movements  with  unfeigned  admiration.  Dessert  was 
placed  on  the  table  and  the  two  bottles  of  champagne  were 
finished.  I  had  drunk  my  share  although  I  did  not  particularly 
like  it,  for  it  stung  my  throat  and  made  my  eyes  water,  but  after- 
wards I  felt  wonderfully  high-spirited  and  light-hearted  and 
equal  to  any  amount  of  gaiety. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Argles  as  we  rose  from  the 
table.  "  You  two  had  better  come  and  smoke  in  the  verandah, 
and  then  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  I  can  come  and  sit  with  you." 

So  we  all  trooped  laughing  and  talking  into  the  broad  cool 
verandah  and  seated  ourselves  in  low  wicker  chairs,  Mrs.  Argles 
and  Mr.  Cassell  edging  theirs  further  and  further  away  until  they 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  verandah  altogether,  and  Mr. 
Daintry  and  I  were  left  practically  alone. 

"  Isn't  she  fun  ?  "  he  said,  jerking  his  cigar  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Argles. 

"  Yes,  indeed  she  is,"  I  said  enthusiastically,  '*  and  so  kind  and 
good-natured  too.    Did  you  notice  how  she  had  cut  my  hair  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  it  looks  awfully  nice,"  he  replied,  peering  at  me  in  the 
dim  light.  "She  must  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you  or  she 
wouldn't  have  done  it" 

"Why?" 

"  Oh  1  because  it  makes  you  look  nicer  than  she  does,  and 
women  don't  do  things  like  that  for  each  unless  they  like  them 
very  much.     I  say,  isn't  Cassell  awfully  gone  ?  " 

"  Gone,"  I  repeated,  not  quite  understanding  him. 

"  I  mean  spooney — in  love  with  Mrs.  Argles." 

"  Is  he  recUly  ?  "  I  said  compassionately.  "  How  dreadful  for 
him  1 " 
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"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Daintry ;  "  it's  probably  very  nice 
for  him.  I  don't  understand  it  myself,  though.  I  can  fancy  a 
fellow  flirting  like  blazes  with  her ;  in  fact,  I  did  it  myself  last 
year,  but  I  couldn't  get  really  in  earnest  over  it,  and  Cassell's 
nearly  off  his  head" 

"  Does  Mr.  Argles  know  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  never  knows  anything ;  he's  very  fond  of  her  and 
lets  her  do  exactly  as  she  likes,  and  I  believe  that's  what  keeps 
her  straight :  if  he  was  jealous  and  worried  her  she'd  probably  go 
to  the  devil.  She  doesn't  mean  any  harm,  only  she's  rather 
silly." 

I  sat  silent,  gazing  out  into  the  little  moonlit  g^den,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  how  it  would  end.  Poor  Mr.  Cassell !  I  could  not 
help  pitying  him,  though  it  seemed  only  natural  that  he  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  pretty  little  woman. 

Mr.  Daintry  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  say,  Mrs.  Boscawen,"  he  said  confidentially, ''  I  had  awfully 
bad  news  last  mail." 

"  Really  ?    I'm  very  sorry.     What  was  it  ?  " 

<<  My  beast  of  a  brother's  coming  out  here." 

"  Why  is  he  a  beast  ?    Don't  you  like  him  ?  " 

''  Like  him  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Daintry.  "  I  hate  the  sight  of  him 
and  always  have  done  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Now  look 
here,"  he  continued  energetically,  sitting  forward  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  "just  put  yourself  in  my  place.  My  governor  died 
when  I  was  two  years  old,  and  my  mother  never  seemed  to  care 
two  straws  about  me;  she  was  wrapt  up  in  Gerald,  my  brother, 
and  he  was  nearly  ten  years  older  than  m}^elf,  so  I  grew  up  with 
no  notice  taken  of  me  except  slaps  and  punishments.  Wasn't 
that  enough  to  make  a  young  fellow  inclined  to  be  a  bit  wild  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  I  admitted. 

"  Well,  it  made  me  awfully  reckless,  and  I  always  seemed  to 
be  in  some  scrape  or  another,  and  Gerald  made  it  worse  by  never 
helping  me  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  and  trying  to  set  the 
mother  against  me ;  she  always  thought  I  was  a  mass  of  de- 
pravity." 

"  That  was  hard,"  I  said  sympathetically. 

''  Well,  then,  you  know,  they  sent  me  up  for  the  army,  and  I 
wouldn't  work  because  I  always  thought  there  was  plenty  of 
money  and  I  needn't  really  do  anything,  until  one  day,  when  I'd 
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failed  as  usual,  my  mother  told  me  I  should  have  to  take  any 
berth  I  could  get  and  work  for  my  living,  as  the  estate  and  all 
the  money  belonged  to  Gerald,  and  he  didn't  mean  to  spend 
another  penny  on  me.  I'd  no  idea  until  then  that  my  allowance 
had  been  coming  from  him,  so  of  course  I  said  I'd  take  any 
mortal  thing  I  could  get  to  be  independent  of  the  brute ;  but  the 
awful  part  was  that  I  was  head  over  ears  in  debt,  and  Gerald  had 
to  pay  it  all.  So  my  mother's  never  forgiven  me  ;  we  had  a  terrific 
row  when  we  parted,  and  she  said  she  should  never  feel  sure  that 
I  shouldn't  disgrace  the  family  till  she  knew  I  was  dead  and 
buried." 

"  Oh  1  what  a  cruel  thing  to  say,"  I  exclaimed. 

''  Oh !  she  only  said  it  in  a  rage ;  still,  she  did  say  it,  and  I 
shan't  forget  it  in  a  hurry.  I  went  straight  off  to  an  old  chap 
who'd  been  a  friend  of  my  governor's,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  interest 
out  here  so  he  got  me  into  the  police." 

"  And  now  your  brother's  coming  here  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  going  to  make  a  tour^  he  says,  the  idiot,  and  wants  to 
look  me  up  during  the  cold  weather  before  he  goes  home  again." 

**  What  is  he  like  ?  "  I  inquired  with  curiosity. 

"  He's  thirty-three,  and  thinks  himself  deuced  good-looking, 
but  I  could  never  see  it  myself.  He  thinks  no  end  of  our  name — 
he's  a  baronet,  you  know — ^and  he's  always  in  a  mortal  funk 
that  I  shall  do  something  to  get  it  into  the  papers." 

'*  I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  him,"  I  remarked. 

"  /  shan't,"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  and  then  we  sat  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes.  "  I  hope  I  haven't  bored  you  with  my  family 
history,  Mrs.  Boscawen,"  he  said  presently. 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  said  warmly ;  "  I've  been  very  much  interested 
and  think  you  were  extremely  badly  used." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you,"  he  went  on,  "  except  that  you 
have  such  a  sympathetic  face  and  nianner.  Some  day,  when  you 
know  me  better,  won't  you  tell  me  all  about  yourself?" 

"  I'll  see,"  I  said  laughing ;  "  but  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  could  have  had  a  more  uninteresting  existence 
than  myself.  I  wonder  what  time  it  is ;  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
going." 

I  found  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  so  hunted  Mrs.  Argles  out 

of  her  corner  and  said  good-night  to  her,  and  as  I  had  decided  to 

walk  home  Mr.  Daintry  accompanied  me. 
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On  our  way  we  passed  a  small  white  house  in  front  of  which 
a  man  was  walking  up  and  down  smoking  in  the  bright  moon- 
light 

"  There's  Pierce,"  said  Mr.  Daintry.  "  I  don't  believe  that  fellow 
ever  goes  to  bed ;  he's  such  a  queer  chap ;  they  say  he  gives  no 
end  of  money  away  in  charity,  and  he  writes  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  as  mad  as  a  hatter." 

When  we  had  passed  the  house  I  looked  back  and  saw  Mr. 
Fierce  standing  still,  apparently  watching  us  intently  as  we 
walked  up  the  road. 

''  He's  watching  us,"  I  said,  wishing  Mr.  Pierce  had  not  been 
outside  at  that  particular  moment  "  I  didn't  think  he  saw  us 
pass." 

**  Oh  !  you  never  know  what  Pierce  sees  and  what  he  doesn't ; 
he's  the  most  reticent  chap  on  the  face  of  this  earth,"  said  Mr. 
Daintry,  and  then  as  we  had  reached  the  gate  of  our  drive  he 
bade  me  good-night  and  left  me. 

I  walked  slowly  up  to  the  house,  enjoying  the  bright  still 
moonlight,  and  when  I  entered  the  dimly-lighted  dining-room, 
which  smelt  of  kerosine  oil  and  was  enlivened  by  the  snores  of 
Nazuf  Ali,  who  lay  rolled  up  in  a  sheet  on  the  floor,  it  felt  so 
close  and  stuffy  that  I  turned  back  and  went  into  the  garden, 
where  I  paced  up  and  down  the  walks  between  the  rows  of  orange 
trees  for  fully  half-an-hour. 

I  felt  restless  and  excited,  and  my  head  ached  from  the  effects 
of  the  champagne.  The  evening's  dissipation  had  made  me  more 
discontented  with  my  lot  than  ever,  and  I  compared  myself  to  a 
bird  in  a  cage  and  other  poetical  similes  that  rather  pleased  me 
for  the  moment 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  doomed  to  an  uneventful  existence. 
When  I  was  with  Miss  Stc^den  I  had  chafed  and  fretted  against 
the  monotony  of  my  days,  and  the  same  again  at  Aunt  Addie's. 
Then  I  had  met  Andrew  and  married  him,  eager  to  be  taken  into 
the  world  and  shown  some  life  and  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being 
the  wife  of  a  rich  man.  And  now  I  found  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  change  for  the  better.  It  was  true  that  for  one  evening  I 
had  enjoyed  myself,  but  my  pleasure  had  been  marred  by  the 
thought  of  Andrew's  wrath  when  the  facts  came  to  his  ears,  and 
also  knowing  that  directly  he  came  back  my  liberty  would  be  over 
and  the  dull  routine  would  begin  again. 
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How  I  hated  having  to  get  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  (which 
was  a  mania  of  Andrew's),  for  no  reason  whatever,  listening  to 
*  his  petty  details  and  Ifault-finding  all  breakfast  time,  being  alone 
all  day  with  nothing  to  do  and  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  the 
dreadful  drive  in  the  wagonette  in  the  evening — the  coachman 
driving  at  a  snail's  pace,  Andrew  deep  in  a  book,  and  I  yawning 
my  head  off. 

I  went  through  it  all  again  in  my  imagination,  and  then  I  tried 
to  picture  the  four  months  in  tents  alone  with  Andrew  (while  he 
was  inspecting  his  district),  who  looked  forward  to  them  with 
delight,  because  he  said  it  was  easier  to  save  money  in  camp  than 
in  the  station.  The  hot  weather  to  follow  at  Kuttahpore,  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  and  nothing  to  look  back  upon,  and 
so  on,  year  after  year  for  who  knew  how  long  ?  I  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  path  and  stretched  out  my  hands  in  silent 
despair.  So  little  would  have  made  me  happy :  a  pretty  house, 
to  be  allowed  to  play  tennis  and  learn  to  ride,  a  little  pocket- 
money  to'buy  myself  small  things  I  might  fancy,  and  I  would  so 
readily  have  cared  for  Andrew  and  tried  to  make  both  our  lives 
bright 

But  he  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  machine  that 
would  help  him  to  save  money  and  add  to  the  dignity  of  his 
position  ;  that  I  might  have  feelings  and  wishes  of  my  own 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  the  result  was  that  our  com- 
panionship was  one  long  series  of  petty  fault-finding  and  fads  on 
his  part  and  silent  rebellion  on  my  own. 

I  went  slowly  back  to  the  house  and  undressed  wearily,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  to  sleep,  and  when  I  did  it 
was  only  to  dream  that  Andrew  had  been  persuaded  by  Mrs. 
Argles  to  curl  his  hair  and  wear' a  fringe,  and  that  Mr.  Daintry's 
brother  had  arrived  in  the  station  and  turned  out  after  all  to  be 
only  Aunt  Addie  in  disguise ! 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN   UNWELCOME  VISITOR. 

^  I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  bad  things  which  Ariosto  says  are 
to  be  found  in  the  moon.    That  and  time  oufrht  to  have  been  there." 

I  WOKE  up  with  a  headache  the  following  morning,  though  my 
first  feeling  was  one  of  relief  that  I  could  stay  in  bed  as  long  as  I 
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liked,  and  need  not  struggle  out  half  asleep  to  take  a  dusty  walk 
with  Andrew. 

I  turned  over  and  dozed  comfortably  with  a  delicious  feeling 
of  ease  and  independence  until  it  was  time  for  my  early  cup  of 
tea,  which  I  b^an  to  think  I  should  like  in  bed,  a  proceeding 
which  Andrew  would  never  allow,  as  he  considered  it  likely  to 
lead  to  delicacy  and  luxurious  habits,  and  also  as  he  had  not 
engaged  an  ayah  for  me  there  was  no  one  to  bring  it  into  my 
room. 

However,  on  this  occasion  I  was  determined  to  please  myself, 
so  I  screamed  the  Hindustani  for  "  tea,"  which  was  one  of  the  few 
words  I  had  learnt  of  the  language,  till  I  got  the  tray  put  down 
outside  my  door,  and  after  placing  it  on  a  little  table  by  my  bed 
I  armed  myself  with  a  book  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  next  half- 
hour. 

Hardly  had  I  begun  to  sip  my  tea  when  I  heard  loud  talking 
in  the  verandah,  and  a  horrible  idea  struck  me  that  perhaps 
Andrew  had  been  able  to  return  sooner  than  he  expected. 
What  would  he  say  when  he  found  me  reading  in  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  And  then  suddenly  remembering  my 
newly-acquired  fringe,  I  wondered  if  I  should  have  time  to 
plaster  it  back  with  a  wet  brush  before  he  came  in. 

But  my  fears  were  dispelled  when  a  voice,  which  I  recognized 
as  Mrs.  Herring's,  requested  permission  to  come  in,  and  she 
entered  clothed  in  an  ancient  white /i^«/  dress,  which  hooked  all 
the  way  down  the  front  from  her  chin  to  her  toes  like  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  was  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  piece  of  black  tape, 
while  on  her  head  was  a  battered  sun  hat  of  her  husband's. 

It  was  very  annoying  to  be  disturbed  by  her  just  when  I  was 

9 

enjoying  a  peaceful  morning,  and  she  evidently  meant  to  stay, 
for  she  drew  a  chair  to  my  bedside  and  took  off  the  hat. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  she  began. 

"  A  headache,"  I  replied. 

"Ah !"  she  said,  sticking  her  teeth  out  viciously  and  looking 
like  a  horse  laying  its  ears  back,  "  and  I  don't  wonder  after  last 
night." 

I  became  consumed  with  curiosity  to  know  how  she  could  have 
found  out  about  the  dinner  party  in  such  a  short  time. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked  indignantly. 

"  Oh  !     Don't  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
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what  occurred ;  that  could  scarcely  be  the  case  when  my  ayah's 
sister's  husband  is  in  Mrs.  Argles'  service :  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  poor  man,  for  she  leaves  her  servants  unpaid  for  months  at 
a  time.  Now,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  have  come  over  here  to  do  my 
duty  as  your  husband's  friend  and  warn  you  that  you  are  very 
foolish,  and  I  consider  that  I  am  lowering  myself  by  doing  so 
after  the  way  in  which  you  spoke  tq  me  last  night" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Herring,"  I  replied  freezingly,  ''now  that  you  have 
done  your  duty  to  your  satisfaction,  I  think  we  might  talk  of 
something  else." 

I  hoped  she  would  be  angry  at  this  and  go,  but  she  was  only 
injured. 

"  Oh !  Of  course  it's  always  a  thankless  task  to  give  advice 
where  it's  necessary ;  but  however  much  you  may  try  to  hurt  my 
feelings,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  done 
right  for  your  dear  husband's  sake.  Now  I  am  sure  he  would 
like  you  to  get  up  and  come  back  i with  me  to  spend  the  day." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  really  don't  feel 
well  enough  to  get  up ;  I  will  come  another  day." 

"  Well,  well,  you  young  people  never  know  what's  good  for 
you.  I  suppose  I  must  stay  with  you  and  see  that  you  get  all 
you  want" 

"  Oh !  I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you,"  I  exclaimed  in  horror. 
"  I  know  you  always  have  so  much  to  do  at  home ;  I  wouldn't 
keep  you  for  the  world.     I  assure  you  I  shall  be  all  right" 

"  I  never  consider  myself  or  my  own  convenience  when  any 
one  is  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Herring  decidedly.  "  I  should  never  be 
able  to  look  Mr.  Boscawen  in  the  face  again  if  I  left  you  alone 
when  you  are  so  out  of  sorts,  although  it  is  your  own  fault 
entirely." 

Whichever  way  I  turned  there  seemed  no  getting  rid  of  my 
tormentor,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  talk  as  little  as 
possible,  and  make  her  visit  as  disagreeable  to  herself  as  it  was 
to  me. 

She  pulled  her  knitting  out  of  her  capacious  pocket,  and 
settled  herself  still  more  firmly  in  her  chair. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  and  how's  the  housekeeping  getting  on  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it" 

"  Come,  this  won't  do  at  all ;  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better. 
You  must  come  and  see  how  /  manage.    When  I  get  up  in  the 
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morning  I  give  out  everything  for  the  day  from  my  store  room, 
the  rice,  the  potatoes,  and  each  single  thing  down  to  the  salt  and 
pepper.  Tkafs  the  way  to  save  money,"  she  concluded  triumph- 
antly. 

I  made  no  answer.  I  was  surreptitiously  reading  my  book 
under  a  fold  of  the  bedclothes. 

*'  It  seems  odd  that  you  should  know  nothing  about  house- 
keeping, Mrs.  Boscawen  ;  didn't  your  mother  ever  teach  you  ?  " 

*'  My  mother  is  dead,  and  I  can't  remember  ever  having  seen 
her." 

"  Dear  me !  Very  sad.  Now  I  felt  sure  your  mother  must  be 
alive  from  the  fact  of  your  making  such  a  good  marriage.  It 
just  shows  how  mistaken  one  may  be.  Look  at  that  Mrs. 
Argles ;  she  is  always  boasting  about  her  family,  and  I  happen  to 
know  for  a  fact  that  her  mother  kept  a  wool  shop  at  home. 
There !     What  d'you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  out  here,"  I  replied 
wearily. 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  make  a  difference.  Supposing  you  met  her 
at  home!  Now,  there's  that  disreputable  young  Daintry  the 
greatest  friends  with  her,  or  rather  was  last  year ;  his  mother 
wouldn't  be  best  pleased  if  he  continued  the  acquaintance  after 
they  both  got  home.  I  warned  him  on  that  point,  but  I  must 
say  he  was  extremely  rude  to  me  about  it" 

**  The  Daintrys  are  very  proud  people,"  went  on  Mrs.  Herring, 
shakuig  her  head,  "  and  most  particular  who  they  know.  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  them ;  my  sister  Eliza  married  the  doctor  of  the 
parish  where  they  live,  so  she  knows  them  very  intimately." 

I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  final  statement,  but  the 
conversation  was  becoming  more  interesting,  so  I  encouraged  her 
to  continue. 

"  This  young  fellow  has  caused  his  people  no  end  of  trouble, 
what  with  his  gambling  and  drinking  and  falling  in  love.  Poor 
dear  Lady  Daintry !  I  feel  I  quite  know  her,  my  sister  Eliza 
writes  so  much  about  her,  and  yet  when  I  speak  to  Mr.  Daintry 
about  the  friendship,  he  actually  stares  at  me  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  my  brother-in-law's  name !  " 

I  chuckled  inwardly. 

**  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  knowing  so  much  about  them  I  meant 
to  be  a  second  mother  to  this  boy,  but  he  treats  me  with  the 
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greatest  insolence.  He  must  be  very  unlike  his  mother  and 
brother ;  in  fact  Eliza  wrote  and  told  me  he  was  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family." 

"  Sir  Gerald  Daintry  is  coming  out  here  this  cold  weather,"  I 
remarked  mildly. 

"  What  ?  "  shrieked  Mrs.  Herring,  dropping  her  knitting,  "  are 
you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  Mr.  Daintry  told  me  so  himself." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Herring,  "it's  very  odd  I've  heard 
nothing  about  it  from  Eliza  ;  of  course  she  must  have  known,  but 
I  fancy  she  was  busy  helping  Lady  Daintry  with  Sir  Gerald's 
outfit,  and  had  no  time  to  write.  You  may  depend  upon  it  I 
shall  hear  all  particulars  next  week.  Just  fancy !  Of  course  he 
will  be  coming  here  to  see  his  brother.  How  charming  it  <irill  be, 
and  so  nice  for  Chatty  too." 

"  When  do  you  expect  your  daughter  out  ?  "  I  asked,  interrupt- 
ing Mrs.  Herring's  visions  of  Chatty  as  Lady  Daintry. 

"  The  middle  of  November,  dear  girl !  She  will  quite  wake  us 
all  up.  I  am  afraid  all  the  young  men  will  be  falling  in  love  with 
her,  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
house.  I  hear  from  Eliza  that  she's  remarkably  handsome. 
But  I  do  hope,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause,  "  that  Mr.  Pierce 
won't  take  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  I  assure  you 
I  sometimes  feel  quite  afraid  of  that  man.  He  has  such  an  odd 
look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  murdered  somebody  or  drank. 
Yes,  it's  probably  drink,  because  I  notice  when  he  dines  out  that 
he  hardly  takes  anything,  and  that's  always  a  bad  sign :  you 
generally  find  they  drink  in  their  bedrooms.  Of  course  he  would 
be  a  good  match,  being  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  Chatty  shall  never 
marry  a  man  who  drinks,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  replied,  stifling  a  yawn  ;  my  head  was  getting 
worse,  and  Mrs.  Herring's  incessant  chatter,  accompanied  by  the 
clicking  of  her  knitting  needles,  nearly  drove  me  mad.  "  I  think 
I  could  go  to  sleep,"  I  said  as  an  experiment,  hoping  she  would 
leave  me  alone. 

"  That's  right.  Now  let  me  shake  up  your  pillows  and  put  the 
bed  tidy,  and  then  I'll  go  and  get  some  gruel  made  for  you ; 
there's  nothing  like  it  when  one's  seedy." 

She  wrenched  the  pillows  from  under  my  head  and  tugged  and 
pulled  at  the  bedclothes,  dislodging  my  book  from  its  hiding- 
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place  and  promptly  confiscating  it,  saying  reading  was  bad  for  a 
headache,  after  which  she  bustled  out  of  the  room,  carrying  the 
tray  with  her  and  rattling  the  crockery  at  every  step. 

My  relief  at  her  absence  was  so  great  that  I  really  began  to 
doze,  but  it  seemed  hardly  five  minutes  since  she  had  left  the  room 
when  I  heard  her  coming  back  again. 

"  Had  a  nice  sleep  ?  "  she  shouted,  bumping  against  the  bed  and 
waking  me  with  a  start.  "  Come  now,  sit  up  and  eat  your  gruel ;  I 
made  it  myself,  so  I  know  it's  good  " — she  took  up  the  spoon  and 
tasted  the  unsavoury-looking  mess  in  the  cup  she  was  holding  in 
her  hands — "  yes,  delicious  I  And  the  trouble  I  had  over  it  too ! 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  your  kitchen  is  in  a  disgraceful  state ;  you  really 
must  tell  your  husband  to'punish  the  servants." 

"  Tell  him  yourself,"  I  cried  in  desperation,  for  I  had  come  to 
the  end  of  my  tether  and  could  endure  Mrs.  Herring  no  longer. 
"  Take  the  gruel  away,  I  can't  touch  it ;  and  Vm  going  to  get 
up,  so  will  you  please  go  out  of  the  room." 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  cried  Mrs.  Herring.  "  So  this  is  all  I  get  for 
wasting  my  morning  over  here,  and  all  this  good  gruel  made  for 
nothing,'  too !  I^shall  finish  it  myself  sooner  than  see  it  thrown 
away." 

She  poured  the  watery  liquid  into  the  saucer  and  proceded  to 
blow  it  loudly,  while  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  swinging  my 
bare  feet  to  and  fro.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Boscawen,"  she  said  acidly,  when 
she  had  finished,  "  I  must  really  thank  you  for  your  gratitude  ;  I 
am  sure  your  husband  will  be  proud  of  you  when  he  hears  of  it. 
I  am  going  now,  and  next  time  you  are  ill  you  will  have  to  ask 
me  to  come  and  nurse  you,  for  I  won't  do  it  again  of  my  own 
accord'  I  wash  my  f  hands  of  you,  and  leave  you  to  your 
friend  Mrs.  Argles :  *  birds  of  a  feather,'  I  should  say.  Good 
morning." 

She  bounced  out  of  the  room  and  left  me  rejoicing  at  her 
departure,  but  my  head  was  racking  and  I  felt  depressed  and 
bad-tempered  ;  but  my  spirits  rose  a  little  as  I  came  out  of  my 
room,  when  a  dainty  little  pink  note  was  put  into  my  hand 
which  ran  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Boscawen, 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?      Will  you  come  over 
to  tea  ?    And  what   do   you  say  to  having  a   riding  lesson  ? 
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Douglas  is  coming  and  will  bring  his  little  mare  for  you ;  she 
carries  a  lady  beautifully,  and  I  can  lend  you  a  habit  skirt. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Ada  Argles." 

The  idea  was  delightful.  I  longed  to  be  able  to  ride.  How 
often  I  had  envied  girls  I  had  seen  riding,  and  how  easy  it 
looked.  I  felt  sure  I  should  pick  it  up  at  once.  Yes,  I  would 
try,  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  Andrew  might  as  well  be  angry 
about  several  things  as  a  few,  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  an 
acceptance,  without  giving  myself  time  to  hesitate. 


(TV  be  continued^ 


Hn  £adter  leedon. 

By  E.  CHILTON. 
I. 

The  parson's  wife  was  young,  and  very  innocent ;  she  had  not 
long  left  the  schoolroom.  She  could  glibly  warn  her  Sunday 
pupils  against  the  snares  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ; 
but  her  illustrations  were  necessarily  limited. 

"  Smart  frocks,  you  know — ^and  greediness — and  cross  tempers." 

She  paused  suddenly,  stirred  by  some  subtle  instinct  Her 
serene  eyes  had  fallen  upon  the  bold  yet  beautiful  face  of  Polly 
Merdale,  head  of  the  class. 

"  VStop  1  We'll  change  the  subject.  Find  the  verse  about 
'  Mary  Magdalene^  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils!  " 

It  was  Easter  Day.  The  six  bells,  the  pride  of  the  village 
church,  broke  into  music.  The  parson's  wife  had  to  raise  her 
voice,  for  the  windows  were  open  ;  upon  such  a  day,  what  window 
could  be  shut  ?  The  air  was  rich  in  blended  scents  of  rhybies, 
hyacinths,  violets ;  beyond  the  churchyard  stretched  hedges 
white  with  blackthorn ;  the  parson's  orchard  was  a  mass  of 
golden  buttercups.  The  country  people  had  begun  to  saunter^ 
with  side  swaying  gait,  down  the  path  between  graves  "  dressed  " 
for  Easter.  A  thrush,  calling  from  budding  elms,  was  answered 
by  a  comrade  among  cherry  blossoms. 

"  Polly  Merdale,  are  you  thirteen  or  fourteen  ?  "  inquired  the 
parson's  wife. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  be  going  i'  fifteen,"  said  Polly  Merdale. 

The  parson's  wife  felt,  secretly,  a  little  afraid  of  the  big 
audacious  girl.  What  glorious  eyes  she  had !  And  what  fair, 
roseate  bloom  on  the  rounded  cheek  ! 

"  You  are  old  enough  to  be  more  attentive,  Polly.  I  will  write 
the  verse  upon  a  card.  You  must  learn  it  by  heart,"  said  the 
young  teacher,  mastering  her  cowardice. 

Then  the  little  flock  went  forth  from  the  Vicarage  Parish 
Room,  into  the  "  resurrection  fulness  "  of  the  spring  world :  Polly 
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Merdale's  hat — ^with  gaudy  plumes,  eyed  askance  by  the  parson's 
white-robed  wife — in  the  van  of  the  procession. 

II. 

"What  a  day!  Just  like  Midsummer.  And  primroses  al- 
ready ! There'll  be  plenty  on  the  bank,  this  year.    And  the 

moss  '11  be  dry  and  clean.  That  chancel,  it  takes  a  world  o' 
moss." 

The  speaker  sat  in  an  upper  window  of  a  tall  London  house, 
her  elbows  on  the  sill,  her  eyes  fixed  dreamily  upon  the  fragrant 
stalls  of  a  florist  over  the  way.  Passers-by  stared  with  bold 
admiration  at  the  beautiful  face  thus  exposed.  But  the  great 
radiant  eyes  gazed  on  over  their  heads ;  an  unconscious  smile 
curved  the  red  lips. 

"Are  you  daft,  Polly?"  cried  a  voice  in  her  rear;  that  of 
another  girl,  beautiful  in  another  style — fair,  slight,  refined.  And 
yet — ^was  "  refined  "  the  word  ?  She  was  watching  her  companion 
lazily,  from  a  neighbouring  couch  ;  half  amused,  half  indulgently 
satirical 

"  Was  the  champagne  last  night  too  much  for  you  ?  *  There'll 
be  plenty  on  the  bank.'  What  bank  ?  And  moss  and  chancels  1 
Good  gracious ! " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Easter,"  murmured  Polly.  "  It's  them 
primroses  in  the  flower  shop.  They  always  come  later,  down  in 
our  parts.  Easter's  three  or  four  weeks  off  yet ;  the  churchyard'U 
be  a  mass  of  'em.  I  remember — the  day  was  just  such  another, 
twelve  years  back,  when  last  I  helped  in  the  church  dressing.  A 
Saturday  it  was.  The  parson's  new  wife — she  was  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
tall  and  straight,  like  that  there  white  narcissus — she  did  make  that 
old  chancel  beautiful !  The  windows,  they  were  all  filled  in  with 
moss,  and  primroses,  and  jonquils  like  jstars.  It's  the  smell  as 
much  as  anything,  brings  it  back.  And  I'd  gathered  the  best 
moss  of  the  lot.  She  said  so ;  wasn't  I  proud  1  I  got  it  on  Good 
Friday,  in  the  woods.  But  the  primroses  fell  short  just  at  the 
last,  and  us  school-children  went  out  to  the  bank.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Kitty.     When  I  think  of  those  times " 

"  Fudge  and  nonsense,"  said  Kitty.  "  You'd  die  of  dulness  in 
a  week  .if  you  went  back  to  that  old  Noah's  Ark  country. 
What's  more,  the^saintly  lot  would  turn  their  backs  on  you  ;  well 
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you  know  it'l     But  it's  better  to  live  out  than  moulder  out,  all  the 

world  over.     And  you,  Polly !     Why,  if  I  had  half  your  luck 

Never  mind !  I'm  too  affable  to  grudge  it  you.  ^Hark  !  There 
he  is." 

A  whistle,  low  but  clear,  had^made  its  way  through  the  other 
myriad  noises.  A  tall  youth,  in  the  first  flush  of  manhood,  with 
a  kind,  ruddy  face,  had  paused  below  the  window. 

«  Polly,"  he  said. 

The  bright  eyes  flashed  from  their  dream. 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  I'd  seen  the  last  of  you." 

"  The  last  ?  Polly,  you  knew^better.  I  only  wanted  a  whiff  of 
country  air.  I  say !  I've  got  a  box  for  ^Thingamy — ^the  new 
Haymarket  concern." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord.     What's  thatjto  me  ?  " 

**  You'll  come,  won't  you  ?  I'll  call  for  you.  I  want  to  talk 
about  our  plan.     I'll  be  here  with  a  hansom,  at  eight  sharp." 

He  quickly  raised  his  hat  and  was  gone. 

"  Our  plan ! "  echoed  Kitty.  "  Then  he  meant  it,  Polly.  I 
told  you  so,  you  unbelieving  Sadducee.  You  play  your  cards  as 
I've  taught  you,  and  upon  my  word  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
married  you !     Or  if  not  that,  you're  safe  for  Italy.     Lucky  girl, 

to  be  born  with  such  a  face !     And  he's  as  [green .    Polly, 

your  fortune's  made.     I  can  see  through  him  like  a  glass." 

"And  so  can  I," cried  Polly,  suddenly  springing  to  her  feet: 
"  He's  a  downright  jolly  young  fellow.  Come,  Kitty,  no  laziness  ! 
Come  and  dance — ^you're  right.  I  should  be  dull — I  should  be 
deadly  dull.  Italy !  Italy  1  Look  spry,  Kitty.  If  we  must  go 
to  the  devil,  let's  go  dancing." 

III. 

"  So  you've  been  down  in  the  country,  my  lord." 

The  opera  was  over.  They  were  threading  their  way  to  a 
restaurant,  where  the  youth  had  ordered,  as  he  told  Polly,  an 
ideal  supper. 

"  Yes,  I'm  rather  a  country  bird.^J  get  sick,  just  now  and  then, 
of  London.  Only  now  and  then.  There's  nothing  like  London, 
take  it  altogether ;  is  there,  Polly  ?  " 

"  And  did  you  go  anywhere  near  {Meadowsweet,  my  lord  ? 
Meadowsweet,  in ^shire  ?  " 
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"Meadowsweet?  Why,  you've  exactly  spotted  it.  What  a 
queer  coincidence !  A  pretty  little  place ;  you  should  see  the 
buttercups  I  I  was  lazy,  and  I  lay  all  the  morning  on  a  literal 
sheet  of  gold — ^buttercups,  you  know — watching  my  friend  fish." 

"  I  expect  that  would  be  the  field  next  the  parson's  orchard. 
The  parson's  orchard  was  the  same,  this  time  of  the  year — all 
buttercups.  The  river  ran  through  *em  both.  The  parson's 
wife — is  she  well,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Leslie  ?  I  conclude  so.  I  saw  her  in  church— .-it's  the 
correct  thing,  round  about  Meadowsweet,  to  appear  at  church — 
marshalling  her  school-children.  But  come,  now,  Polly,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  parsons  or  their  wives  either  ?  They  can't 
appreciate  you.  Here  we  are.  I  hope  you're  hungry;  after- 
wards you  must  give  me  your  answer,  mind." 

The  restaurant  was  brilliantly  lighted.  Polly's  beauty  shone 
the  fairer  for  that  environment ;  ey^Sy  cheeks  and  lips  all  glowed. 
The  boy,  just  free  from  colleges  and  tutors,  gazed  in.deepening 
fascination. 

She  grew  silent  towards  the  end.  She  looked  at  him  strangely, 
he  thought.  Did  she  doubt  his  faith  ?  His  generous  young 
heart  throbbed  wildly. 

"  What !  You'd  rather  walk  ?  All  right— the  better  for  talking. 
Polly,  Polly !  I  can't  live  without  you.  Say  you'll  come.  I'll 
show  you  such  exquisite  places.  Beauty  to  the  beautiful !  And 
I've  got  loads  of  tin !  I  can  give  you,  and  myself  too,  all  we  want. 
We'll  have  such  a  glorious  time.  Why  not  start — say,  the  day 
after  to-morrow  ?  Venice,  Polly !  You  remember  what  I  told 
you  about  Venice  ?  " 

They  were  crossing  one  of  the  great  bridges.  Polly  stopped 
short  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  water.  It  was  hurrying 
on,  the  reflected  lights  glittering  and  swaying. 

"  My  lord !  "  she  said. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  "  He  would  have  clasped  her  hand  ; 
but  she  drew  back. 

"  My  lord,  never  you  come  near  me  any  more.  No,  I  mean 
it     I've  helped  to  ruin  a  many,  but  I  won't  ruin  you." 

"  Ruin  me ! "  he  repeated  mechanically,  his  eyes  riveted  by 
that  wild  enthralling  face. 

"  Mark  my  words,  lad." 

She  came  closer  and  grasped  his  coat. 
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"  You  may  go  on,  if  you  will,  and  have  your  fling,  and  no  voice'll 
call  sudden  from  the  skies.  But  it'll  come  back  to  you — in  twelve 
years,  may  be ;  it'll  come  back  an*  drive  you  mad." 

"  Why,  Polly,  youVe  changed  all  in  a  minute.  All  in  a  minute !  '* 
the  youth  echoed,  still  mechanically. 

Her  grasp  tightened. 

"  I  must  say  it  quick,"  she  cried,  "  or  my  mood  might  turn. 
You  go  home,  my  lord,  right  out  of  this  awful  London  ;  and  don't 
come  back  till  you're  a  bit  older  and  wiser.  You  go  home  and 
marry  some  good  girl.  Isn't  there  one  you  know  that  would  love 
you  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  hot  and  red  to  the  roots  of  the  dark  hair. 
Before  the  young  man's  fancy  a  vision  rose :  a  memory,  sweet 
and  pure.  He  looked  again  at  Polly,  and  the  contrast  pierced 
him.  He  was  but,  as  she  had  called  him,  a  lad.  In  his  heart  he 
turned  :  and  fled  with  bitter  shame.     The  spell  was  broken. 

"  There's  nought  like  goodness,"  said  Polly  loosening  her  hold, 
"  to  bring  folks  peace  at  the  last." 

But  even  as  she  ceased  speaking  her  laugh  rang,  half  fiend- 
ishly, over  the  water ;  and  the  young  lord  looked  after  her  per- 
plexed, questioning  whether  or  no  she  had  been  fooling  him: 
while,  waving  her  hand,  she  flitted  onward,  laughing  again  and 
yet  again,  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by. 

IV. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Kitty,  I  only  see  one  end.  At  least,  if  that 
was  the  end.  But  there's  the  misery.  Oh,  no  way  out  in  this 
world  or  the  next !     Oh,  if  young  folks  knew ! " 

Kitty  was  at  her  looking-glass,  trying  the  effect  of  a  ribbon  just 
added  to  her  bonnet. 

"  Ain't  this  pale  shade  lovely  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  spied  it  on  the 
Princess  in  the  park,  and  I  knew  it  would  suit  me  to  a  *  T.' 
There  !  Don't  I  look  a  sweet,  bewitching,  fresh-out-of- Heaven 
little  angel  ?  Hullo !  so  you're  off"  in  the  sulks  again !  What 
does  '  only  one  end '  mean  ?    Always  riddles." 

"  It  means  the  river,"  said  Polly  concisely. 

Kitty  shrugged  her  shoulders,  returning  to  the  glass. 

"  Well,  all  to  their  taste.  But  bother  that  flower-shop !  those 
primroses  drove  you  off"  your  head.     Ever  since  you  remembered 
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the  poky  parson's  wife,  you've  been  a  changed  girl ;  and  you  that 
have  every  chance  to  come  out  a  grand  married  lady  yet,  rolling 
in  your  carriage,  and  turning  up  your  nose  at  your  fallen  sisters ! 
Finely  they  sister  us  !  But,  rubbish,  Polly  1  enjoy  life  while  you 
can.  When  you  can't,  to  be  sure,  the  river  will  be  handy ;  and 
no  fear  of  any  waking  that  sleep  there !  As  to  the  next  world — 
there  isn't  one,  I've  long  been  certain  sure ;  and  there's  no  God, 
or  the  things  wouldn't  go  on  that  do  go  on.  I  held  by  all  that 
once,  but  I've  had  my  eyes  opened  ;  and  ever  since  I  tirnied  my 
back  on  it,  I've  felt  as  jolly  as  jolly  can  be." 

"  But,  Kitty,  I'm  different  I've  grown  to  hate  my  life.  Oh,  I 
loathe  it,  and  I  loathe  myself.  You're  happy,  you  say  ;  but  I'm 
miserable." 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  cry.  Kitty  dropped  her  ribbons,  and 
stared. 

»  "  Take  care,  Polly !  old  mother'll  be  in  upon  us.     Are  you  fret- 
ting after  the  young  lord,  or  what  ?  " 

"  The  young  lord ! "  echoed  Polly  scornfully. 

She  dropped  upon  the  sofa,  face  downwards,  clenching  her 
hands. 

"  Kitty,  I'm  in  hell,  I'm  in  hell,"  she  moaned.  "  There's  iron 
teeth  gnawing  at  me,  and  I'm  tied  and  bound.  It's  my  wildness, 
I  can't  get  out  of  it.  Wherever  I  went  it  would  come  back  and 
ruin  me.     I  can't  be  good — I  can't — I  can't ! " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Kitty.  "  What  is  goodness  ?  The  whole 
thing's  a  matter  of  taste.  '  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  ? '  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  remember  that  old  text 
long  ago.  All  the  parsons'  wives  in  the  world  dursn't  gainsay 
it." 

Polly  writhed  and  turned  on  her  sofa.  Her  companion  thought 
presently,  used  to  her  sudden  changes,  that  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
But  all  at  once  she  rose,  and  crossed  the  room :  to  a  shabby  box 
thrust  away  in  a  far  corner. 

"  What  are  you  after,  now  ?  "  said  Kitty,  following. 

"  I've  got  a  fancy  to  look  at  my  old  things  that  I  wore  when  I 
came  to  London." 

She  knelt,  struggling  with  a  rusty  key.  Kitty's  laugh  was 
loud  and  shrill. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  cried.  "  What  a  guy  of  a  frock !  What  a 
cut,  Polly  1  But  I  daresay  it  was  thought  no  end  of,  in  the  Ark." 
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Polly  was  silent  She  was  bending  over  the  frock — ^her 
Sunday  frock  of  da)^  long  gone  by.  How  vividly  she  re- 
membered !  The  bright  red  had  pleased  her  vanity ;  she  had 
"  done  it  up/'  lengthened  it  by  trimming,  to  travel  in,  years  after 
its  first  appearance.  She  touched  it  tenderly,  stroking  the  seams. 
What  was  this,  forgotten  in  the  pocket  ? 

"Why,  you've  lighted  on  one  of  Noah's  love  letters,  Polly! 
and  it's  thrown  you  in  a  trance." 

For  Polly  was  still  silent  In  her  hand  she  held  a  card, 
cracked  and  soiled.  Her  shapely  fingers  guarded  its  inscription 
from  Kitty's  mocking  gaze. 

V. 

"  I'M  afraid  I've  grown  sceptical,"  said  the  parson's  wife.  "  It 
wouldn't  do  to  give  that  out,  you  know.  One  must  act  one's 
part  It  used  to  be  reality ;  at  least,  so  one  fancied.  I  daresay 
I  never  did  more  than  take  it  all  on  trust  Between  you  and 
me,  in  the  solitude  of  Meadowsweet  churchyard,  my  dear,  I 
don't  set  up  to  be  any  more  believing  than  other  people." 

And  a  laugh,  not  alt<^ether  melodious,  ascended  to  the  roseate 
sky  of  the  spring  evening. 

Once  more  the  Meadowsweet  school-children  had  adorned 
the  old  church,  under  the  able  supervision  of  their  patroness. 
Changes,  if  change  existed,  made  no  show.  Without,  the  atmos- 
phere was  as  balmy,  the  primroses  and  jonquils  were  as  sweet, 
the  moss  needed  and  received  as  diligent  "picking,"  the  gprey  old 
spire  stood  out  as  peacefully  against  the  soft  clouds,  as  on  that 
Easter  Eve  of  twelve  years  back.  But  the  parson's  wife  was  now 
well  up  in  theories  from  which  her  schoolroom  days  were  jealously 
shielded.  She  was  no  more  a  slim,  crude  girl,  but  a  matron — 
developed  in  every  sense  of  the  term — with  enlarged  opinions  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  society :  "  It  will  be  so 
bad  for  one's  girls,  hereafter,  if  one  lets  oneself  get  buried,  don't 
you  know  ?  " 

Her  Sunday  class  still  came  to  the  Vicarage  Room ;  but,  as  she 
was  now  informing  the  squire's  married  sister — down  for  Easter 
— ^her  attitude  towards  them  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
twelve  years  ago. 

"  Really,  if  it  were  not  for  the  look  of  the  thing — I  wouldn't 
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breathe  it  to  any  one  else,  dear,  but — what's  the  use  ?  Look  at 
the  practical  results.  I  was  an  enthusiast  for  Sunday  schools, 
once." 

She  paused. 

"Yes,  I  remember.  Such  a  mistake,"  remarked  her  friend. 
"  Those  poor  little  overdone  creatures,  with  their  one  holiday —  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  they  like  coming  ;  if  I  didn't  have  them  they 
would  all  be  off  to  the  chapel.  But  the  disappointments !  "  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  My  dear,  between  you  and  me,  is  there 
any  truth  in  any  of  it  ?  or  are  we  all  dissemblers,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  together?  There  was  a  girl,  now — ^hers  is  just  a 
case  in  point.  Such  a  lovely  face  she  had  !  I  remember  thinking 
that  I  would  make  a  special  effort  on  her  account  I  believed  in 
special  efforts,  then.  I  changed  my  Easter  lesson  on  purpose. 
My  dear !  when  last  I  heard  of  that  girl " 

The  sharp  voice  lowered  its  tone ;  the  two  ladies,  in  converse 
es^er  but  subdued,  passed  on ;  and  the  churchyard  was  left  in 
silence. 

In  the  river  meadows,  twilight  shadows  were  deepening  around 
a  solitary  figure,  who  had  wearily  traversed  the  footpath  through 
their  midst.  She  paused  by  the  churchyard  stile ;  she  could 
see  the  north  door,  wide  open  ;  mustering  courage  at  length,  she 
climbed  with  panting  breath,  and  crept  to  the  threshold 

Peaceful  yellow  lights  slanted,  as  of  yore,  through  the  unstained 
west  window ;  kindling  here  and  there  the  benches  of  the  school- 
children, still  scattered  with  well-thumbed  books.  Beyond,  rose 
the  familiar  chancel,  decked  with  moss,  sweet  with  primroses,  as 
her  fancy  had  pictured.  The  festival  cross,  of  white  everlastings 
on  a  red  ground,  shone  as  she  remembered  it,  above  the  Holy 
Table.  The  wanderer  stood  long,  gazing,  gazing.  When,  presently, 
footsteps  heralded  the  locking  of  the  doors,  she  shrank  without 
and  hid  among  the  shadows,  stealing  back,  when  with  clank- 
ing keys  they  retreated,  into  the  porch.  The  old  porch,  with  its 
worn  stone  seats  1  She  had  many  a  time  been  scolded  for 
idling  there,  chattering  and  laughing,  when  the  people'  were 
going  into  church.  She  would  fain  have  heard  those  scolding 
voices  once  again.    But  they  were  still,  and  the  twilight  deepened. 

"  ril  wait  to  go  to  her  till  it  gets  dark,"  she  thought ;  "  I'd  be 
afraid  to  come  across  any  one  else.  FlI  go  softly,  and  knock  at 
the  front  door.     I  wouldn't  like  to  see  any  one  else." 
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A  few  primroses,  with  a  delicate  spray  of  moss,  had  fallen  near 
the  arch.  The  woman  gathered  them  up,  and  kissed  them 
hungrily :  pressing  them  to  her  cheek. 

"  They  smell  just  the  same,"  she  said.  "  TU  lie  down  here, 
and  make  believe  Tm  a  child  again,  tired  after  the  church  dress- 
ing.    A  bit  of  a  sleep  'uU  rest  me  till  it  gets  dark.'' 

She  raised  the  end  of  the  mat  to  the  step,  forming  a  rough 
pillow ;  and  stretched  herself  out  Her  weary  eyes  qlosed ;  the 
moss  and  primroses  were  still  pressed  against  her  cheek. 

"  She  told  us  to  flee  to  Him ;  right  away  from  ourselves  to 
Him ;  and  Tve  done  it,"  she  murmured.  **  IVe  been  helping  her 
all  day,  dressing  the  church ;  and  now  Tm  sleepy,  and  IVe  laid 
down  at  His  feet.— ^Yes,  it's  just  as  if  I  was  lying  at  His  feet." 

VI. 

While  the  parson's  wife  was  unfolding  her  new  wisdom,  the 
parson,  sorely  perplexed,  sat  absorbed  in  an  anonymous  letter. 

"  Holy  Sir  (so  this  letter  began),— 

*'  There's  one  on  her  way  to  you,  that  you  and  your  lot 
will  despise.     And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

"  Sir,  with  us  she  was  getting  on  first-rate ;  she  had  all  she 
wanted ;  she  was  our  queen.  Moreover,  if  she  had  taken  my 
advice,  she  would  soon  have  made  a  grand  marriage.  You  may 
turn  up  your  nose  at  her,  be  it  hook  or  snub  ;  but  she  was  highly 
thought  of  here.  She  led  a  merry  life,  and  she  gave  it  all  up 
because  she  thought  it  wrong.  Me,  I  don't  hold  neither  by 
wrong  nor  right.     But  you,  sir,  are  in  the  trade  ;  so  consider  ! 

"  She  left  all  her  comforts ;  she  wouldn't  take  so  much  as  a 
cast-ofT  gown ;  she  put  on  her  queer  old  frock  again,  that  she 
came  up  in,  long  ago,  and  started,  without  a  penny,  to  walk  back, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  to  your  parish.  I've  not  had  one 
line  from  her,  though  she  promised  to  write ;  and  I  fear  she  may 
have  died  on  the  road.  For  she  lived  daintily  here,  sir,  and  she 
did  no  hard  work;  her  hands  were  white  and  soft  And  she 
went  out  into  a  bitter  east  wind — ^with  a  cold  on  her  chest,  too 
coughing  to  shake  her  to  pieces.  All  because  she  thought  it 
right,  sir,  mind !  Before  you  scout  her,  remember  that  she 
wasn't  brought  up  like  you  ;  and  her  feelings  weren't  like  yours ; 
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and  her  friends  weren't  yours.     It's  been  a  real  giving  up,  what 
she's  given. 

"  For  my  part,  as  I  told  her,  I  don't  believe  in  it.  The  fellow 
that  made  me  what  I  am,  went  to  church  regular ;  and  when  he 
had  thrown  me  ofT,  like  a  soiled  rag,  he  married  a  dean's  daughter. 
They  all  knew  his  character  ;  but  he  had  a  lot  of  money,  and  a 
handle  to  his  name ;  and  there  you  may  see  him,  I  doubt  not, 
every  Sunday,  now,  with  his  lady,  in  that  cathedral  stall.  It's 
money  and  name  handles  that  rule  the  world — for  religious  folks 
as  much  as  for  us,  sir.  They're  all  hollow,  through  and  through. 
But  when  I  told  her  the  same,  she  said, '  He  wouldn't  have  held 
with  it.'  That  was  Him  whose  Name  was  on  her  card.  So 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  all.  He's  not  so  level  one  with  them  that 
worships  Him,  as  some  suppose ! 

"  But  be  that  as  it  may,  don't  you  discourage  her ;  but  help  her 
to  hold  up  her  head  again,  as  she  ought — For  if  it  had  been  you 
just  in  her  .place,  sir,  it's  a  bit  of  a  question  whether  you'd  have 
come  out  just  as  she's  coming. 

"  I  won't  name  her  name,  in  case  she  has  turned  back. 

"Kitty  B." 

Neither  the  parson  nor  his  wife  could  make  "  head  or  tail "  of 
this  peculiar  lettter.     The  parson  laid  it  by  for  future  reference. 


Early  on  Easter  morning — once  again  an  ideal  Easter-day — 
the  parson's  wife  was  preceding  her  husband  to  church.  What- 
ever private  doubts  she  might  indulge,  on  Sundays  she  pocketed 
them  ;  and  did  her  duty  with  the  rest,  as  became  the  helpmeet  of 
a  parson. 

At  the  gate  she  was  joined  by  the  squire,  his  sister,  and  a 
friend — ^a  young  peer  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  How  nice,"  thought  the  parson's  wife,  despite  her  scepticisms, 
"  to  see  that  boy  walking  all  this  way  to  the  early  celebration ! " 

They  went  on,  in  a  friendly  knot,  towards  the  church. 

"  Ma'am ! "  cried  the  clerk,  running  to  meet  them,  "  don't  you 
come  any  further.     It  ain't   fit  for  you.     A  sad  thing  have 

happened.     A  poor  woman Please,  sir,  keep  the  ladies 

away." 
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But  the  parson's  wife  only  hurried  her  pace. 
"A  poor  woman!     I  can  help  her,  I  hope.    Where  is  she? 
In  the  porch  ?    Run  for  the  vicar,  Brown." 

All  hastened  to  the  north  door :  and  there  stopped  short 

One  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  no  help,  however  kindly, 
could  reach  the  poor  woman  in  this  life  any  more.  She  lay  cold 
and  stiff,  her  head  supported  by  the  step,  a  faded  bunch  of  moss 
and  primroses  pressed  to  her  cheek ;  her  other  hand  inclosing  a 
crumpled  card.  Her  hat — of  a  very  old  fashion,  with  draggled 
plumes — ^her  gown,  and  her  tattered  boots,  had  seen  hard  service. 
But  the  fingers  which  clasped  her  treasure  were  strangely  deli- 
cate ;  and  her  features  of  rare  beauty.  Rest  after  conflict  stamped 
the  tired  face. 

The  squire  had  studied  medicine.  He  stooped  to  take  pro- 
fessional survey. 

"  She  was  exhausted,  evidently,"  he  said.  "  Over-walking  and 
semi-starvation." 

"  I  fancy  I  have  seen  her  before,"  said  the  parson's  wife. 

The  young  nobleman  stood  in  the  background. 

"  Why,  good  heavens  !  "  he  began  ;  then  bit  his  lip  ;  while  once 
more  hot  blood  rushed  to  his  temples. 

The  wild  merriment — the  fascination — the  enchanted  glare — 
the  luxurious  dream  of  Italy :  and  now  the  contrast !  He  was 
cut  to  the  heart.  And  yet — What  had  he  read  one  day  about 
"  him  that  overcometh  ?  " 

"  Blanche ! "  said  the  parson  suddenly.  His  voice  choked  and 
failed.  From  the  stiffened  fingers,  with  difficulty,  he  severed  the 
card,  and  passed  it  to  his  wife. 

The  twelve  long  years  rolled  back.  She  was  a  white-robed 
bride  again  ;  in  the  days  of  her  first  faith.  For  the  words  which 
her  own  hand  had  written  upon  that  battered  surface  were  still 
clear. 

"Easter  Day." 
"Meadowsweet  Sunday  School," 

"  Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of 
the  week^  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  MAGDALENE, 
out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils^ 

And  the  face  was  the  face  of  Polly  Merdale. 
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BY  FIFTY-SEVEN  WRITERS. 
Edited  by  C.  F.  DOWSETT,  F.S.I, 

"In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  safety."  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  motto  that  Mr.  Dowsett  has  adopted  to  follow 
in  this  his  most  laudable  endeavour  to  infuse  a  more  hopeful 
tone  and  view  into  the  i^Titings  and  opinions  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  land  question  of  to-day ;  for  without 
doubt,  to  quote  from  his  opening  chapter,  **  rural  districts  have 
become,  in  a  measure,  impoverished,  farmers  have  had  to  desert 
the  old  homesteads  of  their  ancestors,  labourers  have  been 
reduced  to  great  poverty  and  have  been  compelled  to  immigrate 
to  towns,  tradesmen  have  had  to  curtail  or  close  their  businesses 
and  comrtierce  generally  (as  well  as  agriculture)  has  sustained 
wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  losses." 

Another  object  of  the  book  is  to  try  and  check  this  great  out- 
flow of  capital  from  the  country  and  to  turn  the  current  land- 
wards, for,  to  quote  once  more  from  its  opening  chapter,  "  The 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large  demands  that  our  rural  districts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  be  starved  of  that  use  of 
capital  and  deprived  of  residential  owners  without  some  effort 
being  made  to  influence  public  opinion,  so  that  country  homes 
and  country  investments  should  be  more  sought  after. 

"  Capitalists  should  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  use  some 
portion  of  their  wealth  in  investments  connected  with  the  soil, 
so  that  there  may  be  extended  developments  of  various  forms  of 
agricultural  improvements  and  adaptations  of  modern  science 
contributing  to  assist  the  lai^er  farmers,  to  re-create  a  body  of 
yeomen,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  build 
up  many  branches  of  rural  commerce." 

For  the  benefit  of  its  readers  the  book  has  been  divided  into 
seven  sections,  which  have  been  appropriately  headed.  Health, 
Social,  Investments,  Technical,  Legal,  Scientific,  Special.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  individual  tastes  and  fancies  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  provided  for,  from  the  mere  lover  of  Nature 
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who  desires  nothing  from  his  mistress  but  quiet  enjoyment  of 
her  beauty,  to  the  sportsman  whose  aim  and  object  is  to  kill  the 
living  creatures  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the  naturalist 
whose  delight  is  in  every  flower  and  bird,  to  the  geologist  whose 
principal  interest  in  land  is  its  formation. 

There  runs  through  the  whole  book  a  vein  of  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulness  that  is  very  invigorating.  For  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  budding  spring,  the  glowing 
summer,  the  rich  tones  of  the  many  tinted  autumn,  and  the  crisp 
frost-laden  air  of  winter  with  its  hearty  hospitality,  its  Christmas 
revels  and  holly-decked  halls,  especially  when  we  are  surrounded 
with  the  fogs  and  clouds  of  November  in  town,  with  its  slushy 
streets  and  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  and  we  sigh  to  think  that 
these  delights  are  not  for  those  whom  that  stem  mistress 
''  necessity  "  obliges  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  madding  crowd  "  of  those  who  struggle  for  existence. 

Far  better,  healthier,  happier,  would  it  be  for  thousands  if 
these  crowds  of  eager  immig^nts  could  be  checked,  for  they 
do  but  push  and  jostle  and  trample  one  another  under  foot  in 
their  mad,  hungry  battle  for  work  and  food ;  nor  is  this  town* 
wards  tendency  a  new  thing,  but  has  been  going  on  steadily  for 
some  years,  until  now  the  over-population  of  our  cities  has 
become  such  a  crying  evil  that  it  must  be  remedied,  lest  worse 
befall  the  nation  ;  while  all  the  time  this  living  stream  has  been 
pouring  itself  into  our  cities  the  country  has  been  drained  of  its 
wealth,  not  only  of  money  but  of  men,  who  are  the  life-blood  of 
England's  prosperity.  It  may  seem  captious  where  so  much  is 
given  to  ask  for  more,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
chapter  of  the  Social  section  devoted  to  what  we  believe  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  caused  this  depopulation  of  our  country  villages, 
and  that  is  the  frequent  absence  of  the  "  resident  gentry,"  as  they 
were  once  called,  for  when  the  big  houses  are  empty  the  trade 
and  well-being  of  the  little  communities  gathered  around  them 
suffers,  for  they  depend  in  great  part  upon  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  their  wealthier  neighbours. 

Now  there  are  many  causes  for  this.  First  is  the  great  facility 
given  to  travel  by  steam.  In  pre-railroad  days  people  were  con- 
tent to  stay  in  their  own  homes  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  to 
find  both  their  interests  and  amusements  around  them  instead  of 
b^ing  ever  on  the  wing  as  is  now  the  fashion.     Their  households 
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were  composed,  not  of  strangers,  "  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
to  better  themselves,"  but  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  tenants 
and  labourers.  They  knew  their  neighbours,  high  and  low,  not 
merely  by  name,  but  personally,  entered  into  their  joys  and  sorrows : 
and  this  good{  feeling  was  reciprocated ;  the  poor  were  glad  to 
stay  where  they  felt  they  had  friends  near  them,  tried  friends, 
too.  whom  they  had  known  and  cared  for  from  their  childhood, 
and  on  whose  kindliness  and  sympathy  they  knew  they  could 
trust,  for  the  British  labourer,  whatever  politics  he  may  profess, 
is  a  Conservative  at  heart,  and  likes  and  trusts  most  those  people 
and  those  customs  whom  he  knows  best. 

There  is  a  curious  -grain  of  suspicion  that  seems  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  our  country  folk,  a  modified  sort  of  that  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  "  There's  a  stranger  chap !  'eave  'arf  a 
brick  at  him." 

The  stranger  may  be  harmless ;  if  so,  all  the  better  for  him  ;  but 
sttll  it  is  just  as  well  to  show  that  W3  are  ready  and  armed  against 
his  advance. 

It  is  this  grain  of  suspicion  that  makes  them  at  first  doubtful 
of  all  new  things,  and  which  time,  and  time  only,  will  wear  away, 
and  it  is  this  that  the  professional  agitator  who  stumps  the 
rural  districts  works  upon.  ^  He  points  out  that  the  old  gentry 
are  leaving  the  country,  and  that  their  sons  and  daughters  are 
both  seeking  and  finding  work  in  the  large  towns.  "  These  are 
facts "  which  the  bucolic  mind  understands,  so  why  should  not 
he  follow  their  example  ?  Why  should  not  his  sons  and  daughters 
go  to  town  and  find  work  also  ?  for  times  are  not  what  they  were. 
The  old  folk  tell  one  another  work  is  slack,  food  less  plentiful. 
Change  is  the  order  of  the  day,  so  where  one  leads  the  rest 
will  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  one  as  ignorant  as  another  of 
where  they  are  going  and  of  what  they  will  do  when  they  get 
there. 

The  gentry,  who  once  were  resident,  have  found  of  late,  from 
one  reason  and  another,  that  their  incomes  are  so  much  smaller 
that  their  establishments  must  be  reduced  ;  the  old  place  is  per- 
haps sold  to  make  provision  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  or  let,  or  shut  up  while  the  family  migrate  to  town  to 
make  a  home  for  the  boys  while  they  start  in  life,  or  to  let  the 
girls  see  a  little  society,  which  now-a-days  they  cannot  do  in 
their  own  country  homes,  for  their  neighbours  are  in  the  same 
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plight  as  themselves,  or,  if  better  off,  are  probably  spending  the 
winter  in  London,  Paris,  or  Rome,  to  avoid  the  dulness  of  the 
country,  a  dulness  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  never  com- 
plained of ;  and  in  their  absence  the  house  is  shut  up  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  caretaker,  which  means  the  servants  are  dis- 
missed and  have  to  look  further  afield,  or,  in  other  words,  town- 
wards,  for  fresh  situations.  Many  of  our  wealthy  landowners  are 
possessed  of  more  houses  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  more 
certainly  than  they  can  inhabit,  so  of  necessity  some  of  these 
have  to  be  left  empty  for  most  part  of  the  year. 

It  may  sound  almost  sacrilege  to  some  ears  to  suggest  that 
these  surplus  houses  might  be  let  with  advantage  in  the  absence 
of  the  owner,  for  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
village  as  the  neighbourhood  of  a  big  empty  house. 

Society  is  a  very  complicated  machine ;  in  it  wheel  works  with- 
in wheel,  and  each  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  other,  that 
not  one  can  be  withdrawn  or  broken  without  the  others  sustain- 
ing injury.  The  little  people  depend  upon  the  bigger,  and  they 
in  their  turn  upon  the  big ;  every  class,  every  grade,  leans  each 
upon  the  other,  therefore  to  take  away  the  support  of  one  means,  i 

practically,  the  destruction  of  all.     In  this  way  absent  gentry  and  y 

empty  country  houses  mean  scarcity  of  labourers  and  depopu- 
lated villages. 

To  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  buying  or  renting  land,  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  much  valuable  information  is  given,  espe- 
cially in  the  section  named  *'  Technical,"  which  includes  papers 
upon  farming  of  all  descriptions,  on  fruit  growing  and  fruit  dry- 
ing, profitable  utilization  of  hill  slopes  and  waste  lands  ;  on  herb 
culture  as  well  as  rabbit,  bee  and  poultry  keeping.  All  have 
been  remembered,  and  many  useful  hints  are  given  to  help  those 
who  are  anxious  to  find  not  only  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
for  their  capital,  but  also  a  pleasant  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment either  for  themselves  or  their  children.  It  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  read  how  much  has  been  and,  therefore,  may  be  done 
again  in  these  matters  in  our  own  country,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  writers  of  these  papers  are  not  mere  theorists, 
but  practical  men,  who  give  their  readers  facts  and  figures,  and 
tell  them  not  merely  what  they  have  heard  others  say  upon  the 
subject,  but  speak  of  those  things  that  they  have  both  known 
and  seen.     Our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  not  only  to  con- 
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tend  against  climatic  difficulties  and  a  succession  of  bad  years, 
but  also  against  foreign  competition,  which  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  increased  enormously.  Not  only  has  this  great  increase 
in  our  importations  been  in  corn  of  every  kind,  but  also  in  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  alive  and  dead,  rabbits,  butter,  cheese,  lard  and  eggs. 
Vegetables  also  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  list,  for  we 
annually  import  vast  quantities  of  potatoes,  onions,  apples  and 
other  raw  fruit  A  formidable  list,  but  this  should  not  dispirit 
the  English  farmer,  but  be  an  added  inducement  to  him  to  enter 
the  arena  against  foreign  competition ;  for  have  not  England's 
most  glorious  and  lasting  victories  been  won  in  the  face  of 
heavy  odds  ?  There  are  signs  that  better  days  are  in  store  for 
the  English  agriculturist,  although  as  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  hopeful  views  entertained  by  most  of  the  writers 
in  "  Land "  have  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled.  Only  the  other  day 
a  meeting  of  tenant  farmers  was  held  at  Derby  to  consider  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  a  most  dismal  picture  was 
given  of  the  depression  that  prevailed.  Still,  dark  as  the  prospect 
is,  there  are  breaks  in  the  clouds,  shown  by  the  stir  that  is  at  last 
being  made  in  the  matter,  the  greater  number  of  labourers  who 
desire  allotments,  and  the  greater  number  of  landlords  who  are 
anxious  to  give  them.  The  allotment  system  will  do  much  to 
keep  the  labourer  from  migrating  to  towns,  for  which  life  he  is 
totally  unfitted ;  it  will  give  him  an  interest  in  the  land,  will  be 
an  added  tie  to  bind  him  to  his  village  home,  and  it  will  also 
help  the  farmer,  who,  as  things  now  are,  very  often  finds  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  labour  required  for  his  farm  done,  for 
the  labourer  will  soon  discover  for  himself  that  it  is  a  far  more 
profitable  business  to  earn  wages  and  have  an  allotment,  than 
to  be  a  peasant  proprietor  without  capital. 

Ladies  also  are  entering  the  field  as  fruit  growers  and  poultry 
keepers,  and  this  is  work  that  not  the  most  determined  opponent 
of  women's  rights  can  call  unfeminine.  Indeed  women  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  such  employments  as  these,  for 
surely  it  is  far  better  and  healthier  for  "  our  girls  "  in  every  way,  to 
work  among  fruit  and  flowers,  to  tend  bees  and  chickens,  than  to 
toil,  as  so  many  thousands  are  now  obliged  to  do,  in  dark,  sunless 
rooms  as  type-writers,  machinists  or  lady  clerks.  A  far  pleasanter 
occupation  they  will  find  training  the  young  plants  to  bear 
blossom  and  fruit  than, "  Delightful  task ! .  .  To  teach  the  young 
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idea  how  to  shoot"  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection,  as  it  concerns 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  All  countries  and  all  people  who  are 
in  favour  of  prepress  must  go  with  the  times ;  to  stand  still  is 
impossible ;  any  backward  movement  is  not  merely  resented,  but 
actively  and  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  coming  after  us  are 
anxious  to  press  before  us ;  it  is  far  better  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have  than  to  step  on  one  side  and  grumble.  Still, 
although  many  things  cannot  be  done  away  with  when  once  estab- 
lished, they  can  often  be  greatly  modified,  and  there  are  certainly 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  farmers,  growers  and  keepers  that  ought 
to  be  removed.  An  easier  and  cheaper  method  for  the  transfer 
of  land  is  needed  for  one  thing,  and  an  equitable  and  lower 
adjustment  of  the  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  farm  and 
garden  produce  by  rail  for  another.  At  present  the  charge 
made  on  some  railways  is  very  high  ;  to  quote  one  writer  on  "  The 
Prospects  of  Farming,"  "  high  rail  rates  and  an  abominable  system 
of  distribution  at  present  tell  against  an  extension  of  fruit 
growing."  A  short-sighted  policy  this,  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  quantity  of  fruit  we  import  from  abroad  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  long  distance  it  has  to  travel,  presumably 
pays  the  foreign  producer,  else  we  should  not  see  the  steady 
increase  in  imported  fruit  that  we  now  certainly  do.  A  paper 
contributed  by  Mr.  Fenn  Gaskell,  entitled  "  The  Importance  of 
Combination  among  Farmers,"  has  reference  to  this  matter,  which 
is  one  of  great,  nay,  almost  vital  importance  to  all  land  cultivators. 
"  It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  closer 
together  ...  for  some  reason  or  other  generally  but  a  small 
share  of  the  money  realized  finds  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the 
producer,  although  his  time  and  energy  devoted  to  their  growth 
far  exceed  those  of  all  the  other  parties  who  share  in  their  distri- 
bution put  together." 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  remedy  for  these  defects 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gaskell.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will 
find  it  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  paper  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  Landlords  and  tenants  will  alike  find  much  to 
assist  them,  not  only  in  purchasing  and  renting  land,  but  also  in 
stocking  it  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties,  for  we  are 
shown  that  property  has  duties  as  well  as  rights,  an  old  truth 
though  often  repeated ;  not  that  the  rights  are  forgotten,  one 
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paper  being  devoted  entirely  to  the  "  History  of  Rights  of  Property 
in  Land." 

Under  the  Legal  section  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  information  to 
be  found  regarding  rates  and  assessments,  settlements  and  tithes, 
while  those  whose  bent  is  scientific  will  find  in  the  section  that 
bears  that  name  papers  relating  to  electricity  and  geology  in  their 
connection  with  agriculture,  minerals,  stone,  clays,  limes,  coal — all 
have  been  included  ;  while  in  the  last  and  special  section,  we  find 
thQ  inevitable  **  Irish  Land  System."  Nor  have  our  colonies  been 
forgotten :  Mr.  Ward  tells  us  of  the  English  homes  that  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  south,  and  the  fair  prospect  of  the  English 
farmer  in  those  favoured  countries,  fair  and  prosperous  daughters 
of  the  fair  old  mother  country.  From  youth  we  travel  to  age  in 
the  company  of  Professor  Sayce,  who  gives  us  an  insight  "  into  the 
character  and  tenure  of  landed  property  in  ancient  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,"  from  which  we  learn  how  aged  are  both  landlords  and 
tenants ;  no  mere  mushroom  growth  of  a  "  few  hundred  years  "  is 
the  payment  of  rent,  for  "  already  in  this  pre-Semitic  age  of  Baby- 
lonia, five  thousand'years  ago,  payment  of  rent  was  as  fixed  an 
institution  as  it  is  to-day." 

Well  may  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
for  we  learn  here  that  our  present  allotment  system  is  but  a 
revival,  not  a  creation,  for  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  were 
"  certain  lands,  called  allotments."  No,  we  are  not  progressing^ 
not  going  forwards  as  we  are  apt  to  flatter  ourselves — for  in  the 
Ptolemaic  age  women  had  their  rights,  for  "  they  held  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  cases  even 
occurred  in  which  a  husband  had  to  go  to  law  in  order  to  obtain 
alimony  from  his  wife."  Yes,  we  are  certainly  going  backwards  ; 
one  more  proof  of  this  may  be  given,  for  the  Egyptian  farmer  of 
the  past  bemoaned  his  fate  even  as  the  English  farmer  of  the 
present  is  said  to  grumble  over  his  lot.  "  Behold,"  writes  a  hus- 
bandman to  a  scribe,  "  hast  thou  not  considered  the  estate  of  the 
husbandman  ?  When  he  would  gather  in  his  crops,  the  caterpillar 
ravages  part  of  the  corn,  and  the  beasts  devour  the  other  things. 
Multitudes  of  rats  are  in  the  fields  ;  the  grasshoppers  alight ;  the 
horned  beasts  consume  ;  the  sparrows  steal.  If  the  husbandman 
neglects  the  rest  of  his  crops,  thieves  will  rob  the  field.  His 
ploughshare,  which  is  of  metal,  corrodes  ;  the  horses  die  through 
the  labour  of  ploughing.     The  tax-gatherer  is  at  the  landing- 
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place,  he  exacts  the  tribute ;  there  are  police-officers  with  staves, 
n^^o  slaves  with  palm  branches,  they  demand  the  corn ;  they 
will  not  be  put  ofT." 

Human  nature  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  thousands  of  years 
ago — (and  bird  nature  also,  for  sparrows  still  steal  in  garden  and 
field) — ^the  tax-gatherer  still  exacts  the  tribute,  the  police  officer 
still  has  his  stave,  and  the  scribe  still  turns  longing  eyes  towards 
the  country,  and  the  husbandman  still  grumbles  over  bad  times. 

CECIL  LEIGH. 


\ 


"trbc  1bou0e  tbat  3acft  Built" 

By  DARLEY  DALE, 
Author  of  "Fair  Katherine,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  etc, 

CHAPTER  XL 

WHY    THE    BRIDEGROOM    TARRIED. 

Felix  reached  the  farmhouse,  in  which  the  bridegroom  and 
Major  Graham  were  lodging,  simultaneously  with  the  buttons 
from  the  Rectory,  but  the  only  person  at  home  was  an  old 
servant ;  every  one  else  had  gone  to  see  the  wedding. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Lockwood?  "  said  Felix,  as  he  leapt  out  of  the 
carriage. 

"  Gone  to  be  married,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  as  if  marriage 
were  as  ordinary  an  occurrence  as  going  for  a  walk. 

"  When  did  he  start  ? "  said  Felix,  beginning  to  feel  alarmed, 
for  he  had  met  no  bridegroom  on  his  way  from  the  church. 

"  An  hour  or  more  ago,  sir ;  he  left  here  at  half- past  ten  by  our 
clock — and  that  is  sAvrzys  fast — in  a  carriage  with  the  major," 
said  the  woman. 

"  But  he  hasn't  arrived ;  we  are  all  waiting  for  him.  Is  he  at 
the  Rectory?"  said  Felix,  turning  to  the  buttons. 

"  No,  sir ;  master  has  sent  me  to  ask  where  he  is,"  said  the 
buttons,  who  privately  considered  the  bridegroom's  absence  the 
best  joke  his  short  but  wide  experience  of  jests  had  ever  met 
with. 

"  Lor',  sir !  you  don't  say  so.  Well,  I  never !  And  he  was  out 
all  night  in  the  pelting  rain,  too — poor  gentleman  ;  he  never  came 
in  till  I  was  going  milking  this  morning,  and  he  looked  so  ill  I 
thought  it  was  a  ghost,  and  he  didn't  eat  enough  breakfast  to 
feed  a  sparrow,"  said  the  farm-servant,  now  sharing  Felix's  alarm. 

"  Was  Major  Graham  out  too  ?  "  asked  Felix. 

"  Lor',  no,  sir ;  he  was  in  bed  soon  after  midnight ;  Mr.  Lockwood 
had  been  out  then  for  two  hours." 

"  Drive  to  the  Rectory,"  said  Felix,  as  he  got  into  the  carriage 
again,   feeling    sure    something    very  serious  was  amiss,  and 
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thinking  his  bast  course  was  to  tell  the  rector  what  he  had 
just  learnt 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  when  he  arrive4  at  the 
Rectory ;  the  bride  was  still  sitting  in  her  bed-room  as  white 
as  her  dress,  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  as  cold  as  the  marble  she 
resembled. 

In  the  legend  of  the  Faithful  Soul,  the  purgatorial  suffering  of 
one  thousand  years  is  compressed  into  mental  pain,  which  actually 
lasted  only  one  minute  of  time ;  and  in  the  forty-five  minutes 
Amy  Keppel  sat  waiting  for  her  husband,  she  atoned  for  many 
of  the  sins  of  her  past  life,  for  if  she  lived  for  forty-five  years  to 
come,  she  would  not  suffer  so  much  as  she  did  in  that  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

"  Here  is  Felix.  May  he  come  up  ?  "  said  the  rector,  who, 
unable  to  keep  still,  was  rushing  up  and  downstairs,  to  report 
every  trivial  incident  which  he  could  witness  to  his  daughter. 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy,  with  a  glance  at  the  beautiful  image  her 
looking-glass  reflected. 

Felix  should  see  her  in  her  bridal  dress ;  for  if  the  brid^room 
proved  faithless,  the  sight  of  her  in  her  wedding-gown,  might 
induce  her  cousin  to  return  to  the  love  of  his  boyhood. 

And  when  the  next  minute  Felix  paused  on  the  threshold, 
dumb  with  amazement  at  her  marvellous  beauty,  heightened  as 
it  was  by  the  strange  delay,  which  formed  a  background  that 
threw  the  lovely  waiting  bride  into  bold  relief,  he  was  so  touched 
that,  for  the  moment,  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  that  he  paused,  and  then,  advancing 
he  knelt  on  one  knee  before  her,  and,  taking  her  gloved  hands  in 
his,  he  said : 

"  Amy,  my  dear  cousin,  I  am  so  sorry  for  this  delay." 

And  as  the  rector  watched  his  great  handsome  nephew  kneel- 
ing before  his  beautiful  daughter,  he  wondered  how  it  was  that 
Felix  was  not  the  bridegroom,  as  he  had  always  hoped  he  would 
have  been. 

"  I  shall  not  wait  much  longer.  When  the  clock  strikes  twelve 
I  shall  undress,"  said  Amy,  gently  pressing  her  cousin's  hands. 

Felix  was  still  kneeling  before  her,  when  some  one  rushed  into 
the  house  and  shouted  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs : 

"  Please,  sir,  the  bridegroom  is  waiting  in  the  church," 

At  this  news  the  blood  rushed  back  to  Amy's  face ;  Felix  felt 
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her  hands  tremble  as  they  both  rose  to  their  feet ;  she  shivered, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  which  told  more  than  any  words  could 
have  done,  how  intense  had  been  the  suspense  she  had  endured, 
she  took  her  father's  arm  and  went  downstairs,  Felix  carrying 
her  train,  and  helping  to  put  her  into  the  carriage. 

He  then  went  back  to  the  church  on  foot,  and  while  they  are 
on  their  way  there,  we  must  go  back  a  few  hours  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  bridegroom's  tarrying. 

Two  hours'  fast  walking  after  he  left  his  lodgings  brought  him 
to  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town,  which  he  knew  was  ten  miles 
from  Amy's  home. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  town,  he  made  a  ditour  along  a  road, 
which  he  calculated  would  take  him  back  to  Cleveland  eventually. 
He  did  not  give  the  matter  much  thought,  being  indifferent  where 
he  went.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  escape  from  the  mental 
torture  he  was  enduring. 

For  another  hour  he  strode  on,  and  then  sheer  physical  fatigue 
caused  him  to  stop  and  rest  on  a  low  stone  wall,  which  separated 
the  road  from  a  small  country  churchyard  he  was  passing. 

All  this  time  the  dark  night  had  been  lightened  by  constant 
flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  a  flash  of  which  now  showed  him  a 
lai^e  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard  with  a  seat  under  it  He  leapt 
over  the  low  wall  and  threw  himself  full  length  on  the  seat,  face 
downwards,  and  there,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  arms,  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  he  wept  long 
and  bitterly. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  never  knew,  but  a  loud  crashing 
peal  of  thunder  at  last  roused  him,  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  made  him  jump  up  from  his  dangerous  position, 
and  look  around  for  a  safer  place  of  shelter  from  the  thunder- 
storm which  had  now  broken. 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  showed  him  the  church-porch,  and 
he  ran  through  the  drenching  rain  towards  it.  For  an  hour  or 
more  the  storm  raged,  the  forked  lightning  played  among  the 
tombstones,  the  thunder  cracked  and  rumbled  and  echoed,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents ;  between  the  flashes  it  was  pitch  dark,  so 
dark  that  Jack  could  not  see  his  own  hand  when  he  held  it  up 
before  him. 

He  had  been  desperate  when  he  started,  now  he  was  simply 
profoundly  indifferent  what  became  of  him ;  though  he  had  in- 
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stinctively  moved  away  from  the  tree,  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
that,  if  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  him  and  killed  him  on  the  spot, 
it  would  not  be  the  best  thing  which  could  happen  to  him. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  life ;  and  he  saw  nothing 
but  misery  before  him  in  the  future. 

What  would  life  be  to  him  without  Joy  ? 

Joyless. 

What  would  life  be  to  him  linked  for  life  to  one  who  had  so 
cruelly  deceived  him  ? 

Lifeless. 

What  would  life  be  to  him,  tied  to  one  whom  he  had  at  last 
learnt  to  value  at  her  real  worth  ? 

Worthless. 

But  though  the  lightning  blinded  his  eyes,  and  rent  the  veil 
of  thick  darkness  in  zig-zag  streaks,  and  the  thunder  followed  the 
flashes  almost  instantaneously,  the  electric  current  did  not  touch 
Jack  Lockwood,  and  by  degrees  the  storm  spent  itself;  low 
grumbling  peals  rolling  further  and  further  away,  took  the  place 
of  the  deafening  crashes. 

The  lightning  was  less  frequent  and  far  less  vivid,  though 
flashes  still  occasionally  lit  the  sullen  sky,  and  the  rain  now  fell 
in  one  ceaseless  downpour,  which  seemed  likely  to  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

"  I  wonder  where  I  am,"  thought  Lockwood,  as  by  the  light 
of  a  match  he  found  it  was  now  half-past  three. 

He  was  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  no  idea  of 
his  bearings.  He  might  go  back  the  way  he  came,  but  he  calcu- 
lated that  was  at  least  fifteen  miles,  and  he  was  tired.  On  the 
other  hand  to  try  a  short  cut  in  the  darkness  would  be  folly. 

He  had  no  umbrella,  so  he  resigned  himself  to  a  drenching, 
and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  there  was  a  church,  there 
would  probably  be  some  houses  close  by,  he  started  off,  meaning 
to  knock  up  some  cottager  to  direct  him. 

He  was  in  tune  with  nature ;  the  hopeless  downpour  was  in 
keeping  with  his  feelings ;  as  the  storm  had  spent  its  violence, 
so  had  he  exhausted  the  violence  of  his  passions. 

There  was  no  hope  for  him.  He  could  not  marry  Joy ;  he 
must  marry  Amy ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  his 
wrecked  life,  and  the  first  step  was  to  get  back  to  his  lodgings. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  house  with  a  light  in  one  window,  and 
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on  inquiring  he  found  he  was  seven  miles  from  his  lodgings,  so 
after  asking  the  shortest  way,  he  plunged  on  through  the  rain 
and  darkness. 

When  at  last  he  got  back  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  rain 
had  ceased,  but  he  was  wet  to  the  skin.  He  let  himself  in,  and 
taking  off  his  wet  clothes  he  got  into  bed,  where,  utterly  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor  that  was  scarcely 
sleep,  in  which  h6  lay  till  roused  by  Major  Graham  at  nine  the 
next  morning. 

Major  Graham  had  heard  from  the  landlady  that  the  bride- 
groom had  been  out  the  whole  night,  and  the  haggard  look  on 
Jack's  face,  when  he  woke  him,  confirmed  his  suspicions  that 
something  was  amiss. 

He  was  not  then  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  to  ask  any  questions,  but  as  they  made  a  light  breakfast, 
Jack  took  his  friend  partly  into  his  confidence. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  have  some  champagne  instead  of  coffee, 
Lockwood  ?  You  don't  look  up  to  much  this  morning,"  said 
Major  Graham,  glancing  at  Jack's  pallid  cheeks  and  heavy 
eyes. 

"  I  was  out  all  night,  Graham.  I  can't  tell  you  what  is  the 
matter ;  but  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow  on  earth.  Give  me 
as  few  congratulations  as  possible,  and  cut  it  all  as  short  as  you 
can  ;  and  for  heaven's  sake  let  there  be  no  speeches." 

"All  right,  old  fellow.  Cheer  up;  perhaps  it  will  turn  out 
better  than  you  expect.  There  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  to  be  done,'* 
he  added  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  No ;  I  have  been  an  utter  fool,  and  I  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. What  time  are  we  to  start?"  said  Lockwood  in  a 
tone  of  resignation. 

"  Half-past  ten  sharp ;  we  ought  to  be  there  in  good  time,  you 
know." 

"  I  shall  be  ready,"  said  Lockwood,  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
hanged  instead  of  to  be  married. 

And  before  half-past  ten  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

"Got  the  ring,  Lockwood?"  said  the  major,  as  Jack  stood 
looking  at  himself  in  the  glass  to  see  how  his  new  uniform  fitted, 
for  Amy  wished  him  to. wear  his  uniform. 

"  By  Jove !  No.  It  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  waistcoat  I  had 
on  last  night    I  took  it  up  to  the  Rectory  to  see  if  it  fitted." 
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"Did  it?"  said  the  major,  as  Jack  felt  in  the  pocket] of  his 
dress  waistcoat. 

"  I  foi^ot  to  try  it  on.  I  say,  Graham,  I  have  lost  it  It  is  not 
there.  I  must  have  dropped  it  when  I  was  on  that  bench  in  the 
churchyard." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go.  I  had  better  go  to  the  churchyard 
and  look,"  said  the  major,  thinking  Jack  was  alluding  to  the 
Cleveland  churchyard. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  seven  miles  from  here,  and  in  such  rain 
as  fell  last  night  it  may  have  been  washed  ever  so  far  away. 
What  on  earth  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  the  bridegroom. 

"  Drive  to  the  nearest  town  and  buy  another.  So  the  sooner 
we  start  the  better." 

"  The  nearest  town  is  eight  or  ten  miles,  I  believe,"  said  Lock- 
wood  as  they  hurried  into  the  carriage. 

This  turned  out  to  be  true,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  so  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  as  fast  as  he  could,  they 
set  off  with  the  result  we  have  seen,  namely,  that  they  did  not 
reach  the  chiu"ch  till  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  was  whispered  to  the  bridesmaids  and 
guests  before  the  bride  came  into  church,  but  though  it  was  a 
good  excuse,  it  was  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the 
pallor  of  both  bride  and  brid^room,  who  were  so  nervous  that 
their  responses  were  inaudible,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  every  one 
when  the  ceremony  was  over. 

Joy  was  the  chief  bridesmaid,  and  fell  to  Major  Graham's  care^ 
and  though  her  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrow,  she  did  her  utmost 
to  help  him  to  keep  up  a  show  of  enjoyment  at  this  most  melan- 
choly of  weddings. 

Joy,  however,  was  not  a  good  actress,  and  though  she  did  her 
best.  Major  Graham,  who  was  a  keen-sighted  man,  detected  that 
her  merriment  was  forced,  and  suspected  she  had  something  to 
do  with  Jack's  misery. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom went  off,  for  Lockwood  availed  himself  of  the  bridegroom's 
privilege,  and  kissed  the  three  other  bridesmaids,  but  when  he 
came  to  Joy — ^and  she  was  the  last  person  in  the  room  to  whom 
he  said  good-bye — ^he  only  gave  her  hand  one  long,  lingering 
clasp. 

Major  Graham  saw  Joy  turn  pale  as  death,  and  drawing  her 
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arm  through  his  he  led  her  into  the  garden  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  the  carriage  had  gone,  talking  to  her  all  the 
time,  though  probably  neither  he  nor  she  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about 

He  devoted  himself  to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  feeling 
certain  that  she  was  suffering  as  much  as  Jack,  and  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  her  laugh  genuine,  he  at  least  prevented  her 
from  breaking  down,  and  by  so  doing  won  her  gratitude  and 
friendship. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  forty ;  a  widower  with  two  little 
children,  in  whom  he  managed  to  interest  Joy  by  telling  her 
stories  about  them.  In  fact  they  got  on  so  well  that  the  squire 
at  Felix's  request  invited  Major  Graham  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Oxburgh,  at  the  time  of  Frances's  wedding,  an  invitation  which 
the  major  accepted,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  more  of  Joy. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  major's  peace  of 
mind  if  he  had  declined  the  invitation,  for  the  pity  and  admira- 
tion he  felt  for  Joy  at  his  friend's  wedding  deepened  into  love 
during  his  visit  to  Oxbui^h. 

He  was  too  wise,  however,  to  speak  of  love  to  Joy  just  then  ; 
he  rightly  divined  such  a  course  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  own 
hopes,  so  he  contented  himself  with  offering  her  his  friendship, 
not  in  so  many  words,  but  indirectly,  and  indirectly  the  offer  was 
accepted,  and  a  Platonic  friendship  was  established  between 
them,  to  be  renewed  on  the  major's  next  long  leave,  when  he 
promised  to  come  again  to  Oxburgh. 

Joy  bore  up  pretty  well  until  after  Frances  was  married,  and 
then  her  health  and  spirits  began  to  flag  ;  she  could  not  sleep  at 
all  some  nights,  others  she  cried  herself  to  sleep ;  she  was  down  late 
to  breakfast  in  consequence,  and  the  squire  was  cross  and  scolded  her. 

She  had  to  superintend  the  housekeeping  now  Frances  was 
married,  and  she  made  several  mistakes  in  the  accounts  each 
week,  until  at  last  matters  came  to  a  crisis. 

Every  Monday  morning  Frances  used  to  go  to  the  squire's 
room  with  an  account  book  and  the  weekly  bills,  for  which  he 
gave  her  a  cheque.  Joy  now  had  to  do  tliis,  and  every  Monday 
she  was  in  despair,  for  she  never  succeeded  in  making  the  ac- 
counts balance. 

On  the  fourth  Monday,  Joy  took  her  books  as  usual  to  her 
father,  and  as  usual  he  found  a  mistake  in  them. 
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"  Really,  Joy,  you  are  very  careless.  I  never  knew  Frances' 
accounts  not  to  balance,  and  yours  never  do,"  said  the  squire. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  father,"  said  Joy,  in  a  listless  tone  which 
irritated  the  squire. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  saying  you  are  sorry  unless  you  try  to  do 
better  ?  You  don't  give  your  mind  to  it  You  are  thinking  of 
something  else.  You  are  old  enough  now  to  attend  to  these 
things  if  you  will  only  give  the  matter  your  attention,  instead 
of  which  you  are  going  about  in  a  dreamy,  listless,  don't-care 
sort  of  manner  that  I  don't  like  to  see.  You  are  never  down  to 
breakfast  in  time,  although  you  know  nothing  annoys  me  so 
much  as  to  be  kept  waiting  for  breakfast  I  don't  know  what 
has  come  to  you,  but  I  hope  this  will  not  occur  again.  I  had  no 
idea  I  should  miss  Frances  so  much.  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  done  your  best  to  supply  her  place.  I  am  disappointed  in 
you,  Joy." 

This  was  too  much  for  Joy,  her  colour  had  been  rising,  her  lips 
quivering,  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes  all  through  the  squire's 
lecture.  At  the  last  remark  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
throwing  herself  on  to  an  easy-chair,  sobbed  out  passionately : 

''  I  wish  I  were  dead  !     I  wish  I  were  dead ! " 

"Joy !  my  dear  child.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Are 
you  ill?"  said  the  squire,  rising  and  bending  over  his  pet 
daughter.  But  Joy's  sobs  choked  her,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to 
answer. 

The  squire  was  puzzled.  There  was  something  more  than 
temper  at  being  reproved  in  Joy's  passion.  She  was  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this 
outburst  Was  it  possible  Joy  had  been  in  love  with  Lockwood, 
as  her  mother  had  hinted  more  than  once  was  the  case  ? 

If  so,  he  had  been  unduly  severe  ;  his  fatherly  pity  was  roused ; 
he  began  to  reproach  himself  for  finding  so  much  fault  with  her, 
as  he  paced  the  room  till  Joy  grew  calmer.  Presently  the  sobs 
subsided,  and  Joy  rose  to  escape  from  the  room,  half-ashamed  of 
herself,  but  the  squire  stopped  her,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms 
whispered : 

"Joy,  darling!  tell  me,  was  there  ever  anything  between  you 
and  Lockwood  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  loved  me  and  I  loved  him,  till  Amy  came  between 
us  and  deceived  him  ;  he  was  not  to  blame,"  whispered  Joy. 
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**  Does  any  one  else  know  ?  '*  said  the  squire  presently. 

"  No ;  I  think  Major  Graham  guesses,  and  so  do  mother  and 
Frances,  but  I  have  never  told  any  one  but  you,"  said  Joy,  cling- 
ing lovingly  to  her  handsome  father. 

"  My  darling !  try  and  forget  it  all  now.  Ten  years  hence, 
perhaps  less,  you  will  wonder  how  you  could  ever  have  felt  as 
you  do  now,  although  I  know  you  can't  believe  it  possible.  Do 
you  sleep  well  ?  " 

"  No,  that  is  why  I  am  so  late  in  the  morning,"  said  Joy  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Never  mind  ;  you  may  be  as  late  as  you  like  for  the  future  ; 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  hurt  you  to  try  and  balance  the  accounts 
next  week ;  the  more  you  have  to  do  the  better  just  now,"  said 
the  squire,  as  he  stroked  Jo/s  pretty  hair. 

That  morning  the  squire  rode  over  to  Dr.  Grey,  and  asked  him 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  move  Mrs.  Oxburgh  to  Italy  for  the 
winter,  and  if  he  would  call  and  prescribe  for  Joy,  who  her 
father  said  was  out  of  sorts. 

Dr.  Grey  thought  it  doubtful  if  Mrs.  Oxburgh  could  bear  the 
journey ;  but  after  seeing  Joy  he  changed  his  mind,  and  told 
the  squire  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  her  state  of  health. 
He  could  not  detect  any  organic  disease,  but  he  strongly  advised 
taking  her  abroad  for  the  winter. 

"She  has  run  down  most  unaccountably  in  the  last  few 
months,"  said  the  doctor,  who  did  not  know  the  real  cause  of 
Joy's  failing  appetite  and  want  of  sleep,  and  the  squire  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enlighten  him. 

"  The  change  will  be  most  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Oxburgh,  pro- 
vided she  can  bear  the  Journey,"  said  Dr.  Grey,  and  finally  it  was 
settled  they  should  go. 

So  at  the  end  of  October,  the  squire,  Mrs.  Oxburgh,  Joy,  The 
Captain  and  two  maids,  all  started  for  Venice,  where  they  were  to 
remain  until  the  following  spring. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

TWO  CONFESSIONS. 

The  three  Miss  Keppels  were  at  tea. 

Three  little  trays  with  three  little  tea-pots,  three  little  sugar- 
basins  and  three  little  cream-jugs  and  three  cups  and  saucers,  had 
been  brought  in  by  Miss  Keppel's  orders. 
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The  reason  for  this  was,  afternoon  tea  at  Saumarez  Cottage 
had  hitherto  been  fraught  with  many  unpleasantnesses,  for  Miss 
Lydia  liked  her  tea  poured  out  immediately  it  was  made  as  sh<s 
suffered  from  dyspepsia.  Miss  Dorcas  had  nerves  of  iron,  which 
the  strongest  tea  could  not  weaken,  and  she  liked  her  tea  to 
stand  at  least  ten  minutes  ;  and  Miss  Keppel,  who  made  the  tea, 
paid  no  attention  to  either  of  her  sisters'  wishes  and  poured  out 
the  tea  when  she  thought  fit. 

Then  there  was  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup. 

These  storms  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  at  length 
Miss  Keppel  gave  the  above  order,  which  was  carried  into  effect 
for  the  first  time  about  three  months  after  their  niece  Am/s 
marriage. 

*'  Now,  girls,  I  hope  we  shall  have  tea  in  peace,  and  that  I  shall 
hear  no  more  about  the  tannin  impeding  salivary  digestion  from 
Lydia,  or  about  miserable  flavourless  stuff  only  fit  for  nervous 
women  from  Dorcas,"  said  Miss  Keppel,  presiding  at  her  own 
little  tray. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  if  we  have  visitors  ?  "  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  They  will  have  tea  from  my  tea-pot ;  but  unless  Amy  should 
drop  in  I  don't  expect  any  one  to-day,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  She  is  not  likely  to ;  she  is  probably  at  some  afternoon 
dance,  flirting  with  that  silly  boy.  Jack  Jimpson,"  said  Miss 
Dorcas. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  Jimpson,  Miss  Lydia,  who  had 
just  come  in,  blushed,  seeing  which  Miss  Dorcas  jumped  at  a 
certain  conclusion  and  asked  the  following  question : 

"  Lydia,  where  have  you  been  all  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"In  church," said  Miss  Lydia. 

Now  Miss  Lydia  was  in  the  habit  of  confessing  her  pecca- 
dilloes periodically  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  Miss  Dorcas 
generally  discovered  when  one  of  these  interesting  functions  was 
about  to  take  place,  although  Miss  Lydia  took  infinite  pains  to 
conceal  it.  In  fact  the  mystery  with  which  she  surrounded  the 
ceremony  constituted  one  of  its  charms. 

Miss  Dorcas  knew,  because  prior  to  any  of  these  occasions  she 
frequently  found  little  pieces  of  note-paper  containing  lists  of 
Miss  Lydia's  sins  about  the  house ;  and  on  the  day  itself  Miss 
Lydia's  appetite  always  failed,  she  being  too  much  excited  to 
eat. 
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As  Miss  Dorcas  had  divined,  one  of  these  interesting  cere- 
monies had  occurred,  and  Miss  Lydia  had  just  come  back  from 
the  vestry  where  the  ordeal  had  been  undergone. 

It  must  have  been  rather  a  formidable  business  for  so  nervous 
a  lady,  for  the  rector,  a  great  big  man,  duly  surpliced  and  stoled, 
was  seated  during  the  function  at  one  end  of  a  table,  and  Miss 
Lydia  knelt  in  front  of  it  facing  him,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining a  list  of  her  sins  spread  in  front  of  her,  from  which  she  read 
an  account  of  her  transgressions. 

It  was  a  lengthy  performance,  seldom  got  through  under  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  never  in  less  than  half-an-hour.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  had  been  longer  than  usual,  for  Miss  Lydia 
had  had  a  great  deal  to  say. 

"  In  church  !  Why,  there  is  no  service  there  to-day,"  pursued 
Miss  Dorcas. 

"  I  had  a  service,"  said  Miss  Lydia  demurely. 

"  Well,  the  only  service  in  the  prayer-book  for  one  woman 
alone  is  the  *  Churching  of  Women.*  Have  you  been  chui-ched  ?  " 
said  Miss  Dorcas  with  grim  humour. 

"  Dorcas,  please  remember  you  are  in  my  drawing-room.  I 
don't  approve  of  broad  jokes,"  said  Miss  Keppel  severely. 

Miss  Lydia  only  sighed.  Such  temptations  of  the  evil  one 
were  sure  to  arise  after  one  of  these  visits.  She  expected  them, 
and,  good  little  soul,  was  prepared  to  meet  them  meekly. 

''  I  only  asked  a  question.  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  Lydia  has 
been  entertaining  Mr.  Jimpson  with  an  account  of  her  sins.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  the  Jimpsons  were  in  ignorance  of  mine," 
said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  The  Jimpsons  don't  know  mine,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

*'  Stuff!  You  don't  suppose  a  man  can  keep  a  secret  from  his 
wife,  do  you  ?  "  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  matter,  Dorcas ;  it  is  so  very 
sacred,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  It  is  no  business  of  yours,  Dorcas.  If  Lydia  likes  to  do  it, 
why,  it  does  no  one  any  harm,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  Nor  any  good  either.  Well,  I  hope  you  told  him  you  went 
to  the  Catholic  church  last  Sunday,  Lydia.  But  I  suppose  he 
approves  of  Popery." 

"  No,  he  does  not ;  it  was  schism.  I  have  promised  not  to  go 
again,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  who  frequently  fell  into  this  sin. 
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It  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  inebriety  she  was  apt  to  indulge  in, 
for  which  she  afterwards  expressed  great  contrition.  It  was  akin 
to  drinking  neat  spirits.  Mr.  Jimpson  would  have  allowed  her  as 
much  spiritual  brandy  as  she  liked,  provided  it  was  diluted  with 
the  water  of  Anglicanism,  but  pure  brandy  was  an  abomina- 
tion. 

"  By  the  way,  Sophy,  whom  do  you  think  I  saw  there  ?  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Lydia.  "  Amy  and  Jack  Jimpson," 
she  added. 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  confess  that  to  the  rector,  for  if  you  did 
poor  Jack  will  get  into  no  end  of  a  row,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Of  course  I  did,  Dorcas.  It  was  a  circumstance  which 
aggravated  my  sin ;  my  presence  was  such  a  bad  example  to 
them." 

"  Don't  talk  such  casuistry  to  me,  Lydia.  It  was  a  piece  of 
deliberate  gossip,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  said  Miss 
Dorcas. 

"  What  were  Amy  and  Jack  Jimpson  doing  there  ? "  asked 
Miss  Keppel. 

"  Flirting.  She  thought  no  one  would  see  them  there ;  she  is 
ruining  that  boy ;  he  is  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  has  been 
ever  since  he  saved  her  life,  the  wretched  little  flirt,"  said  Miss 
Dorcas  angrily. 

"  She  can't  help  the  boy  being  so  silly,"  said  Miss  Keppel,  ever 
ready  to  defend  Amy. 

"  She  can  help  dancing  half  the  evening  with  him  at  every 
ball  she  goes  to ;  the  boy's  head  is  completely  turned  by  the 
notice  she  takes  of  him.  I  wonder  her  husband  allows  it ; 
but«they  say  he  has  no  control  over  her,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

'*  People  say  he  is  miserable,  and  he  certainly  looks  ill  and 
careworn,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  Girls,  girls !  How  can  you  listen  to  such  Jersey  gossip.  You 
have  lived  here  long  enough  to  know  how  little  truth  there  is  in 
what  people  say.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it  myself,"  said 
Miss  Keppel. 

"  Here  is  Amy,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  as  a  smart  little  pony 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  with  a  page  in  livery  in  the  back 

seat 

"  We  shall  have  Jack  Jimpson  here  directly,  you'll  see.  Mrs. 
Lockwood  didn't  drive  three  miles  to  have  tea  with  her  maiden 
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aunts.  No  wonder  people  talk ;  as  if  they  could  afford  a  pony 
carriage  and  page  on  their  income,  living  in  the  town,  too,"  said 
Miss  Dorcas,  glaring  angrily  at  the  page  with  his  cockade  and 
crested  buttons. 

The  old  ladies  had  been  very  much  vexed  because,  instead  of 
coming  to  live  near  them.  Amy  had  insisted  on  taking  a  house 
at  the  other  end  of  St  Helier's,  the  fashionable  part,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  in  bygone  years  were  known  as  the  "  Pebbles," 
while  those  who  lived  on  the  Georgetown  side  were  called  the 
"  Shingles,"  but  this  distinction  is  dying  out  now. 

Amy,  however,  chose  to  be  numbered  among  the  "  Pebbles," 
so  Jack  took  a  hoiise  in  one  of  the  best  streets  at  her  desire  ;  he 
had  already  discovered  that  unless  he  gave  in  to  all  his  wife*s 
wishes  his  home  would  not  be  a  peaceful  one ;  happy  it  could  not 
be ;  so  he  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  entirely,  and  if  he 
was  not  a  loving  husband,  he  was  certainly  a  most  indulgent 
one. 

Amy  was  as  pretty  as  ever,  prettier  if  anything — for  she  was 
more  richly  dressed  than  she  was  as  a  girl,  and  handsome  dresses 
enhance  most  women's  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  old  saying 
about  beauty  unadorned. 

She  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  in  the  room  when  Miss 
Dorcas's  prophecy  that  Jack  Jimpson  would  soon  follow  her  was 
fulfilled,  and  in  he  walked.  Amy,  who  was  nothing  if  not  an 
actress,  professed  great  surprise  at  seeing  him,  which  Jack  tried 
to  echo,  and  failed  signally  in  the  attempt 

Miss  Dorcas  gave  him  a  look  half  of  pity,  half  of  anger,  from 
her  dark  eyes,  which  told  him  she  at  least  was  not  deceived  by 
his  conduct  Amy  noticed  the  look ;  she  noticed  too  that  Miss 
Lydia  looked  askance  at  her,  and  even  Miss  Keppel  was  unusually 
grave. 

"  rU  give  them  something  else  to  think  about  before  I  leave," 
thought  Mrs.  Lockwood,  as  she  talked  away  about  all  the  dif- 
ferent parties  that  were  going  on. 

"  Aunt  Sophy,  are  you  going  to  the  artillery  party  at  Elizabeth 
Castle,  to-morrow  ?  "  said  Amy  as  she  finished  her  tea. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  we  always  go  there  once  a  year.    Why  ?  " 

"  Because  Jack  does  not  want  to  go  and  I  do ;  and  I  can't 
very  well  go  alone,  so  if  you  will  let  me  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Certainly ;  but  why  does  not  your  husband  take  you  ?  " 
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*'  Oh,  he  hates  society ;  some  entertainments  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to ;  but  I  can  never  get  him  to  take  me  to  private  parties 
unless  it  is  a  big  ball,  and  then  I  won't  go  without  him.  He  ssLys  as 
it  is  only  an  afternoon  dance  at  the  castle,  there  is  no  need  for 
him  to  go ;  but  you  know,  auntie,  Jersey  is  such  a  terrible  place 
for  gossip,  one  cannot  be  too  careful,"  and  Mrs.  Lockwood 
looked  a  model  of  propriety. 

Miss  Dorcas  snorted  angrily,  and  told  Jack  Jimpson  she  had 
something  to  show  him  in  the  garden,  and  carried  him  off  an 
unwilling  prisoner,  to  lecture  him  for  wasting  his  time  at  dances. 

Miss  Lydia  sighed,  and  escaped  to  her  own  room  to  mourn 
over  her  own  and  others'  sins ;  so  Miss  Keppel  was  left  alone 
with  her  niece. 

"  Indeed,  one  cannot  be  too  careful.  Amy  dear,  particularly  so 
attractive  a  woman  as  you  are.  I  am  sorry  you  are  getting  into 
the  habit  of  going  out  without  your  husband,"  said  Aunt  Sophy^ 

"  So  am  I,  auntie  dear ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  if  Jack  won't  go 
with  me.  It  is  my  duty  as  the  wife  of  an  officer  to  go  into 
society,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  If  I  had  married  a  clergyman, 
my  duty  would  have  been  to  poke  into  cottages  and  dress  like  a 
frump,  and  I  should  have  done  it ;  my  duty  now  is  to  dress 
becomingly  and  go  to  parties,  and  I  do  it  as  well  as  I  can," 
said  Amy,  looking  the  prettiest  picture  of  duty  personified 
imaginable. 

"  What  a  conscientious  little  thing  she  is,"  thought  Miss  Keppel, 
as  she  beat  about  the  bush,  for  some  way  in  which  to  hint  at  less 
intimacy  with  Jack  Jimpson. 

**  I  am  sure  you  do  your  duty  in  every  way.  Amy  dear,  and  I 
am  sorry  Mr.  Lockwood  seems  somewhat  remiss  in  his ;  but  you 
won't  mind,  dear  child,  if  I  say,  the  very  fact  of  his  allowing  you 
to  go  out  so  much  alone,  ought  to  make  you  very  careful,  not  to 
let  your  name  be  coupled  with  any  one  else's." 

"  I  am,  auntie  ;  I  never  dance  more  than  twice  with  any  one 
except  Jack  Jimpson.  I  really  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  that  boy,  he  is  my  safeguard;  he  is  as  good  as  any 
brother  to  me,  better  in  fact,  for  he  helps  me  to  keep  other  more 
troublesome  and  more  dangerous  admirers  at  bay,  better  than  a 
brother  could  or  would  do,"  said  Amy  frankly. 

"But  don't  you  think  it  is  bad  for  him,  dear?"  said  Miss 
Keppel  doubtfully. 
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"  Oh,  no.  He  is  such  a  thorough  boy,  he  is  too  young  for  it 
to  matter,"  said  Amy,  toying  with  a  bracelet  she  wore. 

*•  What  a  pretty  bracelet     It  is  new,  isn't  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  one  I  saw  in  CoUinette's  shop ;  I  admired  it  and 
Jack  gave  it  me ;  wasn't  it  good  of  him  ?  I  found  it  in  my  work- 
basket  with,  *  From  your  loving  Jack,*  inside  the  box,"  said  Mrs. 
Lockwood  as  Jack  Jimpson  and  Miss  Dorcas  returned. 

This  was  quite  true,  but  the  Jack  who  sent  the  bracelet,  as 
Amy  knew  well  enough,  was  not  her  loving  husband,  but  Jack 
Jimpson,  who,  foolish  boy,  had  been  delighted  to  see  his  gift  on 
her  arm. 

But  what  were  his  feelings  when  he  heard  Amy  calmly  relate 
the  circumstances  of  the  presentation,  as  though  she  had  no  sus- 
picion it  came  from  any  one  but  her  husband. 

Did  she  really  think  Mr.  Lockwood  had  given  it  her  ? 

Would  she  have  refused  it  if  she  had  known  the  real  giver  was 
he,  Jack  Jimpson  ? 

Poor  foolish  Jack !  the  bracelet  had  cost  him  a  quarter's  pocket 
money,  and  he  was  not  even  to  have  the  credit  of  having  given 
it  to  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  effectual  a  method  of  curing  him  of  giving 
presents  as  Amy  could  have  hit  upon. 

How  good  she  was ;  not  even  a  thought  of  evil  ever  tarnished 
that  beautiful  soul  cased  in  an  even  more  beautiful  body  1  He 
should  not  dare  to  confess  to  so  saintly  a  creature  how  bold  he 
had  been. 

And  he  looked  very  crest-fallen ,  as  he  sat  gazing  at  his  idolj 
till,  noticing  his  depression,  Amy  offered  to  give  him  a  lift  up  to 
town  and  sent  him  to  order  her  carriage,  while  she  remained 
behind  to  have  a  few  private  words  with  Miss  Keppel. 

**  Auntie  dear,  I  have  something  to  tell  you ;  it  has  been  on 
my  conscience  a  long,  long  time,  and  I  shall  not  feel  quite  happy 
till  I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,'  said  Amy.  /r  i 

"What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  said  Miss  Winter,  thinking  some  confi-    '  ^ 
dence  with  regard  to  Jack  Jimpson,  was  coming  from  the  beauti- 
ful penitent. 

"  I  was  very,  very  wicked  when  was  I  staying  with  you  in  the 
summer,"  pursued  Amy. 

"  Were  you,  dear  ?    What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  altered  your  census  paper." 
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"  What !  The  census  paper.  My  dear  Amy,  how  did  you  even 
see  it  ?  " 

"  I  got  hold  of  it  when  you  were  not  there  and  I  altered  all  the 
ages." 

"  But,  Amy,  it  was  falsifying  the  returns,*'  said  Miss  Winter,  for- 
getting she  had  done  the  same. 

"  I  know  it,  auntie ;  I  told  you  it  was  very  wicked." 

"  What  age  did  you  make  us  ?  " 

"  I  made  Aunt  Lydia  forty-nine,  and  Aunt  Dorcas  seventy-five, 
and  you  eighty,"  said  Amy,  inwardly  delighting  in  the  horror 
this  confession  caused  to  Miss  Winter. 

"The  carriage  is  waiting.  Amy,"  intenupted  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  I  must  go,  then,  for  the  pony  won't  stand,"  said  Amy,  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  run  off  and  leave  Miss  Winter  to  digest  this  piece  of 
news  at  her  leisure. 

This  Miss  Winter  did  in  silence  until  the  three  ladies  sat  down 
to  dinner,  and  then  between  the  soup  and  the  fish  she  told  them 
the  trick  Amy  had  played  on  them. 

Miss  Lydia,  who  had  really  suflfered  the  least,  felt  it  the  most, 
and  cried  with  vexation.     She  was  crushed. 

Miss  Winter  took  an  injured  tone ;  it  was  the  fact  that  Amy 
had  deceived  her  and  found  out  her  own  little  weakness  that,  as 
she  said,  "  grieved  "  her,  not  the  fact  that  her  age  had  been  given 
out  as  eighty,  for  that  was  too  ridiculous ;  no  one  would  believe  it. 

Miss  Dorcas  was  furious ;  she  never  had  liked  Amy,  she  disliked 
her  more  than  ever  now ;  but  she  was  not  a  person  to  take  such 
a  matter  quietly ;  she  threatened  to  be  revenged,' and  her  sisters 
knew  she  would  carry  out  her  threat,  and  perhaps  inwardly  hoped 
she  would. 

"  I'll  punish  her  for  that,  I  can  tell  her ;  she  won't  forget  the 
census  in  a  hurry.  I'll  give  her  a  lesson,"  said  Miss  Dorcas 
grimly. 

"  What  will  you  do,  Dorcas  ?  "  said  Miss  Winter. 

**  You'll  see.  I'll  teach  her  to  tamper  with  public  documents," 
said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  She  deserves  to  be  punished,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  She  shall  have  her  deserts  if  it  is  a  month  hence,  and  I  dare- 
say it  will  be  that  very  nearly,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  whose  scheme 
of  revenge  was  apparently  rather  a  deep-laid  one. 

Miss  Dorcas  was  rather  like  a  volcano,  quiet  and  harmless  as  a 
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rule,  but  dangerous  in  times  of  eruption.  She  had  a  grim  sense  of 
humour,  and  if  Amy  had  known  how  she  delighted  occasionally 
to  indulge  this  vein,  even  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  feel- 
ings, she  would  have  hesitated  before  she  had  provoked  her 
aunt  Dorcas's  anger. 

She  had,  however,  chosen  to  sow  the  wind  ;  she  must  therefore 
be  content  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  and  learn  by  experience  that 
Miss  Dorcas  was  quite  as  good  a  hand  at  a  practical  joke  as 
Amy  herself. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  WIND  BEATS  ON   MR.  SELSEY'S  HOUSE. 

Rose  Perriam,  now  Rose  Green,  soon  had  cause  to  regret  her 
wilfulness  in  marrying  Green.  He  drank,  and  over  and  over 
again  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  married  life,  Felix 
Oxburgh  and  Mr.  Selsey  had  interfered  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween them. 

At  last  matters  reached  a  climax,  and  Rose  ran  away  from 
her  husband  to  Felix,  and  vowed  she  would  never  return  unless 
he  reformed.  Felix  and  Mr.  Selsey  agfreed  that  the  only  hope 
of  his  reformation  was  to  conceal  Rose,  whom  he  loved  passion- 
ately, from  him,  until  he  had  kept  the  pledge,  which  he  was 
always  willing  to  take,  for  two  years. 

So  they  spirited  Rose  away  in  Mr.  Selse/s  yacht  to  Sark, 
where  they  placed  her  in  a  farmhouse,  telling  no  one  where  she 
was  except  her  father,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  from  his 
illness.  Green  was  merely  to  be  told  she  was  safe,  and  would 
return  to  him  at  the  end  of  two  years  if  he  remained  sober. 

Yachting  was  Mr.  Selse/s  favourite  recreation  ;  of  all  the 
luxuries  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  indulge  in,  his  yacht  was  the 
one  which,  after  his  numerous  charitable  schemes,  afforded  him 
the  most  pleasure,  and  which  he  would  most  miss  if  deprived  of. 

And  when  he  and  Felix  landed  one  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Weymouth,  after  leaving  Rose  in  Sark,  nothing  was  further  from 
his  thoughts  than  that  there  was  any  likelihood  of  losing  his  yacht. 

3ut  when  they  were  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  for  Mr.  Selsey  always  made  Felix  travel  first-class 
when  with  him,  they  opened  their  papers,  and  the  first  thing 
which  caught  their  eyes  was  the  absconding  of  Mr.  Selsey's 
solicitor. 
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"  Why,  it  is  your  man,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Felix,  reading  out  the 
name  and  address  of  the  lawyer  in  question. 

"  It  is,  indeed  I "  said  Mr.  Selsey,  turning  very  pale. 

'^  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  business.  Can  you 
give  any  gfuess  as  to  how  it  will  affect  you  ?  "  said  Felix. 

"  Very  seriously,  I  am  afraid.  It  was  only  last  week  I  realized 
a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  to  reinvest  for  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  never  see  a  penny  of  that  again,  and  probably  he 
has  gone  off  with  other  moneys  and  securities  I  know  nothing 
of.  You  see  there  is  no  telling  when  the  scamp  first  began  this 
game.  I  don't  care  personally  a  fig,  but  it  is  Frances  and  all 
my  hobbies,  as  she  calls  them,  that  I  grieve  for.  It  will  break 
my  heart,  Felix,  old  boy,  if  I  have  to  give  up  my  Free  Library 
and  my  Institute." 

"  But  I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
Americans  say,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  cross  the  big  Magillicuddy 
creek  until  you  come  to  it.     They  may  catch  the  scoundrel." 

"  Poor  wretch.  I  would  almost  rather  they  didn't,  for  I  expect 
the  money  is  irretrievably  lost.  Well,  I  must  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies ;  it  certainly  does  not  mean  ruin  to  me ;  at  the 
very  outside  I  shall  not  lose  more  than  perhaps  a  thousand  a 
year ;  but  that  means  either  giving  up  the  Institute  and  Library 
entirely,  or  a  great  change  in  our  manner  of  living.  I  wonder 
what  Frances  will  say." 

"  If  I  know  her,  she  will  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  let 
your  work  be  stopped." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  shall  be  justified  in 
accepting  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  would  demand.  I  took  her 
from  a  comfortable  if  not  a  luxurious  home,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  her  to  give  up  any  of  the  comforts  she  has  hitherto  had. 
Indeed,  I  shall  not  ask  her.  I  shall  tell  her  exactly  how  matters 
stand  when  I  know,  and  leave  her  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  sell  the  yacht ;  that  I  can  do 
without,  and  must.  We  have  had  our  last  cruise,  Felix,  old  boy, 
and  an  exciting  one  it  was,  take  it  all  round,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

The  newspapers  received  very  little  further  attention  from 
either  of  the  travellers.  The  news  of  this  lawyer  absconding 
furnished  them  with  plenty  of  conversation  till  they  reached 
London ;  besides  which  they  had  to  decide  what  course  was  to 
be  taken  with  r^ard  to  Green. 
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They  finally  decided  to  tell  him  that  evening  that  Rose  was 
safe,  but  that  she  absolutely  refused  to  return  to  him  until  he 
gave  up  drinking ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  would  faithfully 
keep  secret  her  hiding-place  until  he  had  taken  and  kept  the 
pledge  for  two  years  from  that  time. 

They  drove  first  to  Felix's  rooms,  where  Green  was  waiting 
his  return,  and  after  a  long  interview  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  Rose's  was  no  idle  threat,  and  finally  they  induced  him 
to  take  the  pledge  that  very  night,  and  to  promise  to  return  to 
work  on  Monday  morning. 

The  man  was  so  worn  out  with  grief  and  anxiety  that,  on 
hearing  Rose  was  safe,  he  was  willing  to  promise  anything,  so 
long  as  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again  was  held  out  to  him  ;  but 
whether,  when  temptation  came,  he  would  be  willing  to  keep 
that  promise,  was  another  matter. 

On  reaching  home  Mr.  Selsey  found  Frances  alone  in  her 
luxurious  drawing-room.  She  jumped  up  to  meet  him,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  bad 
news  he  had  to  tell  her ;  but  her  quick  eyes  soon  detected  a  look 
of  worry  on  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  how  tired  and  pale  you  look.  I  am  afraid  you 
have  heard  some  bad  news,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  have  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Selsey  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  your  tea  first,  before  you  tell  me  any- 
thing," said  Frances,  waiting  on  him  until  he  had  finished  this  meal. 

"  Now  tell  me  the  bad  news,  you  said  you  had  some,  but  I  knew 
that  by  your  face  the  moment  you  came  in,"  said  Frances,  pushing 
a  footstool  to  her  husband's  feet  and  seating  herself  on  it. 

It  was  her  favourite  attitude ;  she  loved  to  sit  at  his  feet, 
literally  and  metaphorically,  for  Frances  was  a  woman  who  found 
her  highest  happiness  in  looking  up  to  her  husband. 

She  looked  very  sweet  as  she  sat  there  in  the  firelight,  which 
cast  a  warm,  ruddy  glow  over  her  thick  white  skin  and  her  soft 
chestnut  hair.  She  was  not  strictly  handsome,  but  she  was  plea- 
sant to  look  at ;  she  had  a  beautiful  figure,  and  pretty  white  hands 
which  just  now  were  clasped  round  one  of  her  husband's  arms. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  ;  but  she  asked  so  calmly,  that  Mr. 
Selsey  suspected  she  already  knew,  and  to  some  extent  she  did, 
having  seen  the  news  m  the  paper. 

He  told  her  briefly  what  it  was. 
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"  And  will  it  make  much  difference  to  our  income  ?  " 

''  As  well  as  I  can  judge,  about  a  thousand  a  year ;  that  means 
that  I  must  give  up  most  of  my  hobbies,  as  you  call  them,  for  I 
estimate  they  cost  me  something  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  Oh,  no,  they  must  be  the  last  things  to  be  given  up.  We 
must  manage  better  than  that,  Tom.  We  can  cut  down  our  pri- 
vate expenses  by  at  least  one  half;  we  spend  two  thousand  a 
year  now,  what  with  the  carriage  and  the  yacht,  and  all  the  ser- 
vants, and  this  large  house." 

"  We  must  give  up  the  yacht,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  No,  I  hope  not ;  that  is  almost  a  necessary ;  the  carriage  is  a 
luxury,  and  one  I  can  quite  well  do  without,"  said  Frances. 

"  It  is  one  you  have  always  been  accustomed  to ;  but  even  if 
we  give  up  yacht  and  carriage  it  will  only  reduce  our  expendi- 
ture by  about  four  or  five  hundred  a  year." 

"  But  we  must  give  up  this  big  house,  Tom,  and  some  of  the 
servants.  I  see  you  have  no  idea  of  economizing  ;  we  must  do 
without  men-servants.  By  the  way,  Tom,  isn't  there  a  rectory- 
house  in  the  parish  ?" 

"Yes,  but  you  can't  live  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  Why  not  ?     Is  it  a  bad  house  ?  "  said  Frances. 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  not  very  large.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  good, 
but  you  can't  possibly  live  in  that  part  of  London.  Your  father 
would  be  horrified." 

'*  Could  you  have  lived  in  it  if  you  were  single  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  should  have  done  so,  only  the  late  rector  let  it ; 
but  it  is  empty  now." 

"  Then  we  will  move  into  it.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
underletting  this  house,  and  it  will  be  much  more  convenient 
for  you ;  so  that  is  settled.  We  shall  have  to  begin  afresh  in  a 
new  house,  in  a  new  style,  and  your  work  must  go  on  the  same 
as  usual,  so  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all,"  said  Frances. 

"  Frances,  I  thought  I  was  a  poorer  man  by  this  scoundrel's 
conduct,  but  I  find  I  am  richer  instead  of  poorer,"  said  Mr. 
Selsey  drawing  his  wife  up  on  to  his  knee. 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  said  Frances. 

"  Why,  I  have  married  a  wife  *  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow 
for  her  household,'  and  *  her  price  is  above  rubies.' " 

{To  be  continued^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

UNDER  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 

"  Roger,*'  said  his  aunt  abruptly,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  "  do  you  know  that  I  am  certain,  that  you  will  make  an 
excellent  husband  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  he  inquired  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  Because  I  am 
carving  this  ham  so  beautifully  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  various  reasons.  Because  you  seem  so  contented 
herewith  just  two  women,  neither  of  us  young  or  attractive  ;  you 
never  keep  late  hours — ^at  least,  ahem !  hardly  ever ;  you  never 
seem  idle  or  bored,  you  get  our  cabs  and  wraps  when  we 
go  out,  always  remind  us  of  our  umbrellas,  don't  throw  the 
chair-backs  about,  or  muddle  up  the  newspapers — the  one  thing 
that  ruffles  my  placid  temper ;  you  are  very  good-natured  in 
going  messages — especially  next  door " 

"In  fact,  I  am  quite  a  tame  cat,"  he  exclaimed,  "and,  apropos 
of  cats,"  nodding  at  the  great  white  Persian,  who  was  devouring 
a  plateful  of  fish,  "was  it  not  William  the  Conqueror  who  died 
of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys  ?  I  think  his  namesake  will  very  likely 
go  out  in  the  same  way." 

"  No  ;  it  was  Henry  the  First,  Roger ;  I  am  ashamed  of  your 
ignorance,"  said  Annie  with  unwonted  sprightliness. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  recollect ;  the  man  who  never  smiled  again." 

*'  And  talking  of  cats  reminds  me  of  dogs,"  continued  Annie. 
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"  Really,"  said  her  cousin  with  a  laugh,  "  it  never  has  that 
effect  upon  me." 

"  I  had  a  note  from  Rose  Yaldwin ;  it  came  as  I  was  getting 
the  breakfast.     She  wants  us  to  take  her  dog  Jacky." 

**  Why,  I  thought  she  was  so  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  general  is  not  partial  to  him.  I  believe  he  has 
Been  getting  into  terrible  mischief.  She  wants  to  give  Jacky 
away  at  once,  in  fact  to-day ;  she  even  asked  me  if  one  of  our 
servants  would  take  him.  Imagine  servants  keeping  dogs ! — that 
would  be  a  nice  state  of  affairs." 

" Then,  I  suppose  you  will  accept  him  yourself?" 

**  Oh,  dear,  no ;  my  mother  does  not  like  dogs.  Do  you, 
mother?"  appealing  to  Mrs.  Baggot,  who  was  buried  in  a  news* 
paper. 

"  It  is  not  so^  much  your  mother,"  rejoined  that  lady,  "  as 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  he  does  not  care  for  them." 

"  No,  he  only  cares  for  nice  plump  little  canaries,"  said  Roger, 
referring  to  a  recent  tragedy. 

'*  He  is  a  spoilt  creature,"  continued  Mrs.  Baggot  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone.  "  In  winter  he  has  a  fire  in  his  bed-room  ;  he  sleeps 
in  the  large  dressing-room  ;  and  when  he  has  a  cold,  Wickes,  my 
maid — you  know  her  ?  " 

"  A  thin,  elderly  woman,  in  black." 

"  Like  a  pew-opener,  y^ ;  has  to  nurse  him  and  open  tins  of 
sardines  for  him,  and  put  a  hot  jar  in  his  basket ;  and  he  ate  all 
the  young  pigeons  at  No.  9,  and  he  gives  no  end  of  trouble — but 
then,  you  see,  he  is  Clara's  cat." 

Roger  did  not  see  how  that  affected  the  question,  unless  Clara 

was  supreme,  and  ruled  her  mother ;  and  an  old  couplet  came 

into  his  head : 

*'  Who  rules  the  country  ? — the  king. 
Who  rules  the  king  ? — the  duke. 
Who  rules  the  duke  ? — the  devil." 

Was  it  possible  to  make  a  parody  in  his  own  family  and  say : 

"  Who  rules  the  house  ? — my  aunt. 
Who  rules  my  aunt  ? — ^the  widow. 
Who  rules  the  widow  ? — the  cat." 

So  he  made  no  further  remark,  but  walking  to  the  window, 
began  to  whistle  a  tune. 
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"  By-and-by,  Roger,"  said  Annie, "  I  want  you  to  run  in  next 
door  with  a  bundle  of  wool  for  the  old  lady ;  it  is  too  heavy  for 
the  lazy  tongs,  and  she  wants  it  at  once.  She  and  I  do  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  the  Zenana  boxes." 

"  Do  you  mean  making  those  dolls'  clothes  ?  "  pointing  scorn- 
fully to  an  infant's  sock. 

"  Nonsense,  Roger !     Have  you  never  seen  a  baby's  boot  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  that  they  wore  them  ;  what's  the  good  of 
a  boot  to  a  thing  that  can't  walk  ?  " 

"  You  are  just  in  one  of  your  tiresome  moods  this  morning," 
rejoined  his  cousin.  "  Do  go  out  into  the  garden  and  smoke, 
and  let  me  know  when  you  are  ready  to  take  in  my  message  to 
No.  13." 

**  This  moment,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  certainly  not ;    Mrs.  Yaldwin   is    never  down   before 
twelve,  though  I  believe  the  general  is  up  and  about  at  seven 
watching  for  the  postman  and  worrying  the  servants." 

Twelve  o'clock  found  Captain  Hope  next  door  tite-d'tite 
with  Mrs.  Yaldwin.  He  had  not  merely  brought  the  wool,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  hold  it  whilst  the  old  lady  slowly  wound  it  off 
his  hands,  chattering  slowly  all  the  time.  Like  the  minar,  she  was 
liable  to  her  bad  days,  and  this  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

"  I'll  do  all  the  talking,"  she  generously  remarked  to  her 
prisoner  ;  "  you  need  only  nod  or  shake  your  head,  and  you  do 
shout  so  through  the  ear-trumpet !  I'm  glad  to  see  you  ;  I  like  to 
have  young  men  coming  in  and  out.  When  is  Clara  expected 
home  ?  " 

Roger  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh !  well,  once  ske  comes  we  will  see  no  more  oiyou^ 

At  this  he  nodded  like  a  mandarin. 

"  Oh,  yes !  she  always '  puckarows '  the  men,  and  they  like  her. 
The  general  thinks  no  end  of  her,  because  she  makes  up  to  him. 
I'm  very  deaf,  but  I  can  see,  and  see  through  the  widow  Skyler. 
She'll  be  glad  to  get  another  husband,  and  I  pity  whoever  he 
may  be.     Mind  you  don't  marry  her,  my  dear  young  man." 

Roger  shook  his  head. 

**  Ah ! "  she  continued,  leisurely  winding  the  while,  "  I  know 

her ;  I  was  at  the  same  hill  station  in  the  year — let  me  see — well, 

anyway,  long  ago.    She  flirted  and  went  on  in  a  fine  way,  her 

poor  husband  down  on  the  plains  sending  her  up  nearly  all  his 
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pay,  and  she  running  him  into  debt  and  disgraoeL  And  where 
did  she  get  those  diamond  earrings  ?  tell  me  that." 

Roger  shook  his  head  in  hopeless  ignorance.  He  wished  he 
could  escape,  or  even  get  hold  of  the  ear-trumpet  and  hint  to  the 
old  lady  that  the  gentle  widow  was  his  cousin;  but  he  was 
literally  handcuffed  and  powerless  to  stir. 

''Clara  is  a  bad,  bold,  scheming  woman,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Yaldwin  viciously.  ^  Though  with  her  airs,  and  her  graces,  and 
her  grand  unpaid-for  dresses,  she  will  soon  get  over  you,  and  you 
will  think  me  a  nasty,  spiteful  old  witch ;  but  remember,  I  warn 
you  not  to  marry  her.  Whoever  is  her  second  husband  will  be  a 
wretched  man." 

At  this  moment  the  general  joined  them,  looking  unusually 
grim. 

**  Hullo,  Hope !  I  heard  you  were  here.  You  and  my  wife 
seem  quite  friendly  and  confidential,  eh  ?  Look  here,  Sara,"  he 
shrieked ; ''  you  must  release  your  prisoner  now,  for  I  want  him." 

And  Captain  Hope  was  not  sorry  to  find  himself  shortly 
afterwards  at  large  and  in  his  study. 

"  You  are  not  the  only  prisoner,"  remarked  the  general  gruffly. 
"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  that  d d  dog  ?  " 

"  What  about  him  ?  "  inquired  Rc^er. 

"  Why,  you  know  I  never  allow  him  in  here ;  he  is  Rose's 
mongrel,  and  somehow  he  got  into  this  room  early  this  morning 
and  found  a  whole  sheet  of  stamps  on  the  floor,  and  tore  them 
up,  and  ate  them — ^and  ate  them,  sir !  "  he  repeated,  his  choler 
rising  at  the  recollection.  "  Half  a  dozen  Russians,  a  Swede, 
three  or  four  American  locals,  and  about  seven  Italians.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  struggling  hard  to  keep  his  countenance,  "  that  it 
was  an  enormous  breakfast  for  one  dog." 

"  Oh,  you  laugh  !  But  I'll  breakfast  him !  I  can't  afford  to 
keep  such  an  expensive  animal ;  a  brute  that  swallows  fifty 
shillings  worth  of  stamps  at  a  meal.  He  is  chained  in  the  cellar 
now,  and  as  soon  as  ever  Thompson,  the  gardener,  comes  from 
his  dinner,  he  shall  string  him  up — ^he  shall  be  hanged." 

"  Hanged !  "  repeated  Roger.  "  Could  you  not  give  him  away 
to  some  one  ?  he  is  a  nice,  smart  little  dog." 

"  No  1  he  shall  hang  by  the  neck  until  he  is  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail."  rejoined  the  general  ferociously.     **  Now  don't  try  to  beg 
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him  off! "  knitting  his  brow  fiercely  as  he  spoke.     '*  My  mind  is 
thoroughly  made  up,  and  I  never  change  it" 

Roger  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  at  the  present  moment, 
and  started  a  less  unpleasant  topic,  and  was  soon  embarked  on 
an  animated  discussion  respecting  an  Indian  campaign  ;  while  the 
general  was  rummaging  for  a  map  wherewith  to  confound  his 
adversary,  his  visitor  looked  round  the  now  familiar  room,  and 
smiled  to  think  what  rapid  strides  he  had  made  in  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Yaldwins  in  so  short  a  time.    Was  it  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  since  he  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the 
general's  hat  in  church,  and  felt  a  passion  of  indignation  respect- 
ing the  shabby  seams  in  Miss  Yald win's  jacket ;  yea,  and  her 
mended  gloves:   how,  as  a  friend  of  the   family,   he  walked 
home  with  them  from  church,  actually  carrying  the  air-cushion, 
and  was  constantly  invited  into  the  general's  own  sanctum,  and 
suffered  to  gloat  over  his  last* new  stamp!     To  the  great  collec- 
tion he  had  already  contributed  nearly  twelve  pounds  worth  of 
specimens,  and  entirely  qualified  himself  for  admission  into 
Earlswood,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Major  Cuthbert.     A  heated 
argument,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious,  put  the  general  into 
a  most  genial  frame  of  mind.     He  had  forgotten  stamps,  dog, 
execution  and  everything,  when  old  Leach  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  said  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice  : 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  Thomspon  is  here  now." 
*'  Oh  ! "  ejaculated  his  master ;  and  there  was  a  pause,  and  he 
looked  doubtfully  at  Roger. 

"  I  say,  general,  give  the  poor  beggar  a  reprieve  ;  let  him  off 
this  time.  I'll  be  awfully  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  give  him  to 
me,"  pleaded  his  visitor. 

"I  certainly  ought  to  make  you  some  return  for  all  those 
stamps,  Hope,  and  it's  not  much  of  a  gift  to  burden  you  with  a 
dog  I  was  going  to  hang,  eh  ?  " 

''  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  him ;  he  is  rather  a  valuable 
little  beast" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  may  take  him  !     Leach,  you  may  release 

the  prisoner  from  cells  ;  there  will  be  no  execution." 

Thereupon  Leach  saluted  with  becoming  gravity. 

"  Get  the  brute's  collar  and  chain  and  bring  him  up,"  continued 

the  general.     "  Now  look  sharp.     Rose,"  turning  to  his  visitor, 

**  will  be  glad  that  her  cur  has  got  a  home,  and  it's  more  than  he 
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deserves.     She  has  been  in  a  fine  way  all  the  morning,  crying  hsr 
eyes  out,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  can't  wonder,  when  her  dog  lay  under  sentence 
of  death." 

"  And  you  have  begged  him  off,  and  adopted  him  in  order  to 
spare  her  feelings  ?  "  surveying  Roger  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner  in 
the  orderly  room. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  other  boldly,  "and  also  because  I  rather 
wanted  a  dog." 

"  Humph  !  If  all  tales  be  true,  I  should  have  thought  you'd  be 
the  last  man  to  say  that  I "  remarked  the  general. 

Here  a  dismal  clanking  of  chains  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
Roger  opened  the  door,  and  went  out  to  survey  his  new  possession. 
There  sure  enough  was  Jacky,  looking  piteously  humble,  and 
scarcely  even  venturing  to  wag  his  tail,  and  there  was  Miss 
Yaldwin,  hurriedly  descending  the  stairs ;  she  was  pale,  and  her 
eye-lids  were  unquestionably  pink,  as  she  tremulously  accosted 
him. 

"  Good  morning ! "  he  said  in  a  cheery  voice,  taking  the  chain 
from  old  Leach ;  "  I  am  Jacky's  master  now. — There  has  been  a 
reprieve,  you  see." 

"  Oh,  Captain  Hope  !  "  and  her  face  coloured  vividly  and  broke 
into  a  smile,  a  smile  of  intense  surprise,  relief  and  gratitude  ;  the 
sweetest  smile  that  Roger  had  ever  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
"  Thank  you  so  very  much.  Jacky  and  I  are  most  grateful  to 
you  ;  I  hope  he  will  be  a  good  dog,"  and  she  stooped  and  patted 
his  rough  grey  head. 

"  At  any  rate  he  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  ;  he  won't 
get  a  chance  of  breakfasting  on  stamps  with  me." 

"  How  did  you  beg  him  off?  "  she  asked  in  a  lower  voice. 

Her  grandfather,  who  had  momentarily  disappeared  into  his 
study,  caught  the  half-whispered  question,  and  answered  in  his 
most  military  manner : 

"  He  was  spared  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was 
taken  off  the  premises  on  the  spot.  Eh,  Hope?"  For  this 
dalliance  over  the  dog  did  not  please  him. 

As  General  Yaldwin  stood  at  his  study  window,  twisting  his 
moustache  and  watching  the  culprit  being  led  away,  he  muttered 
to  himself  aloud : 

"  Now  I  wonder  if  that  young  fellow  has  any  idea  of  Rose  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  HINT  TO  MRS.  SKYLER. 

As  the  general  gravely  surveyed  the  parting  guest  from  his  own 
special  lair  (the  study)  Miss  Baggot,  who  was  also  looking  out, 
descried  Roger  leading  his  recent  and  evidently  reluctant  present 
up  to  the  house. 

"  Mother  1  What  do  you  think  ?  ^  rfic  cried.  "  I  do  believe 
Roger  is  bringing  Jacky  in  here.  Now  don't  take  him,"  she 
continued  authoritatively;  "on  no  account  allow  yourself  to  be 
talked  over/' 

But  Roger,  wlio  entered  as  she  concluded  her  commands,  lost  no 
time  in  explaining  that  he  had  merely  rescued  the  condemned' 
animal  from  the  rope,  that  he  was  his  own  private  property,  and 
tiiat  after  lunch  he  would  remove  him  and  board  him  at  the 
*  Harp ; "  but  to  this  arrangement  his  hospitable  aunt  objected.  As 
a  visitor,  Jacky  was  welcome  to  remain,  and  although  William 
the  Conqueror  made  demonstrations  of  a  warlike  and  truculent 
character,  the  little  grey  terrier  soon  found  himself  completely  at 
home.  He  and  his  master  joined  the  general  and  Miss  Yaldwin 
in  their  daily  walks,  and. Annie  also  formed  one  of  the  party. 
She  and  the  elder  man  paired  ofT  together,  leaving  Rose,  Roger 
and  Jacky— a  happy  trio— to  bring  up  the  rear.  If  Roger  were 
to  propose  to  Rose  he  would  please  his  cousin  vastly;  in  her 
queer,  cold,  phlegmatic  way,  she  was  fond  of  the  girl ;  she  liked 
Roger  too,  and  she  would  feel  thoroughly  contented  and  not  a 
little  triumphant  if  the  engagement  were  to  take  place  before 
Clara  descended  upon  the  scene.  Clara  would  be  furious,  she 
was  convinced,  and  if  she  returned  before  matters  came  to  a 
crisis,  alas,  alas,  for  poor  Rose's  chance  of  ever  becoming  her 
cousin  by  marriage.  Clara  would  enjoy  enacting  the  unpopular 
post  of  third  person  in  their  walks  and  talks,  and  undoubtedly 
end  in  ousting  Rose.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  she  had 
meanly  insinuated  herself  into  another  woman's  place — was  Roger 
not  aware  of  all  the.precious  time  he  was  letting  slip  ? — and  that  if 
hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  it  is  undoubtedly  roofed  with 
lost  opportunities.  One  day  there  was  a  small  expedition  in  a 
wagonette  to  Shilforde  Park,  the  local  great  place.  The  general 
and   Mrs.  Baggot  countenanced   the  excursion ;   Annie,  Rose, 
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I^oger,  and  a  hard-worked  curate  made  up  the  party.  There 
were  leisurely  meanderings  through  luxuriant  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  autumnal  woods,  tea  at  a  keeper's  cottage,  and 
finally  a  walk  to  the  lake  to  feed  the  swans.  As  Roger  and  Rose 
dispensed .  crumbs  in  company,  the  young  lady  said  somewhat 
abruptly : 

**  You  have  been  in  Burmah,  have  you  not  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  up  in  the  Chin  Hills,  if  you  can  call  that  Burmah." 

**  And  is  your  regiment  there  now  ?  " 

'*  My  regiment  has  never  been  there ;  it  is  the  Bengal,  but  it  is 
under  orders  for  Upper  Burmah,  these  next  reliefs." 

''  Upper  Burmah,"  she  repeated.  ^  That  is  where  Hubert  is. 
You  are  sure  to  meet  him,"  she  continued,  with  the  simple  faith 
of  one  who  has  never  realized  the  extent  of  the  great  British 
Empire,  and  to  whom  the  province  of  Burmah,  as  represented 
on  a  map  by  two  inches  of  pink  paper,  is  a  very  small  aflfair,  in- 
stead of  a  country  that  covers  1 20,000  square  miles.  *'  And  when 
you  come  across  him,  oh !  will  you  be  kind  to  him  ?  "  she  pleaded 
earnestly. 

*'  Is  he  like  you  ?  "  was  the  inconsequential  reply. 

"  No— o,  his  hair  is  the  same  colour,  but  he  is  a  Yaldwin,  so 
grandpapa  always  declared,  and  I  am  a  Standish,  a  term  of  dis- 
grace. I  have  told  Hubert  about  you  and  your  kindness  to  me, 
and  I  seem  rather  grasping  to  ask  you  to  extend  it  to  him ;  but 
3^u  can  advise  him  ;  I  am  sure  he  would  listen  to  you.  But  he 
is  very  impetuous  and  high-spirited,  and  I  am  only  a  girl.  I 
have  no  experience,  and  he  does  not  mind  me  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  has  got  into  a  bad  set." 

And  as  she  looked  at  her  companion  two  big  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  trembled. 
Ah !     I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

He  does  not   go  by  his  own  name  even,"  she  continued 
timidly.     "  Last  year  it  was  Boyd,  now  it  is  Allen." 

**  Then  how  am  I  to  know  him  if  I  come  across  him  ?  " 

**  Oh,  he  will  know^^^ir,  and  at  any  rate  you  can  always  recog- 
nize him  by  a  queer  three-cornered  scar  on  his  forehead,  just 
below  his  hair  on  the  left  side." 

^  And  how  was  he  getting  on  when  you  heard  last  ?  " 

^  Only  middling,  I  am  afraid  ;  and  he  said  he  loathed  Burmah, 
and  if  he  could  get  away  and  make  a  fresh  start  in  Calcutta 
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he  would  be  all  right.      He  wanted  a  little  money — fifteen 

pounds." 

.   She  paused. 

"  Which  you  sent,"  continued  her  listener,  as  if  simply  stating 
a  fact. 

"  Yes,"  she  admitted  reluctantly ;  "  I  gathered  and  scraped  it 
together,  but  he  lent  it  all  to  a  friend — he  was  always  so  gener- 
ous— and  it  was  never  repaid." 

"  And  what  does  he  want  now  ?  " 

"Well — he  wants  thirty  pounds;  you  see  I  am  telling  you 
all  our  secrets — but  I  really  cannot  send  it, — at  least  not  for  a 
long  time." 

"  Young  rascal ! "  said  Hope  to  himself,  viciously  aiming  a  bit 
of  crust  at  a  swan's  bill.  "  Is  he  not  in  a  situation  of  a  sort  ? '' 
he  added  aloud. 

"  He  has  been  in  several,  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  suit. 
There  was  too  much  work  in  one,  he  had  an  odious  employer  in 
another ;  and  then  his  health  is  bad.  He  was  guard  on  the  line 
between  Rangoon  and  Thyatmyo,  but  was  obliged  to  resign. 
If  you  ever  meet  him  I  know  you  will  be  good  to  him  and  per- 
haps put  him  in  the  way  of  some  better  appointment;  but 
promise  me,  Captain  Hope,"  she  added  imploringly,  "  that  you 
won't  lend  him  money." 

"  ril  promise  anything  that  you  wish  ;  but  don't  you  think  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  you  were  to  go  out  and  look  him  up 

yourself?  that  is  to  say "  in  answer  to  her  face  of  complete 

bewilderment. 

"  Ahem  !  Mrs.  Baggot  has  requested  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
wagonette  is  waiting,"  said  a  clear,  well-trained  voice  close  behind 
them.  Yes,  there  was  the  curate,  Mrs.  Baggot's  emissary ;  there 
under  the  beech  trees  was  the  wagonette,  in  which  half  the  party 
was  already  seated.  The  question  of  Miss  Yald win's  visit  to 
Burmah  must  be  discussed  at  some  future  occasion. 

'* Could  she  have  understood  him?"  Roger  asked  himself 
anxiously  as  they  tramped  across  the  crisp  short  grass  in  silence 

Morpingham  society,  never  blind  to  such  matters,  b^an  to 
notice  "the  marked  attention"  that  Captain  Hope  was  paying 
to  Miss  Yaldwin,  and  asked  one  another,  "  Did  he  know  ?  or 
was  he  merely  flirting  with  the  girl  ? "  And  one  morning  Mrs. 
Skyler  came  upon  this  passage  in  a  voluminous  letter  from  a 
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lady  correspondent :  "  Your  cousin,  Captain  Hope,  has  been  here 
for  nearly  four  weeks ;  he  is  a  nice  gentlemanly  young  man ; 
people  are  saying  that  he  is  very  much  struck  with  Rose  Yaldwin. 
I  wonder  if  old  Gunpowder  will  come  down  handsomely  ?  "  The 
day  following  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  found  Mrs.  Skyler  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

ANNIE  MAKES  HERSELF  DISAGREEABLE. 

Shortly  before  dinner  one  evening,  a  day  or  two  after  the  pic- 
nic, Mrs.  Skyler  drove  up  in  a  fly  loaded  with  luggage,  and 
made  her  presence  felt  as  soon  as  she  set  foot  in  the  halL 
There  was  a  calling  for  maids,  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  carrying  of 
trunks  and  tea,  and  curling-tongs  and  hot  water.. 

Whilst  Roger  and  his  aunt  and  cousin  awaited  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  bell  in  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Baggot  said : 

"  You  may  always  know  when  Clara  is  at  home,  she  is  so  rest«^ 
less  and  has  every  one  on  the  run.  Now  I  contrive  to  |;et  things 
done  quietly ;  however^  she  oertaiiily  keeps  an  all  alive." 

At  this  instant  the  door  swung  open  and  Clara  sailed  slowly 
into  the  room.  Roger  but  vaguely  remembered  her,  and  to  all 
outward  appearance  he  now  beheld  a  complete  stranger. 

A  slender  woman,  with  g^eat  blue  eyes  and  quantities  of  light 
brown  hair,  rather  a  pale  face,  rather  a  short  nose,  and  a  wide 
mouth,  garnished  with  white  teeth  that  displayed  a  perpetual 
smile.  She  was  gracefully  dressed  in  a  sort  of  nondescript  cling- 
ing tea-gown,  composed  of  soft  cream  silk  and  laces,  and  brought 
with  her  as  she  advanced  into  the  apartment,  a  delicate  odour  of 
violets. 

Mrs.  Skyler  was  one  of  the  leading  ladies  in  Morpingham 
society,  and  had  such  fascination  and  charm  of  manner  that 
people  did  many  things  for  her — that  subsequently  surprised 
themselves !  She  seemed  always  to  attain  everything  she  desired, 
— save  a  second  husband,  said  those  ill-natured  folk  who  had 
not  fallen  under  her  spells.  According  to  her  own  account,  she 
was  in  pressing  demand  at  various  great  country  houses,  and  she 
sang,  acted  and  recited  to  her  entire  satisfaction.  Moreover,  she 
had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  twist  any  one — no  matter 
how  steeled  or  prejudiced  against  her— round  her  pretty  fingers, 
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she  had  such  sweet,  supplicating  manners,  and  such  irresistibly 
coaxing  little  ways.  Women  querulously  declared,  that  she  got 
all  your  secrets  out  of  you  in  a  twinkling,  and  despite  her  frank 
and  gracious  air,  never  revealed  a  glimpse  of  her  own.  Some 
said  that  she  was  false  and  selfish  to  the  core  of  her  heart,  that 
she  had  wrung  every  rupee  from  a  devoted  husband,  and  lavished 
the  money  entirely  on  herself  in  the  hills,  whilst  he  slaved  for 
her  behoof, — ^and  finally  died  on  the  plains.  She  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  appearance  from  the  lanky  girl  who  had  been  led  to 
the  altar  fifteen  years  previously ;  indeed  she  was  now  considered 
a  pretty  woman,  possessed  of  many  attractions  and  money  of 
her  own  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  her  enemies  (and  they  were  not 
a  few)  maintained  that  she  was  in  debt,  that  her  fascinations 
were  those  of  a  boa  constrictor,  who  licked  its  victim  previous  to 
devouring  it,  and  as  for  her  looks !  her  mouth  wms  crooked,  hence 
her  everlasting  smile,  and  that  she  had  a  decided  cast  in  one  eye> 
which  on  occasions  when  she  was  angry,  or  telling  some  most 
daring  Ije,  developed  into  a  truly  fearful  squint 

This  was  the  woman  who  came  gliding  over  to  Roger  with  out* 
stretched  hands,  and  said  in  a  sweet  caressing  voice : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  cousin !  How  pleased  I  am  to  see  you."  To 
herself  she  merely  remarked,  "What  a  handsome,  soldierly*^ 
looking  young  man !     What  an  idiot  I  have  been ! " 

"  You  should  have  come  home  before,  Clara,"  said  her  mother. 

"  My  own  darling  mother,  you  know  how  touchy  the  Howards 
are.  As  it  is,  they  are  affronted  at  my  short  visit ;  but  I  was  re- 
solved to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Roger  at  any  cost." 

"  Well,  Roger  declares  that  he  is  going  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  give 
me  an  extra  fortnight,"  said  Mrs.  Baggot 

"  Oh  I  "  turning  a  pair  of  limpid  t,yt!&  on  her  cousin.  "  You 
have  had  your  fortnight,  mother ;  now  I  shall  have  my  turn. 
Roger  will  stay  here  until  we  make  one  another's  acquaintance, 
won't  you,  Roger  ?  "  and  she  gave  him  one  of  her  most  killing 
glances. 

Annie  beheld  afar  ofT  her  sister's  blandishments,  and  noticed 
Roger's  (alais !  he  was  but  human,  after  all)  appreciative  smile. 
This  was  the  way  Clara  always  went  on.  How  she  could  do  it, 
she  could  not  understand.  No ;  poor,  plain,  downright  Annie — 
these  charms  and  ways  are  born,  not  acquired ;  and  Captain 
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Hope  was  already  agreeably  impressed  by  his  new  cousin's  winning 
ways  and  feminine  graces. 

"  Now,  R(^er/'  said  his  fascinating  kinswoman,  ''give  me  your 
arm  and  take  me  into  dinner,  as  I  am  the  greatest  stranger  ;  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself?  " 

Mrs.  Skyler  chatted  away,  and  seemed  quite  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist, telling  many  amusing  anecdotes,and  leading  up  to  some 
special  bons  mots  that  her  mother  and  sister  had  heard  fifty  times 
before.  She  retailed  a  few  malicious  stories  about  her  acquaint- 
ances, not  even  sparing  her  late  hosts,  and  was  altc^ether  most 
entertaining  (to  Roger).  She  gleaned  but  little  of  his  move- 
ments ;  he  had  dined  out  at  the  Gascoig^es',  the  Halls'  and  the 
Westertons',  and  been  to  several  tennis  parties  and  dances. 

*'  And  pray  what  do  you  think  of  all  our  young  ladies  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  Which  of  our  beauties  do  you  admire  ?  Come  now, 
confess." 

"  I  admire  them  all,"  was  his  cautious  reply. 
''  Yes,  there  is  safety  in  a  multitude,  is  there  not  ?  " 
-    "  rU  tell  you  some  one  he  admires  immensely,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Baggot,  most  injudiciously,  '*  and  that  is  Rose  Yaldwin." 

'*  Rose  Yaldwin ! "  echoed  Clara,  with  a  sharp  note  in  her 
voice ;  and  a  shadow  of  aversion  contracted  the  pupils  of  her 
limpid  blue  eyes.  "  That  poor,  stupid,  sickly-looking  girl  next 
door !  Oh,  no !  my  own  dearest  mother ;  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  his  taste  than  that  I "  and  she  gave  him  another  of  her  most 
enchanting  smiles. 

"  I  certainly  do  admire  her,"  said  Roger  stoutly.  "  She  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  girls  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  But  she  has  no  conversation  or  style ;  she  dresses  atrociously ; 
she  has  a  consumptive  complexion ;  and  skulks  into  the  room 
like  a  kitchen-maid,"  pursued  Mrs.  Skyler,  rather  foolishly. 
"  And  pray,  tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of  g^ndpapa  ?  "  and  she 
giggled  affectedly. 

"  Oh,  he  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends — sworn  allies." 
"Yes,"  added   Mrs.  Baggot,  "and  he  has  actually  infected 
Roger  with  the  stamp  mania.     I  believe  he  will  soon  be  an 
expert,  and  know  as  much  about 'forgeries  and  reprints  as  his 
instructor." 

"  And  you  are  great  friends  with  the  general ! "  repeated  Clara 
incredulously.     "Why,   I   did   not   think  he  had  a  friend   in 
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the  place,  save  myself.     Annie  cannot  endure  him — but  he  loves 


mer 


"Yes,"  cried  Annie,  firing  up  suddenly,  "you  humour  him 
with  little  sops  at  other  people's  expense.  You  take  him  in 
mother's  latest  papers  and  my  guava  jelly  and  fresh  ^gs.  He 
likes  you,  we  can  bear  witness ;  but  why  you  like  him  I  never 
could  make  out     Of  what  use  can  he  ever  be  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  with  an  indulgent  laugh,  "  some  day  I  may  find  a  use 
for  the  poor  old  thing.  Old  gentlemen  always  adore  me :  I  am 
all  things  to  all  men — from  eighteen  to  eighty." 

"  But  not  to  all  womeftf*  rejoined  her  sister  significantly. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  they  bore  me  too  dreadfully.  But,  my  dearest 
Annie,  what  has  rufHed  the  habitual  serenity  of  your  temper  this 
evening  ?    Toothache — ^a  tight  shoe — or  is  it  a  bill  ?  " 

Annie  was  no  match  for  Clara,  and  was  aware  of  the  fact 
She  coloured  all  over  her  face  in  ugly  patches,  and  held  her 
peace.  She  had  been  breaking  a  lance  for  Rose,  and  that  was 
all.  It  maddened  her  to  see,  distinctly  with  her  mind's  eye,  her 
sly  sister's  designs— desigfns  against  which  poor  Rose  was 
defenceless.  She  saw  them  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  looked  into 
the  little  widow's  mind.  Clara  had  age,  will,  experience  and  wit 
at  her  command.  She  had  no  scruples.  She  would  break 
Rose's  heart,  and  marry  Roger.  With  respect  to  this  last  item 
Annie's  mental  view  was  perfectly  correct ;  Mrs.  Skyler  had 
already  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  her  cousin. 

Annie  had  observed  her  sister's  eyes  slyly  going  round  the 
room,  to  note  if  any  change  had  been  made,  any  new  articles 
purchased  in  her  absence.  Suddenly  her  glance  fell  on  Jacky, 
seated  on  the  hearth-rug  with  the  air  of  a  dog  who  was  confidently 
expecting  his  dinner — and  that  a  good  one. 

"  There  is  a  dog  here  1 "  she  exclaimed  quite  tragically. 
"  Some  of  the  servants  have  let  him  in.     Oh,  do  hunt  him  out ! " 

"  It  is  my  dog,"  said  Roger  ;  "  my  dog  Jacky.  He  is  only  here 
on  sufTerance  and  his  very  best  behaviour.  My  aunt  has  kindly 
given  him  house  room." 

As  he  was  explaining  the  matter,  Mrs.  Skyler's  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  intruder  with  a  decided  squint,  and  there  was  an  expression 
on  her  face  that  boded  no  good  to  the  interloper.  She  had 
recc^nized  him  at  once  as  Rose  Yaldwin's  property,  but  made  no 
further  remark.     It  was  wiser  to  affect  entire  ignorance;  but 
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when  a  girl  gives  a  man  a  pet  dog,  it  means  a  good  deal  Mrs. 
Skyler  was  not  prepared  for  finding  that  things  had  gone  so 
far. 

After  dinner,  the  piano  remained  closed ;  for  Clara  had 
appropriated  her  cousin,  and  reclined  opposite  to  him  in  a  low> 
deep  chair,  with  her  slender,  well-shod  feet  crossed  on  a  footstool, 
fanning  herself  slowly  with  an  enormous  feather  fan.  One  of 
her  special  gifts  was  that  she  always  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
what  topic  best  pleased  her  companion  of  the  hour.  Little  filmy 
feelers  soon  told  her  all  she  wanted.  Roger  liked  India  and 
sport.  This  was  sufficient  In  an  instant  she  had  simulated  a 
sentimental  affection  for  the  land  she  had  so  cheerfully  quitted 
eight  years  previously.  In  a  short  time  her  cousin  was  made 
aware  that  she,  too,  loved  India,  and  longed  to  go  back  again  to  see 
the  dear  old  country.  Oh,  the  happy  days  she  had  spent  out  there ! 
especially  at  Simla !  And  all  her  good,  kind  friends  of  long  ago ! 
She  interlarded  her  sentences  with  Hindustani  to  emphasize  her 
enthusiasm,  and  discoursed  eloquently  of  well-known  grass 
widows,  of  celebrated  sportsmen,  of  polo  players,  and  even  of 
ponies. 

''If  I  were  once  back  again  in  that  happy  land,  do  you 
think  I  would  ever  come  home?  Nay,"  shaking  her  head 
playfully,  "  Kubbi  nay,  kubbi  nay,  kubbi  nay,"  i.e,^  Never,  never, 
never. 

("  What  terrible  falsehoods  she  is  telling !  "  thought  Annie, 
who  was  tatting  within  earshot) 

"  But  you  have  a  first-class  time  at  home,"  observed  Roger. 
"  Your  own  mistress,  and  no  ties." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  misery  of  it,"  and  she  sighed  profoundly, 
"  No  ties — no  ties." 

"  Why,  Clara,"  protested  her  sister  impatiently,  "  you  know  very 
well  you  hate  and  loathe  children,  and  have  always  said  you  were 
so  thankful " 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad  I  never  had  any  *  Butchas,' "  she  said  to  Rc^er ; 
"  for  one  never  knows  how  they  may  turn  out,  and  break  one's 
heart  It  was  of  my  dear  husband  that  I  was  thinking — but 
enough  about  myself.  Tell  me,  are  you  really  not  joking  when 
you  say  you  like  that  old  Bahahdur  next  door — do  you  mean 
it?" 

"  I  always  mean  what  I  say,"  he  answered  promptly. 
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"  How  nice !  Generally,  you  know,  '  hope  tells  a  flattering 
tale ! '  "  and  she  smiled  at  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan. 

Mrs.  Baggot,  who  was  affecting  to  read,  and  sharing  for  once 
Annie's  usual  position,  viz.,  out  in  the  cold,  got  tired  of  her  book, 
and,  bundling  up  her  things,  yawned  extravagantly  and  departed, 
leaving  Clara  weaving  spells  for  her  cousin. 

Clara  wished  Annie  would  follow  her  mother's  most  excellent 
example.  It  was  dreadful  to  have  her  sitting  there,  like  Mordecai 
the  Jew!  She  could  talk  so  much  more  freely  and  sympa- 
thetically to  Roger,  if  they  were  alone.  But  Annie  did  not 
budge. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Amongst  students  of  musical  history  the  name  of  Dr.  Bumey 
is  very  well  known.  Even  in  his  own  day  and  generation  he 
enjoyed  a  moderate  amount  of  favour  from  the  goddess  ^  Fame." 
An  intelligent  person  will  at  once  conclude  he  was  not  a  great 
genius ;  for,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  the  glorious  lot  of  the 
"  divine  maniacs  "  to  experience  poverty  and  contumely ;  to  die 
unheeded,  or  scorned  and  hated,  and  to  be  forgotten  for  half  a 
century  or  so.  TAen  posterity  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  so-and- 
so  was  a  genius,  a  ''bright  particular"  star;  he  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god  ;  every  chair  he  is  known  or  suspected  to  have  sat 
upon  is  counted  sacred  ;  the  last  pen  he  used  appears  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  very  boy  who  cleaned  his  knives, 
and  the  charwoman  who  washed  his  shirts,  is  regarded  as  a 
creature  exceptionally  favoured  by  Heaven.  Not  to  mention  the 
statues  erected  in  his  honour,  and  at  an  expenditure  that  would 
have  more  than  sufficed  to  keep  him  in  comfort  during  the  whole 
of  his  life. 

Well,  if  not  a  genius,  Dr.  Bumey  was  a  very  talented  and 
amiable  gentleman.  And  he  had  a  charming  family.  Mrs. 
Bumey,  a  sweet,  gentle  lady  of  French  extraction,  presented  her 
lord  and  master  with  six  little  Burneys,  named  respectively, 
James,  Esther,  Frances,  Susanna,  Charles  and  Charlotte — all 
more  or  less  talented..  The  boys  were  fine,  clever  fellows,  and 
one,  at  least,  inherited  his  father's  musical  talent.  The  girls  were 
quick,  and  not  over-burdened  with  sh}mess.  At  least,  this  is  true 
of  three  of  them.  The  second  daughter,  Frances,  bom  in  1752, 
was  painfully  timid  ;  she  had  no  apparent  gift,  used  her  eyes  and 
ears  far  more  than  her  tongue,  and  her  infrequent  speech  was  so 
quaint  and  old-fashioned  that  papa's  friends  called  her  the  "  Old 
Lady."  A  little  high-school  miss  of  to-day  would  call  her  a 
shocking  dunce,  because,  at  eight  years  old,  Fanny  did  not  even 
know  her  letters !    A  lady  friend  of  Mrs.  Bumey  was  talking 
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about  the  girls  to  their  mother,  and  said  something  about  "  poor 
Fanny  "  being  "  dreadfully  backward  " — said  it  rather  in  a  tone 
of  concern,  it  would  seem.  Mrs.  Burney  quietly  remarked,  "  I 
have  no  fear  for  Fanny." 

The  gentle  little  woman  objected  to  all  "  high-pressure  "  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  She  taught  them  herself  when  she 
was  well  enough,  and  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  she  died 
when  Frances  was  nine  years  old. 

By-and-by  Esther  and  Susan  were  sent  to  a  school  in  Paris.. 
"  Poor  Fanny  *'  would  not  do  much  good  there,  it  was  thought. 
Dr.  Burney  was  very  fond  of  all  his  children,  but  he  was  a  busy 
man,  and  not  very  keen  at  reading  character ;  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  understand  this  shy  little  daughter  of  his. 

Left  to  herself,  the  child  indulged  her  imagination  to  the 
utmost  She  **  made  stories,"  and  laughed  and  cried  over  them. 
She  thought  out  romantic  situations;  plotted  elopements  and 
thrilling  adventures ;  went  into  papa's  library  and  read  some  of 
the  lighter  and  easier  works  ;  and  when  her  sisters  came  home  for 
the  holidays  she  and  Susan  had  fine  times  together.  Esther  was 
a  very  charming  girl,  but  very  conversational  (not  to  call  her  a 
chatter-box),  decidedly  sociable,  with  a  love  for  music  that 
brought  her  into  notice  more  and  more.  Frances  speaks  of  her 
very  nicely,  but  the  more  retiring  Susan  was  Fanny's  pet  sister. 
This  little  "  Suzette  "  wrote  tales  when  she  was  very  small  indeed, 
and  when  Fanny,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  began  to  scribble  for  her 
own  amusement,  Susan  and  she  had  many  a  long  talk  about 
their  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines. 

Among  the  pleasantest  hours  of  their  childhood  were  those 
spent  at  the  theatre. 

Dear  old  David  Garrick  (who,  according  to  Fanny's  diary, 
could  alter  his  face  in  a  most  remarkable  manner)  used  often  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  the  little  Burneys.  He  would  have 
them  all  about  his  knees,  recite  his  very  best  until  the  house 
resounded  with  shrieks  of  delight  and  shouts  of  laughter ;  then 
he  would  get  their  father  to  allow  them  to  go  into  Mrs.  Garrick's 
box  to  "  see  the  play." 

Probably  the  theatre  did  for  Fanny  what  books  have  done  for 
others.  But  such  training  was  hardly  calculated  to  repress  the 
romance  with  which  mother  nature  had  so  plentifully  endowed 
her. 

30 
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Thanks  to  Fanny's  diary,  we  have  some  very  good  portraits  of 
Dr.  Bumey's  chief  friends.  One  gentleman  in  particular  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  better  sort  in  her.  This  was  a  Mr. 
Crisp.  His  efforts  at  dramatic  writing  having  failed,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  an  unappreciative  world  and  went  abroad.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  clever  and  cultured  man ;  and  after  his  return  to 
England,  when  he  was  forced  by  gout  and  decreased  means  to 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  much  company,  he  buried  himself 
in  a  house  at  Chesington.  The  situation  of  "  Chesington  Hall " 
in  a  great  degree  prevented  intercourse  with  the  world ;  it  was 
isolated  on  a  wild  common,  and  so  surrounded  by  pathless  fields 
that  visitors  could  not  find  it  without  a  guide.  What  a  palace 
for  a  romantic  girl !  And  Fanny  was  a  favourite  with  the  pre- 
siding genius.  She  wrote  bright,  clever,  girlish  letters  to  her 
"  Daddy  Crisp,"  as  she  called  him,  disclosing  her  strong  powers 
of  observation  and  delightful  humour. 

When  Fanny  was  sixteen.  Dr.  Burney  took  unto  himself 
another  wife.  This  lady  was  a  widow,  with  not  a  few  children  of 
her  own,  and  the  Burney  family  was  decidedly  larger  and  noisier 
for  her  advent.  She  was  a  bustling,  sociable  body,  **  with  eyes 
at  both  sides  of  her  head;"  excellent  in  many  ways,  and,  it 
appears,  quite  equal  to  her  difficult  position  as  step-mother,  but 
not  at  all  partial  to  dreams  and  romance. 

She  had  not  long  gathered  the  household  reins  into  her  capable 
hands  before  her  keen  eyes  discovered  that  Fanny  was  always 
wandering  away  by  herself;  and  one  unlucky  day,  a  portion  of 
a  story  fell  into  Mrs.  Burney's  hands.  In  those  days  women 
novelists  "  enjoyed "  a  very  poor  and  mean  reputation,  and  the 
energetic  lady  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  a  girl  in  her  charge 
wasting  her  time  in  that  way.  She  so  worked  on  her  step- 
daughter's feelings  by  vivid  pictures  of  the  obloquy  in  store  for 
her  if  she  was  ever  known  to  write  fiction,  that  Fanny  actually 
destroyed  her  whole  stock  of  prose  MSS.,  and  resolved  to  write 
no  more. 

But  genius  will  out.  And  during  the  long  hours  when  her 
hands  were  busy  with  house  and  needle  work,  the  thoughts  of 
the  embryo  authoress  were  otherwise  engaged.  Whilst  she 
polished  the  best  silver,  she  would  be  dreaming  of  old  chased 
harness  and  shields  and  golden  goblets ;  every  stitch  in  the  long 
seams  or  fanciful  embroidery  represented   some  incident  in  a 
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romance.  The  garments  she  made,  should  they  not  be  for  some 
maiden  whose  fortunes  or  misfortunes  were  greater  and  more 
romantic  than  those  of  others  ?  Finally  she  brooded  over  the 
closing  scene  in  one  of  the  perished  MSS. 

The  story  was  of  a  Caroline  Evelyn^  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man by  a  low-bred  wife.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  faithless  baronet,  "and 
survived  her  husband's  desertion  of  her  just  long  enough  to  give 
birth  to  a  female  child."  Upon  this  scene  was  founded  the  novel 
that  transformed  "  Poor  Fanny "  into  "  The  celebrated  Miss 
Burney." 

But  so  diffident  was  she,  and  so  afraid  of  being  again  discovered 
by  her  step-mother,  that  Evelina  was  completely  planned  before 
a  word  had  been  written.  Even  then  the  tale  had  to  be  com- 
mitted to  paper  in  fragments,  as  she  could  steal  a  few  moments 
now  and  then  from  observation. 

There  was  another  lion  in  the  way.  Dr.  Burney  had  fairly 
commenced  his  history  of  music  He  evidently  believed  in 
division  of  labour,  for  whilst  he  thought  and  dictated,  his 
daughters  had  to  write  and  re-write  page  after  page,  chapter  after 
chapter.  Any  one  who  has  tried  such  work  will  understand  that 
Frances  must  have  been  literally  "  constrained  "  to  write  her  own 
story,  or  she  would  hardly  have  persevered  in  "  quill-driving  "  in 
her  few  leisure  moments* 

The  style  of  the  doctor's  literary  work  must  not  be  taken  as 
being  at  all  representative  of  his  speech.  The  every-day  talk  of 
the  Burney  family  was  very  free  and  easy,  and  slang  terms  were 
in  frequent  requisition.  It  was  what  a  school-girl  would  de- 
nominate "  jolly,"  and  the  worthy  doctor  covered  this  defect  by 
using  pompous  and  rather  high-flown  English.  Apart  from  his 
style,  the  practice  in  transcribing,  the  experience  of  the  ways  of 
editors  and  publishers,  was  excellent  training  for  the  demure  little 
authoress. 

In  1770,  Dr.  Burney  went  abroad  to  gather  materials  for  his 
book.  His  estimable  spouse  was  occupied  in  preparing  a  house 
in  Queen  Square  for  their  habitatipn,  so  Miss  Fanny  had  some 
little  time  free  for  dreams  and  literary  work. 

Two  years  later  papa  went  away  again,  and  Fanny  went  to 
stay  with  Daddy  Crisp. 

The  Chesington  house  was  one  of  those  delightful  old  places 
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which  contain  numerous  quiet  little  comers  and  out-of-the-way 
rooms.  Frances  would  amuse  the  old  gentleman  with  her  lively 
chatter,  read  with  him,  walk  with  him,  and  then,  having  plenty 
of  time  at  her  own  disposal  in  this  Liberty  Hall,  she  would  retire 
to  one  of  these  little  rooms,  her  pen  would  fly  over  the  paper,  and 
by  the  time  papa  came  back  my  lady  had  finished  her  book. 

Then  came  the  misery  of  another  removal.  This  time  to  No. 
I,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  Not  a  very  respectable 
neighbourhood  now.  The  children  playing  in  the  gutter  do 
not  remind  one  of  the  Cherubs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  We 
need  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  squalor  and  dirt  of  the  St. 
Martin's  Street  of  to-day  that  we  may  imagine  it  a  place  of  good 
repute,  with  coroneted  carriages  driving  up  and  down  and 
stopping  at  various  doors,  attracting  from  the  pedestrians 
scarcely  more  than  a  curious  glance,  for  they  were  nearly  as 
common  there  as  now  in  Grosvenor  Place.  In  that  locality  lived 
Sir  Joshua,  the  sculptor  Nollekens,  Abyssinian  Bruce,  who  had 
just  come  back  from  his  travels,  the  learned  Mrs.  Ord  and 
others,  and  the  house  occupied  by  the  Burneys  had  once  been 
the  dwelling  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Burney's  "  History "  had  made  him 
famous.  Every  Thursday  evening  he  gave  informal  concerts,  to 
which  many  of  the  upper  ten  were  glad  to  receive  an  invitation 
The  best  artists  of  the  day  were  glad  to  play  and  sing  for  him, 
for,  not  unnaturally,  they  regarded  him  as  the  dispenser  of 
musical  fame.  Fanny  was  then  at  an  age  to  delight  in  such 
society.  Sir  Joshua  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  she  must 
have  grown  out  of  her  extreme  shyness,  for  we  hear  of  her 
chatting  vivaciously  enough  with  celebrated  people. 

In  the  capacity  of  musical  professor.  Dr.  Burney  became 
acquainted  with  the  Thrales,  of  Streatham,  and,  through  them, 
with  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  great  man  came  to  pay  the  Burney  family  a  visit.  Fanny 
told  Daddy  Crisp  all  about  it,  and  the  great  animation  with 
which  the  letter  was  written  must  be  our  apology  for  inserting  it 
here: 

**  My  Dearest  Mr.  Crisp, 

"  My  father  seemed  well  pleased  at  my  returning  to  my 
time,  so  that  is  no  small  consolation  and  pleasure  to  me  for  the 
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pain  of  quitting  you.  So  now  to  our  Thursday  morning  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  according  to  my  promise.'  We  were  all — by  we,  I  mean 
Suzette,  Charlotte  and  I — in  a  twitter  from  violent  expectation 
and  curiosity  for  the  sight  of  this  monarch  of  books  and  authors. 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  Miss  Owen  and  Mr.  Seward  came 
long  before  Lexiphanes.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  ...  .  excessively  agree- 
able. I  liked  her  in  everything  except  her  entrance  into  th-^ 
room,  which  was  rather  florid  and  flourishing,  as  who  should  say, 
*  It's  I !  No  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Thrale ! '  However,  all  that 
ostentation  wore  off  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  which  lasted  the 
whole  morning ;  and  you  could  not  have  helped  liking  her  .... 
The  conversation  was  supported  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  as 
usual  when  II  Signor  Padrone  is  at  home ;  but  I  can  write  you 
none  of  it  as  I  was  still  in  the  same  twitter,  twitter,  twitter,  I 
have  acknowledged,  to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  Nothing  could  have 
heightened  my  impatience  —  unless  Pope  could  have  been 
brought  to  life  again — or,  perhaps,  perhaps,  Shakespeare ! 

"  This  confab,  was  broken  up  by  a  duet  between  your  Hettina 
and  ....  Suzette  ....  who  escaped  much  fright,  for  she  .  .  . 
had  no  musical  critics  to  encounter  in  Mrs.  Thrale  ....  or  Miss 
Owen,  who  know  not  a  flat  from  a  sharp,  nor  a  crotchet  from  a 
quaver.  But  every  knowledge  is  not  given  to  everybody — 
except  to  two  gentle  wights  of  my  acquaintance:  the  one 
commonly  hight  II  Padre,  and  the  other  II  Dadda.  Do  you 
know  any  such  sort  of  people,  sir  ?  Well,  in  the  midst  of  this 
performance  ....  Dr.  Johnson  was  announced !  .  .  .  .  Every- 
body rose  to  do  him  honour,  and  he  returned  the  attention  with 
the  most  formal  courtesy.  My  father  then,  having  welcomed 
him  with  the  warmest  respect,  whispered  to  him  that  music  was 
going  forward,  which  he  would  not,  my  father  thinks,  have  found 
out ;  and,  placing  him  on  the  best  seat  vacant,  told  his  daughters 
to  go  on  with  the  duet;  while  Dr.  Johnson,  intently  rolling 
towards  them  one  eye — for  they  say  he  does  not  see  with  the 
other — made  a  grave  nod  and  gave  a  dignified  motion  with  one 

hand  in  silent  approvance  of  the  proceeding He  is  .  .  . 

very  ill-favoured,  yet  he  has  naturally  a  noble  figure  ;  tall,  stout, 
grand,  and  authoritative ;  but  he  stoops  horribly  ....  his 
mouth  is  continually  opening  and  shutting  as  if  he  were  chewing 
something ;  he  has  a  singular  method  of  twirling  his  fingers  and 
twisting  his  hands  ;  his  vast  body  is  in  constant  agitation  .... 
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his  feet  are  never  a  moment  quiet,  and  his  whole  person  looked 
often  as  if  it  were  going  to  roll  itself,  quite  voluntarily,  from  his 

chair  to  the  floor His  dress  ....  was  as  much  out  of 

the  common  road  as  his  figure He  is  shockingly  near- 
sighted ....  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  pianoforte  and  then  bent 
down  his  nose  over  the  keys  to  examine  them  and  the  four  hands 
at  work  upon  them,  till  poor  Hetty  and  Susan  hardly  knew  how 
to  play  on,  for  fear  of  touching  his  phiz ;  ....  his  attention  was 
not  to  be  drawn  off  two  minutes  longer  from  the  books,  to  which 
he  now  strided  his  way  ....  At  last,  fixing  upon  something 
that  happened  to  hit  his  fancy,  he  took  it  down  ;  and,  standing 
aloof  from  the  company,  which  he  seemed  clean  and  clear  to 
forget,  he  began  ....  composedly  to  read  to  himself ;  and  as 
intently  as  if  he  had  been  alone  in  his  own  study.  We  were  all 
excessively  provoked,  for  we  were  languishing,  fretting,  expiring 
to  hear  him  talk — not  to  see  him  read  I 

"  My  sister  played  another  duet  ....  when  it  was  over,  Mrs. 
Thrale  said :  *  Pray,  Dr.  Burney,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
what  that  song  was,  and  whose,  which  Savoi  sang  last  night  at 
Bach's  concert,  and  which  you  did  not  hear  ? ' 

**My  father  ....  anxious  to  draw  Dr.  Johnson  into  con- 
versation ....  ventured  to  interrupt  him  with  Mrs.  Thrale's 
conjuring  request  relative  to  Bach's  concert.  The  Doctor  .... 
good-naturedly  put  away  his  book,  and,  see-sawing,  with  a  very 
humorous  smile,  drolly  repeated :  *  Bach,  sir  ?  Bach's  concert  ? 
And  pray,  sir,  who  is  Bach?  Is  he  a  piper?'  You  may 
imagine  what  exclamations  followed  such  a  question.  Mrs. 
Thrale  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  nature  of  the  concert, 
and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Bach  .... 

**  *  Pray,  madam,*  said  he,  *  what  is  the  expense  for  all  this  ?  * 

"  *  Oh,*  answered  she,  *  the  expense  is  much  trouble  and  solici- 
tion  to  obtain  a  subscriber's  ticket,  or  else,  half-a-guinea.' 

**  *  Trouble  and  solicitation,'  he  replied,*  I  will  have  nothing  to 

do  with  ;  but,  if  it  be  so  fine,  I  would  be  willing  to  give ' 

he  hesitated,  and  then  finished  with — *  eighteenpence.' " 

A  lively  picture  of  **  Lexiphanes."  He  became  very  fond  of 
his  '*  little  Burney,"  as  he  called  her,  and  they  were  friends  till 
his  death. 

At  last,  when  Miss  Burney  was  twenty-six,  encouraged  by  her 
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sisters  and  stimulated  by  her  father*s  success,  she  ventured  to 
publish  Evelina,  But  this  was  too  important  a  step  to  be 
taken  without  Dr.  Bumey's  knowledge.  Seizing  a  propitious 
moment — ^trust  daughters  for  knowing  the  best  time  to  make  a 
request ! — she  asked  him,  would  he  object  to  her  printing  a  little 
book  she  had  written  ?  He  should  have  no  trouble  about  it ; 
brother  Charles  would  manage  it  all  for  her,  and  she  would  not 
disclose  her  name. 

"  Poor  Fanny  "  had  written  a  book  ? 

The  worthy  doctor  could  not  believe  his  ears !  Oh,  of  course 
it  was  only  a  girl's  ambition,  he  would  hear  no  more  of  it,  and 
he  laughingly  gave  his  consent,  and  did  not  even  ask  the  title. 
What  a  glorious  lack  of  curiosity ! 

Picture  his  astonishment  when,  in  1778,  Evelina  was  read 
and  praised  on  all  sides. 

The  three  girls,  Fanny,  Susan,  and  Charlotte,  had  endless  fun 
over  the  laudations  and  criticisms  that  reached  their  ears. 
Suspicion  never  for  one  moment  pointed  to  the  real  authoress. 
Johnson  had  praised  the  book ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had 
"  forgotten  his  dinner  while  engrossed  with  her  story ;  "  and  the 
great  Burke  "had  sat  up  all  night  to  finish  it."  When  the 
authorship  of  the  book  was  announced,  the  shy,  retiring  young 
woman  suffered  considerably.  No  more  quiet  days  now  for 
Fanny.  She  went  into  society,  f^ted  and  congratulated  every- 
where, and,  when  the  first  shock  of  new  introductions  had  worn 
off",  enjoyed  it  all  mightily. 

She  records  nearly  all  the  compliments  paid  her,  naturally 
enough.  But  they  are  recorded  in  her  diary,  and  in  letters  to 
those  who  fully  shared  in  her  delight,  and  it  were  unfair  to  argue 
inordinate  vanity  from  the  naive  expression  of  it  therein. 

We  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  story  of  Cinderella  as  a  fairy- 
tale, /.  ^.,  as  an  impossibility.  Yet  the  change  in  Miss  Fanny's 
life  was  almost  as  great.  The  fairy  Success  had  transformed  her 
position  from  that  of  the  somewhat  despised  girl  to  that  of  the 
almost  worshipped  novelist.  Such  things  do  happen,  though  not 
every  ambitious  Cinderella  is  favoured  by  the  fairy. 

Frances  was,  perhaps,  most  astonished  at,  and  pleased  with 
Sheridan's  notice.  He  and  Sir  Joshua  pressed  her  to  write  a 
comedy,  but  when  she  had  complied  with  their  wish,  Mr.  Crisp 
showed  her  that  it  was  too  imitative  and  ''pale  "  to  be  put  on  the 
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stage.  After  an  enormous  success  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
endure  with  patience  an  adverse  criticism ;  and  the  sweetness 
and  frank  good-humour  with  which  Fanny  took  this  defeat  was 
no  small  proof  that  the  praise  had  not  spoilt  her. 

In  1 780  we  find  her  again  wielding  the  pen.  But  she  seems  not 
to  have  had  the  same  constraint  upon  her ;  for,  apparently,  little 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  next  spring,  when  she  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  whose  husband  had  just  died.  If  she 
had  leisure  moments,  Fanny  must  have  otherwise  employed 
them,  for  Mr.  Crisp  fidgeted  and  the  doctor  worried — her  literary 
career  was  being  spoilt — she  was  idling  away  her  time.  When 
was  the  new  novel  going  to  appear  ?  It  was  well  to  keep  her 
name  before  the  public,  &c.,  &c.,  and  at  last  the  eccentric  Crisp 
descended  on  the  Streatham  house  in  propriA  persond^  captured 
Miss  Fanny  and  shut  her  up  in  Chesington  Hall,  with  grim  orders 
to  write  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  In  1782  she  went  home  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  her  sister  Susan,  but  Dr.  Burney  did  not 
let  her  go  again  into  society  until  she  had  finished  the  proof- 
sheets  of  her  book. 

After  Cecilia  was  published,  Burke  asked  for  an  intro- 
duction. He  had  already  written  Fanny  a  discriminating  letter 
of  congratulation — the  very  crowning-point  of  her  literary 
career. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Miss  Burney  lost  three  of  her  most 
valued  friends.  Mr.  Crisp  died  in  '83  ;  Mrs.  Thrale  contracted 
what  many  people  considered  a  foolish  marriage,  and  the  friend- 
ship was  broken  ;  and  in  '84  dear  old  Dr.  Johnson  died — losses 
which  greatly  affected  the  authoress  as  well  as  the  woman. 

Amongst  the  ladies  with  whom  Fanny  was  most  intimate  was 
a  Mrs.  Delany,  a  great  favourite  with  the  Royal  Family,  and  a 
friend  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland.  This  latter  great 
personage  came  to  see  the  author  of  Cecilia — a  visit  interest- 
ing only  because  the  little  Miss  Burney  felt  greatly  flattered 
thereby.  She  was  eager  for  praise,  thankful  for  notice,  and 
although  capable  of  worshipping  goodness  and  intellect  even 
when  it  bore  no  aristocratic  seal,  she  was  yet  a  worshipper  of 
rank,  and  the  duchess  was  of  course  a  very  grand  person 
indeed.  We  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  our  advanced  theo- 
ries, our  socialism,  our  "  brotherhoods  "  and  what  not — we  who, 
acting  in  accordance  with  our  exalted  ideas,  are  as  courteous  to 
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a  shop-woman  as  to  a  duchess — we  can  smile  pitifully,  from  our 
superior  height,  upon  this  foolish  and  ancient  prejudice  of  little 
Miss  Burney*s.  During  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor, 
Fanny  met  the  king  and  queen.  We  have  from  her  own  pen 
an  amusing  and  graphic  account  of  her  informal  interview.  Con- 
fused and  embarrassed  though  she  was,  she  evidently  pleased 
George  III.  and  his  consort,  for  a  year  later  they  offered  her  a 
post  at  court.  Dr.  Burney  was  flattered.  Not  being  a  rich 
man,  he  probably  looked  upon  the  salary  of  ;^200  with  eyes  of 
a  wise  man  of  the  world,  not  by  any  means  taking  in  all  that 
the  change  of  life  would  mean  to  his  daughter.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Miss  Burney  entered  upon  her  duties  as  Second 
Keeper  of  the  Robes  in  June,  1786. 

And  now  came  a  most  trying  time  for  poor  Fanny.  She  had 
to  rise  early  and  retire  late ;  to  feel  that  her  time  was  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  another ;  to  bend  her  attention  and  energies  to 
little  feminine  duties  that  her  soul  abhorred,  and  for  which  her 
extreme  nervousness  greatly  unfitted  her.  She  had  practically 
to  renounce  her  friends,  for  very  limited  were  the  guests  allowed 
to  visit  one  in  her  position.  She  had  to  associate  with  the 
equerries  and  other  court  officials,  among  whom  intellect  and 
good  sense  were  far  from  being  a  drug  in  the  market ;  and  to 
crown  her  trials,  her  companion  in  office,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
was  a  selfish,  overbearing  woman,  and  made  the  lives  of  those 
round  her  well-nigh  unbearable. 

Miss  Burney  was  in  office  for  nearly  five  years.  Her  diary 
gives  a  very  good  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  king  and 
queen.  By-the-way,  why  is  it  that  we  like  to  peep  into  the 
home-life  of  famous  people  ?  Is  it  not,  in  part,  because  we  would 
realize  that  the  hero  is  indeed  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves ?  That  behind  all  the  outward  show,  behind  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  his  public  appearance,  underneath  and  at  the  heart 
of  so  much  that  is  unattainable  for  us,  there  are  the  same  needs 
and  affections,  the  same  aspirations — in  short,  there  is  the  sime 
humanity  ?  Also,  perhaps — ^but  this  would  be  a  woman's  motive 
rather  than  a  man's — because  we  desire  that,  in  private^  the 
hero  shall  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  his  public 
work  has  excited.  For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  let  us  hope 
the  desire  to  seek  (out  the  failings  of  greatness,  and  gloat  oveir 
them,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  base. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  novels  of  Franc2S  Bumey,  in 
her  diary  she  holds  us  captive,  and  introduces  to  us  living  people, 
with  just  the  truth  and  charm  that  made  Evelina  one  of  the 
books  of  the  day.  True,  she  records  the  compliments  that  were 
paid  her ;  the  homage  she  received  from  "  great "  people,  and 
other  things  that  might  lay  her  open  to  the  charge  of  egotism  ; 
but  we  foi^ve  her,  partly  because  we  are  interested  in  her,  and 
partly  because  there  is  so  much  of  clever,  bright  narrative ;  such 
truthful  presentation  of  men  like  Burke,  Johnson,  Sheridan, 
Warren  Hastings  and  Reynolds ;  such  delightful  humour,  and 
even  touches  of  satire. 

But  we  must  come  back  to  Fanny's  life  at  court. 

In  spite  of  extreme  nervousness  in  the  royal  presence  and  the 
uncongeniatity  of  the  life,  she  grew  really  attached  to  the  queen, 
and  shared  in  the  terrible  anxiety  and  grief  occasioned  by  the 
king's  first  attack  of  lunacy.  The  Royal  Family  travelled 
about  a  good  deal  (in  England),  and  of  course  Fanny  went 
with  them.  But  she  called  the  court  her  "  prison,"  and,  her 
health  giving  way  utterly  before  five  years  were  over,  she  was 
obliged  to  retire.  The  queen  finally  dismissed  her  in  1791,  and 
although  Fanny  was  delighting  in  the  prospect  of  her  freedom, 
she  wept  when  the  time  came.  She  was  very  emotional,  and  her 
feelings  were  deeper  than  her  intellect.  Rather  like  her  heroines 
in  this  respect !  She  '*  was  unable  even  to  look  at  the  king  when 
he  came  to  say  *  good-bye.' "  She  had  a  pension  of  £,\QO  per 
annum,  in  consideration  of  her  faithfulness,  and  of  having,  as  the 
king  put  it,  **  given  up  so  many  years  of  her  pen." 

After  a  long  easy  tour  with  Mrs.  Ord,  during  which  Fanny 
comparatively  r^ained  her  health,  she  settled  once  more  in 
London,  and  wrote  two  tragedies,  only  one  of  which  was  put  on 
the  stage  three  years  later,  and  proved  a  total  failure.  Miss 
Burney's  style  was  too  bright  and  sparkling  for  tragedy,  and  in 
attempting  it,  she  plainly  mistook  her  vocation.  Had  Mr.  Crisp 
been  still  alive,  her  hours  of  work  might  not  have  been  wasted. 

After  this  disappointment,  she  seems  to  have  led  a  very  indolent 
life  for  a  while.  In  the  autumn,  she  became  acquainted  with 
several  distinguished  French  refugees;  and  in  January,  1793, 
while  staying  with  friends  at  Juniper,  Hall,  she  met  Madame  de 
Stael,  Talleyrand  and  others. 

During  this  visit,  our  little  authoress   met  her  fate  in   M 
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d'Arblay,  an  impecunious,  exiled  French  general,  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and  speaking  German,  Italian  and  English  as  well  as  his 
own  language.  Dr.  Bumey  strongly  disapproved  of  the  match, 
but  was  finally  persuaded  to  yield,  and  the  happy  couple  were 
married  in  July. 

Then  came  a  short  period  of  "  love  in  a  cottage,"  both  mon- 
sieur and  madame  being  very  happy.  When  a  little  son 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  brilliant  authoress  had  quite  settled 
into  the  quietude  of  country  domestic  life.  She  wrote  one  or 
two  small  things.  But,  alas !  her  brightness  was  waning,  and  a 
peculiarly  laboured  style  taking  its  place.  Her  third  novel, 
Camilla^  published  by  subscription,  was  not  nearly  such  a 
success  as  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  been.  Seeley — who  has 
edited  a  charming  volume  on  "  Fanny  Burney  and  Her  Friends  " 
— thinks  that  her  English  was  chiefly  ruined  by  her  great  neglect 
of  reading  and  literary  society,  and  by  untoward  family 
influences.  However,  the  first  edition  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds 
M.  d'Arblay  built  a  house  near  Dorking,  and  called  it  Camilla 
Cottage.  There  the  three  lived  in  quiet  happiness,  until  the 
enormous  price  of  provisions  forced  them,  in  1 801,  to  make 
some  change.  They  went  to  France,  but  their  circumstances 
gradually  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  they  had  to  live  upon 
£,62  IDS.  per  annum  I  On  account  of  the  war,  communication 
with  England  was  precarious,  and  all  remittances  were  stopped, 
so  that  Fanny's  annuity  could  no  longer  reach  her. 

In  181 1,  she  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  On  her  recovery,  she 
escaped  to  England  with  her  son,  taking  with  her  the  half- 
finished  MS.  of  The  Wanderer^  or  Female  Difficulties,  Not- 
withstanding the  ill-success  of  Camilla,  the  first  edition  was 
bought  up  before  publication  ;  but  there  was  not  a  trace  in  it  of 
the  sprightliness  and  light,  lively  wit  that  had  ensured  the 
enormous  success  of  her  first  novel. 

Madame  d'Arblay's  son  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1814,  M.  d'Arblay  and  his  wife  were  again 
together  in  Paris.  Soon,  rumours  of  coming  danger  reached 
them,  and  a  passport  was  taken  for  Frances  in  case  of  emergency. 
Only  a  few  hours  before  Napoleon  re-entered  Paris,  she  escaped 
to  Brussels,  where  she  was  presently  joined  by  her  husband. 
The  diary  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  excitement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo. 
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The  General,  now  over  60  years  of  age,  was  severely  wounded. 
and  finding  himself  placed  on  the  retired  list,  obtained  permission 
to  settle  in  England  with  his  wife.     He  died  at  Bath  in  18 18. 

Madame  d' Arblay  then  settled  in  Piccadilly,  seeing  few  people 
outside  her  own  family ;  amongst  those  few,  however,  were  the 
poet  Rogers  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  She  again  busied  herself 
with  writing;  this  time,  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey.  The 
style  is  frequently  heavy  and  wearisome  to  a  degree ;  but  the 
Memoirs  are  valuable  for  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  most 
noted  of  her  father's  friends. 

Her  son's  death  deprived  her  of  her  remaining  support ;  and 
three  years  later,  at  the  ripe  age  of  88,  Madame  herself  died  at 
Bath. 

Frances  Bumey  and  Madame  d'Arblay  are  almost  like  two 
distinct  persons.  Quick  feelings,  a  strong  emotional  nature, 
faithfulness  and  diffidence — these  are  qualifications  common  to 
both ;  but  there,  perhaps,  the  likeness  ends. 

Fanny  was  bright,  sparkling ;  flashes  of  wit  scintillated  from 
her  pen  as  sunlight  flashes  back  from  polished  metal,  and  her 
style  was  crisp  and  flowing. 

Madame  d'Arblay  was  sombre  ;  her  marriage,  and  some  years 
of  uneventful  happiness,  acted  as  an  extinguisher  to  her  wit ; 
and  her  style  was  so  "  stilted "  that'  it  is  difficult  to  read  her 
writings.  Altogether,  the  favourite  of  Johnson,  Reynolds  and 
Burke  was  a  much  more  interesting  character  than  the  wife  of 
the  French  general.  Though  never  looking  at  things  deeply,  her 
affection  saved  her  from  shallowness ;  and  in  bidding  her  good- 
bye, we  remember  her,  not  as  Madame  d'Arblay,  but  as  Fanny 
Bumey,  in  all  the  brightness  of  her  girlhood. 

A.  Y.  L. 
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Sal  Green  was  not  at  all  pretty ;  her  nose  was  too  snub  and  her 
mouth  was  too  wide  and  prominent  to  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste  ; 
moreover  she  generally  had  a  black  smear  across  her  face,  and 
her  hair  was  always  uncombed,  and  her  dress  in  holes,  and  her 
apron  soiled.  But  to  Gus  she  was  beautiful.  Why  he  admired 
her,  or  when  he  began  to  admire  her,  he. hardly  knew.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  ever  so  long  since  he  had  begun  to  watch  for 
her,  and  to  hope,  when  he  turned  down  Paradise  Street,  that 
she  would  be  standing,  arms  akimbo,  at  her  door.  Twice  every 
day  Gus  passed  that  door,  and  about  three  times  in  a  week  Sal 
would  be  standing  there.  For  a  long  time  she  never  noticed  him  ; 
generally,  she  looked  vaguely  over  his  head  ;  occasionally,  she 
laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh,  my  !  "  When  she  did  this,  Gus  was  in 
Heaven  ;  he  was  only  a  dirty,  ragged  little  creature  of  fifteen,  and 
he  had  no  idea  that  Sal  Green  was  ugly  and  untidy. 

One  day,  when  he  was  passing,  she  caught  his  eye,  and  looked 
at  him  good-humouredly.     • 

"  WuU,  young  shaver,  wot  d'yer  look  at -me  for  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  'Cos  y'er  s'  awful  'andsome,"  he  replied  promptly. 

"  Yer  young  fool !  "  she  returned. 

But  she  did  not  speak  angrily,  and  after  that  she  showed  her- 
self more  frequently,  till  it  came  to  pass  that  she  was  at  the  door 
at  least  seven  times  in  the  week,  not  counting  Sunday,  when  Gus 
didn't  go  to  work,  but  lay  all  day  in  his  bed,  like  a  dog  in  his 
kennel. 

Sometimes  Sal  had  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in  her  hand, 
and  at  such  times  she  would  laugh  loud  and  with  good-nature, 
and  give  it  to  Gus,  or  a  half-eaten  apple  out  of  her  pocket,  or  a 
few  nuts.  And  she  always  smiled,  and  sometimes  she  said, 
"  Wull,  yer  impudence  ! "  which  caused  Gus  to  grin  with  delight ; 
for  one  likes  to  be  called  by  any  jocular  and  endearing  epithet 
by  one's  divinity.  To  Gus,  poor  little  fellow,  life  had  become 
quite  sweet,  and  he  didn't  mind  cuffs  and  hard  work  and  abuse, 
nor  even  cold  and  hunger  and  his  terrible  cough,  so  long  as  he 
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could  always  think  of  how  Sal  had  greeted  him  a  few  hours 
before,  and  of  how  she  would  certainly  greet  him  again  a  few 
hours  later.  He  was  a  poor,  undergrown  little  specimen  of 
humanity,  ragged  and  almost  barefoot,  with  lank  dirty  hair  and 
a  thin  dirty  face,  and  his  one  eye  (the  light  of  the  other  had  been 
extinguished  years  ago  in  a  drunken  quarrel  between  his  step- 
father and  his  mother)  blinking  and  blood-shot ;  this  one  poor 
eye  was  always  weak  and  inflamed,  but  it  could  look  at  Sal,  and 
that  was  all  that  Gus  cared  about 

All  day  Gus  ran  errands  for  a  drunken  greengrocer  and  his 
ill-tempered  wife,  and  at  night  he  crept  to  his  place  and  lay  there, 
very  often  bruised  and  sore,  always  hungry  and  always  coughing. 
The  greengrocer  didn't  pay  him  much.  But  Gus  made  no  com- 
plaint ;  he  lived  somehow,  and  he  didn't  know  that  some  other 
boys  lived  better.  His  home  was  nowhere.  Where  he  slept  was 
under  some  door-steps,  and  for  this  vile  lodging  he  paid  rent,  a 
shilling  a  week,  because  he  came  there  r^^larly ;  it  would  have 
been  twopence  a  night,  if  he  had  only  occupied  it  now  and  then. 
It  wasn't  a  nice  place  to  sleep  in  ;  if  he  crept  in  head  foremost, 
he  was  almost  suffocated,  and  his  feet  were  so  cold  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  lost  them,  and  if  he  went  in  feet  first,  his  head  was  out 
in  the  air  and  he  shivered  and  coughed  badly.  But  this  attitude 
had  its  advantages ;  for  if  it  wasn't  foggy  or  cloudy,  he  could  see 
the  sky,  and  sometimes  the  moon  looked  down  upon  him,  and 
sometimes  he  could  discern  a  pale  twinkling  star  high  above  him. 
Gus  hadn't  physiology  enough  to  know  that  sleeping  with  his 
head  out  of  doors  increased  his  cough,  but  he  had  sentiment 
enough  to  know  that  the  sight  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  filled 
him  with  thoughts  of  Sal ;  so  he  mostly  chose  the  latter  position, 
and  when  he  slept  he  sometimes  dreamed  that  Sal  came  and 
looked  at  him. 

Every  Saturday,  when  he  got  his  meagre  wage,  he  bethought 
him  what  he  could  buy  for  Sal,  and  sometimes  he  spared  sixpence 
half-penny  for  a  bright-coloured  neckerchief,  and  sometimes 
fourpence  for  a  rare  lot  of  Turkish  Delight,  and  even  if  he  was 
very  very  hungry,  he  expended  at  least  twopence  on  goodies ; 
and  twopence  isn't  so  little  when  one's  wage  is  only  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  one  has  to  pay  a  shilling 
of  it  for  one's  bed.  He  took  to  buying  these  little  offerings 
of  a  Saturday  night,  and  treasuring  them  up  all  Sunday  and 
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bringing  them  to  Sal  on  Monday  morning ;  she  always  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  door  on  Monday  mornings  now,  and  when 
Gus  made  his  rude  offering,  she  would  say, "  Wull,  y'er  a  bloomin' 
kid,  y'er,"  and  if  the  gift  were  goodies,  she  would  take  one  and 
give  it  to  him  back.  At  such  times,  when  Gus  had  eaten  what 
Sal's  sluttish  fingers  had  touched,  he  felt  that  he  had  fared  well. 
There  was  romance  about  the  shrunken,  blear-eyed  boy. 

"*E's  a  silly,"  said  the  children  who  prowled  about  in  his 
vicinity.     But^  the  other  boys  never  robbed  him,  because  they  said 

he  fought  like  a   d d  gin'ral.     There  was  something  odd 

about  him,  certainly. 

"  Wot  makes  yer  s'  queer  ?  "  Sal  asked  him  one  day. 

"  Dunno,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  The  t'other  fellers  'ud  knock  a  gal  down,  soon's  look  at  'er," 
continued  Sal.  "  There's- Jem  Bolt — 'e's  never  give  me  anythink 
in  *s  life — not  'e! — ^wants  all  'is  money  for  'baccy  an'  drink. 
Wot's  yer  up  ter,  Gus  ?  " 

"  Dunno,"  repeated  Gus. 

He  didn't  know  that  he  was  gentler  than  his  kind.  How  should 
he  ?  He  knew  nothing ;  he  only  followed  a  blind  instinct,  and 
the  blind  instinct  bade  him  be  good  to  Sal. 

One  evening,  Sal  stood  on  her  doorstep  as  usual,  with  her  fringe 
in  curl  papers  and  her  toes  bursting  out  of  her  shoes.  When  Gus 
appeared  she  took  a  step  to  meet  him,  and  held  out  a  piece  of 
cold  pudding.  Gus  took  it,  grinning.  He  was  hungry,  and  the 
pudding  looked  substantial.  Moreover,  his  heart  was  hungry, 
too,  and  Sal's  thick  red  fingers  had  held  the  tempting  morsel. 

"  Gus,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  him  as  he  munched. 

"  Yus,  Sal,"  returned  he. 

"  Yer  thinks  me  'andsome,  Gus,  don't  yer  ?  "  she  said. 

Gus  nodded. 

"  Blazin'  'andsome,"  he  said. 

"  S'pose  as  some  'un  said  I  wam't,  Gus  ?  " 

"  S'pose  as  'e's  a  born  fool,  Sal." 

"  Jem  Bolt,  'f  do,"  said  the  girl  energetically. 

''  'Im  I "  exclaimed  Gus. 

"  Yus.  'Im  as  I  walks  with,"  said  Sal.  "  'E's  bin  an'  throwed 
me  over — 'e  says  Liz  Slater,  she's  got  bigger  eyes  nor  me." 

Gus  looked  at  her  adoringly. 

"  'Im  ! "  he  ejaculated  again. 
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"'Im/' she  said. 

"  ril  fight  'im,"  said  Gus. 

"  Yer  I "  she  said.  **  Yer  little  gamecock,  yer  1  Why  Jem  'ud 
kill  yer !  'E's  six  foot  'igh  an'  'is  'and's  'eavy.  'E'd  kill  a  little 
sparrer  like  yer  an'  not  wink  'is  eye." 

"  I'll  fight  'im,"  reiterated  Gus. 

"  Would  yer  ?  "  she  inquired  admiringly. 

"  Where's  'e  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  'Xpects  at  the  *  Jai^e.' "  . 

"  An'  wot's  'e  like,  Sal  ?  " 

"  'E's  fair,  with  a  thin  beard  an'  'is  front  tooth  knocked  out. 
An'  'e  drink  gin,  Gus." 

Gus  nodded  and  prepared  to  move  on,  but  Sal  stood  in  his 
way,  fumbling  in  her  pocket.  Presently  she  drew  from  thence  a 
halfpenny. 

"  Yer  might  want  a  drink  o'  summut,"  she  said,  proffering  it. 

But  Gus  shook  his  rough  head. 

"  I  dun'  want  yer  'alfp'ny,"  he  said,  and  he  went  away  quickly. 

Jem  Bolt  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  "  George,"  drinking  gin.  He 
was  a  tall,  fair  young  man,  with  a  gap  in  his  teeth  and  a  spotty 
skin  and  a  ragged  beard.  His  face  was  neither  good,  nor  hand- 
some, nor  clever  ;  nevertheless,  Sal  Green  had  been  pleased  with 
his  attentions  and  vexed  when  he  discontinued  them,  and  her 
rival,  Liz  Slater,  had  been  absolutely  triumphant  when  his 
affections  had  been  transferred  from  Sal  to  herself. 

"  I  tell  yer,  as  true  's  Gospel,"  Jem  was  saying. 

But  his  asseveration  was  cut  short.  Suddenly,  the  door  of  the 
public-house  opened  and  a  ragged  little  figure  rushed  in  and 
dashed  at  Jem  and  smote  him.  In  his  surprise,  Jem  staggered 
and  spilt  his  gin.  He  uttered  a  hideous  oath.  The  other  men 
laughed. 

**  Wot's  the  young  'un  up  ter  now  ? "  he  said  angrily,  and 
he  took  Gus  in  his  two  strong  hands  and  flung  him  into  a  comer. 
Gus  lay  there  for  three  or  four  minutes,  panting  wildly,  and 
blinking  with  his  one  eye.  But  he  wasn't  done  for.  There  was 
a  manhood  in  the  child,  and  presently  he  rose  and  rushed  at  Jem 
£^in. 

"  Yer  throwed  over  Sal  Green,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth, 
and  the  other  fellows  roared. 

Then  there  was  a  short  fight    Naturally  it  couldn't  be  long. 
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the  odds  being  so  absolutely  in  the  man's  favour.  But  the  boy 
had  pluck,  and  though,  after  a  few  moments,  Jem  got  him 
between  his  knees  and  punished  him  fearfully,  before  that  favour- 
able moment  arrived  Gus  had  leaped  at  his  antagonist  like  a  wild 
cat  and  had  hit  at  him  with  all  the  force  of  his  puny  body,  once, 
and  again,  and  even  again.  Then  it  was  over.  The  boy  uttered 
no  cry,  and  the  other  men  looked  on  while  Jem  Bolt  raised  his 
heavy  hand  over  and  over  again.  Finally,  he  threw  the  senseless 
boy  into  the  comer  from  whence  he  had  emerged  so  bravely,  and 
paused  to  wipe  his  own  face.  It  was  streaming  with  blood  and 
the  gap  in  his  mouth  was  wider.  Positively  the  boy  had  knocked 
out  the  other  front  tooth. 

There  was  plenty  of  talk  about  the  one-sided  encounter,  but 
no  one  spoke  to  Gus  or  even  looked  at  him,  and  the  boy  lay 
motionless  where  he  had  been  flung — he  was  quite  unconscious. 

"  Fancies  as  *ow  I've  dished  'im  inter  th*  middle  o'  nex'  week," 
said  Jem  grimly,  wiping  his  mouth. 

Then  a  door  opened ;  two  gentlemen  looked  in,  and  the  hub- 
bub of  voices  suddenly  ceased,  for  gentlemen  were  not  very 
frequent  visitors  at  the  "  George." 

'*  Does  any  one  here  know  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Augustus 
d'Eynecourt  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  strangers. 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered.      Then  a  young  man  said : 

*'  I  knows  a  little  chap  they  calls  Gus,  son  o'  drunken  Moll 
Brown.  If  it's  'im  as  y'er  lookin'  for,  Jem  Bolt's  bin  an'  jest  knock 
'im  inter  middle  o'  nex'  week." 

Then  Gus  was  dragged  out  and  questioned.  But  he  answered 
nothing.  When  one  has  been  knocked  into  the  middle  of  next 
week,  one  doesn't  return  to  the  middle  of  this  very  quickly. 
The  boy  was  speechless  and  apparently  lifeless.  But  they 
carried  him  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  presently  he  was  restored  to 
animation,  and  gasped  for  breath  and  opened  his  eyes  ;  but  when 
they  asked  him  if  his  name  was  Augustus  d'Eynecourt,  he  didn't 
know.  He  had  been  Gus  all  his  life  and  he  knew  nothing  of  sur- 
names. By-and-by,  however,  they  extracted  from  him  that  he 
had  a  book — the  one  possession  that  he  cherished  and  with 
which  he  had  run  away  when  his  mother  died  and  his  step« 
father  was  lagged.  Then  they  fetched  the  book  from  under 
the  filthy  straw  where  Gus  lay  every  night  It  was  only  a 
dilapidated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  bound   in   cloth  by  the 
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S.P.C.R. ;  but  on  the  fly-leaf  was  written,  '*  Augustus  d'Eyne- 
court,  from  Papa,  June  15,  1858/'  and  below  was  written  in 
another  hand,  "Given  to  his  wife,  Mary  d'Eynecourt,  on  their 
wedding-day,  July  i,  1869."  And  the  two  gentlemen  knew 
that  the  first  writing  was  the  writing  of  their  father,  and  that  the 
second  writing  was  the  writing  of  their  eldest  brother,  who  had 
made  a  terrible  misalliance  with  a  barmaid  sixteen  years 
before  and  had  died  of  consumption  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
marriage.  Now  Gus'  grandfather  was  dead  and  this  wretched 
little  errand-boy  was  his  heir. 

Gus  never  knew  how  his  claim  was  substantiated  and  his  identity 
proved.  These  grand,  grave-looking  gentlemen  told  him  that 
they  were  his  uncles  and  that  his  grandfather  had  lately  died  and 
that  he  (Gus)  was  Sir  Augustus  d'Eynecourt  and  very  rich.  Gus 
only  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Yussir."  How  should  he  under- 
stand ?  He  thought  he  was  dreaming  when  he  was  driven  in  a 
hansom  cab  to  a  palace  (which  was  only  a  private  hotel),  where 
he  was  washed  and  clothed,  and  where  he  had  good  things 
to  eat;  every  one  was  kind  to  him,  and  doctors  came  to 
see  him,  and  presently  he  was  taken  down  into  the  country, 
and  drove  from  the  station  in  a  splendid  carriage  along  fine 
roads,  and  people  stood  at  their  cottage-doors  and  looked 
at  him  and  courtesied  and  touched  their  hats,  and  he  touched 
his  brand-new  hat  in  return  and  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  looked 
at  his  clean  hands  and  his  neat  shiny  boots  and  wondered 
— like  the  little  old  woman  in  the  nursery  rhyme — if  he  were 
himself.  Then  they  reached  d*Eynecourt  Park,  and  the  house 
was  more  like  a  palace  even  than  the  London  hotel,  and  a  num- 
ber of  people  met  him  in  the  hall  and  called  him  Sir  Augustus, 
and  he  was  quite  bewildered.  He  was  dreadfully  frightened  of 
his  tall  grand  uncles  and  of  his  beautiful  aunt,  who  came  up  from 
the  Rectory,  which  was  her  home,  to  see  him,  and  he  felt  bam- 
boozled by  the  large  rooms  and  the  soft  carpets,  and  the  pictures, 
and  all  the  splendid  things  around  him,  and  when  some  one  said 
to  him, "  All  this  is  yours,"  he  said,  "  Yer  lies,"  very  flatly.  But 
he  wasn't  altogether  stupid,  this  poor  little  ill-starred  scion  of  a 
grreat  house,  and  though  he  never  felt  comfortable  with  his 
relations,  he  soon  made  himself  quite  at  home  with  Mrs.  Pell,  the 
housekeeper,  and  took  his  meals  with  her  and  called  her  mum^ 
quite  boldly.    But  of  all  people,  he  liked  best  the  youngest  foot- 
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man,  who  looked  so  magnificent  in  his  green  livery  and  silver 
buttons. 

"Wofs  yer  name,  mister?"  he  asked  him  the  day  after  he 
arrived. 

"  William  Hopkins,  Sir  Augustus,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  I  ud  like  ter  be  your  pal,"  remarked  Gus  wistfully ;  "  I'd  like 
ter  call  yer  Bill." 

"  It's  jes'  as  you  likes,  Sir  Augustus,"  said  William  respectfully. 

"  Y'er  a  brick,"  said  Gus. 

And  he  followed  his  friend  everywhere  and  thought  that  he  had 
indeed  a  rise  in  the  world,  because  this  gorgeous  personage  con- 
sented to  be  his  pal. 

After  a  few  days  his  uncles  went  away  and  left  him  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Pell  and  under  the  surveillance  of  his  aunt  at  the  Rectory, 
and  the  boy  wandered  about  the  park  with  William  Hopkins  and 
looked  for  bird's  nests,  and  gathered  primroses,  and  drove  out  in 
a  pony-chair,  and  was  happy  in  his  way ;  and  Mrs.  Pell  taught 
him  how  to  hold  his  knife  and  fork,  and  to  take  ofThis  hat  instead 
of  touching  it,  and  how  to  use  a  nail-brush,  and  what  were  the 
names  of  all  the  family  portraits,  and  why  he  was  Sir  Augustus 
d'Eynecourt. 

"  Bless  his  heart,  he's  a  little  gentleman  every  inch  of  him ! " 
she  would  say.  "  Why,  I  never  had  to  tell  him  twice  not  to  put 
his  own  knife  in  the  butter,  and  as  to  clean  collars  he  takes  to  them 
as  if  he'd  been  to  Eton." 

But  he  knew  nothing,  and  he  couldn't  be  taught  to  read  or  write 
because  of  his  one  poor  eye,  which  was  always  inflamed  and  weak, 
and  at  which  a  great  oculist  had  looked  very  grave,  saying  that 
Sir  Augustus  might  possibly  learn  to  read  later,  if  his  general 
health  improved  and  he  grew  stronger  altogether,  but  that  at 
present  if  any  strain  were  put  upon  that  precious  organ,  he  would 
in  all  probability  become  totally  and  irrecoverably  blind. 

His  aunt  thought  this  verdict  very  sad,  and  the  tears  filled  her 
eyes  when  she  looked  at  her  nephew,  and  she  talked  of  sending 
him  abroad  for  the  winter ;  but  the  doctor  said  that  this  wasn't 
necessary,  and  her  kind  heart  ached  for  her  brother's  son,  for  we 
all  know  that  when  an  eminent  physician  says  that  it  isn't  neces* 
sary  to  take  a  consumptive  patient  abroad,  he  means  that,  what- 
ever we  do,  the  patient  must  soon  join  the  vast  speechless  majority. 
And  it  seemed  melancholy  and  unkind  to  the  lady  that,  because 
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of  her  brother's  youthful  folly,  this  boy  should  have  led  a  wretched 
dog's  life  and  should  so  soon  pass  away. 

But  the  boy  himself  was  perfectly  happy.  He  was  out  of  doors 
nearly  all  day,  enjoying  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  country  life, 
with  William  Hopkins  always  at  his  side,  and  with  Mrs.  Pell  in- 
doors to  pet  him,  and  his  gracious  aunt  coming  to  see  him  every 
day — only  he  never  could  be  seated  in  her  presence,  and  he  always 
called  her  mum  and  spoke  of  her  as  the  lady.  There  was  but 
one  blot  upon  his  happiness.  Every  day  he  thought  of  Sal,  and 
on  Mondays  he  used  to  wonder  whether  she  missed  his  weekly 
presents. 

''  Bill,"  he  said  one  day  to  his  pal,  when  the  two  were  sitting 
together  in  the  rose  garden,  "I  wishes  Sal  Green  seed  them  roses." 

It  was  June  now,  three  months  and  more  since  his  uncles  had 
brought  him  to  light,  and  he  could  talk  nearly  as  well  as  the  foot- 
man now. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  William,  respectfully. 

"  Sal's  an  awful  'andsome  gal,"  continued  Gus.  ''  Theer  was 
Jem  Bolt ;  'e  thought  'er  'andsome,  like  anything ;  but  afterwards 
'e  turned  up  rough  an'  throwed  'er  over,  an'  I  give  'im  one  with 
my  fist ;  I  knocked  'is  t'other  tooth  down  's  throat,  I  did." 

*'  Did  you  indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  William  admiringly. 

"  Yus.    'Is  t'other  tooth  won't  bite  nummore,"  said  Gus. 

''  And  what  did  he  do,  sir?"  asked  William. 

"  Walloped  me,"  said  Gus  indifferently.     "  I  didn't  keen" 

After  that,  William  Hopkins  regarded  his  young  master  with 
something  akin  to  reverence.  He  was  such  a  little  'un,  he  thought, 
and  yet  so  plucky. 

One  day,  the  two  went  into  the  churchyard  together,  and 
William  read  aloud  the  epitaphs.  On  one  old  tombstone  was 
inscribed  the  brief  and  startling  record  that  here  reposed  the  ashes 
of  a  man  who  had  played  Hamlet  before  the  king. 

"  Wot's  playin'  'amlet  ?  "  asked  Gus. 

William  explained  that  it  was  the  greatest  event  in  the  man's 
life — the  thing  he  was  most  proud  of,  of  all  the  things  he  had 
done  in  forty  years. 

Gus'  blear  eye  twinkled. 

"  Bill,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

«  When  I  dies " 
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''  Come,  come,  sir ;  no,  no,"  interrupted  the  young  man. 

"  When  I  dies,"  repeated  the  boy  callously,  "  wotll  they  mark 
up  over  me  ?  " 

William  scratched  his  head  and  thought.  Then  he  remembered, 
relieved,  the  words  on  the  brass  which  had  just  been" put  up  to 
the  memory  of  Gus'  grandfather. 

''  I  should  think,  sir,  they'd  put  up  as  you  was  the  ninth  baronet,'' 
he  said. 

**  Only  that  'ere  ?  "  said  Gus  wistfully. 

'*  They  might  put  up  as  you'd  bin  a  kind  master,"  said  William 
slowly.  "  They  couldn't  put  up  as  you  was  a  'fectionate  'usband 
or  a  loving  parient,  sir,  'cos,  you  see,  you  ain't  got  married.  But  you 
air  the  ninth  baronet,  you  know,  sir — that's  an  undoubted  fac'." 

**  I'd  liefer  they  'ud  say  as  'ow  I  knocked  Jem  Bolt's  t'other 
tooth  down  's  throat,"  said  Gus  regretfully. 

William  shook  his  head. 

"  They  couldn't  do  it,  sir,"  said  he  impressively.  **  I  don't  fancy 
the  archbishop  could  'low  it.  They  put  as  'ow  Mr.  Percy  he  fell 
in  Egyp',  but  that  was  reg'lar  Christian  fightin'.  Your  fight 
wasn't  like  that — twasn't  nothing  but  a  low  row.  No,  sir — they'll 
say  as  you  was  the  ninth  baronet,  'cos  that's  a  fac'.  But  they 
couldn't  say  nothink  'bout  that  Jem  Bolt  'Tain't  like  a  Christian 
gentleman  to  have  stand-up  fights  in  public-'ouses.  Not  but  you 
was  uncommon  plucky,  sir,"  added  the  footman  approvingly 
**  But  on  a  tomb-stone  they  must  put  somethink  genteel." 

Gus  said  nothing  more.  But  he  felt  sorry,  and  also  her  wished 
greatly  that  Sal  could  see  the  roses.  He  never  communicated 
his  wish  to  Mrs.  Pell,  however.  It  never  occurred  to  the  little 
uncultivated  ninth  baronet  that  he  might  send  Sal  a  cart-load  of 
flowers,  if  he  chose.  He  had  left  off  saying,  "  Yussir,"  to  the 
gentlen^en  who  came  to  see  him,  because  Mrs.  Pell  had  told  him 
that  it  wasn't  pretty  to  speak  so,  but  he  still  felt  that  he  was  a 
street-boy,  and  when  William  Hopkins  laboured  to  make  him 
understand  that  he  was  the  equal  of  any  gentleman  he  might 
meet,  and  that  d'Eynecourt  Park  was  his — his  really  and  his  only 
— and  that  he  had  money  at  the  bank  enough  to  buy  up  half  a 
county,  he  would  grin  sardonically  and  sometimes  slap  William 
with  his  thin  claw-like  hand  and  say,  "  Don't  yer  try  ter  take  me 
in.  Bill ;  I'm  not  so  green  as  yer  thinks.  Y'er  my  pal,  and  yer 
ought  to  know  better  nor  tell  them  lies." 
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^But  it  is  yours,  sir/'  William  would  sometimes  say 
doggedly. 

To  which  Gus  would  reply  composedly,  **  Taint." 

All  through  the  summer  Gus  coughed  and  coughed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  doctor,  and  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Pell's  flannel  waistcoats 
and  thick  boots,  and  in  spite  of  the  umbrella  and  mackintosh 
coat  that  William  always  carried  for  him,  the  poor  little  whilom 
Arab  got  thinner  and  weaker  daily,  and  at  last  he  didn't  care 
to  get  up  till  after  breakfast,  and  then  he  liked  William  to  dress 
him  and  carry  him  into  the  next  room  and  lay  him  down  on  the 
couch,  and  there  he  would  lie  till  evening,  talking  a  little,  and 
thinking  a  great  deal  of  Sal. 

*'  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear,  dear  boy  ? "  his 
aunt  would  say,  holding  his  wasted  hand  in  hers. 

''  Nothink,  mum,  thankee,"  Gus  would  say. 

"  Arc  you  happy,  Gus  ?  "  the  lady  would  ask. 

"  Yus,  mum,"  the  boy  would  reply. 

But  one  day  he  opened  his  heart  to  William,  and  William  told 
Mrs.  Pell,  and  Mrs.  Pell  told  the  rector's  wife. 

"  Bill/'  Gus  said  quite  suddenly  one  evening  when  the  moon 
was  bright  and  he  had  been  gazing  at  it. 

"  Yes,  sir/'  said  William. 

"  D*  yer  see  that  there  moon  a-shinin',  Bill  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Same  as  shined  in  Lunnon,  Bill  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  sir/' 

"  I  used  ter  think  o'  Sal  when  I  seed  that  there  Lunnon  moon, 
Bill,  an'  I  thinks  on  'er  now/' 

"  Yes,  sir/' 

"  Bill,  I  'ud  like  ter  see  Sal." 

''  Would  you,  sir  ?  " 

**  Yus.  I  'ud  like  ter  give  'er  some  o'  them  peaches.  She  give 
me  a  bite  many's  the  time." 

So  Sal  was  sent  for,  and  two  bright  sovereigns  were  sent  in  the 
letter  of  invitation,  so  that  when  Sal  reached  d'Eynecourt  Park 
she  had  on  quite  a  tidy  dress,  with  all  its  buttons  in  their  places, 
and  a  fine  hat  with  poppies  and  a  feather,  and  hpots  without 
holes,  and  a  clean  collar ;  and  she  came  and  stood  by  the  bo/s 
side,  giggling,  and  said,  **  Wull,  Gus  !  "  *  and  Gus  said,  *'  WuU, 
Sal  I "  and  he  looked  first  at  her,  and  then  at  William,  and  finally 
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he  said,  "  Sal,  Bill's  my  pal.     Hell  show  yer  round,  'cos  my 
cough's  awful  bad,  an'  I  can't  get  up  ter  day." 

So  William  Hopkins  showed  Sal  round,  and  Sal  lived  in 
clover,  sleeping  in  a  soft  clean  bed,  and  eating  at  Mrs.  Pell's 
table,  and  she  was  very  happy,  and  Gus  liked  to  lie  still  and 
follow  her  about  with  his  poor  weak  eye. 

'*  Sal,"  he  began  one  day  when  they  were  alone. 

"  WuU,  Gus  ?  " 

"  Yer  knows  as  I  knocked  'is  t'other  tooth  down  's  throat  ?  " 

"  Yus,  Gus." 

"  I  'it  'im  as  'ard  as  I  could,  Sal.  'Tain't  my  fault  I'm  such  a 
little  'un." 

"  No,  Gus.  An'  I  took  it  wery  kind.  I  heerd  on't.  *E  come 
an'  telled  me  'isself  that  wery  night." 

"  Wull,  Sal,  I'm  a-goin'  ter  die,  yer  knows." 

"  Is  yer,  Gus  ?  " 

"  Yus.     But  if  I  was  ter  get  well  would  yer  be  my  gal,  Sal  ?  " 

"  Dunno,"  said  Sal. 

"  Would  yer  ?  "  the  boy  asked  again. 

**Wull,  yer  sees,  I've  took  up  with  Jem  agin,"  she  said 
dubiously.  "  'E's  throwed  over  Liz  Slater  all  along  o*  yer,  Gus. 
'E  say  as  a  gal  as  'as  a  rale  gentleman  for  'er  friend  's  wuth  more 
nor  Liz." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Gus,  turning  away  his  face. 

But  another  day  he  said  earnestly : 

**  I  'ud  ha'  knocked  two  teeth  down  's  throat,  Sal,  if  some  'un 
else  hadn't  ha'  knocked  out  the  fust  'un  afore." 

"  An'  I'm  sure  y'er  wery  kind,  Gus,"  returned  the  girl.  "  An' 
Jem,  'e'U  take  it  wery  kind  when  I  tells  'im." 

"My  pal  'ull  be  yer  friend  arter  I'm  buried,  yer  knows," 
said  Gus. 

"  Thankee,"  said  Sal. 

And  she  and  William  sat  day  by  day  on  either  side  of  the 
dying  boy,  and  the  rector's  wife  and  Mrs.  Pell  stole  in  and  out 
and  the  tall,  grave  uncles  came  and  spoke  kindly,  and  the  rector 
prayed,  but  Gus  didn't  understand  much.  He  was  only  happy 
when  Sal  and  the  footman  and  he  were  alone. 

'*Sal  wouldn't  ha'  bin  my  gal,"  he  said  feebly  the  day  he 
passed  away.  "  She's  took  up  wi'  Jem  Bolt  agin,  an'  'e's  six  foot 
'igh.     But  'e's  got  no  front  teeth,  an'  I  knocked  t'other  down  's 
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throat.     I  'ud  liefer  they  put  that  up,  Bill— it's  the  only  good 
thing  as  I've  done." 

And  then  the  ninth  baronet  sighed  and  fell  asleep.  And  his 
tender  aunt  wept,  but  worldly  people  were  glad. 

"  So  dreadful  for  a  Sir  Augustus  d'Eynecourt  not  to  know 
how  to  read  or  write,"  they  said.  His  death  is  a  merciful 
release." 

And  they  gave  him  a  splendid  funeral,  such  as  his  grandfather 
had  had  six  months  before,  and  put  up  a  brass  to  his  memory, 
on  which  was  recorded  that  he  was  the  ninth  baronet,  and  that 
his  life  had  been  remarkable  for  the  exemplary. virtues  of  gentle- 
ness and  patience.  But  they  did  not  commemorate  his  fight 
with  Jem  Bolt,  nor  his  love  for  Sal  Green,  nor  his  friendship  for 
William  Hopkins. 

As  to  Sal,  she  went  back  to  Paradise  Street,  radiant,  with  a 
fine  suit  of  mourning  on  her  back,  and  two  more  suits  in  her 
box.  And  she  presently  married  Jem  Bolt,  and  he  kicked  her, 
and  when  he  died  she  married  William  Hopkins  and  henpecked 
him. 

But  the  little  boy,  who  is  going  to  be  the  eleventh  baronet,  has 
heard  all  Gus's  pathethic  story  from  Mrs.  Pell  and  William 
Hopkins,  and  he  thinks  in  his  heart  that,  when  he  is  a  man,  he 
will  erect  a  better  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  forlorn  cousin, 
and  that  on  it  shall  be  written : 

'  '*  He  did  what  he  could. 
He  had  a  chivalrous  soul. 
And  when  the  opportunity  offered 
His  conduct  was  knightly, 
Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 

FAYR   MADOC. 


3nto  temptation. 

By  A.  PERRIN. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

RETRIBUTION. 
"Grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure." — Congreve, 

I  FOUND  Mrs.  Argles  dressed  in  a  cool  grey  habit,  which  was 
made  with  a  loose  jacket  opening  over  a  cotton  shirt,  like  a 
man's,  and  very  fascinating  she  looked. 

A  pretty  little  tea  service  was  arranged  on  a  basket  table,  and 
a  plate  of  thin  bread  and  butter  and  a  dish  of  hot  cakes  filled  up 
the  tray. 

"  Here  you  are,"  she  said.  "  Now  come  and  sit  down  in  this 
chair  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.     How  are  you  ?  " 

"  I've  got  rather  a  headache,"  I  replied,  taking  the  cup  from 
her  hands,  "  and  Mrs.  Herring  came  over  this  morning,  which  of 
course  made  it  worse.  How  dreadful  she  is.  I  can't  imagine 
why  my  husband  likes  her  so  much." 

"  My  dear,  she  toadied  him  in  the  most  outrageous  manner  all 
last  year  because  she  meant  him  to  marry  this  wretched  little 
daughter  she's  got  coming  out,  and  men  always  love  any  one 
who  toadies  them,  you  know.     Have  some  cream  ?  " 

"  Thanks.  How  delicious  it  looks.  How  do  you  manage  to 
get  it  ?  " 

"  I  keep  cows,  don't  you  ?  " 

*'I  don't  fancy  we  do.  You  know  I've  hardly  begun  any 
housekeeping  yet.  Andrew  is  afraid  to  trust  it  to  me  till  I  know 
the  language  better  ;  but  at  any  rate  we  never  have  cream,  and 
our  butter  is  disgfusting  ;  I  never  touch  it." 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Boscawen  doesn't  mind  butter  from  the  bazaar," 
said  Mrs.  Argles  laughing.  "  Mrs.  Herring  always  has  it  because 
she  says  if  she  has  good  butter  everybody  eats  it  and  it  goes  so 
quickly." 
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"  Oh !  What  an  idea.  May  I  have  some  more  ?  I've  eaten 
nothing  all  day." 

"Of  course.  Help  yourself.  Oh^  here's  Douglas  and  he's 
brought  the  mare,  so  that's  all  right" 

"  What  am  I  to  do  about  a  saddle?  "  I  asked. 

"  I've  got  two,"  said  Mrs.  Argles  proudly.  "  Bob  bought  me 
one  when  we  were  married,  but  it  was  a  horrible  old-fashioned 
thing  with  pommels  curling  in  every  direction.  You  know  the 
kind  you  see  on  a  donkey  at  the  sea-side.  So  Mr.  Cassell  gave 
me  a  new  one  last  Christmas,  such  a  beauty,  from  Champion 
and  Wilton's." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  ride  on  the  old  one." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Argles  doubtfully,  "  perhaps  you  had  better. 
It's  easier  to  stick  on  to." 

Mr.  Daintry,  who  had  been  giving  directions  to  his  g^oom  in 
the  verandah,  now  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"So  glad  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  learn  to  ride,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  me  and  blowing  a  kiss 
to  Mrs.  Argles,  who  threw  a  cushion  at  him.  "  Now  just  look  at 
the  mare.     Isn't  she  a  picture  ?  " 

"  Is  she  fresh  ?  "  I  asked  a  little  nervously. 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  to  signify ;  she's  got  the  temper  of  an  angel ; 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  her." 

"  You  mustn't  forget  that  I've  never  been  on  a  horse  in  my 
life,"  I  said,  for  the  look  of  the  mare  pawing  the  ground  im- 
patiently rather  alarmed  me,  though  I  would  not  have  given  up 
the  ride  for  anything. 

"Come  into  my  room,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  "and  let's  see 
how  we  can  manage  about  a  skirt  for  you.  Douglas,  you 
can  help  yourself  to  some  tea."  We  retired  to  her  dressing- 
room,  and  she  produced  a  dark  blue  habit  skirt,  which  I  put 
on. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  very  short,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  "  but 
that  won't  matter.  If  you  do  show  your  l^s  it's  only 
Douglas." 

"  Oh,  dear !  but  it  does  matter,"  I  exclaimed  in  some  conster- 
nation.    "  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  go." 

"  Nonsense.  I  was  only  joking.  The  skirt  will  do  very  well, 
only  it  won't  set  properly  at  the  knee,  because  you're  so  much 
taller  than  I  am.     I'm  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  you 
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into  my  body,  so  yoii  must  go  as  you  are.     Luckily,  you're  one 
of  those  women  who  look  well  in  anything." 

I  re-entered  the  drawing-room  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  the 
figure  I  presented.  Mrs.  Argles  had  insisted  on  my  wearing  the 
skirt  over  my  dress,  and  the  effect  was  rather  peculiar  combined 
with  my  garden  hat  and  light  blouse  body. 

Mr.  Daintry  was  rude  enough  to  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Capital,"  he  exclaimed,  clapping  his  hands. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  "  and 
come  and  help  us  on  to  our  horses." 

Mrs.  Argles  was  soon  seated  on  her  little  grey  pony,  and  then 
came  my  turn. 

"  Put  your  foot  in  my  hand  and  catch  hold  of  the  saddle,"  said 
Mr.  Daintry,  "  and  when  I  say  now^  give  a  jump." 

I  did  as  I  was  told,  but  my  knee  doubled  under  me  in  the 
most  feeble  manner,  and  I  was  left  clinging  to  the  pommels 
without  reaching  the  saddle,  while  the  mare  b^an  to  curvet  with 
astonishment  at  such  extraordinary  behaviour. 

"  Try  again,"  said  Mr.  Daintry  encouragingly,  "  and  keep  your 
knee  stiff." 

This  time  I  fared  better,  and  found  myself  seated  in  the  saddle 
after  a  little  pushing  and  hoisting.  Mr.  Daintry  showed  me  how 
to  take  the  reins,  and  after  mounting  his  own  horse  we  all  set  off 
slowly. 

I  felt  very  funny.  The  stirrup  was  too  long  for  me,  though  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  what  was  the  matter.  My  dress  and 
petticoats  seemed  to  be  wound  round  the  pommels  so  that  I 
could  hardly  move  my  legs,  and  I  felt  as  if  my  knees  were 
touching  my  chin,  the  saddle  was  so  high  in  front. 

"  Sit  up,"  screamed  Mrs.  Aisles,  shaking  with  laughter.  "  Oh ! 
I  carit  help  laughing.  You  do  look  such  a  dear  old  Mother 
Bunch." 

"  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Boscawen,"  said  Mr.  Daintry  consolingly  ; 
"you're  awfully  plucky,  and  you'll  ride  a  great  deal  better  than 
she  does  some  day." 

"  Oh  I  you  infatuated  youth,"  put  in  Mrs.  Argles. 

"  Keep  your  right  shoulder  back  and  gather  up  your  reins  a 
bit  more,"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  taking  no  notice  of  Mrs.  Argles' 
nonsense.    "  Do  you  think  you  could  venture  to  trot  a  little  bit 
The  mare  won't  do  anything." 
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I  felt  dreadfully  timid  and  would  almost  have  been  pleased 
to  get  off,  but  I  would  not  have  owned  as  much  for  the  world,  so 
I  said  in  a  shaking  voice : 

"Yes,  riltry." 

Mr.  Daintry  touched  the  mare  gently  on  the  flank  with  his 
whip. 

I  found  myself  bumping  up  and  down  from  one  side  of 
the  saddle  to  the  other  with  such  violence  that  I  became 
utterly  helpless,  and  shrieked  to  the  others  to  have  mercy  and 
stop. 

'*  Oh !  I  shall  diel^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Argles ; ''  I  know  Fm  a  beast 
to  laugh,  but  really  I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  I  said,  laughing  too.  **  I  must  make  a  beginning ; 
I  can't  expect  to  ride  all  at  once." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.' Daintry.  "  You  go  on,  Mrs.  Argles,  if 
you  want  a  canter  ;  we'll  follow  slowly." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  in  a  resigned  voice ;  "  /  know. 
You  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  of  course.  I'll  go  on  ;  but  you'd  better 
not  believe  all  Douglas  says  to  you,  Mrs.  Boscawen.  Oh  dear ! 
I  wish  Mr.  Cassell  hadn't  gone  to  meet  Bob ;  I  always  hated  doing 
gooseberry." 

Mr.  Daintry's  cheek  flushed  slightly,  and  he  hit  his  horse  im- 
patiently on  the  shoulder. 

"  What  rot  she  does  talk,"  he  said  crossly,  as  she  cantered  on 
ahead.    "  You  don't  mind  what  she  says,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  began,  when  suddenly  something  seemed 
to  lift  me  miles  above  my  companion's  head ;  I  felt  a  rushing  in 
my  ears,  and  then  all  was  darkness. 

I  knew  nothing  more  till  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  Mrs. 
Aisles  and  Mr.  Daintry  bending  anxiously  over  me  with  scared 
faces  and  hushed  voices. 

"  Thank  goodness  she's  coming  round,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Argles 
whisper.    "  Give  her  some  water." 

Mr.  Daintry's  hat  was  thrust  under  my  chin,  and  some  water  ran 
up  my  nose,  which  made  me  gasp  and  splutter. 

"  You  clumsy  idiot,"  said  Mrs.  Argles ;  "  it  never  went  near 
her  mouth."  Then  observing  that  I  was  conscious,  she  went 
on,  "Are  you  better,  Mrs.  Boscawen?  Do  you  think  you're 
hurt  ?  " 

"I'm  all  right,"  I  said  feebly.    " What  happened ? " 
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"The  mare  bucked,"  said  Mr.  Daintry  in  a  melancholy  voice. 
''  I  never  knew  her  do  such  a  thing  before ;  it  must  have  been 
seeing  the  other  pony  on  ahead  that  set  her  off.  Fm  so  awfully 
sorry.     Are  you  sure  you're  not  hurt  ?  " 

"  How  stupid  of  me  to  tumble  off/'  I  said,  and  then  a  feeling  of 
dizziness  came  over  me  as  I  tried  to  move. 

"  Oh !  my  foot !  "  I  exclaimed. 

The  other  two  exchanged  glances  of  consternation,  and  Mrs. 
Argles  began  to  take  off  my  shoe,  causing  me  the  most  dreadful 
pain. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  sprained  my  ankle,"  I  said  dolefully.  "  I  simply 
couldn't  walk." 

Leaning  on  Mr.  Daintry's  arm,  I  tried  to  stand,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  put  my  foot  to  the  ground. 

"  It's  no  good  trying  to  get  you  on  to  my  pony,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Argles,  looking  towards  the  place  where  the  horses 
were  being  held  by  the  grooms,  who  had  luckily  kept  up  with 
us. 

"  Oh,  no  !  anything  but  that,"  I  exclaimed,  for  my  nerves  were 
thoroughly  shaken. 

"  Then  we  must  carry  you,"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully.  "  We're  really  quite  close  to  your  house,  and  we'll  get 
you  there  in  no  time.  Look  here,  Mrs.  Argles,  you  take  her  feet ; 
I'll  carry  the  rest  of  her." 

Oh !  the  s^ony  of  that  awful  little  journey !  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  My  head  seemed  to  be  going  round  and  round  ;  I  was 
nearly  sick  with  pain,  and  thought  I  must  have  fainted  before 
reaching  the  house. 

"We're  nearly  there,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  as  we  turned  in  at 
the  gate;  "you  must  have  some  brandy  directly  we  put  you 
down." 

We  staggered  slowly  up  the  drive,  Mrs.  Argles  walking  side- 
ways carrying  my  l^s  and  Mr.  Daintry  supporting  me  under  the 
arms,  while  the  habit  skirt  trailed  along  the  ground,  all  of  us 
presenting  the  most  dismal  and  funereal  appearance. 

"  Here  we  are,"  .said  Mr.. Daintry,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  as  we 
arrived  under  the  porch.    "  Oh  !  good  Lord !  " 

I  looked  up  to  see  what  had  caused  him  to  make  this 
exclamation,  and  beheld  Andrew  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
verandah ! 
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Apparently  he  had  only  just  arrived.  His  face  was 
hot  and  shiny,  his  clothes  tumbled  and  dirty,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  rage  and  astonishment  depicted  on  his 
face. 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  For  one  brief  moment  Andrew, 
Nazuf  Ali  (who  was  placidly  regarding  the  tableau),  and  the 
verandah,  all  seemed  to  whirl  round  my  head,  and  I  fainted 
away  again. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  an  old  couch  in  the 
dining-room,  which  felt  like  a  feather  bed  after  all  I  had  gone 
through  ;  Mrs.  Argles  was  bending  over  me,  trying  to  force  some 
whisky  between  my  teeth  with  a  spoon  ;  Mr.  Daintry  was  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  sofa  looking  the  picture  of  misery,  while 
Andrew  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  muttering  to  him- 
self. 

*'  She  has  come  round,"  said  Mrs.  Argles,  addressing  him. 

Andrew  approached  the  couch. 

" Nowj*  he  said,  glancing  furiously  at  Mrs.  Argles  and  Mr. 
Daintry,  "  since  my  wife  is  better,  perhaps  one  of  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  explain  what  all  this  means  ?  " 

"It  means  that  we  took  her  out  riding,"  said  Mrs.  Argles 
defiantly,  "  and  she  fell  ofT  and  hurt  her  foot,  and  she's  not  to  be 
worried.  Dr.  Herring  will  be  here  directly,  and  he  will  know 
if  it's  serious  or  not." 

Andrew  glared  at  her. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  madness  I "  he  shouted.  "  I  must  say, 
my  dear  madam,  that  whatever  my  private  opinion  of  you  may 
have  been,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  a  fool ! " 

This  was  certainly  a  rude  speech,  but  a  feud  had  long  been 
smouldering  between  the  two,  which  now  threatened  to  break 
out  into  open  war. 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  said  Mrs.  Argles  calmly.  "I'm  quite 
willing  to  fight  with  you  in  the  verandah,  when  the  doctor 
has  been  here,  but  until  then  Mrs.  Boscawen  must  be  kept 
quiet." 

Andrew's  reply  was  drowned  in  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  Dr. 
Herring  entered  the  room,  followed  closely  by  his  wife,  who 
invariably  accompanied  him  on  his  professional  visits.  "  This  is 
a  nice  kettle  of  fish ! "  she  exclaimed,  surveying  us  all  as  if  we 
were  naughty  children.    "  I  made  certain  something  cf  this  sort 
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would  happen  when  I  saw  you  all  start.  You  needn't  imagine  I 
can't  see  into  your  garden  from  my  verandah,  Mrs.  Argles ;  and 
now  I  hope  you  feel  proud  of  yourself." 

"  My  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Argles  to  me,  "  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I 
really  must  go ;  I  can't  stand  both  Mrs.  Herring  and  your  husband. 
I  shall  say  or  do  something  awful  if  I  stay." 

With  an  encouraging  pat  on  my  shoulder,  she  left  me,  and 
after  a  rather  incoherent  speech  from  Mr.  Daintry  about  fearing 
the  accident  was  his  fault,  he  followed  her  sheepi^Iy  to  the 
door. 

Then  came  the  agony  of  having  my  foot  examined.  Dr. 
Herring  pronounced  it  to  be  a  bad  sprain,  but  no  bones  broken. 
He  gave  directions  for  treatment,  and  said  that  I  should  probably 
have  to  lie  up  for  about  a  fortnight 

Mrs.  Herring  was  so  delighted  that  she  almost  forgave  me  for 
my  rudeness  to  her  in  the  morning. 

"  It's  a  severe  punishment,  my  dear,"  she  said  triumphantly ; 
"  but  no  doubt  it  will  teach  you  not  to  oppose  your  husband's 
wishes  in  future." 

She  announced  her  intention  of  staying  to  help  me  into  bed, 
and,  as  I  was  too  weak  and  faint  to  resist,  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
carried  into  my  bed-room  and  left  to  the  render  mercies  of  Mrs. 
Herring,  who  dragged  my  clothes  off  vigorously,  making  remarks 
upon  each  garment,  talking  incessantly  about  the  trouble  I  should 
now  be  to  my  husband  and  herself,  and  alternately  abusing  Mrs. 
Argles  and  Mr.  Daintry. 

Finally  she  left  me  in  bed  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  joined  my 
husband  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  heard  her  sympathizing 
with  him  on  my  giddiness  and  foolish  behaviour,  and  recommend- 
ing him  to  allow  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Argles  in 
the  future. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

MR.   PIERCE. 
** no  orator,  as  Brutus  is,  but  ...  a  plain  blunt  man." — Shakespeare. 

The  next  fortnight  was  di'eadful ;  I  paid  dearly  for  my  ride,  as 
a  sharp  attack  of  fever  followed  my  accident  and  left  me  weak 
and  irritable,  and  my  foot  continued  swollen  and  painful  much 
longer  than  Dr.  Herring  had  expected. 
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Andrew  temporarily  engaged  an  ayah,  who  did  nothing  but 
exasperate  me  beyond  endurance  when  I  was  left  alone  with  her, 
and  who  generally  absconded  alt<^ether  whenever  she  got  the 
chance,  and  returned  reeking  of  smoke  after  she  had  been 
searched  and  called  for  all  over  the  place. 

Mrs.  Herring  religiously  came  over  every  morning.  No  doubt 
she  meant  well,  but  I  felt  sure  she  was  secretly  rejoicing  that  her 
''  enemy  had  fallen,"  and  she  was  amply  repaid  for  her  trouble 
in  nursing  |ne  by  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  looking  after  me  against  my  will 

Andrew  was  very  much  vexed  at  the  whole  afiair.  '*  It  is 
incredible  to  me,"  he  said,  a  couple  of  days  after  my  accident, 
''  how  you  could  have  been  so  foolish.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
trust  you  again." 

"  Oh,  Andrew,"  I  pleaded,  "  you  never  seem  to  remember  that 
I  am  young,  and  can't  help  wishing  to  enjoy  myself." 

"  I  always  remember  that  you  are  a  married  woman  and  my 
wife,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  more  sense.  What  have  you 
been  doing  to  your  hair  ?  "  he  inquired,  putting  up  his  eye-glass. 

I  hesitated.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  for  I  did  not  dare 
mention  that  it  was  Mrs.  Aisles  who  had  cut  it 

"  I  hope,"  continued  Andrew  severely,  "  that  you  have  not 
been  attempting  to  copy  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Argles 
dresses  her  hair  ?  " 

"Oh!  dear  no,"  I  replied,  blushing  guiltily,  "there  were  a 
few  long  pieces  that  got  into  my  eyes,  so  I  cut  them,  but  I  don't 
think  it  will  show  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  hope  not,"  said  Andrew  in  a  dissatisfied  tone.  "  I 
cannot  endure  a  fringe,  and  if  you  are  unable  to  make  those 
pieces  of  hair  lie  back,  you  must  buy  a  comb  or  a  net  to  keep 
them  down." 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied  meekly,  trusting  to  his  getting  too  used 
to  them  after  a  while  to  notice  them. 

"  Another  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,"  said  Andrew 
presently,  "  was  your  dining  with  that  objectionable  Mrs.  Argles 
the  day  I  went  away." 

"  There  was  no  harm  in  it" 

"That  is  not  the  question.  You  know  v^xy  well  I  do  not 
consider  the  woman  a  fit  companion  for  you,  and  yet  directly 
my  back  is  turned  you  deliberately  go  and  dine  with  her.    It 
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was  Mrs.  Herring  who  told  me,  and  she  very  considerately 
begged  me  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  you,  but  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  pass  unnoticed." 

I  made  no  answer.  What  was  the  use  of  arguing?  I  felt  I 
might  just  as  well  have  beaten  my  head  against  a  stone  wall  for 
all  the  good  it  would  do. 

''  I  shall  take  care  you  see  as  little  as  possible  of  Mrs.  Argles/' 
said  Andrew  in  a  dictatorial  manner.  "  I  have  written  to  tell 
her  that  we  must  decline  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance  in 
future.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  your  accident  would  never 
have  happened,  and  now  I  shall  have  to  pay  Dr.  Herring — let 
me  see — how  much  ?  " 

He  became  engrossed  in  the  calculation,  which  suddenly 
reminded  him  of  the  bill  from  the  shop  in  Calcutta. 

"  Have  those  things  arrived  that  you  wrote  for  ?  " 

*'  No,  but  the  railway  receipt  has,  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Daintry 
to  take  delivery  of  them  when  they  come  ;  he  has  bought  them 
all." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Andrew  delighted, "  how  very  fortunate.  The 
young  puppy  must  have  plenty  of  spare  money  if  he  can  afford 
to  chuck  it  away  on  rubbish  of  that  kind.  However,  it's  no  affair 
of  mine,  only  I  hope  he'll  pay  me ;  I  must  remind  him  next  time 
I  see  him." 

In  spite  of  Andrew's  letter  Mrs.  Argles  came  over  very  often 
in  the  evenings  when  she  knew  he  was  out ;  she  took  care  to  wait 
till  the  wagonette,  containing  Andrew  deep  in  his  book,  had 
driven  safely  away,  and  then  she  stole  in  through  my  bed-room 
verandah,  bringing  me  some  little  delicacy  in  the  shape  of  a  jelly 
or  some  sweets  she  had  made  herself,  or  a  new  book  to  help  me 
while  away  the  long  hours  I  spent  alone. 

I  looked  forward  to  her  visits.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  excitement  in  them,  for  we  never  knew  when  Andrew  might 
not  return,  and  once  or  twice  Mrs.  Argles  had  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  through  the  back  of  the  house  to  prevent  his  discovering 
her  with  me. 

When  I  was  well  enough  to  be  moved  on  to  a  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fierce. 

He  came  in  very  quietly  one  evening  just  as  Andrew  was 
starting  for  his  drive,  which  nothing  would  ever  have  induced 
him  to  miss. 

32 
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Mr.  Fierce  was  rather  a  favourite  of  Andrew's.  In  my  inmost 
heart  I  sometimes  fancied  my  husband  stood  rather  in  awe  of 
his  silenti  reserved  joint-magistrate. 

^  I  shan't  be  out  long/'  said  Andrew,  *'  so  perhaps,  Fierce,  you 
would  stay  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Boscawen  till  my  return  ?  " 

'*  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  and  he  sat  down  as 
Andrew  departed,  facing  my  couch,  crossing  his  l^;s  and  biting 
his  nails,  and  looking  rather  bored  and  uncomfortable. 

**  Please  don't  stay  if  you'd  rather  not,"  I  remarked,  feeling 
somewhat  offended  by  his  manner. 

Mr.  Pierce  smiled. 

"  It's  a  new  experience  to  be  left  to  amuse  a  lady,"  he  said, 
'*  and  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  much  of  a  companion  ;  but  perhaps 
you'll  put  up  with  me  for  want  of  some  one  better." 

''  I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  don't  mind  staying ;  it's  such  a 
blessing  to  talk  to  somebody.  I  get  so  tired  and  low-spirited  by 
myself,  and  when  Mrs.  Herring  comes  she  drives  me  perfectly 
mad." 

'^  There's  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  be  got  out  of  Mrs. 
Herring,  though,"  said  Mr.  Pierce  thoughtfully. 

"  She  doesn't  amuse  me  in  the  least,"  I  replied  shortly. 

"  I  was  merely  making  a  sort  of  suggestion,"  said  Mr.  Pierce 
indifferently ;  "  you  seem  obliged  to  put  up  with  her  company  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  yourself,  and  I  should  imagine  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  to  be  amused  by  her  than  driven  mad. 

"It  certainly  would  save  me  a  lot  of  ill-humour,"  I  said 
laughing. 

"  You  know,"  went  on  Mr.  Pierce, "  it's  never  worth  while  being 
angry  about  anything  ;  it  never  alters  it  for  the  better.  One  has 
got  to  live,  and  one  must  make  the  best  of  one's  existence. 

"  But  that's  exactly  what  I  can't  do,"  I  exclaimed,  forgetting 
myself.  "  I  meant  to  have  a  splendid  life,  and  enjoy  every  hour 
of  it,  and  yet,  although  everything  I  wish  is  quite  harmless  and 
reasonable,  I  am  allowed  no  pleasure  whatever." 

My  vehemence  nearly  choked  me. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  married,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  raising  his 
eyebrows ;  "  you  can't  live  to  enjoy  yourself  unless  you  are  inde- 
pendent of  all  ties." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  that  ?  "  I  cried  excitedly.  "  I  must  have 
been  born  with  a  craving  for  pleasure  and  luxury;  I  care  for 
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nothing  else.  I  feel  I  would  sell  my  soul,  if  I  could  be  free  and 
rich,  and  do  exactly  as  I  like.  But  it  will  never  come.  What- 
ever I  do  it  is  the  same :  restraint,  dulness,  monotony ;  I  shall  die 
without  ever  having  lived." 

Then  I  stopped,  and  wondered  what  this  man  must  think  of 
me  after  my  outburst. 

"  You  will  have  to  make  some  interest  in  life  for  yourself,"  he 
said  presently. 

''  Housekeeping,  I  suppose,"  I  answered,  with  contempt 

*'  That  might  do  as  well  as  anything  else,"  he  said  coolly ;  "  but 
make  up  your  mind  to  do  whatever  you  take  up  better  than  any« 
body  else.  You  can't  think  i^^at  a  difference  that  makes.  If 
yOu  once  began  to  try  to  excel  in  it,  your  housekeeping  would 
soon  appear  a  most  exalted  occupation.  I  fancy  whatever  you 
took  up  you  would  do  well." 

He  said  this  critically,  without  a  trace  of  flattery  in  his  voice, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  he  was  right,  and  whether,  if  I  did  avail 
myself  of  such  interests  as  were  open  to  me,  I  should  feel  more 
contented,  and  lose  the  longing  for  excitement  which  was 
gnawing  at  my  heart  and  making  me  so  miserable. 

Perhaps  if  I  tried  to  fall  into  my  husband's  ways,  and  consider 
his  fussy  bachelor  habits,  he  would  become  fonder  of  me,  and  in 
time  allow  me  to  do  more  as  I  liked. 

Perhaps  if  I  thought  more  of  him  and  less  of  myself,  my  life 
would  become  brighter,  though  the  idea  of  housekeeping,  saving 
money,  sewing,  and  making  myself  agreeable  to  Andrew,  seemed 
a  poor  exchange  for  all  my  dreams  of  riding,  tennis,  dancing, 
new  clothes,  and  excitement  of  all  kinds. 

I  looked  up  suddenly,  and  found  Mr.  Pierce's  keen  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  my  face. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  I  said,  growing  rather  red ;  "  you 
consider  I  am  very  selfish  and  shallow,  and  can  think  of  nothing 
but  myiself  and  my  own  amusements." 

Mr.  Pierce  burst  out  laughing. 

''  You  must  have  a  strong  imagination  if  you  can  extract  all 
those  opinions  out  of  my  last  sentence,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  I  persisted,  **  I  am  sure  you  thought  it." 

<<  Never  mind  what  I  thought ;  what  I  said  was  the  question. 

Now  if  I  were  a  woman  at  this  particular  moment,  my  one 

ambition  in  life  would  be  to  show  myself  a  better  housekeeper 
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than  our  friend  Mrs.  Herring,  and  I'm  quite  sure  I  should  never 
rest  till  rd  bought  a  fowl  cheaper  than  she  could." 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me." 

"Well,  seriously,  then,  if  you  can't  get  pleasure  out  of 
the  things  you  want  to,  get  it  out  of  others.  Don't  let  life  do 
you." 

"  Well,"  I  said  sighing,  "  we're  going  out  into  the  district  in 
tents  soon,  where  I  shall  have  every  chance  of  following  your 
advice.  I  know  I  am  very  discontented,  but  I'll  endeavour  to 
mend  my  ways  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
anxious  to  hear  the  result" 

"  Very." 

"  Probably  when  we  return  to  the  station,  I  shall  be  able  to 
talk  of  nothing  but  fowls  and  servants." 

"  A  sort  of  idealized  Mrs.  Herring,"  suggested  Mr.  Pierce. 

Andrew  returned  earlier  than  usual  that  evening,  and, 
supported  by  my  new  resolutions,  I  smiled  at  him  and  said  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  back. 

"  Better,  Josie  ?  "  he  asked.  How  I  hated  being  called  Josie ! 
"  When  you're  well  enough,  we  must  get  you  out  into  camp ; 
nothing  like  a  change.  When  d'you  think  it  will  be  cool  enough 
for  tents,  Pierce  ?  " 

"  In  another  ten  days,  I  should  say.  I  heard  from  Daintry 
this  morning;  he  went  out  three  days  ago,  and  says  it's  very 
fairly  cool." 

"  I  must  get  out  soon,"  said  Andrew.  **  I  want  to  see  those 
villages  we  were  speaking  of  yesterday  before  Christmas,  and 
they're  so  far  off,  it'll  take  me  all  that  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pierce  rising,  "  I  must  be  going  now." 

When  he  had  taken  his  leave  and  disappeared,  my  spirits  sank 
again  at  the  prospect  of  camp  life  for  the  next  two  months.  The 
novelty  would  be  something  at  first,  but  how  was  I  to  get  through 
the  rest  of  the  time  with  no  one  to  speak  to  but  Andrew  ?  And 
I  might  miss  the  two  coming  events,  Chatty's  arrival  and  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Daintry's  brother.  The  former  did  not  matter  so 
much,  as  Chatty  would  probably  be  a  fixtiu-e  in  Kuttahpore 
as  long  as  I  was,  but  Sir  Gerald  Daintry  would  be  sure  not  to 
stay  long,  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  missing  him. 

My  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  two 
brothers  together. 
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However,  it  was  no  good  thinking  of  it,  and  I  could  only  hope 
that  his  visit  might  take  place  about  Christmas-time,  when  we 
were  sure  of  being  in  the  station. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

CAMP. 
^  Come  what  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day." 

— Shakespeare, 

As  soon  as  my  foot  got  well,  preparations  were  made  for  our 
starting  into  camp. 

By  this  time  almost  everybody  else  in  the  station  had  gone  out 
in  different  directions, — Mr.  Daintry,  Mr.  Fierce,  and  also  Mrs. 
Argles,  who  departed  with  a  very  bad  grace  to  join  her  husband, 
her  only  consolation  being  that  Mr.  Cassell  was  with  him.  The 
Costellos  had  gone  out  to  their  opium  fields  in  a  body,  with,  as 
Mrs.  Argles  had  declared,  '^one  tent  between  the  lot  of  them, 
relations  and  all,"  and  the  Herrings  were  left  in  virtual  possession 
of  Kuttahpore. 

Andrew  was  very  trying  at  this  time,  but  I  adhered  to  my 
resolve  of  adapting  myself  to  his  ways,  and  spent  hours  with  him 
in  making  lists  of  the  things  that  were  to  go  with  us,  and  of 
those  that  were  to  be  left  behind. 

We  made  raids  on  the  kitchen,  ransacked  the  stables  and  dived 
into  store  rooms,  and  finally  everything  was  packed  in  the  veran- 
dah under  our  noses  ;  Andrew  declaring  that  Indian  servants  had 
never  yet  been  known  to  fill  a  box  properly  when  left  to  them- 
selves. 

The  disturbance  and  bustle  were  rather  welcome  to  me  than 
otherwise,  and  Andrew  and  I  had  seemed  to  get  on  better  since  it 
all  began.  I  did  my  best  to  enter  into  his  anxiety  as  to  whether 
one  more  thing  could  by  any  means  be  squeezed  into  a  box  that 
happened  to  be  already  full  to  overflowing,  or  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  march  with  one  cart  less  than  Nazuf  Ali  had 
provided  for. 

There  was  a  tremendous  bustle  the  evening  before  we  started. 
The  great  tents,  which  were  provided  by  Government  for  my 
husband's  use  during  his  inspection  of  the  district,  had  been 
pitched  in  the  garden  for  some  days  beforehand,  to  air  them,  and 
see  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  repairs ;  we  were  to  take 
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only  two  with  us,  one  to  go  on  ahead  at  night,  and  one  to  live 
in. 

"  But  where  are  we  going  to  sleep  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  In  one  half  of  the  tent,"  replied  Andrew; "  you  see  how  they  are 
divided  into  two  portions.  One  side  will  do  very  well  for  our  meals, 
and  I  can  have  my  office  table  in  a  corner.  You  will  be  able  to 
sit  in  the  verandah,  or  out  of  doors  under  a  tree,  if  you  prefer  it. 
I  have  never  taken  more  than  two  tents,  because  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  half  the  carriage,  and  you  are  not  such  a  big  person  as  to 
require  a  whole  tent  to  yourself,  are  you,  Josie?  " 

Andrew  smiled  indulgently  and  pinched  my  cheek,  but  I  felt 
that  the  prospect  of  being  boxed  up  in  such  small  spaces  for 
nearly  two  months  was  not  particularly  inviting. 

The  carts  were  being  loaded  in  front  of  the  house,  before  it  got 
dark,  so  that  Andrew  could  be  sure  of  the  baggage  being 
properly  distributed,  and  the  servants  were  rushing  about  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  being  nearly  driven  distracted  by  Andrew's 
many  and  contradictory  orders. 

A  large  wicker-work  case  of  fowls  lay  at  my  feet,  the  inmates 
cackling  in  loud  disapproval,  sticking  their  heads  out  of  the  holes, 
and  eyeing  me  suspiciously,  as  if  they  thought  I  was  in  some  way 
to  blame  for  their  extremely  uncomfortable  quarters;  Presently 
the  unfortunate  creatures  were  hoisted  on  to  the  top  of  a  cart, 
and  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  causing  them  all  to  commence 
fighting  furiously  amongst  themselves,  which  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

Three  or  four  goats  were  tied  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  and 
added  their  voices  to  the  general  din. 

Servants'  cooking  utensils,  lids  of  boxes,  pieces  of  straw  and 
paper  lay  about  on  the  ground,  while  Andrew  stood  in  the 
middle,  dusty  and  red  in  the  face,  perfectly  hoarse  from  shout- 
ing, but  as  happy  as  possible,  and  delighted  because,  he  said,  the 
carts  had  been  so  well  loaded  that  none  of  the  servants  would  be 
able  to  get  up  on  them  during  the  march.  We  had  a  very  un- 
comfortable dinner  that  night,  as  all  the  things  that  were  not 
going  with  us  had  been  carefully  put  away,  and  only  enough 
camp  crockery  left  out  to  enable  us  to  have  something  to  eat. 

Andrew  woke  me  at  an  unearthly  hour  the  next  morning,  and 
after  bolting  an  uninviting  meal  of  tea  and  thick  slabs  of  toast, 
we  got  into  the  wagonette  which  stood  at  the  door  and  started 
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off,  one  cart  having  been  left  behind  to  bring  on  our  beds,  bed- 
ding, lamps,  and  other  things  that  had  not  been  required  on 
ahead. 

We  drove  along  a  straight  road  at  our  usual  pace  for  about 
seven  miles,  and  then  suddenly  came  upon  our  tent  pitched 
under  some  trees,  not  very  many  yards  from  the  road  itself. 

Our  other  horse  neighed  loudly  at  our  approach,  and  careered 
wildly  round  and  round  the  tree  to  which  he  was  tied,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air  and  his  tail  standing  on  end. 

The  servants  came  running  up  to  receive  us,  hastily  adjusting 
their  puggarees,  and  all  looking  only  half  awake,  for  they  had 
arrived  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  getting  the 
carts  unloaded  and  the  tent  pitched,  had  slept  till  we  appeared. 

We  entered  the  tent,  which  was  divided  into  two  rooms ;  one 
containing  a  square  table  for  meals,  two  chairs,  a  folding  side- 
board, Andrew's  office  table  and  a  waste  paper  basket,  while  in 
the  other  was  a  dressing-table,  a  diminutive  wash-hand-stand, 
and  the  boxes  containing  our  clothes. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  cheerful  abode ;  the  morning  was 
slightly  cloudy,  and  there  was  a  nasty  wind  which  lifted  the 
comers  of  the  floor-cloth  and  shook  the  sides  of  the  tent  The 
draught  was  dreadful,  and  clouds  of  dust  were  blown  from  the 
road,  covering  everything  with  a  thin  white  coating. 

**Oh!  Andrew,"  I  could  not  help  saying,  "how  miserably 
uncomfortable  it  all  looks  ;  couldn't  we  send  back  for  some  more 
things  ?  " 

''  My  object,  as  I  explained  to  you,  Josie,  is  to  carry  as  little 
as  possible.  What  more  can  you  want  than  a  table  for  meals 
and  a  chair  to  sit  on  ?  " 

I  bit  my  lips  and  recalled  my  good  resolutions  to  my  mind, 
and  after  breakfast  was  over,  and  Andrew  was  deep  in  his  office 
work,  or  hearing  petitions  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  I  sat 
outside  the  tent  hemming  dusters.  So  I  sat,  and  sewed,  and 
watched  the  servants  moving  in  and  out  of  the  little  kitchen 
tent ;  the  cook  squatting  before  his  temporary  range,  made  out 
of  a  few  bricks  and  some  mud,  while  the  others  were  smoking  or 
keeping  off  the  fowls  that  were  investigating  every  nook  and 
comer  in  their  delight  at  having  regained  their  freedom. 

Large,  shiny  black  crows  flew  about,  croaking  hoarsely  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  stray  scraps  of  food,  and  lean,  jackal- 
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like  dogs  skulked  behind  the  trees,  intent  on  the  same  purpose ; 
while  tiny  g^ey  squirrels  scampered  wildly  in  every  direction, 
chirruping  cheekily  as  they  flashed  to  and  fro. 

Strings  of  natives  were  passing  by,  for  we  were  camped  on  the 
side  of  the  grand  trunk  road  ;  and  apparently  they  were  bound 
for  some  festival,  for  gaily-dressed  women  and  children  were 
packed  tightly  into  creaking  carts,  that  were  drawn  at  the  rate 
of  hardly  two  miles  an  hour  by  sleepy  buffaloes  or  bullock^ 
This  pace,  which  would  have  driven  me  frantic,  did  not  appear 
to  worry  them  in  the  least,  for  most  of  them  were  singing  in 
high-pitched  nasal  voices,  which  they  kept  wonderfully  in  unison, 
sounding  rather  fascinating,  and  not  at  all  unj^easantt 

Men  and  women  were  tramping  the  dusty  road,  with  babies 
or  bundles  slung  on  to  their  backs ;  and  others  were  riding  the 
most  wretched  little  ponies,  with  shaking  l^s  and  hocks  that 
met  behind,  as  they  staggered  along  under  their  burdens. 

Now  and  then  an  almost  naked  figure,  covered  with  dust  c^ 
ashes,  with  long  matted  hair  hanging  about  the  shoulders,  would 
pass  and  grin  at  me  with  hideous  curiosity ;  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  of  these  objects  (whom  I  discovered  were  Hindu  priests) 
went  by  together,  singing  discordant  chants  and  brandishing 
long  poles  ornamented  at  the  end  with  tattered  flags  and  ragged 
peacock's  feathers. 

I  was  interested  and  amused  in  watching  the  different  groups, 
but  the  dust  they  raised  got  down  my  throat  and  into  my  eyes ; 
my  hands  became  tired  from  sewing  the  rough  unbleached  doth, 
and  my  neck  ached  from  bending  over  my  work,  so  that  1  was 
not  sorry  when  our  rather  meagre  dinner  was  over  and  we  were 
obl^ed  to  go  to  bed  early,  as  Andrew  said  he  wanted  to  march 
again  the  next  day,  and  the  furniture  must  be  allowed  to  go  on 
ahead  with  the  other  tent 

After  this  I  hardly  knew  one  day  from  another,  they  were  all 
so  exactly  alike.  Every  morning  after  breakfast  I  inspected  the 
bundles  of  grass  brought  for  the  horses,  and  then  took  the  cook's 
accounts  for  the  previous  day,  under  Andrew's  supervision ;  and 
when  this  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over  I  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  its^repetition  the  next  day,  for  Andrew  made  a  point  of 
always  arguing  the  price  of  each  item,  and  insisted  on  my 
making  the  unfortunate  cook  account  for  every  egg  he  had 
used  in  the  various  dishes. 
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Where  money  was  concerned,  no  matter  how  small  a  sum  it 
happened  to  be,  my  husband  instantly  became  quarrelsome  and 
on  the  defensive ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  cook  or  myself  was  most  to  be  pitied  over  this  daily  duty. 
The  poor  man  was  generally  cut  part  of  his  total  and  driven  out 
of  the  tent  with  volumes  of  abuse,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  me  to  shut  up  several  tears  in  the  pages  of  my  account 
book. 

I  cried  more  from  sheer  vexation  than  anything  else.  Andrew 
would  worry  me  over  some  trifle  until  I  lost  my  temper,  and 
would  then  administer  such  severe  reprimands,  accompanied  by 
reminders  of  my  complete  dependence  on  him,  that  it  was  more 
than  I  could  stand  calmly. 

We  had  broi^ht  no  books  out  with  us,  so  our  three  papers 
were  all  I  had  to  read,  and  I  used  to  know  them  by  heart  before 
the  new  ones  came  in.  I  asked  Andrew  to  let  me  try  Mr.  Pierce's 
plan  of  a  bead  collection,  but  he  declared  he  did  not  intend  to 
waste  even  coppers  on  such  senseless  rubbish,  so  I  hemmed 
dusters,  mended  my  own  and  Andrew's  clothes,  and  went  for  a 
walk  with  him  every  evening,  and  this  completed  my  day's 
amusement 

I  counted  the  days  impatiently  as  they  went  by,  longing  for 
the  time  to  come  when  we  should  return  to  Kuttahpore. 


(TV?  be  continued^ 
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By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 

The  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  like  MeIrose»  Dryburgh  and  Kdao, 
was  founded  by  King  Davids  of  saintly  memory — ^termed 
"that  sair  sanct  for  the  crown"  by  James  the  First — and 
various  l^ends  are  related  as  to  its  foundation  and  name. 
The  simplest  and  most  probable  is  that  Margaret^  gp'and-niece 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  mother  of  David,.. brought  with 
her  to  Scotland  a  cross  of  pure  gold,  which  opened  and 
shut  like  a  casket,  and  was  said  to  contain  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  or  *'  rude."  At  her  death  the  relic  passed  into  her  son's 
hands,  and  caused  him  to  dedicate  his  new  abbey  to  the 
"  Holy  Rude,"  though  it  does  not  seem  that  the  casket  was  ever 
enshrined  in  the  Abbey  church,  which  was  founded  by  the 
king  for  the  reception  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  church  but  ruined  walls,  and  one 
is  apt  to  forget  how  many  events  of  note,  chronicled  on  the 
page  of  Scottish  history,  took  place  within  it.  Here  James 
the  Second  was  crowned,  as  a  child  of  six,  and  later  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres;  and  of  royal 
marriages  there  were  quite  a  number,  including  that  famous 
union  of  James  the  Fourth  with  Margaret  Tudor,  from  which 
was  to  spring  the  race  of  British  sovereigns.  In  the  Abbey 
church,  too,  many  royal  and  renowned  were  laid  to  rest  And 
here  sleeps  Magdalene  of  France,  little  remembered,  though 
she  was  Queen  of  Scotland  for  a  few  short  months,  and 
the  pathetic  little  history  has  its  own  sad  interest.    James  the 
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Fifth  had  gone  to  France,  on  wooing  thoughts  intent,  his 
intended  bride  being,  not  the  princess,  but  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Venddme ;  but  he  never  got  beyond  the  court  of  the 
king.  There  Francis  received  him  so  warmly  that  he  was 
fain  to  remain,  and  there  the  fragile  daughter  of  the  royal  house 
saw  and  loved  him.  Albeit  she  was  "  seikle,"  says  the  old 
chronicler,  '*  from  the  t)mie  she  saw  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
spak  with  him,  she  was  so  enamoured  with  him,  and  loved  him 
so  Weill,  that  she  wold  have  no  man  alive  to  hir  husband  bot  he, 
AUanerlie."  And  so  they  were  wed  in  Notre  Dame  with  royal 
magnificence,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  landed  at  the  port  of 
Leith.  Magdalene,  we  are  told,  on  setting  foot  on  Scottish 
earth,  "bowed  her  down  to  the  same,  and  kissed  the  mould 
theirof."  Alas !  for  the  loving  little  bride  I  Scottish  earth  was 
not  long  to  bear  the  impress  of  her  feet,  for  only  forty  days  after 
the  joyous  landing,  Death  laid  his  shadowy  hand  upon  the  loving 
heart,  and  Magdalene  was  carried,  dead,  by  her  weeping 
retainers,  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Abbey  church.  So  intense 
was  the  national  grief  for  the  little*  queen  that  mourning  was 
universally  worn,  Buchanan  says,  for  the  first  time  in  Scot- 
land. 

James  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Andrew's,  but  she  was  crowned  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
and  here  her  husband,  broken-hearted  after  the  flight  of  his  army 
on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth,  was  finally  carried  when  he, 
too,  followed  Magdalene  into  the  unknown  land.  They  were 
buried  side  by  side. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ruined  chapel  has  its  story,  but  it  is  * 
to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  that  the  pilgrims  come  ;  and  no  spot 
in  all  Scotland  is  more  replete  with  the  memories  that  a  nation's 
history  leaves  behind  it. 

And  if  castles  and  palaces  there  be,  around  whose  ruined 
and  deserted  halls  are  only  twined  bright  and  happy  legends 
— Hol}n-ood  is  not  one  of  these.  The  grim  pile  facing  us 
to-day,  as  we  stand  in  the  chill  of  a  March  afternoon — Salis- 
bury Crag,  snow  •  flecked,  heaving  its  long  black  outline  on 
the  right — seems  the  very  home  of  tragedy.  Cold,  black, 
cheerless,  it  is  certainly  no  marvel  that  Scotland's  rpyal  palace 
stately  as  it  is,  presents  no  attraction  to  the  reigning  house. 
The  very  breath  of  tragedy  seems  to  hang  about  its  walls, 
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the  very  air  of  mystery,  and  violence,  and  death,  and  grim 
despair. 

And,  albeit  the  favourite  hero  of  Scottish  romance,  ''bonnie 
Prince  Charlie"  himself,  held  a  brief  and  phantom  court  in  Holy- 
rood,  in  1745,  ^nd  there  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  noble  ladies 
who  watched  him  lead  the  dance  in  the  long  hall  with  adoring 
eyes— ^it  is  only  one  figure  which  we  see  in  gloomy  Holyrood, 
only  the  magnetism  of  one  face  which  draws  us  there.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots !  Her  very  detractors  and  defamers  know  the 
charm,  for  had  ever  woman  and  queen  a  story  such  as  this 
woman  ?  Did  woman  ever  weep  such  tears — ^know  such  a  fate 
— drink  to  its  last  bitter  dregs  the  cup  she  drank  ?  To  forgive 
her  sins  and  faults  may  be  refused  Can  you  think  of  her  in 
Holyrood  and  refuse  her — pity  ? 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  Nature  meant  to  warn  the  young  queen 
of  what  would  be  her  life,  when  she  arrived  from  France  in  the 
gloomy  dawn  of  the  August  morning.  A  thick  fog  had  hung 
about  Edinburgh  for  two  days,  and  Knox  records  the  fact  as  one 
much  to  Mary's  discredit  "  The  very  face  of  Heaven,"  he  says, 
"did  manifestly  speak  what  comfort  was  brought  into  the 
country  with  her — to  wit,  sorrow,  dolour,  darkness  and  all  im- 
piety; the  mist  was  so  thick  and  dark  that  scarce  might  any 
man  espy  another  the  length  of  ^two  buttis!*  And  he  concludes 
by  wailing  that  ''  The  forewarning,  God  gave  us,  but,  alas !  for 
the  most  part,  we  were  blind." 

Mary's  dauntless  champion  and  historian.  Miss  Strickland, 
remarks  pathetically :  "  A  bright  and  cheerful  day  would  doubt- 
less have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  Mary,  if  she  had  any 
choice  of  the  matter ;  yet  he  (Knox)  is  as  severe  in  his  comments 
as  if  the  poor  queen  had  brought  the  said  mist  with  her  from 
France,  for  the  malign  purpose  of  obscuring  the  clear  skies  of 
Scotland."  And  certainly,  of  all  the  sins  laid  to  poor  Mary's 
charge,  and  of  all  the  burdens  laid  upon  her,  that  of  Scottish 
weather  is  surely  the  most  remarkable. 

There  was  little  cheer,  too,  in  the  cavalcade  which  awaited  the 
queen's  state  entry,  and  the  "  sorry  palfreys,"  which  aroused  the 
half-scornful  laughter  of  the  little  suite,  brought  the  proud  flush 
to  the  young  queen's  face,  if  only  for  the  reputation  of  her  realm. 
Wretchedly  caparisoned,  they  rode  through  the  mist  and  the  fog 
to  the  royal  palace,  and  the  first  page  of  the  dark  story  was 
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turned.  The  queen  had  come  to  stormy  Scotland,  and  her 
woman's  hand  had  grasped  the  sceptre.  Truly,  in  these  rude 
and  lawless  times  it  would  have  needed  wise  heads  and  brave 
hands  around  ^her  if  the  vessel  was  to  be  skilfully  steered  through 
the  stormy  waters.  And,  from  the  weak  and  dissolute  Damley 
— vain,  erring,  irresolute — downwards,  what  advisers  had  Mary? 
Knox  certainly  rated  his  royal  mistress  soundly,  but  Mary  might 
well  have  quoted  to  the  rough  and  rude  Reformer,  Desdemona's 
gentle  words:  "Those  that  do  teach  young  babes  do  it  with 

gentle  speech  and  easy  tasks for  in  good  faith  I  am  a 

child  to  chiding." 

And  so  the  sad  story  proceeds.  In  the  Abbey  church  Mary 
was  married  to  Darnley  with  much  pomp  and  state,  and  in  the 
palace  she  saw  the  fading  of  the  love  story,  b^un  on  snowy  St 
Valentine's  Eve  at|Wem)^s  Castle,  when  Ithe  princely  youth  first 
won  her  heart  and  troth.  They  were  stormy  times  of  faction, 
and  revolt,  and  plotting,  and  scandal,  and  the  rains  descended 
and  the  floods  came  over  Mary  Stuart's  life  v^ty  soon.  Little 
wonder  that  the  rich  voice  of  Riccio  in  the  chapel,  heard  first  in 
the  aves  and  masses,  soothed  the  queen,  and  that  his  gentle  and 
cultured  manners  pleased  Mary  and  earned  for  the  poor  deformed 
Piedmontese  that  royal  favour  which  was  to  be  his  undoing. 
She  had  so  few  to  trust,  so  few  to  whom  with  safety  she  could 
show  liking  or  esteem.  Probably  she  had  not  yet  grown  accus- 
tomed to  Damle/s  mad  j^ousy  and  insulting  suspicion,  and  the 
little  secretary,  who  had  at  one  time  been  the  prince's  chosen 
confidant  as  to  his  love  for  the  queen,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  unsuspecting.  And  so  the  fatal  night  of  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  causeless  murders  ever  perpetrated  under  the  light  of 
stars,  drew  on. 

Mary  had  much  improved  the  gloomy  palace  since  she  came. 
The  rushei^  were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  Turkey  carpets,  the 
oak  tables  were  covered  by  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  gold,  and  marble  tables  stood  about  set  out  with 
a  luxury  of  porcelain  ornaments,  crystal  flagons,  fountains  with 
scented  water,  horloges,  richly  chased  frames,  ferns,  statuettes 
and  flowers.  There  were  cabinets  from  India  and  Venice  of 
filagree  gold  and  silver,  ornaments  of  various  shapes  and  daz2ling 
value,  and  silver  lamps  hanging  from  the  pendant  pinnacles  of 
the  fretted  ceilings  showed  the  emblazoned  arms  of  Scotland 
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entwined  with  the  lilies  of  France.  And  yet  it  was  in  none  of 
these  stately  halls  that  Mary  loved  to  spend  her  hours  of  ease. 
The  tiny  supper-room  where  the  tragedy  was  enacted  is  off  the 
queen's  bed-room,  and  is  scarcely  twelve  feet  in  length  and  ten 
in  breadth,  and  it  was  here,  while  supping  with  her  sister  the 
Countess  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  and  with  one  or 
two  others,  that  the  murder  was  carried  out  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  queen.  The  scene  has  been  so  often  portrayed  that  it 
requires  no  description,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  pictured 
it  to  themselves  while  standing  in  the  little  dark  room ;  yet  it 
is  difficult  indeed  to  realize  that  these  very  walls  heard  the 
dying  shrieks  of  the  innocent  victim ;  that  they  looked  down  on 
Darnley's  Judas  kiss  and  on  Mary  Stuart's  royal  fury  and  des- 
pair. Alas  I  poor  queenr  something  else  was  killed  that  night 
besides  the  honest  and  devoted  secretary,  whose  music  had 
beguiled  many  a  sad  hour,  and  for  whom  she  pleaded  with  such 
royal  and  pathetic  dignity — the  love  of  her  heart  for  the  husband 
who  so  cruelly  outraged  her  as  a  wife  and  as  a  queen,  and  who 
kissed  her  even  while  he  had  thrown  open  the  door  of  her 
chamber  to  murderers  and  butchers — that  was  killed  too,  and 
perished,  I  think,  for  ever  1  When  the  agonized  cries  were  past, 
when  the  rudely  overturned  table  had  been  raised,  when 
Faudonside's  pistol  had  been  turned  from  the  queen's  own 
person,  and  there  was  a  silence  as  of  death  in  the  ghastly 
room,  do  we  wonder  that  the  queen's  heart  turned  to  stone? 
Threatened,  disobeyed,  insulted,  outraged,  her  commands  and 
entreaties  disregarded,  the  wailing  cry,  **Justitia !  Justitia  ! " 
silenced  by  the  butchers'  knives,  do  we  wonder  that  Mary 
turned  upon  the  man  who  had  vowed  to  love  and  protect  her  ? 
And  who  had  done  this  thing  ?  "  Traitor  and  son  of  a  traitor," 
Mary  cried,  "is  this  the  recompense  thou  givest  to  her  who 
hath  covered  thee  with  benefits  and  raised  thee  to  honours  so 
great  ?  " 

And  then  as  the  passion  faded  from  her  beautiful  face,  the 
queen  fell  swooning  on  the  floor,  and  Damley  might  gaze  upon 
her,  with  what  feelings  we  care  not  to  imagine. 

And  so  the  dark  days  of  Mary  Stuart's  reign  went  on.  Hence- 
forth Holyrood  knew  no  gaiety,  no  revels  where  the  royal  mistress 
gave  her  own  royal  robes  to  fair  Mary  Seton  as  Queen  of  the 
Bean,  wearing  no  jewels  herself  so  that  the  maid  of  honour  might 
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shine  peerless ;  no  dance,  no  music,  no  light-hearted  jest  John 
Knox  would  not  now  have  required  to  address  his  grim 
admonition  to  the  dancing  feet  of  the  four  Maries,  and  to  their 
''  gay  gear  "  as  he  left  their  mistress ;  the  place  was  haunted 
henceforth  to  Mary  Stuart  Her  heart — a  woman's  dearest 
kingdom — had  lost  its  lord.  And  her  baby  was  born  in  the 
castle.  She  was  at  Hol)rrood — where  she  returned  after  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Garwood  and  Bastion,  both  loyal  followers, 
after  bidding  Damley  a  short  farewell  at  Kirk  o'  Fields — when 
the  ghastly  news  of  this  murder  reached  her,  and  to  Holyrood 
the  remains  of  the  prince  were  carried.  However  he  had  failed 
towards  her,  she  had  loved  him  once,  and  the  tragedy  could  not 
but  be  another  blow  to  the  queen.  And  after  Darnley's  death 
the  swift  strokes  of  her  Nemesis  fell  heavy  and  fast  We  have 
BothweU's  oath,  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  was  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  Darnle/s  death,  but  the  true  story  of  how  his  life 
and  hers  mingled  remains  yet  to  be  written,  and  in  a  brief  article, 
it  is  impossible  even  to  touch  upon  it  After  the  strange 
sad  marriage  with  the  rude  Scotch  noble,  and  the  man  accused 
of  her  husband's  deaths  (it  was  performed  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  with  no  tejoicing  or  state  of  any  kind) — the 
shadows  fell  deeper  and  deeper  around  Mary  Stuart's  hapless 
head. 

She  is  ''  sad  and  distraught."  She  calls  for  a  knife  to  kill  her- 
self while  conversing  with  Bothwell,  and  in  her  husband's 
presence  she  tells  Du  Croc  "  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
saw  her  sorrowful,  for  she  could  not  rejoice,  nor  ever  should 
again.  All  that  she  desired  was  death" — ^and  so  the  story 
goes  on.  Both  well's  battle  with  the  associate  lords  is  lost, 
and  the  queen  is  taken  for  the  last  time  back  to  Edinburgh. 
Covered  with  dust,  her  beautiful  face  disfigured  by  tears,  Mary 
was  led  through  the  staring  Edinburgh  mob  with  every  indignity. 
Before  her  they  carried  the  banner  on  which  was  represented 
Darnley's  dead  body  and  the  kneeling  prince  appealing  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance,  and,  followed  in  her  dreadful  progress  by 
the  taunts  and  the  insults  of  the  lowest  roughs  of  that  rude  time, 
the  desolate  queen  was  thrust  with  no  attendants  into  the 
"  Black  Turnpike,"  where,  we  are  told,  condemned  malcontents 
were  sometimes  placed  before  they  were  committed  to  the 
Tolbooth.    Surely  the  pitiful  June  sky  had  looked  down  upon 
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no  misery  so  deep  as  this.     And  then — once  more  through  the 
howling  mob,  the  very  crowd  who  had  been  wont  to  call ''  God 
save  that  sweet  face/'  as  the  young  queen  rode  through  the 
streets  and  smiled  upon  them — ^back  to  Holyrood  for  the  last 
time !    One  night  more  under  the  royal  roof,  spent  in  what  vigil 
of  tears  we  know  not,  and  then,  long  before  dawn,  they  bring  her 
the  "  coarse  riding  cloak  *and  hood  of  russet  cloth,  so  as  to 
disguise  her  person  and  quality,"  and  the  queen  sees  in  the 
darkness  of  the  courtyard  a  band  of  men-at-arms  led  by  Lindsey 
and  Ruthven.    She  is  placed  on  horseback,  going  she  knows  not 
whither;    her  bridle  is  taken,  and  the  queen,  voiceless   and 
tearless,  is  led  away.    Holyrood  is  left  behind  for  ever.     She  did 
not  know  that,  poor  queen ;  she  did  not  see,  as  in  a  vision, 
lonely  Loch  Leven,  Carbery  Hill,  the  long,  long  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  England,  finally  the  dark  hall  of  Fotheringhay, 
the  block,  the  axe — ^the  death  that  surely  came  at  last,  as  a 
deliverer,  to  set  her  free !     Holyrood,  at  least,  was  to  see  Mary 
Stuart  no  more.    One  incident  which  happened  in  the  harbour  of 
Calais  comes  before  me  as  I  close.     Mary  was  embarking  with 
the  few  loving  French  hearts  who  accompanied  her  to  Scotland, 
and  with  her  four  Maries,  and  just  before  starting  another  vessel, 
which  had  attempted  to  enter  the  port,  struck   on   the  bar 
and  foundered,  and  sank  with  all  on  board  before  the  queen's 
eyes.     She   had  rushed   to  the  stem  of  the  galley,  imploring 
her  uncles  to  save  the  poor  mariners,  her  tears  falling  fast ;   but 
human  aid  came  too  late,  and   Mary  clasped  her  hands  in 
anguish. 

"  Ah,  my  God !  What  a  portent  for  our  voyage  is  this  I "  A 
portent,  indeed,  and  one  too  sadly  realized!  We  think  t>f 
that  and  of  her  life  as  we  pass  from  Holyrood,  and  the  grim 
old  pile  stands  sentinel-like  beside  the  "grey  metropolis" — 
most  horror-haunted  of  all  the  homes  where  Mary  Stuart  laid  her 
head. 

*'  Ayez  mimoire^^  she  wrote  once  to  a  Scotch  subject,  *'  de 
celU  qui  a  esU  voire  royne^*  We  have  her  in  our  memory 
a  history  such  as  hers,  a  face  such  as  hers,  are  unfoi^ettable, 
and  she  was  our  queen.  And  to  this  day  she  has  her  foes 
and  her  detractors,  her  villifiers  and  her  accusers,  her  pas- 
sionate admirers  and  her  relentless  foes.  And  yet,  as  I  stood 
in  Holyrood,  there  is  one  ay  which  rang  through  these  walls, 
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and  which  smote  in  horror  upon  Mary  Stuart's  ear,  which  I 
fancied  she  might  echo  too  if  she  could  speak  again.  For,  as 
Riccio  cried  to  his  murderers,  Mary  Stuart  might  claim  of  the 
world,  now  left  far  behind,  with  all  "these  voices" — ^^Justitia  I 
Justitiar 
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Didst  thou  but  love  me !     Happy  thoughts  would  wake  my 

ragged  heart 
To  life,  to  peace,  to  blessedness ; — a  recreated  part, 
With  pulses  throbbing  ceaseless  echo,  till  each  thought  of  mine 
Became  reflection  perfected,  to  every  dream  of  thine. 
A  living  likeness,  piece  for  piece  and  whole  for  whole  the  same ; 
My  soul's  response,  to  give  thee  sweet  for  sweet,  and  flame  for 

flame ! 

Didst  thou  but  love  me !    White  and  stainless  would  I  ever  keep 
My  better  self ;  till  passion's  dye  with  crimson  beauties  deep 
Beneath  thy  touch  should  brighten  ;  even  so,  earth's  bosom  holds 
Through  winter  time  the  pure  and  spotless  treasures  spring 

unfolds 
In  bud  and  bloom,  till,  blushing  pink  with  happy  sun-kiss'd  glow, 
They  rise  new  born  from  out  their  bed  of  white  enshrouding 

snow. 

Didst  thou  but  love  me  I    Proud  and  glad  to  know  thee  great 

and  strong 
My  soul  could  be  ;  but  still  more  loving  should  thy  weakness  long 
For  gentle  pity.     Faith  for  faith,  thy  right  my  right  should  be, 
Thy  wish  an  inspiration  sweet — thy  will  a  law  to  me, 
For  now  and  aye !    Enduring  always,  trusting  still  the  same, 
Till  death  came  down  to  seal  these  closing  lips  which  sighed  thy 

name. 

Didst  thou  but  love  me  I 

LOUIS  CRESWICKE. 


Zbc  White  florae. 

I. 

**  Surely,  Henry,  you  used  to  know  this  Mentieth  Eliot,  whose 
death  I  see  in  the  papers,"  said  my  wife  one  morning,  looking  up 
from  the  Times  across  the  breakfast  table,  where  I  was  finishing 
my  coffee  and  reading  my  letters. 

''I  remember  when  we  were^first  married  you  used  to  talk 
about  him." 

Her  words  awoke  a*pang  of  remorse.  At  one  time  I  had  been 
tolerably  intimate  with  Eliot ;  that  he  had  dropped  out  of  my 
life  during  the  last  ten  years  was  due  rather  to  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances than  to  any  premeditated  neglect  on  my  part  But 
now  with  the  irrevocableness  of  death  came  the  conviction  that 
it  should  have  been  the  other  way.  I  should  have  forced  circum- 
stances to  bring  us  together,  and  not  have  lost  sight  of  a  friend 
who  needed  affection  and  companionship  more  than  most  men. 
Now  it  was  too  late.  There  they  stood — ^those  fatally  convincing 
lines,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal : 

**  On  the  20th  of  May,  at  No.  205,  ]ermyn  Street,  suddenly, 
Mentieth  Eliot,  of  Crosby  Hall,  Cumberland,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age." 

Poor  fellow  I  he  had  probably  died  as  he  had  lived,  alone.  All 
that  I  could  now  do  was  to  go  round  to  the  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  make  inquiries  from  his  landlord.  He  could  give  me 
little  satisfaction.  Mr.  Eliot,  he  said,  had  only  been  known  to 
him  during  the  past  week,  when  he  had  arrived  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  spending  a  few  days  in  London  before  going  to 
his  home  in  the  north.  He  did  not  look  strong,  but  his  servant 
had  said  nothing  of  his  master's  being  in  ill-health  till  three 
mornings  ago,  when  on  going  into  his  room  he  had  found  him 
breathing  heavily,  and  before  the  doctor  could  arrive  he  was 
dead.    '' Heart-disease "  the  doctor  had  called  it     His  lawyer 
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had  come,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  having  the  body 
removed  for  interment  at  his  family  place,  somewhere  in  the 
northern  counties.  He  had  seemed  a  quiet  gentleman,  had 
travelled  a  great  deal,  his  servant  told  the  landlord,  and  when 
he  was  not  abroad,  lived  by  himself  in  his  large  country-house. 
This  was  all  that  I  could  extract  from  the  landlord. 

"  Alone  he  lived,  and  alone  he  died, 
And  when  he  was  buried,  nobody  cried." 

These  lines,  read  somewhere,  and  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time, 
flashed  into  my  mind  as  the  man  was  speaking,  and  with  foolish 
iterance  beat  an  accompaniment  in  my  brain  to  whatever  I  did 
or  thought  that  day.  But  in  London  life,  impressions  and  ex- 
periences follow  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  no  feeling  that  does 
not  partake  of  a  poignant  personal  character  can  retain  its  fresh- 
ness long ;  and  it  was  of  the  inevitable  nature  of  things  that  the 
memory  of  Mentieth  Eliot's  death  should  not  remain  long  with 
me,  when  the  thought  of  his  living  personality  had  scarcely 
touched  my  life  at  a  single  point  for  more  than  a  decade. 

It  was  about  a  month  later  that  one  morning  I  received  a 
large  blue  envelope,  containing  three  separate  rolls  of  manuscript, 
in  a  handwriting  that  had  a  strange  look  of  familiarity,  though 
memory  did  not  immediately  supply  the  connecting  links  of 
association.  With  the  papers  was  a  letter  in  a  different  hand. 
On  reading  it  I  found  it  was  from  poor  Mentieth  Eliot's  lawyer 
and  executor.  It  informed  me  that  among  his  papers  these 
manuscripts  had  been  found,  tied  together,  with  directions  that, 
after  his  death,  they  should  be  forwarded  to  me. 

As  I  unrolled  the  manuscripts,  a  letter  in  Eliot's  writing  fell 
out.  It  was  short,  and  reading  it  stirred  again  the  feelings  of 
self-reproach  and  regret  for  neglected  friendship,  which  I  had 
experienced  on  hearing  of  his  death.    This  was  the  letter : 

"May  20th,  1887: 
"  20s  Jermyn  Street 

"Dear  Langby, 

"  My  thoughts  turn  to  you  this  evening,  as  one  of  my  few 
friends ;  also  perhaps  because  you  are  indirectly  connected  with 
one  of  the  experiences  that  left  a  deep  mark  on  my  life.    That 
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this  mark  should  have  been  a  lasting  one,  and  one  afTecting  my 
whole  career  and  character,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  weak- 
ness that  has  ended  in  failure.    A  stronger  character  would  have 
risen  above  the  power  of  impressions,  and  not  succumbed  to  their 
influence;  but  strength  implies  health  and  the  perfect  balance 
and  adjustment  of  physical  conditions,  and  these  were  denied  me 
from  the  first     You  may  remember  how  you  used  to  rate  me  for 
my  morbidity  and  passion  for  self-dissection,  when  we  first  met 
and  became  friends  at  Bonn.    Looking  back  on  those  days,  I  can 
only  gratefully  wonder  at  the  patience  and  cheery  good  temper 
with  which  you  always  bore  with  me.     It  was  your  invincible 
hopefulness,  your  abounding  spirits  and  vitality,  that  gave  me 
the  first  impetus  towards  a  healthier,  happier  manhood  than  had 
ever  before  seemed  possible  to  me.     And  even  now  I  feel,  had 
circumstances  thrown  me  more  with  you,  my  life  might  not  seem 
the  blank  page  that  it  is.     But  all  this  is  not  to  the  purpose.    My 
reason  for  writing  to-night  is  to  tell  you  that  I  am  leaving  to  you 
some  papers,  my  apology  for  *  that  long  disease,  my  life.'     Do 
with  them  what  you  will.     All  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  believe  in 
them  as  an  absolutely  accurate  transcript  of  the  events  as  they 
appeared  to  me.     You  will  see  that  the  first  and  second  papers 
were  written  almost  immediately  after  the  events  described.    The 
third  was  written  an  hour  ago,  and  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  testimony 
of  a  dying  man.    I  have  appended  a  short  note  to  the  first  paper, 
not  in  explanation  of  what  I  must  consider  the  Unaccountable, 
but  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  conditions  of  my  early  life,  all 
of  which  accentuated  the  morbid  tendencies  of  my  mind,  and 
increased  my  hyper-sensitiveness  to  outward  impressions.   I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  you  again,  and  to  have  shaken  you  by 
the  hand.     Now  it  is  too  late. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Mentieth  Eliot." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  I  muttered  as  I  folded  up  the  melancholy 
document.  How  had  I  fulfilled  this  trust  ?  Fifteen  years  ago 
this  man  handed  me  out  of  his  bounty  a  blank  cheque ;  I  might 
have  drawn  to  any  extent  on  his  capital  of  affection  and 
sympathy,  and  I  flung  it  aside  as  if  it  had  been  a  scrap  of  waste 
paper.  It  might  have  enriched  me,  and  it  has  only  impoverished 
him,  and  with  a  sigh  and  a  feeling  of  curiosity  dashed  with 
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sympathy,  I  took  up  the  paper  which  had  the  note  attached  to  it 
I  transcribe  them  in  full,  first  the  note  and  then  the  manuscript 

[Note  dated  May  20th,  1887.] 

"  205,  Jermyn  Street 

''  I  was  born  on  the  20th  of  November,  1840.  My  father  died 
the  day  before  my  birth.  He  had  ridden  out  that  morning  with 
the  hounds  ;  coming  home  slowly  after  a  long  and  exciting  run 
his  horse  stumbled  on  a  stone  and  came  down.  My  father  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  lonely  bit  of  road,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  bring  the  news  to  the  house  and  to  break  it  to  my 
mother.  She  had  gone  down  to  the  front  door  to  meet  my 
father,  as  was  her  invariable  custom,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  his 
horse  trotting  up  the  approach.  As  the  white  horse  turned  the 
comer  from  which  the  avenue  comes  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
door,  she  saw  that  it  was  riderless.  The  forelegs  and  pasterns 
were  stained  with  blood,  and  the  bridle  hung  down  between  its 
hoofs.  My  mother  uttered  a  scream,  and  then  did  not  stir,  but 
stood  as  still  as  if  she  were  turned  to  stone,  gazing  at  the  horse 
as  it  quickly  trotted  towards  her.  The  old  butler  often  described 
the  scene  to  me,  and  the  mute,  horror-struck  look  on  her  face 
when,  startled  by  her  cry,  he  ran  to  the  door:  'Ten  minutes 
before,  Mr.  Mentieth,  she  was  the  brightest,  happiest-looking 
lady  as  ever  I  clapped  eyes  on.  I  had  taken  her  in  her  letters, 
and  she  looked  up  with  such  a  smile  as  I  opened  the  door,  thinking 
it  was  the  master.  But  when  I  saw  her  standing  on  the  door 
steps,  looking  at  that  poor  white  beast  coming  along  between  the 
trees,  as  unconcernedly  like  as  if  nothing  worse  had  happened 
that  day  than  his  broken  knees,  there  was  a  skeered  look  in  her 
eyes  as  has  never  left  them  since,  and,  for  a  smile,  the  last  that 
ever  I  saw  on  her  face,  to  call  such,  was  the  day  before  you  were 
bom,  sir.' 

**  I  was  bom  within  twenty-four  hours  of  my  father's  death, 
and  I  often  think  that  if  God  in  His  mercy  had  seen  lit  to  unite 
father,  mother  and  child  that  night  there  would  have  been  one 
sad  and  one  useless  life  the  less  in  the  world.  The  old  butler's 
words  were  the  key  to  the  sadness  and  gloom  in  which  my  child- 
hood was  passed.  My  mother  did  not  love  me,  at  least  not  actively, 
and  I  brought  no  pleasure  or  brightness  into  her  life.  I  believe 
her  nervous  constitution  had  got  a  physical  shock  which  stunted 
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for  ever  the  growth  of  healthy,  natural  feelings.  I  worshipped 
the  sad,  silent  woman  at  a  distance,  but  in  her  presence  I  was  ill 
at  ease  and  constrained,  and  could  say  not  a  word  of  the  love  and 
childish  sympathy  with  which  my  heart  swelled.  These  feelings, 
which  in  a  healthier  child  would  have  found  an  outlet  in  attach- 
ment to  servants  and  love  of  animals,  with  me  turned  inwards, 
and  led  to  brooding  and  morbid  self-depreciation.  I  became  a 
prey  to  strange  fancies,  which  to  my  indiscriminating,  childish 
perceptions  became  realities  of  a  terrifying  nature.  I  need  not 
here  particularize  what  these  fancies  were,  but  they  emphasized 
my  nervous  susceptibility  and  gave  an  unnatural  bent  to  my 
imagination. 

"  I  may,  however,  specialize  one  peculiar  taste  as  it  may  not 
have  been  without  its  influence  on  future  events.  From  my 
earliest  childhood  till  I  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  I  had  a 
nervous,  exaggerated  horror  of  horses  and  ponies.  As  a  young 
child  I  believe  I  almost  screamed  myself  into  convulsions  if  the 
nurse  took  me  round  to  the  stables,  and  though  that  extremity 
of  terror  passed  with  babyhood,  I  could  never  be  induced  to  ride 
or  to  drive  myself,  and  always  shrunk  from  being  brought  into 
close  contact  with  horses.  But  there  was  one  exception  to  the 
distrust  and  nervous  shrinking  which  I  felt  to  the  whole  species, 
and  that,  strangely  enough,  was  the  white  horse  which  my  father 
had  been  riding  the  day  of  his  death.  With  the  instinctive  ani- 
mosity of  the  illiterate  classes  to  secondary  causes  the  coachman 
had  wanted  to  have  him  shot,  but  my  mother  had  given  orders 
that  he  was  to  be  turned  out  into  a  field.  Here,  as  a  child,  I 
would  constantly  come  and  look  at  the  creature  which  had 
caused  my  father's  death — first  with  awe  and  shrinking,  later 
with  a  strange  familiarity  and  sympathy,  a  sort  of  undefined 
sense  of  kinship  between  me  and  this  pariah  of  the  stables.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  knew  of  my  daily  visits  to  the  paddock  as  I 
always  chose  a  moment  when  I  could  steal  away  by  myself. 

"  When  I  was  twelve  the  trustees  declared  that  the  life  I  led  at 
home  was  an  unnatural  one  for  a  boy,  and  I  was  sent  to  school. 
Of  those  years  nothing  need  be  written  at  this  distance  of  time. 
No  cruelty  was  meant,  and  looking  back  I  blame  nobody,  but  I 
was  misunderstood,  I  was  bullied,  I  was  miserable. 

"  When  I  was  sixteen  my  mother  died  suddenly  of  heart  com- 
plaint.    For  a  time  I  fell  into  low  health  and  the  doctors  advised 
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change  of  air  and  surroundings.  It  was  decided  that  I  should 
leave  school  and  go  abroad  with  a  tutor.  I  hailed  the  change 
with  satisfaction.  The  unconventionality  and  the  outward  bright- 
ness  of  foreign  life  attracted  me,  and  in  the  music  of  Germany 
and  the  art  of  Italy  I  took  the  keenest  emotional  and  intellectual 
pleasure* 

''After  two  years  of  foreign  travel,  I  decided  to  attend  a 
German  University,  before  graduating  at  Oxford.  At  Bonn, 
where  I  went  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  I  first  met  you,  Henry 
Langby.  Your  friendship  and  companionship  at  that  time  1 
shall  always  consider  one  of  the  chief  gains  of  my  life.  You 
forced  me  into  society,  you  sympathized  with  my  tastes  and 
pursuits,  but  at  the  same  time  constrained  me  by  3^ur  lai^, 
more  robust  manliness  to  recognize  other  points  of  view,  and 
to  see  in  my  life  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  of  natural  enjoy- 
ment 

*'  One  other  cause  helped  to  make  life  a  different  thing  to  me 
while  I  was  at  Bonn  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before,  the  affection 
of  little  Rupert  von  Hochman.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
used  to  laugh  at  what  you  called  Rupert's '  humanizing  influence ' 
on  me?  There  has  'only  been  one  other  human  being  to  whom 
I  owed  as  much  asjl  did  to  you  and  that  child." 

Here  the  note  ended  abruptly,  and  I  turned  to  the  manuscript, 
wondering  what  its  purport  could  be.  It  was  written  on  foreign 
paper,  of  a  kind  we  had  used  in  our  student  days  at  Bonn,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  It  bore  the  date  Dec.  19th,  1859,  and  the  name, 
which  had  entirely  passed  from  my  memory  till  I  saw  it  on  the 
paper  before  me,  of  Mentieth  Eliof  s  lodgings  in  Bonn.  This  was 
the  manuscript : 

"  This  evening  something  occurred  so  strange  and  exceptional 
and  so  startling  in  its  unexplained  nature,  that  I  wish  to  put 
down  in  writing  a  straightforward,  accurate  account  of  the  event 
as  it  presents  itself  to  my  consciousness.  Langby  and  I  were  re- 
turning from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  we  had  been 
skating  with  a  large  party  of  friends,  on  a  field  flooded  for  the 
purpose.  We  had  stayed  later  than  the  others,  and  were  among 
the  passengers  in  the  last  crossing  of  the  ferry-boat.  We  were 
exhilarated  by  the  exercise,  and   in  high  spirits.      Instead  of 
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urning  in  as  usual  to  my  rooms,  Langby  proposed  that  I  should 
go  home  and  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  together  we  started 
to  walk  down  the  Poppelsdorf  AUee.  It  was  intensely  cold,  and 
the  air  was  thick  and  heavy  with  mixed  fog  and  frost.  All  along 
the  AUee  the  lamps  flickered  through  the  yellowish  mist,  with  a 
dim  wavering  light,  and  the  tall  gaunt  trees  stood  out  black  and 
solitary-looking,  the  eye  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  gloom 
further  than  to  take  in  one  at  a  time.  We  seemed  to  be  the  only 
people  out  at  that  hour,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  voice  a  few 
yards  ahead,  raised  in  childish  excitement.  *  Truly,  Anna,'  it 
said, '  mother  has  promised  that  the  Christkindchen  shall  bring 
me  a  pair  of  skates,  and  the  day  after  Christmas  I  shall  go  with 
the  English  gentlemen  to  the  meadow  to  skate.' 

'*  I  recognized  the  voice  of  little  Rupert  von  Hochman,  and 
through  the  fog  I  could  just  see  the  child  ahead  of  us  with  his 
nurse,  and  hear  her  anxious  voice,  *  Hurry,  Master  Rupert,  or 
the  Frau  Grafin  will  be  very  angry  at  your  being  out  so  late. 
You  should  not  have  stayed  so  long  in  the  shops.' 

" '  Yes,  Anna,  I  am  coming ;  but  I  must  first  get  some  groschen 
out  of  my  pocket  for  poor  old  Hans.  I  never  pass  him  without 
giving  him  something,  no  more  do  the  English  gentlemen.' 

**  The  words  came  distinctly  to  us,  and  looking  through  the  fog, 
I  saw  old  Hans  limping  along  between  his  crutches  down  the 
centre  alley.  Rupert  ran  towards  the  old  man,  and  dropping  a 
few  small  coins  in  his  hand  exclaimed : 

"  *  Now,  Hans,  you  must  guess  what  I  have  asked  the  Christ- 
kindchen to  bring  you.     Mother  says ' 

•*  He  was  still  talking  when  suddenly,  like  the  grip  of  a  cold 
hand  laid  on  my  heart,  I  felt  a  wave  of  overmastering  depression 
sweep  over  me,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  was  startled  by  the 
thud  of  horses*  hoofs  advancing  rapidly  through  the  darkness. 
The  next  instant  I  saw  a  riderless  white  horse  emerge  out  of  the 
mist  and  advance  at  full  speed  towards  the  spot  where  the  beggar 
stood,  propped  on  his  crutches.  The  horse's  head  was  raised, 
and  his  tail  stood  out  stiff,  as  he  came  at  a  wild  gallop  towards 
us.  I  tried  to  scream  and  to  rush  forward  to  pull  Hans  out  of 
the  way,  but  I  could  not  stir  a  limb,  and  no  sound  or  cry  of 
warning  came  from  my  parched  throat.  Another  second  and 
Hans  would  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  when  with  a  sudden 
movement  the  horse  glanced  aside  in  its  headlong  career,  and 
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swerving  from  the  place  where  the  old  cripple  stood,  knocked 
over  the  child  and  then  passed  rapidly  out  of  sight  into  the  fog 
and  darkness.  As  it  disappeared,  the  tension  which  had  pos- 
sessed my  whole  being  suddenly  relaxed,  the  cold,  clammy  feel- 
ing of  terror  that  had  overcome  me  gave  way,  and  I  found  myself 
walking  quietly  beside  Langby,  who  was  nodding, '  Guten  Abend ' 
to  Hans,  and  shouting  in  his  cheery  voice  to  Rupert,  who  was 
dancing  ahead  with  his  nurse : 

" '  Hallo !  youngster  ;  what  are  you  doing  out  at  this  hour  ? ' 
and  with  a  stride  forward  he  had  lifted  the  child  on  to  his 
shoulder. 

"  Great  heavens !  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Had  the  whole 
thing  been  an  illusion  of  a  diseased  brain,  a  vision,  a  baseless  fab- 
rication of  unmeaning  iancy?  But  it  had  been  so  real,  it  had 
appealed  so  forcibly  to  two  senses.  I  had  first  heard  the  tramp 
of  the  hoofs,  and  then  flashing  out  of  the  darkness  had  seen  the 
horse,  as  distinctly  as  I  now  saw  Langby  with  the  untouched 
child  on  his  shoulder.  And  yet,  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the 
reality  of  my  impressions,  there  was  the  child  sound  in  limb  and 
unscathed  in  nerve  ;  Langby,  the  nurse  and  Hans  were  all  equally 
in  the  normal  condition  of  a  few  minutes  before,  which  must  have 
been  impossible  had  they  witnessed  that  to  which  I  could  testify 
through  the  evidence  of  sight  and  of  sound.  Even  in  my  deep 
thankfulness  for  Rupert's  safety  a  horror  passed  over  me,  so 
ghastly  was  the  experience.  It  seems  by  its  unnatural  character 
to  separate  me  from  my  kind  and  to 

"Dec.  29th.  I  wrote  this  ten  days  ago.  Since  then  I  have 
been  very  ill :  an  attack  connected  with  the  heart,  the  doctor 
says,  and  complicated  by  fever.  Langby  has  been  with  me  con- 
stantly. He  is  very  low  about  the  von  Hochmans.  Rupert  is  at 
death's  door  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  caught  the  day  after 
he  was  in  the  Poppelsdorf  AUee. 

"  Dec.  30th.  Langby  came  in  late  last  night,  awfully  cut  up  about 
poor  little  Rupert  von  Hochman's  death.  He  is  waiting  for  the 
funeral  and  then  returns  to  England.  The  doctor  advises  me  to 
go  to  the  Riviera  and  then  to  have  a  sea  vo3^e.  I  am  still  weak 
and  sleepless.  I  cannot  shake  off"  the  feeling  of  a  sort  of  guilty 
participation  in  Rupert's  death,  a  sense  of  having  been  an  acces- 
sory before  the  event,  yet  I  know  this  is  morbid  and  unreal.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  determined — to  no  living  soul  shall  I  ever  breathe 
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a  word  of  what  I  saw,  or  imagined  I  saw,  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  in  the  Poppelsdorf  Allee." 


II. 

As  I  read  Eliot's  manuscript,  many  things  came  back  to  my 
memory  which  I  had  long  forgotten.  That  afternoon  on  the  ice 
— our  meeting  with  little  Rupert  von  Hochman — Eliot's  great 
aiTection  for  the  child — the  shock  and  sorrow  of  the  little  fellow's 
death,  and  Eliot's  sharp  illness  and  subsequent  depression — all 
for  the  moment  seemed  more  real  and  nearer  to  me  than  the 
events  of  yesterday.  Poor  fellow !  what  a  revelation  of  morbidity 
and  diseased  sensitiveness  that  paper  contained,  and  yet  what  a 
power  of  reserve  there  was  in  the  man,  never  to  have  uttered  a 
word  of  what  was  weighing  on  his  mind.  It  was  part  of  the 
contradiction  I  had  always  recognized  in  him,  the  combination  of 
weakness  and  strength.  With  quickened  interest  I  turned  to  the 
second  rcril  of  paper,  wondering  what  it  would  contain.  Unlike 
the  first,  it  had  no  note  attached  to  it,  but  my  own  knowledge  of 
Eliot's  life  subsequent  to  his  leaving  Bonn  supplied  me  with  the 
links  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  followed.  Though 
I  was  at  Cambridge  while  Eliot  was  at  Oxford,  we  often  met, 
and  one  autumn  we  went  a  walking-tour  in  the  Tyrol  together. 
After  he  left  Oxford  he  was  a  great. deal  abroad.  In  the  autumn 
of  1867  I  spent  a  few  days  with  him  at  Crosby  Hall.  He  was  in 
better  spirits  than  I  had  ever  known  him  since  the  old  Bonn 
days,  and  spoke  with  real  interest  and  hopefulness  about  his 
future.  Apparently  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  the 
roving  life  which  he  had  gradually  adopted,  and  to  settle  down 
on  his  place.  In  a  moment  of  expansion  he  even  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  one  day  representing  the  county. 

From  certain  things  that  he  let  drop  in  conversation,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  idea  of  marriage  was  in  Eliot's  mind, 
but  when  I  one  day  said  something  chaffing  on  the  subject,  he 
instantly  shrivelled  up  into  silence.  His  reticence  had  the  quality 
of  making  one  feel  that  frankness  was  a  vulgar  impertinence  and 
breach  of  good  taste,  in  the  same  way  that  his  silence  made  one 
acutely  conscious  of  the  glaring  triviality  of  most  utterances. 

But,  like  many  better-balanced  minds,  Eliot  had  his  moments 
of  inconsistency,  and  the  last  evening  I  was  at  Crosby  he  spoke 
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to  me  at  length,  and  with  a  curious,  suppressed  fervour,  of  the 
happiness  that  had  come  to  him  the  previous  winter  in  the 
friendship  of  a  young  girl  he  had  first  met  at  Rome.  Her  name, 
I  think,  was  Ruth  Norton,  and  I  believe  she  was  an  American. 
He  was  about  to  meet  her  somewhere  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  I  remember  I  felt  at  the  time  that  that  visit  would  probably 
be  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  as  indeed  it  proved.  Far  from 
settling  down  and  marrying,  the  following  winter  Eliot  took  to 
travelling  in  good  earnest,  not  among  familiar  European  haunts, 
but  in  remote  Eastern  and  Southern  lands.  He  let  his  house  on 
a  long  lease,  and  for  years  his  friends  lost  sight  of  him.  I,  for 
one,  never  saw  him  again,  though  we  made  one  abortive  effort  to 
meet  seven  years  later.  Remembering  these  things,  I  turned 
with  a  keen  sense  of  curiosity  to  the  second  manuscript  It 
bore  the  date : 

"October  19th,  1867. 

"  Stronfaskit  House,  Wigtownshire. 

"  I  have  had  a  horrible  experience,  and  cannot  shake  off  its 
effects.  It  has  brought  back  fears  and  feelings  that  I  hoped  had 
passed  for  ever,  but  I  might  have  known  that  there  was  no  happy 
future  possible  for  me.  And  yet  a  few  hours  ago  it  seemed  as 
if  Ruth  Norton  held  in  her  hands  the  key  that  would  open  out 
to  me  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  now  that  door  has 
been  closed  for  ever,  and  through  my  own  unconscious,  unwilling 
agency.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  her  this  afternoon, 
to  tell  her  all  that  her  goodness  and  beauty  meant  to  me,  and  to 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  I  had  followed  her  out  on  to  the  Heughs 
for  that  purpose.  As  I  saw  her  go  past  the  drawing-room 
window  towards  the  cliffs,  I  did  not  like  to  join  her  at  once,  but 
an  hour  later  I  followed  her,  knowing  her  favourite  spot,  a  dip  in 
the  Heughs,  above  the  great  Spindle-rock  overlooking  the  Solway. 
It  was  a  warm,  bright  afternoon ;  a  perfect  stillness  was  in  the  air, 
and  a  golden  haze  of  sunshine  on  sea  and  land.  Ruth  had  taken 
the  path  skirting  the  cliffs  ;  I  took  the  way  across  the  fields  to  the 
Heughs.  As  I  got  out  on  to  them,  through  the  last  field,  I 
noticed  that  some  horses  and  Highland  cattle  had  come  through 
a  broken-down  gate  and  were  feeding  on  the  close-cropped, 
springy  grass.  I  remember  particularly  observing  them,  and 
thinking  how  picturesque  the  tawny  and  dun  colouring  of  the 
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cattle  looked  against  the  blue  sky  and  green,  undulating  head- 
lands. One  feeling,  however,  was  uppermost  in  my  heart,  and  I 
did  not  linger,  but  hurried  towards  the  highest  Heugh,  from 
whence,  a  hundred  feet  beneath  me,  I  could  see  Ruth  seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  clifT,  watching  the  tide  heaving  and  swirling  into  the 
cave  below.  She  was  so  close  to  the  edge  that  I  did  not  like  to 
call  out  for  fear  of  startling  her,  and  was  turning  to  go  down  by 
another  way,  when  a  sudden  sound,  as  of  horses'  hoofs  galloping 
over  grass,  arrested  me.  A  white  horse  that  had  been  feeding 
with  the  rest — or  so  I  imagined — had  separated  itself  from  the 
herd  and  with  flying  mane  and  outstretched  tail  was  coming 
straight  towards  me.  In  a  moment  an  awful  chill  passed  all  over 
me,  holding  my  limbs  and  muscles  in  a  kind  of  icy  spell.  I  could 
neither  move  nor  scream.  Onward  the  creature  came  in  its  mad 
race,  but  twenty  yards  from  where  I  stood  it  swerved,  and,  suddenly 
turning  aside,  went,  at  the  same  wild  pace,  down  the  grassy  path 
leading  to  the  cliff  where  Ruth  was  sitting.  Till  it  turned  the 
comer  it  would  be  hidden  from  her  sight,  but  then  the  appalling 
suddenness  with  which  it  would  come  upon  her  might,  indeed 
must,  cause  her  to  lose  her  balance  and  fall  over  the  precipice  on 
to  the  rocks  below.  I  gasped,  but  I  only  caught  my  breath  ;  not 
a  sound  came  from  my  lips ;  my  eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  one 
spot,  the  corner  round  which  the  horse  must  come ;  in  my  ears 
was  only  one  sound,  the  galloping  thud  of  its  hoofs  on  the  turf. 
Why  did  she  not  hear  it  and  move  from  her  dangerous  position 
before  it  was  too  late  ?  Great  heavens !  what  was  this  hideous 
possession  that  kept  my  body  in  thrall  while  my  brain  with  un- 
natural activity  realized  every  feature  of  the  situation  ?  I  lived 
a  lifetime  in  those  moments,  when,  sudden  as  it  had  come,  the 
awful  spell  was  broken  by  Ruth's  voice  calling  from  below, '  How 
did  you  get  up  there,  Mr.  Eliot  ?  I  never  noticed  you  till  this 
moment' 

''With  the  sound  of  her  words  a  glow  of  life  and  warmth 
returned  to  tne,  the  strained  sense  of  expectancy  relaxed,  my 
eyes  turned  to  where  she  was  sitting  calm  and  smiling,  and  in 
my  ears  the  sound  of  the  terrible  gallop  died  away.  But  in  the 
moment  of  reaction  from  that  awful,  unnatural  horror,  another 
feeling  started  into  life,  the  feeling  I  had  had  so  strongly  after 
Rupert  von  Hochman's  death.  The  curse  of  my  second  sight 
had  fallen  on  the  woman  I  loved  ! 
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"  With  a  groan  I  turned  away.  Never  could  I  speak  to  Ruth 
of  what  had  been  in  my  heart  towards  her — what  will  be  in  it 
till  I  die.  I  suppose  I  must  have  called  out  something  incoherent 
in  answer  to  her  words.  I  did  not  join  her,  but  came  straight 
back  to  the  house,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did.  At  dinner  she 
asked  me  if  I  was  ill,  and  in  her  gentle  way  she  said  I  looked 
white,  perhaps  I  had  got  a  chill  on  the  Heughs.  To-morrow  I 
am  going  away.  I  have  made  the  cowa/d's  invariable  excuse,  of 
letters  calling  me  home." 

Here  the  manuscript  ended  abruptly.  Below  it  was  pasted  a 
cutting  from  the  Times  obituary  column :  "  At  Stronfaskit  HousCi 
Wigtownshire,  on  the  29th  October,  of  diphtheria,  Ruth  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  William  Norton,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  20."  Below, 
in  writing,  were  the  initiab,  "  M.  E. — Miserrimus." 

Ill 

The  third  paper,  to  which  I  eagerly  turned,  was  written  twenty 
years  later  and  bore  the  date  of  the  19th  May,  1887,  the  evening 
before  Mentieth  Eliot's  death.  Unlike  the  two  previous  manu- 
scripts, it  showed  no  trace  of  having  been  written  under  the 
pressure  of  strong  nervous  excitement.  The  tone  was  calm  and 
natural,  as  of  a  man  writing  to  a  friend,  describing  an  ordinary 
occurrence.  Only  towards  the  end  something  of  the  man's  per- 
sonality asserted  itself,  a  note  of  dejection  and  self-pity  was 
touched,  and  the  dominant  trait  of  constancy  and  loyalty  made 
itself  felt.     Here  is  the  paper : 

"  205,  Jermyn  Street, 

"May  19th,  1887,  I0-30  P-n^« 
"  This  evening  I  was  coming  back  to  my  rooms  through  the 
Park.  It  had  been  a  close,  sultry  day,  and  feeling  tired,  and  my 
club  dinner  being  a  movable  feast,  I  sat  down  in  the  Row  almost 
opposite  the  Albert  Gate.  It  was  close  upon  eight  o'clock  1 
Carriages  taking  people  to  dinner  passed  in  and  out  of  the  gates, 
there  were  no  riders  out  at  that  hour,  and  very  few  walkers  on  the 
side  where  I  was.  I  was  sitting  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  two  little  girls,  coming 
towards  me  with  their  nurse.  Their  voices  were  raised  in  eager 
ai^ument,  and  as  they  came  nearer  I  heard  the  younger  of  the 
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two  say  in  accents  of  conviction,  '  But,  Mary,  to-day  must  be  the 
19th,  because  Monday  is  baby's  birthday,  and  it  is  the  22nd,  so 
you  see  it  is  the  19th.' 

**  It  seemed  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  her  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  day.  Her  little  face  was  keen,  and  her  eyes  big  with  ex- 
citement, as  still  argruing  the  point  they  passed  out  of  ear-shot 

'*  The  appearance  of  the  younger  child  had  roused  me  from  the 
idle  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  had  sent  my  thoughts 
wandering  among  past  scenes  and  times. 

" '  Die  Kleine  gleicht  der  Geliebten, 
Besonders  wann  sie  lacht, 
Sie  hat  dieselben  Augen, 
Die  mich  so  ungliicklich  gemacht' 

*'  Before  I  could  trace  the  train  of  association  awakened  by 
these  words,  shot  suddenly,  as  they  seemed,  to  the  fore-front  of 
my  consciousness,  out  of  some  distant  recess  in  my  mind,  I  was 
startled  by  the  sight  of  a  riderless  horse  coming  rapidly  down  the 
Row.  '  Some  one  has  been  thrown,'  I  thought,  and  would  have 
started  forward,  in  obedience  to  the  fiatural,  though  not  very 
definite  instinct,  which  prompts  to  action  of  some  sort  in  all 
emergencies.  But  I  could  not  move.  A  cold  tremor  passed 
over  me,  and  a  terrible  rigidity  held  me  in  my  place.  Onward 
the  horse  came.  He  was  white.  Just  in  front  of  where  he  must 
pass  in  another  moment,  a  man  was  crossing  the  Row.  Uncon- 
scious of  any  danger  he  moved  slowly,  and  I,  paralyzed  by  this 
chill  horror,  could  do  nothing  to  warn  him,  though  my  eyes  were 
fixed  in  a  sort  of  spell-bound  terror  on  the  horse^  now  close  upon 
him.  Even  in  that  awful  moment  I  was  aware  of  something 
strangely  familiar  in  the  man's  walk  and  in  the  droop  of  his 
shoulders.  He  turned  and  slowly  looked  at  me.  Good  God  1 
I  saw  my  own  face.  How  I  got  back  here,  I  don't  quite  know. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  finding  myself  in  a  half-fainting  condition 
on  my  chair  in  the  Park,  and  of  staggering  across  in  a  somnambu- 
listic state  to  Albert  Gate,  where  I  got  a  cab,  and  drove  straight 
here.  Now  that  the  sensation  of  physical  depression  and  ner- 
vousness has  passed  off,  I  feel  quite  calm.  Of  course,  I  know 
what  this  omen  portends.  Well  I  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
I  know  now  why  those  lines  of  Heine  rang  in  my  ears,  and  whose 
were  the  eyes  that  the  child's  eager  look  recalled,  as  she  passed 
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me  in  the  Row.  Strange,  too,  that  those  words,  *  It  is  the  19th, 
were  the  ones  to  reach  me.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  November 
that  my  father  died  ;  I  had  seen  the  white  horse  in  the  Poppelsdorf 
Allee  on  the  19th  of  December ;  on  the  19th  of  October  I  had 
seen  it  on  the  Heughs  above  the  Solway ;  on  the  19th  of  May  it 
has  appeared  to  me  again  in  Rotten  Row.  Once  to  the  child 
who  was  dear  to  me,  then  to  the  woman  I  loved,  and  now  to  my- 
self (I  feel  sure  of  it)  it  has  meant  death.  By  a  fall  from  a  white 
horse  my  father  died.  What  is  the  connection  between  these 
events  ?  Why  have  I  been  doomed  to  such  foreknowledge  ?  Is 
it  something  from  without,  or  is  it  to  be  traced  to  the  condition  of 
my  own  brain  ?  If  I  could  answer  these  questions,  would  it  have 
made  any  difference,  then  or  now  ?  In  the  solitude  of  approaching 
death,  I  ask  myself,  can  any  of  us  help  the  other  ?  The  Unseen 
is  nearer  us  than  we  think ;  who  knows  at  what  moment  it  may 
change  to  the  seen,  the  dear,  the  greatly  longed-for  ?  But  all 
such  speculation  must  be  vain." 

"  Yes,"  I  muttered,  as  I  put  down  the  manuscript,  *'  all  specu- 
lation on  these  subjects  is  vain  ;  but  this  is  certain,  I  might  have 
been  of  more  help  to  this  man  than  I  was." 

£•     Kr»     k>. 


By  JOHN  H.  WILLMER. 

^  What  matters  it  if  we  live  and  die  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  as  long  as  our 

souls  are  saved  I  " — Sanskrit  Proverb, 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  Christian,  but  who 
loved  God,  loved  truth,  loved  virtue  and  was  happy.  He  was 
called  "  Blind  John."  What,  however,  was  his  real  name,  no  one 
now  knows.  The  above  was  given  him  by  the  soldiers  at  Colaba, 
whose  particular  frientl  he  was.  John  was  totally  blind,  and  his 
blindness  dated  from  the  time  of  his  birth.  When  the  writer  of 
this  last  saw  him,  he  was  aged,  and  his  once  obese  figure  had 
toned  down  considerably. 

Like  most  blind  men,  John  was  very  musical.  He  was  a 
cunning  player  on  the  "  saringi,"*  and  his  voice  was  not  altogether 
bad.  (^uite  a  heap  of  English  songs  knew  he,  all  of  which  were 
taught  him  by  his  soldier  friends.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  among 
them  were  some  of  a  very  low  character.  These  latter,  however, 
John  soon  gave  up  singing,  for  once,  at  a  gathering — a  Sunday- 
school  one,  I  think  it  was — he  was  driven  away  for  singing  one 
which  contained  anything  but  choice  language. 

John  was  never  in  want  of  a  breakfast.  Early  every  morning 
he  used  to  walk  down  to  Colaba,  and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
bread  and  tea.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  John  got  not  his 
breakfast  gratis.     He  had  to  pay  for  it,  two  songs  being  the  sum. 

No  settled  residence  had  John.  At  night  he  crept  under  some 
bridge  and  slept  upon  the  cold  flags ;  a  stone,  with  his  long 
black  coat  folded  on  it,  serving  for  a  pillow.  During  the  day  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  begging. 

In  the  year  i8 1  forget  the  exact  date — Bombay  donned 

her  best  dress  and  looked  her  prettiest.    And  I  will  tell  you  why : 
The  English  mail  was  in  and  the  new  viceroy  had  arrived. 

Flags  flew  from  the  verandahs  and  windows  of  all  the  oflices, 

*  Native  violin. 
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public  and  private,  in  the  Fort ;  soldiers  and  volunteers  lined  each 
side  of  the  road  running  from  the  Apollo  Bunder  to  the  Church- 
Gate  Station,  leaving  a  long  winding  lane  free  of  passengers  ; 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  between  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
and  the  troops,  the  spaces  were  filled  in  by  crowds  of  people. 

In  one  large  building,  from  whose  balustrade  flew  a  flag  with  a 
lion  rampant  worked  on  it,  was  gathered  the  ilite  of  Bombay- 
society.  This  was  the  Bombay  Club.  Presently,  those  up  there 
heard  laughter  in  the  street  below.  They  leaned  over  and 
looked  down,  and  a  broad  smile  spread  over  the  face  of  each. 
Blind  John  was  coming  down  the  lane  between  the  two  lines  of 
soldiers.  The  people,  almost  tired  out  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
viceroy,  vociferously  cheered  him.  But  he  walked  slowly  on,  all 
unconscious  that  it  was  he  who  was  being  thus  honoured. 
Presently,  directly  in  front  of  the  club,  he  came  to  a  halt  A 
soldier,  seeing  his  commanding  officer  at  some  distance,  had,  in  a 
loud  whisper,  pronounced  his  name. 

The  blind  man  recognized  the  voice,  and  his  face  lit  up  with 
a  smile  as  he  exclaimed : 

** Hullo,  Misther  Tommy!  You  here?  What  you  doing? 
You  coming  go  me  Colaba  ?  " 

"  Sch !  **  warned  the  soldier.     "  Go  on,  John." 

Now  the  man  knew  not  what  the  soldier  meant  by  "  go  on. " 
He  thought  that  most  probably  his  friend  Tommy  wanted  him 
to  "  go  on  "  singing ;  so,  striking  an  attitude — he  always  did  when 
he  sang — he  shouted  out  his  favourite  song : 

^  Tonklie,  tonklie,  littlee  ishstar, 
'Ow  I  wonder  what  you  a-har  ; 
Hup  abub  the  world  so  a-high, 
Like  a  dimund  in  the  ishsky." 

Strict  discipline  alone  prevented  the  troops  from  bursting  out 
aloud.  They  smothered  their  laughter  as  best  they  could.  The 
people  round  and  about,  however,  laughed  till  their  sides  ached. 

A  mounted  policeman  hearing  the  noise,  and  noticing  the 
cause,  rode  full  tilt  at  John,  shouting  : 

**  BajOy  woa  !    Bajo^  woa  I " 

John,  however,  continued  singing. 

This  exasperated  the  policeman,  and  his  little  person  swelled 
with  indignation  as  he  exclaimed : 
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*  How,  son  of  a  dog !     Dare  you  defy  me — ^ha  ?  " 

He  bumped  his  horse  against  John  and  the  latter  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

A  cry  of  horror  escaped  the  bystanders,  and  the  soldiers 
swore  under  their  breath.  But  John,  happily,  was  not  hurt.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and,  for  a  moment,  stood  irresolute.  The 
policeman  swung  his  horse  around  and  prepared  himself  for  a 
second  charge,  when  a  young  soldier  stepped  from  the  ranks  and 
gently  led  the  blind  man  in  among  the  crowd  of  people.  There 
was  no  time  to  pay  further  attention  to  him,  for,  in  the  distance, 
the  viceroy's  carriage  was  seen  approaching.  **  Attention  ! 
Attention  !  "  cried  the  officers  ;  then  quickly  followed  the  com- 
mand :  '*  Shoulder  arms  !  "  and,  as  the  carriage  came  near : 
•'  Present ! " 

The  military  bands  played  a  few  bars  of  music ;  the  people 
shouted  themselves  hoarse ;  the  ladies  at  the  club  leaned  over 
and  waved  theit  handkerchiefs  and  smiled  their  sweetest  smiles, 
and  the  viceroy  gallantly  blew  kisses  to  them.  Meanwhile 
John  was  slowly  picking  his  way  to  Colaba,  for  it  was  near  his 
breakfast  time. 

It  was  evening,  and  John  was  hurrying  for  shelter  to  his 
nearest  friendly  bridge,  for  he  knew  that  a  storm  was  approaching. 
In  the  distance  the  sky  was  inky-black,  and  soon,  with  lightning 
speed  in  deep,  black  folds,  rank  on  rank,  the  clouds  rushed  on 
till  they  covered  the  whole  of  the  heavenly  concave  and  hung 
over  the  earth  like  the  black  pall  of  night.  The  blind  man  saw 
not  this,  but  there  were  ominous  sounds  afloat  in  the  air.  He 
heard  the  howling  of  the  winds — and  he  hurried  on.  Nor  saw 
he  the  lightning  leap  from  out  the  black  bosom  of  the  clouds ; 
but  high  above  the  howling  winds  he  heard  the  thunder's 
mighty  roar.  What  further  evidence  wanted  he  that  a  storm 
was  near? 

He  had  just  time  to  take  shelter  under  the  bridge  when  down- 
ward through  the  angry  winds  rushed  the  rain.  The  nullah  soon 
filled,  and  the  water,  with  a  ''  swish  "  and  a  "  dash,"  first  slowly, 
then  rapidly,  passed  under  the  bridge  and  on  to  the  plain  towards, 
the  sea.  John  crouched  behind  a  pillar,  which  sheltered  him  from 
the  water,  and  feeling  somewhat  cold,  he  wrapped  his  great-coat 
around  him  and  tried  to  sleep.     A  shrill  cry  aroused  him.    Was 
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it  fancy  ?  Surely  he  was  dreaming.  Ha !  the  cry  again.  Some 
one  needed  help.  John  immediately  left  his  shelter  and  slowly 
made  his  way  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  road  overhead.  After 
much  difficulty  he  gained  them.  Then  commenced  the  task  of 
climbing.  He  had  but  gone  up  half-way  when  he  slipped  and 
fell.  Luckily  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  let  his  staff  scrape 
along  the  slippery  steps,  and  presently  he  felt  a  jerk,  and  his 
downward  rush  was  stayed.  Into  some  crack  in  the  masonry  the 
crooked  part  of  the  staff  had  slipped  and  was  held  fast 

Bruised  and  bleeding,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  once  more 
he  mounted  the  steps.  The  repeated  cries  of  "  Help ! "  of  some  one 
in  distress  had  nerved  him  to  risk  his  life. 

At  last  he  gained  the  road. 

"  Kawn  hi     Ya  ho  !  "  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Ya  ho  !  "  came  the  answer,  from  no  distance  off. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  advised  John.     "  I'll  come  to  you." 

He  moved  cautiously  forward,  for,  although  he  knew  perfectly 
well  the  geography  of  the  bridge,  a  portion  of  it  was  now  under 
repairs,  and  dangerous.     After  awhile  John  again  shouted : 

"  Here  1  Here  ! "  cried  a  man*s  voice.  **  I  am  afraid  to  move. 
On  each  side  of  me  is  a  hollow ;  I  am  resting  on  a  plank." 

John  felt  about  with  his  stick,  and  soon  he  struck  some  portion 
of  the  scaffolding.  He  examined  it  and  found  it  to  be  a  plauik. 
"  Are  you  on  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  y^s.   Don't  shake  or  you  will  have  me  over." 

John,  carefully  balancing  himself,  for  he  knew  that  if  his  foot 
slipped  he  would  fall  over  and  be  dashed  to  pieces,  crept  forward. 
The  plank,  though  having  a  flat  surface,  underneath  was  uneven, 
and  no  care  had  been  taken  by  the  workmen  to  make  it  secure, 
or  if  they  had,  the  rain  must  have  washed  away- what  they  had 
placed  under  the  plank  to  preserve  its  balance,  for  now,  as  John 
stepped  upon  it,  it  went  over  on  to  one  side,  and  he  slipped  and 
fell.  A  cry,  full  of  terror,  escaped  the  man,  to  save  whom,  John 
was  risking  his  life.  A  cold  shiver,  like  one  gets  of  a  morning 
after  the  first  dip  in  the  water,  passed  through  his  body,  and  he 
could  hardly  breathe.  He  managed,  however,  by  hugging  the 
wood,  to  keep  his  hold,  and  when  he  was  able  to  breathe  more 
freely  he  slowly  righted  the  plank  again. 

John,  when  he  slipped,  thought  his  last  hour  had  come.     He 
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was  a  good  swimmer,  but  he  had  h'ttle  hopes  of  falling  into  the 
water,  and  he  feared  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks 
below.  As  he  fell,  his  left  leg  came  in  contact  with  some  part  of 
the  bamboo  scaffolding,  his  body  scraped  along  it,  and,  fast 
though  he  was  descending,  he  managed  to  seize  the  bamboo  with 
his  hands.  His  arms  were  nearly  wrenched  off,  but  he  gripped 
like  the  grip  of  death.  The  bamboo  bent  and  creaked,  but, 
happily,  did  .not  break,  and  he  was  safe.  John,  before  thinking 
how  from  here  to  make  a  descent,  offered  up  thanks  to  God. 
Then  he  shouted,  "  Ya,  ho  !  " 

"  Yuy  ho  !  "  came  the  answer,  very  feebly,  from  above.  "  Not 
dead,  are  you  ?     Look  sharp  and  come  and  get  me  out  of  this." 

"  I  am  in  a  nasty  position  myself,"  replied  John.  "  Look  here. 
Crawl  along  the  plank,  then  come  down  under  the  bridge, 
and " 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  exclaimed  the  man.  "  Do  you  think 
that  I  would  be  sitting  here  if  I  were  able  to  crawl  off?  " 

John  saw  it  was  useless  trying  to  get  help  from  that  quarter. 
His  arms  now  began  to  ache,  and  he  knew  he  must  be  quick  in 
discovering  some  way  of  escape  from  his  perilous  position.  Ere 
-now  he  had  ascertained  by  the  noise  of  the  rush  and  dash  of  the 
water  that,  although  he  was  not  over  the  nullah,  it  was  but  a  few 
feet  to  his  rightf  He,  therefore,  hand  over  hand,  went  along  the 
bamboo,  his  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  till  he  was  over  the  water. 
He  paused  for  about  a  second,  then  let  go  his  hold.  The  water, 
fortunately,  was  deep.  He  was  up  to  the  surface  in  no  time,  and 
a  few  vigorous  strokes  brought  him  to  the  bank.  Here  he  rested 
for  awhile,  then,  once  more,  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  man. 
This  time  he  carried  up  with  him  a  few  stones,  and  with  these  he 
was  able  to  steady  the  plank,  along  which  he  now  walked  fear* 
lessly. 

•*  Are  you  hurt  ? "  John  asked  the  crouching  object  on  the 
plank. 

"  Not  much,"  the  object  replied ;  "  a  bit  sore  only.  I  was 
afraid  to  move  lest  I  should  fall  over." 

"  Take  hold  of  my  staff,"  commanded  John,  "  and  mind  how 
you  tread." 

In  safety  the  pair  reached  terra  firma. 

"  Danger  is  past,"  said  John,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  man  grasped  his  hand  and  poured  out  his  thanks. 
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'*  Enough,  friend,"  cried  John  ;  "  I  have  but  done  my  duty." 

"  Nay,  not  enough.  You  have  saved  my  life.  Allah !  how  it 
has  rained." 

"  Ay,  that  it  has.  But  it  has  cleared  off  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
How  managed  you  to  get  on  the  plank  where  I  found  you  ?  " 

*'  My  horse,  frightened  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  threw  me,  and  I 
alighted  thereon." 

"  Thank  God  for  his  goodness.  You  have  been  saved  by  a 
miracle.  Now,  my  friend,  tell  me  where  you  live  and  I  will  guide 
you  home." 

"  What,  in  this  dark  ?  Impossible !  I  can't  even  see  your  face, 
and  you  say  that  you  will  lead  me  home." 

John  laughed  a  low  musical  laugh. 

*'  You  call  it  dark,"  said  he,  "  but  I  know  not  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term,  not  being  able  to  tell  what  ligkt  is." 

«  How  ?  " 

"  rm  blind." 

A  slight  pause  endued.    Then  John's  companion  asked : 

"  Are  you  he,  whom  men  call  *  Blind  John  ? ' " 

"  The  same." 

**  Leave  me,"  groaned  the  man. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

**  Why  ?  It  is  well  you  knew  not  from  whom  those  cries  for  help 
came.     Had  you,  I  had  been  left  to  perish." 

"  Impossible." 

"  So  you  say,  not  knowing  me." 

"  Well,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.     You  will  surely  leave  me." 

"  Never." 

'*  Swear." 

"  By  Bhugwan,  I  swear  that  I  will  not." 

"It  was  I  who  rode  you  down  in  the  street  to-day." 

**  Ha !  But,  you  were  doing  your  duty.  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  not  you.  I  ought  not  to  have  been  there.  I  was  tres- 
passing. But  I  am  blind,  and  I  knew  not  what  was  going  on. 
The  soldiers  afterwards  told  me  of  the  arrival  of  the  burra-bura 
Governor  sahib." 

"You  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  by  making 
excuses  for  me.  It  was  cruel  of  me.  I  was  a  coward!  a 
villain!  a — a " 
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*'  Hush,  brother,"  interrupted  John.  '*  Call  yourself  no  ugly 
names.  Come,  Til  lead  you  home.  Where  is  it  that  you 
live  ?  " 

"  In  the  Fort." 

**  Good.  Place  your  hand  on  my  shoulder — like  that.  Now 
follow,  slowly,  after  me." 

For  awhile  both  men  walked  on  in  silence.  The  havildar^ 
Goolam  Sing,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Brother,"  said  he,  *'  how  miserable  your  lot  in  life  must  be. 
How  you  must  long  to  have  a  peep  at  this  fair  world  of  ours — 
at  the  sun — the  trees — the  birds,  and — ^ah,  yes — ^your  very  self. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

''  Sometimes.  Yet  my  lot  in  life  is  not  miserable.  I  am 
content ;  and  he  who  is  content  is  happy.  True  I  have 
tasted  of  none  of  what  you  call  the  '  pleasures  of  this  life/  but 
equally  true  is  it  that  I  have  had  no  share  in  its  vices.  You 
speak  of  robbers  and  murderers— of  man  doing  his  utmost  to 
harm  his  fellow  man — oh,  horrid !  horrid  I  Nay,  I  desire  not  to 
see  this.  God,  in  his  goodness,  has  made  me  blind.  My  world 
is  a  happy  one ;  yours,  full  of  contention.  I  hear  people  say, 
'  Thoo  !  Thoo  I  Mang  sala  hi  !  *  Again  I  hear  people  talking  of 
rajahs — whoever  they  be — as  if  they  were  gods.  In  my  estima- 
tion, all  men  are  equal.  And  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  The  other 
day  I  was  called  in  to  sing  before  some  person  who  thought  a 
deal  of  himself.  I  heard  him  telling  a  friend  of  his,  after  I  had 
finished  singing,  that  he  could  trace  his  house  back  some  four 
hundred  years  or  more.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell 
him  that  mine  I  could  trace  further  still — and  his,  too,  if  he 
would  let  me — to  our  first  parents.  Then,  too,  of  what  was  man 
made  ?  Earth.  And,  when  we  die,  to  what  will  we  return  ? — 
Earth,  No  two  sorts  of  earth  either.  The  rich  will  not  turn  to 
diamond  dust,  but  all  to  one  sort:  this  common  earth  that  we 
now  tread.  No,  no.  We  are  equals,  all  of  us,  in  birth ;  and  we 
must  love  one  another  because  we  are  brothers — children  of  the 
same  parents.  We  do  find  it  hard,  perhaps,  to  love  those  who 
have  injured  us,  but  if  we  have  the  will,  success  is  sure." 

'*  Inshallah  !  "  exclaimed  the  havUdar  '*  Brother,  who  would 
have  thought  that  such  wisdom  was  in  you  ?  My  friend,"  said 
he,  stepping  forward  and  grasping  John's  hand,  **you  have 
taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  shall  never  forget — a  lesson  of  love. 
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Henceforth  all  men  I  shall  treat  alike.  No  more  will  I  look 
upon  those  who  are  poorer  than  I  as  below  me.  Allah  help 
rtie!" 

"  He  will" 

^^  AmeenP 

And  the  havUdar  embraced  John. 

"  Your  home  is  near  now,"  remarked  John.  "  I  will  leave  you 
and  hasten  back  and  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep." 

'*  Not  so,"  replied  the  other.  *'  I  have  made  a  good  resolution, 
and  now  I  see  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it  You  must 
make  your  home  with  me." 

John  at  first  refused  to  accept  this  offer ;  but,  being  pressed  by 
the  havUdar,  he  consented,  but  on  one  condition :  that  he  should 
have  three  days'  liberty  to  make  a  last  tour  around  Bombay.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  three  days  were  granted  him.  John 
kept  his  promise,  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  happiness  with  the  havildar. 


''  ZTbc  1>OU0C  tbat  3ac»i  »utlt" 

By  DARLEY  DALE, 
Author  of  "Fair  Katherine,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith    etc. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISS  DORCAS  PLAYS  A  TRICK  ON  HER  NIECE. 

Miss  Dorcas  Keppel  had  a  lover. 

The  statement  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  true. 

She  was  elderly,  plain  and  unattractive,  yet  one  man  loved  her 
and  was  single  for  her  sake,  and,  unless  he  prevailed  on  her  to 
accept  him,  likely  to  remain  so.  This  gentleman  was  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Dobson,  a  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

He  had  loved  Miss  Dorcas  in  the  days* of  her  youth,  when  she 
was  a  merry,  healthy,  hoydenish  girl ;  he  loved  her  when  she 
became  a  ratheri'masculine  and  strong-minded  young  woman ; 
he  continued  to  love  her  now  she  was  getting  old  and  had  lost 
that  ^^beauU  du  diable^^  which  every  woman,  however  plain, 
enjoys  once  in  her  life — the  beauty  of  youth. 

As  a  girl  Miss  Dorcas  scorned  Mr.  Dobson's  affection,  and 
ridiculed  him  ;  as  a  woman  she  declined  his  affection,  and  ceased 
to  ridicule  him.  As  an  elderly  spinster  she  still  refused  to  accept 
his  affection,  but  she  respected  him. 

Query,  would  she  ultimately  accept  it  ? 

Mr.  Dobson  hoped  she  would ;  Mr.  Dobson  even  ventured  to 
think  she  would,  but  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  Miss  Dorcas  hated  men, 
and  thought  love  nonsense  ;  from  thirty  to  forty  she  merely  des- 
pised men,  and  thought  love  a  necessary  evil ;  from  forty  to  her 
present  age  she  thought  men  a  necessary  evil  and  love  a  mixed 
good. 

If  she  only  lived  long  enough,  it  seemed  possible  she  might 
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end  in  respecting  men,  and  in  thinking  love  the  highest  good ;  but 
even  if  she  modified  her  views  to  this  extent,  it  did  not  follow  that 
her  opinion  as  to  marriage  would  change  also. 

She  was  one  of  those  women  to  whom  the  thought  of  marriage 
always  had  been,  and  probably  always  would  be,  repulsive.  She 
was  happy  in  her  life ;  her  horse,  her  dogs,  her  garden,  combined 
to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  her  nature  ;  the  maternal  instinct  was 
undeveloped,  perhaps  did  not  even  exist  in  her.  The  sight  of  a 
child  did  not  bring  any  pang,  of  an  unsatisfied  yearning,  to  her 
heart,  as  it  does  to  some  childless  women.  She  disliked  children 
only  less  than  she  disliked  men,  and  she  disliked  them  less 
because,  as  she  was  wont  to  say,  they  were  smaller,  so  there  was 
less  to  dislike. 

There  was  not  a  spark  of  sentimentality  in  her  nature ;  she 
needed  no  sympathy  that  her  collie  and  her  fox-terrier  could  not 
supply ;  she  was  entirely  devoid  of  vanity,  and  had  never  expe- 
rienced any  wish  to  show  the  world  how  one  man  at  least  was 
her  willing  slave,  a  trait  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  desire  for 
marriage  in  many  a  girl's  heart,  if  that  complex  organ  were  care- 
fully analyzed. 

But  there  did  exist  under  her  hard  exterior  a  well  of  pity  for 
real  sufTering  of  every  kind,  but  the  suffering  must  be  real  to  reach 
that  well ;  and  the  pity  was  stirred  each  time  she  refused  Mr. 
Dobson,  for  each  time  she  refused  him  she  knew  he  suffered  dis- 
appointment and  mortification. 

When  he  was  in  England,  Mr.  Dobson  came  to  Jersey  every 
year  to  see  Miss  Dorcas  and  discover  if  she  had  changed  her  mind 
with  regard  to  him.  He  had  been  abroad  for  the  last  five  years, 
instructing  the  natives  of  the  wilds  of  Manitoba  in  some  of  the 
elementary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  he  returned  to  England  the 
Christmas  after  Amy  Keppel  married. 

A  few  weeks  after  Mrs.  Lockwood's  confession  of  her  falsifica- 
tion of  the  census  paper.  Miss  Dorcas  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dobson,  saying  he  should  like  to  pay  Jersey  a  visit  in  February. 
It  was  now  an  understood  thing  that  he  stayed  with  the  Miss 
Keppels  on  these  occasions.  Miss  Keppel  considering  herself  a 
sufficient  chaperon  for  her  sisters,  and  he  invariably  stayed  a  fort- 
night— never  more,  never  less. 

For  fourteen  days  he  laid  siege  to  Miss  Dorcas's  virgin  heart ; 
if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fortress  remained  impregnable,  he 
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retired.  During  his  visit  the  Miss  Keppels  always  gave  an  enter- 
tainment called  a  "  drawing-room  meeting."  It  consisted  of  tea 
and  cakes,  preceded  by  a  prayer  meeting,  at  the  close  of  which 
Mr.  Dobson  gave  an  account  of  his  missionary  labours  in  foreign 
parts. 

A  certain  set  of  people  in  the  island  delighted  in  this  form  of 
amusement,  particularly  when  it  took  place  at  Saumarez  Cottage ; 
because  the  Miss  Keppels  knew  all  the  best  people  in  the  island, 
and  though  on  these  occasions  they  invited  many  who  were  not 
in  society,  they  were  known  to  be  exceedingly  particular  as  to 
their  acquaintances ;  so  a  drawing-room  meeting  there  was  con-* 
sidered  very  select. 

A  few  days  before  Mr.  Dobson  arrived,  Miss  Keppel  issued 
invitations  for  one  of  these  entertainments,  and  then  it  was  Miss 
Dorcas  determined  to  punish  Amy,  for  the  trick  she  had  played 
on  her. 

Now  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  far  more  careful,  as  to  whom  she 
knew,  than  even  her  aunts.  While  they  admitted  many  quiet 
people,  who  did  not  go  to  balls  and  dinner  parties,  to  their  visiting 
list,  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  most  careful  to  exclude  these  ''  hum- 
drums," as  she  called  them,  from  hers,  and  nothing  would  have 
annoyed  her  more  than,  if  accidentally  meeting  them  at  her  aunt's 
house,  they  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  introducing  them  to 
her. 

Anything  more  distasteful  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
the  acknowledged  belle  of  Jersey,  than  a  drawing-room  meeting, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive ;  nevertheless.  Miss  Dorcas 
took  care  she  should  have  an  invitation,  and  she  put  in  a  little 
note  with  the  invitation  card,  on  which  it  merely  appeared  that 
Miss  Keppel  would  be  at  home  on  February  20th,  from  three 
to  six. 

Now  Miss  Dorcas  had  been  very  cold  and  distant  to  Amy, 
ever  since  she  and  Jack  Jimpson  met  at  the  cottage  ;  therefore, 
when  Amy  received  the  following  note,  she  took  it  as  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  as  it  was  Lent  and  she  had  no  other  engagement  she 
accepted  the  invitation. 

"  Saumarez  Cottage. 
"  Dear  Amy, 

"  We  are  having  a  party  on  the  20th,  and  I  hope  you  will 
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be  able  to  come.  There  will  be  all  the  elect  of  Jersey,  so  of 
course  you  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present.  My  friend  Mr. 
Dobson  is  staying  with  us,  and  I  know  you  are  curious  to  see 
him,  so  come  early.     Sophy  sends  her  love. 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Dorcas  Keppel." 

"  The  elect  I  suppose  she  means  the  //ite,"  said  Amy  as  she 
read  the  note ;  but  Miss  Dorcas  meant  literally  what  she  had 
said,  and  as  she  grimly  remarked  to  Mr.  Dobson,  singularly 
out  of  place,  would  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Lockwood  be  among 
them. 

The  order  of  proceeding  at  these  meetings  was,  first  conver- 
sation, then  prayers,  hymns  and  the  address,  and  finally  tea; 
the  guests  began  to  arrive  at  three  punctually,  most  of  them 
being  aware  that  the  first  hymn  would  be  sung  at  half-past 
three. 

At  a  quarter-past  three  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  announced,  and 
to  her  amazement  found  on  entering,  that  the  drawing-room  was 
arranged  like  a  lecture  hall,  with  rows  of  chairs  and  forms,  and 
at  one  end  a  harmonium,  and  a  table,  containing  a  big  bible  and 
a  glass  of  water,  on  a  raised  platform. 

The  room  was  nearly  full,  but  on  glancing  round  Amy  saw 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  parsons,  there  was  not  a 
soul  she  knew  present. 

What  did  her  aunts  mean  by  asking  her  to  meet  such  a  set  ? 
All  the  frumps  and  humdrums  in  Jersey  were  there,  and  not 
a  single  knowable  person  among  them. 

There  was  scarcely  a  girl  in  the  room,  and  not  one  man  under 
thirty,  except  a  consumptive  curate. 

There  was  not  even  a  civilian,  let  alone  an  officer,  to  speak  to, 
except  some  old  gouty  evangelical  generals. 

How  dared  they  ask  her,  the  rage  of  Jersey,  the  belle  of 
the  season,  the  leader  of  fashion,  to  such  a  ghastly  entertain- 
ment ?  And  what  on  earth  were  they  going  to  do  on  that  plat- 
form? 

Was  this  a  conjuring  entertainment  ?  If  so  was  that  tall,  thin, 
dark  man  in  a  white  tie  the  conjurer  ? 

Amy  felt  sure  this  man  was  Mr.  Dobson,  but  as  her  Aunt 
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Dorcas  advanced  to  meet  her,  she  let  ofT  a  little  of  the  bottled-up 
anger  within  her  breast  in  the  question  : 

"  Is  that  dark  ugly  man  the  conjurer,  Aunt  Dorcas?" 

"  Conjurer  ?  there  is  no  conjurer  here.  The  gentleman  you  are 
looking  at  is  Mr.  Dobson ;  he  is  going  to  conduct  the  meeting ; 
his  addresses  are  so  beautiful,  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  it/'  said 
Miss  Dorcas,  leading  Amy  to  a  seat. 

"  Oh !  is  it  a  stance  ?  I  delight  in  spiritualism.  Please  put  me 
near  the  plSttform,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  mean  to/'  said  Miss  Dorcas,  pausing  once  or  twice  on  her 
way  to  a  seat,  to  introduce  her  beautiful  niece  to  some  people,  it 
had  hitherto  been  Mrs.  Lockwood's  object  in  life  to  avoid  know- 
ing, finally  planting  her  between  two  very  strait-laced  ladies 
whom  she  carefully  introduced.  Amy  was  inwardly  fuming ;  she 
saw  Miss  Dorcas  was  purposely  annoying  her,  but  though  she 
could  have  cried  for  vexation,  she  bowed  most  graciously  and 
smiled  her  sweetest  smile,  as  she  responded  to  the  introduc- 
tions. 

"  Is  it  a  s^attce,  Aunt  Dorcas  ?  "  repeated  Amy. 

"  No,  it  is  a  missionary  meeting ;  we  shall  open  it  with  prayer 
immediately,  after  which  Mr.  Dobson  will  give  us  an  account  of 
his  work  among  the  Indians,"  said  Miss  Dorcas  grimly,  leaving 
Amy  wedged  in  between  her  most  evangelical  friends,  so  far 
from  the  door  that  retreat  was  absolutely  impossible. 

There  for  two  long  hours  Mrs.  Lockwood  sat,  inwardly  cursing 
her  fate,  her  aunts,  her  would-be  uncle,  his  Indian  converts,  his 
anecdotes,  his  zeal,  his  faith  and  his  unctious  manner,  and  the 
frumps  and  goody-goody  folks  around  her.  But  though  she 
suffered,  not  one  sign  of  suffering  was  allowed  to  appear  on  that 
beautiful  face ;  bored  to  death  as  she  was,  not  a  yawn  did  she 
indulge  in  ;  sleepy  as  she  felt  in  the  close  room,  not  once  did  her 
long  lashes  kiss  her  beautiful  cheeks ;  Miss  Dorcas  was  watching 
her  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  but  Amy  would  have  died  rather 
than  give  her  enemy  one  sign,  that  her  punishment  was  keenly 
felt. 

Her  rdle  was  to  pretend  to  enjoy  it  most  thoroughly,  and  as 
she  was  a  perfect  actress,  she  succeeded  so  well  that  Miss  Dorcas 
was  fairly  puzzled.  When  at  length  the  last  hymn  was  over,  and 
Mr.  Dobson's  admirers  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  tea,  after 
the  spiritual  feast  they  had  been  revelling  in,  Mrs.  Lockwood 
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declared  to  Mr.  Dobson,  she  had  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much 
in  her  life,  and  completely  fascinated  every  one,  by  her  beauty  and 
charming  manners. 

"  ril  cut  every  one  of  these  people  the  next  time  I  meet  them," 
said  Amy  to  herself,  as  she  at  last  took  leave,  thanking  her  aunts 
for  the  treat  they  had  given  her. 

But  when  she  reached  home  her  pent-up  feelings  found  vent,  in 
a  way  that  surprised  even  her  husband,  who  was  no  stranger  to 
such  ebullitions. 

Mr.  Lockwcod  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  his  wife  came 
in,  nursing  a  Dandy  Dinmont,  which  jumped  at  Amy's  muff  to 
welcome  her. 

"  How  dare  you,  Jock !  Til  make  you  remember  that,  sir,"  said 
Amy,  seizing  a  little  dog-whip  that  hung  on  the  bell,  and  flogging 
the  dog  well  with  it 

"  That  will  do,  Amy  ;  he  did  not  hurt  your  muff,"  said  Jack, 
rather  unwisely. 

"  Get  out,  sir ;  I  wish  you  were  Aunt  Dorcas,  and  why  do  you 
interfere  with  me,  Jack  ?  If  you  went  out  with  me  as  you  ought, 
I  should  not  be  subject  to  such  insults.  I  could  scream  with 
rage.  I  wish  I  had  Aunt  Dorcas  here,  the  old  wretch  ;  how  I  hate 
her,  I  do,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Lockwood,  seizing  the  first  thing  she 
could  lay  hands  on,  which  happened  to  be  a  new  antimacassar, 
and  tearing  it  up  to  atoms  and  then  dancing  on  it. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  has  happened  ? "  said  Jack,  heroically 
restraining  a  strong  desire,  to  laugh  at  his  wife's  childish 
passion. 

"  Happened  indeed !  Nothing,  except  that  your  wife  has  been 
insulted,  and  goaded  to  desperation  for  two  mortal  hours ;  that  is 
of  no  consequence,  of  course  ;  you  don't  care  in  the  least ;  I  am 
no  more  to  you  than  your  horse,  less  than  your  dog,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lockwood,  venting  her  rage  on  her  husband,  since  there  was 
no  one  else  to  vent  it  on. 

"Amy,  you  have  no  right  to  say  such  things.  You  know 
perfectly  well,  if  any  one  has  dared  to  insult  my  wife,  I  shall  know 
what  measures  to  take,"  said  Jack  gravely,  and  with  a  look  of 
determination  on  his  handsome  face,  that  boded  ill  to  any  one  who 
should  be  so  bold. 

Jack  Lockwood  was  strangely  altered,  in  the  bare  six  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  marriage.     He  looked  five  or  six 
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years  older,  than  when  he  was  staying  at  Oxburgh  the  previous 
June;  instead  of  showing  his  former  careless,  smiling,  good- 
humoured  face,  he  was  grave  almost  to  melancholy ;  he  rarely 
laughed,  he  looked  as  he  was,  a  disappointed  man,  who,  having 
tasted  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  life,  had  found  it  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

He  was  handsomer  than  before,  for  his  features,  formerly  so 
mobile  and  so  rarely  in  repose,  were  now  settled  into  a  calm 
sternness,  from  which  they  were  seldom  disturbed.  There  was  a 
fixedness  of  purpose  now  on  the  formerly  smiling  lips ;  there  was 
a  look  of  intense  sadness  in  the  formerly  merry  eyes. 

The  best  thing  which  could  have  happened  to  Jack  Lockwood, 
and  the  thing  for  which  he  silently  hungered,  was  to  be  ordered 
on  active  service,  where,  in  the  excitement  of  the  pursuit  of  glory, 
he  would  have  forgotten  the  bitter  sorrow  of  his  domestic  life. 
Here  in  Jersey,  with  comparatively  little  to  do,  though  his  post 
of  adjutant  gave  him  a  fair  amount  of  routine  employment,  he 
was  apt  to  brood  over  his  troubles,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate 
them.  An  older  man  might  have  borne  them  better,  but  Jack 
was  still  young,  and  the  young  are  wont  to  take  a  morbid 
pleasure,  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments. 

Self-pity  is  eminently  a  vice  of  youth,,  though  indulged  in  in 
later  years. 

He  was  conscious  that  there  was  some  truth  in  Amy's  reproach  ; 
she  was  much  more  to  him  than  his  horse  or  his  dog,  but  she  was 
much  less  than  his  wife  ought  to  have  been.  He  had  never  really 
loved  her,  he  had  been  fascinated  by  her  beauty,  and  in  a  fit  of 
pique  he  had  engaged  himself  to  her,  to  find  too  late  how  she 
had  deceived  him,  and  now  that  her  real  character  was  known  to 
him,  he  knew  there  was  not  a  speck  of  real  love  for  her  in  his 
breast. 

He  was  proud  of  her ;  it  was  gratifying  to  his  masculine  vanity 
to  own,  the  woman  other  men  went  mad  about ;  he  respected 
her  in  a  certain  way,  for  with  all  her  faults  Amy,  though  a  flirt 
was  true  to  him  ;  she  told  her  husband  of  all  the  admiration 
and  attention  she  received ;  and  he  knew  he  could  trust  her 
implicitly  never  to  give,  even  Jersey  gossips,  the  least  handle  for 
scandal. 

He  had  no  fear  that  his  beautiful  wife,  cruelly  as  she  had 
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deceived  him  before  marriage,  would  ever  betray  him  after.  The 
incident  of  the  bracelet  Jack  Jimpson  had  in  his  boyish  folly 
given  her,  had  been  duly  related  to  Jack,  who  had  been  amused 
at  the  manner,  in  which  his  wife  had  treated  the  subject. 

He  admired  her,  he  was  proud  of  her,  he  respected  her,  he 
trusted  her,  but  he  did  not  love  her. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  avenge  any  insult,  which  had  been 
offered  her,  and  to  resent  any  intimation  on  her  part,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so. 

''  Take  them,  then ;  take  your  riding  whip  and  go  and  flog 
Aunt  Dorcas  till  she  howls  for  mercy  ;  break  it  over  the  shoulders 
of  that  canting  creature,  who  has  been  prosing  away  for  two 
hours  about  converted  Indians ;  shake  the  breath  out  of  all  those 
humdrum  women,  she  dared  to  introduce  to  me,  and  then 
I  shall  believe  you,"  said  Amy,  throwing  herself  on  to  a 
sofa,  and  relieving  her  pent-up  feelings  in  a  burst  of  hysterical 
weeping. 

Jack  was  completely  mystified ;  he  could  not  conceive  what 
had  happened  to  upset  his  wife  so  thoroughly,  for  Amy  was  by 
no  means  given  to  tears ;  they  were  too  disfiguring  to  be  indulged 
in  often. 

Conscious  that  he  was  often  wanting  in  any  outward  demon- 
stration of  affection  or  sympathy,  for,  though  always  courteous, 
he  was  rarely  affectionate,  never  loving,  he  rose,  and  seating  him- 
self by  her  side,  took  her  hands  in  one  of  his  and  bent  over 
her. 

"  Amy,  dear,  what  has  happened  ?  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
so  annoyed ;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

^'  It  is  Aunt  Dorcas  ;  she  asked  me  to  a  party,  and  when  I  got 
there  I  found  it  was  a  horrid  prayer-meeting  ;  nobody  was  there, 
literally  nobody,  only  a  room  full  of  quite  impossible  people, 
and  she  introduced  half  of  them  to  me,"  sobbed  Amy. 

Amy's  face  was  hidden  in  the  sofa  pillow,  so  she  did  not  see  the 
smile,  Jack  could  no  longer  repress,  at  learning  the  cause  of  all 
this  vexation.  Relieved  to  find  it  was  nothing  more  serious. 
Jack  kissed  away  her  tears,  and  perhaps  felt  nearer  to  loving  his 
wife  than  he  had  ever  done. 

After  all  she  wais  but  a  child,  some  women  are  children  all 
their  lives ;  she  .was  one  of  them ;  he  must  not  judge  her  too 
harshly. 
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''  How  silly  of  me  to  be  in  such  a  passion  ;  but,  really,  if  that 
man  Dobson  had  told  one  more  anecdote  about  his  converts, 
I  should  have  gone  into  screaming  hysterics,  I  am  sure.  There, 
I  won't  cry  any  more,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  be  cross  to  you  and 
Jock  rU  pay  Aunt  Dorcas  out  for  this  ;  I  have  just  thought  of 
a  way,"  said  Amy  rallying. 

"  I  would  leave  her  alone  if  I  were  you ;  she  is  rather  a 
dangerous  woman  to  interfere  with;  I  would  rather  have  her 
for  my  friend  than  my  foe,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood. 

Amy  said  no  more  on  the  subject ;  she  did  not  mean  to  take 
her  husband  any  further  into  her  confidence,  but  she  did  mean 
to  pay  Miss  Dorcas  in  her  own  coin. 

Saturday  is  market  day  in  Jersey,  and  on  Saturday  morning 
it  is  the  fashion  to  resort  to  the  market,  and  pretend  to  do  a 
little  marketing ;  some  people  do  buy  butter  and  fruit  and  fowls, 
some  confine  their  marketing  to  the  purchase  of  flowers,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  the  whole  year  round.  But  the 
real  object  of  this  market  parade,  which  begins  about  twelve  and 
lasts  till  the  one  o'clock  gun,  is  to  meet  each  other  and  laugh 
and  talk  and  flirt  and  exchange  the  latest  scandal. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  generally  went  to  market ;  she  was  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  island,  and  the  market  tparade  would  be  flat 
without  her,  so  mindful  of  her  duty  to  society  she  attended  it. 
She  started  oflT  on  the  Saturday  after  Miss  KeppePs  drawing- 
room  meeting,  in  great  glee ;  she  would  probably  meet  most  of 
the  people,  to  whom  Miss  Dorcas  had  on  that  occasion  intro- 
duced her,  and  she  promised  herself  the  great  pleasure  of  cutting 
them  all  dead. 

Jack  Jimpson  as  usual  met  her  at  the  gate  of  the  market, 
and  was  permitted  to  carry  her  pretty  market  basket.  Several 
officers  soon  joined  her,  and  with  this  escort  she  promenaded 
the  markets,  staring  blankly  at  several  of  Miss  Dorcas's  hum- 
drum friends,  who  bowed  most  gushingly  to  her,  and  were  both 
amazed  and  mortified  to  find  their  salutations  unreturned. 

Mrs.  Lockwood's  basket  was  soon  filled  ^with  the  choicest 
flowers,  the  market  produced,  each  officer  vieing  with  the  other 
in  procuring  the  best  he  could  find.  Then  she  insisted  on  going 
through  the  fish  market,  ostensibly  to  look  at  the  great  conger 
lying  about  like  huge  snakes,  among  the  baskets  of  ormers, 
and  the  untempting  dog-fish  with  their  great  ugly  heads  and 
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spotted  backs  of  dingy  red ;  ostensibly  to  look  at  these,  really 
to  try  the  devotion  of  her  escort,  and  see  how  many  could  put 
up  with  the  fearful  and  wonderful  odours  of  the  place,  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  her  society. 

Here  she  met  Miss  Dorcas  and  Mr.  Dobson,  too  much 
absorbed  in  admiring  some  prawns  to  notice  her»  but  she 
pointed  them  out,  as  the  most  interesting  lovers  in  the  island,  to 
her  escort. 

Later  in  the  morning,  as  she  was  returning  with  the  faithful 
Jack,  she  met  Miss  Keppel,  and  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the 
delightful  afternoon,  she  had  recently  enjoyed  so  much. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  liked  it.  Amy  dear ;  I  was  so  afraid  you 
might  find  it  dull.  Between  ourselves,  the  good  man  is  apt  to 
be  prosy  sometimes,  but  he  is  going  away  on  Monday ;  Dorcas 
has  refused  him  again.'* 

This  last  remark  was  said  in  a  low,  mysterious,  confidential 
tone,  but  Jack  Jimpson  overheard  it,  and  commented  on  it  to 
Mrs.  Lockwood  when  they  were  alone. 

"  I  am  glad  Miss  Dorcas  has  sent  that  missionary  about  his 
business.  It  would  be  an  awful  pity,  if  such  a  jolly  woman  as 
she  is,  were  to  go  and  get  married." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Amy ;  but  she  was  thinking  of  the 
revenge  she  meant  to  have  on  Miss  Dorcas — ^revenge  which 
would  also  fall  on  Mr.  Dobson,  and  wondering  how  she  could 
obtain  his  address  surreptitiously,  when  it  struck  her  her  com- 
panion might  accomplish  it  for  her,  if  she  confided  in  him. 

"Jack,  Aunt  Dorcas  and  Mr.  Dobson  have  played  me  a  very 
shabby  trick ;  now  I  want  to  be  revenged  on  them :  can  you  get 
me  his  London  address  ?  "  said  Amy. 

"  I  will.  Miss  Dorcas  has  treated  me  rather  shabbily  too,  so 
I  owe  her  one,**  said  Jack. 

"  Why,  what  has  she  done  to  ofTend  you  ?  "  asked  Amy. 

''Told  my  father  that  you  and  I,  were  at  the  Catholic 
church  that  Sunday,  and  he  has  threatened  to  send  me  off  to 
the  Cape  if  I  ever  go  there  again  ;  we  had  no  end  of  a  shindy 
about  it" 

Jack  was  in  the  Jersey  militia,  trying  to  get  into  the  army  by 
the  back-door,  for  his  father  was  a  poor  man,  rich  in  children, 
and  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  Sandhurst,  and  Jack  was 
bent  on  being  a  soldier. 
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"  What  would  you  do  at  the  Cape  ?  "  asked  Amy. 

"  Nothing.  I  would  not  go.  I  would  enlist  as  a  private  first, 
so  I  told  my  father,  and  we  had  a  tremendous  row,  thanks  to 
Miss  Dorcas,  for  I  feel  sure  she  must  have  told  him,  although  it 
is  unlike  her,  but  I  don't  know  who  else  could  have  done  so. 
She  had  heard  it,  for  she  told  me  so  herself." 

"  It  is  just  like  her,  I  think  ;  I  can't  bear  Aunt  Dorcas.  Never 
mind,  we'll  have  our  revenge ;  you  get  me  the  address  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Dobson,  and  then  I'll  reveal  my  plot ;  it  is  a  deep-laid 
one,"  said  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

Jack  promised  again,  delighted  to  have  a  secret  with  his 
beautiful  patroness,  whose  influence  over  him  was  anything 
but  beneficial,  for  the  boy  neglected  his  studies  for  the  sake 
of  her  society,  and  his  father's  threat  was  no  idle  one ;  he 
meant  to  carry  it  out,  if  this  infatuation  for  Mrs,  Lockwood 
continued. 

But  it  was  not  Miss  Dorcas,  who  had  enlightened  Mr.  Jimpson 
as  to  his  son's  conduct ;  he  learnt  it  first  from  Miss  Lydia,  and 
then,  to  salve  his  own  conscience  for  acting  on  information 
gained  in  such  a  manner,  he  went  to  some  Catholics  he  knew  and 
asked  if  it  were  true. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCERNS  JOY  CHIEFLY. 

Life  is  like  a  game  of  whist. 

It  is  a  game  in  which  there  is  great  deal  of  shuffling  and 
cutting,  and  occasionally  some  misdealing. 

It  is  a  game  in  which  honours  do  not  always  count. 

It  is  a  game  in  which  love,  war,  riches  and  labour,  of  which 
hearts,  clubs,  diamonds  and  spades  are  the  symbols,  are  the 
subjects  we  play  with,  victory  the  object  we  play  for. 

It  is  a  game  in  which  there  is  many  an  odd  trick. 

It  is  a  game  in  which  when  hearts  are  trumps  love  generally 
wins  ;  when  spades,  labour ;  when  diamonds,  riches  ;  when  clubs, 
strength. 

In  the  rubber  in  which  Amy  Keppel  played  dummy 
against  Joy  and  Jack  Lockwood,  hearts  were  trumps,  and  Joy 
and  Jack  had  them  all,  but  Amy  cheated  and  won  the  game 
unfairly. 
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And  Joy*s  loss  was  one  from  which  she  could  never  recover 
wholly ;  for  she  lost  all  that  then  made  life  worth  living  to  her» 
at  any  rate  all  that  made  youth  sweet  to  her.  Perhaps  when 
she  grew  older,  she  might  find  life  has  other  lesser  joys  than  love» 
but  for  some  years  at  least  it  would  be  bitter  and  hard ;  mere 
existence  rather  than  life. 

So  Joy  went  to  Venice,  and  learnt  to  love  the  Venetian 
painters ;  to  delight  in  Tintoretto's  golden  tints  and  marvellous 
drawing,  in  Titian*s  glorious  colours  and  Veronese's  ceiling  paint- 
ngs,  in  Bellini's  Madonnas  and  Carpaccio's  St.  Ursula ;  in  the 
marble  palaces,  and  the  canals  which  reflected  them;  in  the 
mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  architecture  of  the  Ducal  Palace  ;  in 
the  lovely  basilica  and  the  beautiful  square  in  which  it  stands  ;  in 
the  columns  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  Beautiful  and  the  quaint 
Rialto  Bridge. 

She  steeped  her  soul  in  all  this  beauty  ;  she  wept  and  prayed 
on  the  uneven  marble  floor  of  St.  Mark's ;  she  listened  to  the 
band  as  it  played  in  the  great  square ;  she  watched  the  gay  and 
motley  throng  that  promenaded  to  its  strains ;  she  grazed  in 
wondering  admiration  at  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Accademia ;  she  marvelled  at  the  sleeping  virgin  beauty  of 
St  Ursula  in  the  same  gallery;  she  tried  her  eyes  and 
cricked  her  neck  over  Tintoretto's  frescoes  in  the  dark  Scuola  of 
San  Rocca' ;  she  spent  hours  every  day  in  a  gondola  ;  she  tried 
to  drop  her  sorrow  into  the  green  silent  waters,  of  the  canals  as 
she  glided  over  them ;  and  she  succeeded  in  carrying  it  with 
her  wherever  she  went. 

Women,  it  is  said,  delight  in  sorrow ;  they  are  accused  of 
nursing  their  griefs  ;  while  men  are  always  allowed  to  be  in  love 
with  women,  when  they  choose  to  think  so,  women  are  accused 
of  being  in  love  with  love,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  There  may  be 
truth  in  the  indictment,  but  Joy  did  not  delight  in  her  sorrow ; 
she  had  no  need  to  nurse  her  grief ;  it  gnawed  night  and  day  at 
her  breast,  and  the  bitterest  part  of  her  pain  was  she  was  in  love, 
not  with  love,  not  with  an  ideal  person,  but  with  a  real  living 
man,  and  that  man^-there  lay  the  sting,  there  the  venom,  there 
the  poison,  there  the  shame :  that  man  was  married  to  another 
woman. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  love  one  who  could  never  be  hers  ;  but 
to  love  one  whom  it  was  a  sin  to  love,  was  to  a  pure  innocent 
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heart  like  Joy*s,  gall  and  wormwood  and  pain  which  ate  into  her 
very  soul,  like  vitriol  into  iron. 

But  it  was  a  cleansing  fire,  a  purgatorial  pain  to  which  she 
was  subjected,  and  her  nature  being  of  gold,  she  came  out  the 
purer.  No  need  to  dwell  on  this  period  of  Joy's  life  ;  it  was  a 
dark  one,  why  should  we  seek  to  penetrate  the  darkness  ? 

Dissection  of  suffering  such  as  hers,  is  as  unpleasant  as  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body,  and  not  necessary,  for  it  does  not 
forward  science,  and  however  well  it  may  be  done,  it  is  debased 
art 

This  nineteenth  century  is  terribly  wanting  in  reserve ;  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  now,  it  will  be  stripped  of  every  atom  of 
clothing  before  it  leaves  us ;  it  will  die  naked ;  it  is  impatient 
of  all  mystery ;  it .  will  tolerate  no  secrets ;  it  delights  in  ex- 
posing all  its  inmost  thoughts,  all  its  secret  parts,  all  its  wounds 
and  sores,  all  its  deformities  and  diseases  to  the  eyes  of  a  curious 
public. 

Give  us  back  a  wise  reticence,  a  holy  reserve ;  let  some  corner 
of  the  human  heart  be  sacred ;  or  if  the  individual  soul  must 
pour  forth  its  guilt  and  misery,  its  grief  and  suffering,  let  it  do 
so  in  the  legitimate  place  for  such  confessions:  most  sensible 
people  will  agree  that  the  public  press  is  not  that  place. 

The  Oxbui^hs  remained  in  Venice  till  the  following  May, 
and  then,  to  the  squire's  intense  delight,  the  doctor  said 
Mrs.  Oxburgh  might  return  to  England,  for  though  he  had 
done  his  best  to  make  his  life  in  Venice  as  like  his  home-life 
as  possible,  it  had  in  his  opinion  fallen  lamentably  short  of  his 
ideal. 

The  winter  abroad  had  been  very  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Oxburgh, 
and  though  she  would  always  be  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  she 
was  stronger  than  she  had  been  for  years.  Joy  too  was  now 
quite  well  and  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  England. 

The  most  important  change  which  had  taken  place,  since  they 
left  England  was  Mr.  Selse/s  loss,  which  turned  out  to  be  fully 
as  great  as  he  had  anticipated.  Joy  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  her  sister,  on  her  way  to  Oxburgh,  and 
found  her  as  happy  as  possible  in  her  new  home. 

The  Selseys  had  moved  into  the  Rectory  at  Lady-day,  and 
Joy  found  them  quite  settled  in  the  house,  which  was  not  a  bad 
one,  though  small  after  the  mansion  they  formerly  lived  in  ;  but 
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the  locality  of  Shadv^ell,  where  it  was  situated,  is  one  no  one 
would  live  in  from  choice. 

The  carriage  and  horses,  the  men-servants  and  the  yacht  had 
all  been  given  up,  and  Joy  found  Frances  and  Mr.  Selsey  quite 
as  happy  without  them  as  with  them. 

'*  The  real  trial  is  the  cook ;  I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
very  inferior  one,  and  you  know  Tom  is  very  particular  about 
cooking ;  he  is  not  a  large  eater,  but  he  won't  touch  his  dinner 
unless  it  is  cooked  to  a  nicety,  and  it  worries  me  so  if  he  does 
not  eat.  I  am  learning  a  good  deal  myself,  but  don't  tell  Tom, 
Joy  dear ;  I  don't  know  what  he  would  say,  if  he  knew  I  often 
help  in  the  cooking,"  said  Frances. 

''  He  would  be  very  angry,  I  am  sure.  He  told  me  he  had 
insisted  on  your  keeping  a  maid,  though  you  wanted  to  give  her 
up,  you  dear  good  Frances,"  said  Joy. 

"  She  will  have  to  be  given  up  in  the  autumn,  when  the  rooms 
I  showed  you  last  night  are  occupied.  We  can't  afford  a  maid  as 
well  as  a  nurse,"  said  Frances  blushing. 

**  Well,  poverty  is  not  the  worst  evil  under  the  sun,  and  you 
are  not  really  poor  now,  are  you  ?  "  said  Joy  with  a  sigh. 

"  Poor,  no.  I  am  very  rich.  I  have  all  I  can  possibly  want ; 
I  have  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  and  we  are  rich  enough  to 
spend  a  thousand  a  year,  on  philanthropic  schemes,  so  I  don't  see 
where  the  poverty  comes  in,"  said  Frances. 

"  By  the  way,  Frances,  how  is  Rose's  husband  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Famously  ;  Felix  and  Tom  are  most  hopeful  about  him  ;  he 
has  kept  sober  now  ever  since  Rose  left  him." 

"  And  where  is  Rose  ?  " 

"Nobody  knows  except  Felix  and  Tom;  they  spirited  her 
away  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  and  not  even  Perriam  is  in  the 
secret.  He  did  not  wish  to  know,  for  fear  Mrs.  Perriam  should 
worm  it  out  of  him ;  but  he  and  Rose  correspond  through 
Felix." 

"  And  how  is  Felix  ?  " 

"  As  happy  as  a  king,  and  as  busy  as  a  bee ;  when  he  is  not 
studying  he  is  visiting  the  poor,  he  does  no  end  of  good,  although 
he  is  not  yet  fully  qualified ;  and  when  he  is  neither  studying  nor 
visiting  he  is  lecturing.  He  ought  to  have  a  good  long  holiday, 
dear  old  boy ;  tell  father  to  insist  on  his  coming  down  with  us  at 
the  end  of  next  month." 
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"  Father  is  sure  to  do  that,  he  is  wanting  to  see  him  very 
muchy  so  is  mother.  I  don't  think  we  are  a  prosperous  family 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Frances;  you  have  lost  money 
and  given  up  half  your  income  to  the  poor ;  Felix  has  given 
his  life  to  serve  them,  and  as  for  me,  I  am  a  miserable  failure, 
and  must  do  my  best  to  avoid  becoming  a  cross  old  maid,"  said 
Joy. 

Frances  looked  at  her  young  sister,  so  fresh  and  fair  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth,  the  beauty  of  her  great  grey  eyes  deepened 
by  the  sadness  which  lay  in  them,  her  varying  colour  and 
changing  expression  giving  the  charm  of  variety  to  her  face, 
now  so  vivacious,  now  so  sad  ;  and  as  she  looked  at  the  ex- 
pressive face,  (browned  with  its  waving  auburn  hair,  the  elder 
sister  failed  to  picture  the  younger,  a  cross  old  maid,  or  an  old 
maid  at  all. 

"Oh,  Joy,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  marry  some  day,"  she 
said. 

'*  I  don't  think  so,  Frances,  but  I  make  no  boast,  for  I  know 
girls  often  say  they  won't,  and  change  their  minds  the  first  time 
they  are  asked,"  said  Joy. 

And  Frances  would  rather  have  heard,  a  violent  protest 
against  marriage,  than  the  quiet  sadness  which  rang  in  this 
remark. 

The  next  day  Joy  went  back  to  Oxburgh,  where  one  of  her 
first  actions  was  to  go  and  see  the  Perriams,  choosing  their  tea- 
time  that  she  might  find  Perriam  at  home,  as  well  as  his  less 
amiable  consort. 

The  cottage  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  polished  oak 
table  with  the  blue  willow-pattern  plates,  shone  like  a  mirror, 
while  the  brown  earthen  tea-pot  brewed  the  best  tea  in  the 
world. 

"  Sit  down  agfain,  please,  or  I  shall  go  away,  and  please,  Mrs. 
Perriam,  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  your  seed-cake — you 
know  I  love  your  cakes — and  then  tell  me  all  the  news,"  said  Joy 
as  Perriam  and  his  wife  rose  on  her  entrance. 

She  seated  herself  in  Rose's  old  place,  and  Perriam  thought,  as 
he  looked  at  her,  that  heaven  had  lent  him  another  daughter  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"  All  the  news  I  know.  Miss  Joy,  is  bad ;  Rose  has  left  her 
husband,  and  where  she  is  no  one  knows,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 
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"  Mr.  Felix  and  Mr.  Selsey  know,  and  we  know  she  is  very 
well  and  very  comfortable,"  said  Perriam. 

''  And  i  know  what  God  has  joined  together  man  ought  not  to 
put  asunder,  and  of  course  Mr.  Selsey  knows  it  too ;  that  is  why 
he  has  helped  to  separate  them,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 

"  Wife  I  wife ! "  began  Perriam  in  an  expostulatory  tone. 

''  Of  course  it  is  ;  he  knows  the  commandments  were  made  to 
be  broken  ;  if  there  were  no  commandments  there  would  be  no 
sins,  and  if  there  were  no  sins,  there  would  be  no  parsons  nor 
ministers.  There  was  bound  to  be  commandments  and  folks  to 
disobey  them,  to  give  the  clergy  a  chance  of  a  living,"  said  Mrs. 
Perriam. 

"  What  a  lovely  theory,  Mrs.  Perriam.  I  must  tell  Mr.  Selsey 
that ;  he  is  coming  down  here  next  month,  and  Mr.  Felix  too,  so 
we  shall  all  be  together  again.  Perhaps  some  of  us  will  succeed 
in  getting  out  of  them,  what  they  have  done  with  Rose.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  some  fine  weather  while  they  are  here,"  said  Joy. 

"  Ah !  but  we  want  rain,  Miss  Joy ;  we  want  rain,"  said 
Perriam. 

"  You  are  always  wanting  rain,  Perriam,"  laughed  Joy. 

"  Ah !  Miss  Joy,  so  he  is  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  man  for  rain  in 
my  life  ;  he  is  as  discontented  as  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 

This  was  a  case  of  the  kettle  calling  the  saucepan  black,  for  a 
more  contented  man  than  Perriam  did  not  live. 

'*  Rain  is  like  sorrow,  Miss  Joy.  It  is  better  for  us  to  have  too 
much,  than  too  little  of  both,"  said  Perriam. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Perriam.  Captain,  what  do  you 
say  ?  "  said  Joy,  turning  to  The  Captain,  who  was  now  nearly  full 
grown. 

The  Captain  looked  up  at  his  mistress  with  an  intelligent  light 
in  his  sympathetic  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say  he  understood  and 
knew  all  about  it ;  and  probably  he  did,  for  if  a  man  has  no 
secrets  from  his  valet,  Joy  had  none  from  The  Captain. 

He  was  her  constant  companion.  He  slept  in  her  room  ;  he 
rode,  and  drove,  and  walked  with  her — ^at  least,  he  followed 
wherever  she  went ;  his  silky  ears  received  her  most  secret  con- 
fidences ;  and  Joy  just  then  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  friend 
like  a  dog. 

Certainly  there  is  no  human  being,  with  whom  we  are  so  inti- 
mate, as  with  our  pet  dogs.    We  admit  them  to  the  secrets  of  our 
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toilets,  as  well  as  of  our  hearts.  Our  confidence  in  them  is 
supreme.  We  are  certain  not  one  of  our  secrets  will  ever  pass 
their  faithful  lips.  We  are  certain,  too,  of  their  sympathy.  When 
every  one  else  is  cold  and  distant,  they  will  lick  our  hands  and  push 
their  cold  noses  against  us,  and  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
they  never  contradict  us.  We  are  their  Providence — our  word  is 
their  law.  We  treat  them  as  our  equals,  however  apt  we  may  be 
to  look  down  on  our  neighbours ;  and  if  they  engage  a  lai^e  part 
of  their  owners'  hearts,  it  is  no  more  than  they  deserve. 

Blessed  be  dogs  i  For  surely  we  shall  be  the  losers  if  there 
are  none  in  heaven ;  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  lose 
anything,  if  we  gain  heaven,  there  is  some  ground  for  hope  that 
dogs  may  be  blessed. 

"  Well,  Miss  Joy  don't  want  any  more  rain,  nor  sorrow  either. 
She  looks  as  if  a  little  sunshine  and  happiness  would  be  best 
for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam,  as  Joy  and  The  Captain  went  their 
ways. 

''Yes;  she  is  like  my  flowers — ^she  wants  sunshine,"  said 
Perriam. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  SAND-EELING  EXPEDITION. 

One  day  early  in  July,  the  island  of  Jersey  was  electrified  by  a 
piece  of  news,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  paper.  This  news  was 
the  announcement,  of  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood,  had  presented  him  with  a  daughter. 

At  Saumarez  Cottage  the  excitement,  when  the  paper  was 
brought  in  one  evening  (the  Jersey  local  paper  is  published  every 
evening,  so  as  to  contain  the  latest  telegrams),  was  intense.  No 
one  in  the  island  was  more  surprised,  than  Amy's  three  maiden 
aunts. 

'*  It  is  disgraceful,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  It  is  a  miracle,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  It  is  most  extraordinary,"  continued  Miss  Dorcas. 

**  And  not  well  advised,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense  about  things  you  don't  understand,  girls. 
After  all,  you  could  not  expect  Amy  to  announce  to  the  whole 
island  she  hoped  to  be  a  mother,"  said  Miss  Keppel,  who  was 
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secretly  very  much  mortified,  because  Amy  had  not  taken  her 
into  her  confidence. 

*'  I  pity  the  poor  infant,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  I  confess  my  sympathies  are  more  with  the  mother.  I  am 
afraid  Amy  will  find  a  baby  a  great  tie,"  said  Miss  KeppeL 

"  She  will  have  to  give  up  some  balls  and  parties,  and  see  less 
of  Jack  Jimpson.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  him  that  she  is  hors 
de  combat  for  the  next  month,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  Miss  Keppel  was  about  to  start 
and  see  her  niece,  she  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lockwood, 
begging  her  to  go  over  at  once,  and  use  all  her  influence  to  per- 
suade Amy  not  to  bring  her  baby  up  by  hand,  as  she  was  bent 
on  doing. 

Miss  Keppel  said  nothing  to  ''the  girls  "  as  to  the  contents  of 
her  letter,  on  a  subject  so  beyond  their  ken  ;  but  she  went  off 
feeling  very  important,  and  very  hopeful  as  to  the  success  of  her 
mission. 

.  In  this,  however,  she  was  destined  to  disappointment  Mrs. 
Lockwood  obstinately  refused  to  nurse  her  baby,  and  no  argu- 
ments as  to  duty,  or  the  benefit  the  poor  delicate  baby  would 
derive  from  it,  were  of  the  slightest  avail. 

She  was  very  angry  because  the  baby  was  a  girl  instead  of  a 
boy ;  furious  because  it  was  delicate ;  very  cross  at  having  to 
keep  in  her  room  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  very  impatient  to 
be  up  and  out.  Miss  Keppel  could  do  nothing  with  her,  and  she 
went  home  shocked  at  her  niece's  want  of  feeling,  and  less 
infatuated  with  her  than  heretofore. 

As  for  Jack,  his  heart  went  out  to  his  tiny  little  daughter,  and 
he  was  delighted  because  once  or  twice,  when  he  took  it  up  in  his 
firm  hands,  it  ceased  wailing.  At  Miss  Keppel's  suggestion,  he 
engaged  a  wet  nurse  for  it,  but  the  doctor  warned  him,  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  they  would  rear  the  child. 

However,  the  tiny  creature,  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  come 
into  the  world,  was  in  no  immediate  hurry  to  leave  it ;  and  by 
the  time  it  was  a  month  old,  it  seemed  to  have  made  up  its  little 
mind,  to  do  its  best  to  keep  its  fragile  body  and  infant  soul 
together.  It  was  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  its  foster-mother 
loved  it  as  her  own,  and  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to 
benefit  it. 

The  day  the  baby  was  a  month  old,  Mrs.  Lockwood  astounded 
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her  own  nurse,  who  had  not  yet  left  her,  by  announcing  her 
intention  of  giving  and  going  to  a  sand-eeling  party  that  day 
week. 

**  It  is  madness,  Mrs.  Lockwood.  You  will  catch  your  death 
of  cold,  standing  about  on  the  wet  sands,  in  the  night  air." 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Mrs.  Lockwood  ;  and  she  sent  out  her  in- 
vitations, before  her  husband  came  back  from  barracks,  when  the 
nurse  informed  him  of  his  wife's  intention. 

*'  It  is  as  much  as  her  life  is  worth,  sir,  to  go,"  said  the  nurse  to 
Mr.  Lockwood. 

"  We  must  postpone  it,  then,"  said  Jack,  and  he  went  to  suggest 
this  to  his  beautiful  wife. 

Amy  was  downstairs  waiting  dinner  for  him  ;  she  was  dressed 
in  a  pale  blue  plush  tea- gown,  and  looked  so  delicately  fair  and 
lovely,  that  Jack  was  for  a  minute  lost  in  admiration  of  her 
faultless  beauty. 

After  inquiring  how  she  was,  and  a  little  beating  about 
the  bush,  Jack  reverted  to  the  subject  which  was  troubling 
him.  • 

"  By  the  way,  Amy,  nurse  says  you  want  to  give  a  sand-eeling 
party  this  day  week.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  postpone  it,  for  a 
few  weeks,  till  you  are  well  enough  to  go  to  it  yourself?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  it  myself;  you  don't  suppose,  I  should  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  giving  a  sand-eeling  party,  for  other 
people,  do  you  ?  We  are  not  so  well  off  as  that,  now  we  have  all 
this  extra  expense  for  the  baby,"  said  Amy  pettishly. 

"  But,  Amy,  nurse  says  it  will  kill  you,"  began  Jack. 

"  Nurse  is  an  old  donkey,  and  you  are  silly  to  listen  to  her.  I 
am  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  going  to  this  party ;  the  invitations 
are  out,  so  please  don't  worry  me  about  it.  As  for  postponing 
it,  that  is  impossible ;  the  tide  won't  suit  later ;  I  have  fixed 
it  for  the  latest  possible  day,"  said  Amy,  moving  to  the  bell, 
which  she  rang  impatiently  for  dinner  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation. 

"  In  that  case,  I  suppose  we  cannot  postpone  the  party ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  get  Miss  Keppel  to  be  the  hostess,  for  I  am  quite 
sure  Dr.  Brown  will  not  hear  of  your  going,"  said  Jack. 

"  Whether  he  hears  of  it  or  not,  I  shall  go,"  said  Amy,  and  she 
lapsed  into  sulky  silence  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

No  more  was  said  about  the  sand-eeling  party,  for  the  whole  of 
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the  intervening  week,  and  Jack  hoped  Amy  had  abandoned  all 
intention  of  going  to  it,  particularly  as  he  knew,  the  doctor 
had  told  her,  he  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  she 
went. 

The  party  was  to  consist  of  Major  Graham  and  two  other 
officers  of  Jack's  regiment,  devoted  admirers  of  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
Jack  Jimpson,  two  pretty  girls,  daughters  of  an  old  general,  and 
a  young  artillery  officer  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Amy's  and  Jack  Lockwood.  They  were  to  meet  on  St.  Aubin's 
Sands  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  and  to  return  to  the 
Lockwoods'  between  twelve  and  one  for  supper. 

"  Have  you  ordered  a  fly,  Jack  ?  "  asked  Amy  at  dinner  on  the 
day  of  the  party. 

'*  No,  I  can  walk  down,"  said  Jack,  noticing  for  the  first  time 
that  his  wife  was  in  morning  dress. 

•*  But  I  can't ;  please  to  send  for  one,"  said  Amy,  with  an 
expression  of  mulish  obstinacy  on  her  face,  which  Jack  knew  by 
experience  it  was  impossible  to  dispel,  except  by  yielding  to  it 

"  Amy,  you  must  not  go,  you  really  must  not  It  would  be 
almost  suicidal,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  am  going,"  persisted  Amy. 

"  Amy,  I  don't  often  ask  you  to  give  up  anything  to  please 
me  ;  but  for  my  sake,  give  it  up,  will  you,  dear  ?  "  said  Jack,  and 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  his  voice.  Amy  rarely  heard,  but  which 
for  all  that,  was  sweet  to  her  ears. 

Perhaps  she  was  only  trying  him,  perhaps  she  longed  to  hear 
that  tender  note  again,  perhaps  his  pleading  was  more  to  her 
than  he  thought,  but  still  she  answered : 

"  I  am  going." 

And  Jack  was  piqued  and  said  no  more.  He  sent  for  the  fly, 
for  since  she  was  determined  to  go,  he  must  see  that  she  ran  as 
little  risk  as  possible  ;  and  when  they  were  starting,  he  insisted 
on  her  fur-cloak  being  put  into  the  carriage,  saying  that,  although 
it  was  sultry  now,  the  night  air  would  be  cold. 

The  meeting  place  was  at  Millbrook,  on  the  St  Aubin's  road, 
about  twenty  minutes'  drive  from  the  Lockwoods'  house.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night,  but  the  moon  looked  watery,  and  Major 
Graham  prophesied  rain  before  they  returned. 

Sand-eeling  is  a  game  that  many  people  would  say  was  not 
worth  the  candle,  for  if  shrimping  is  a  back-breaking  sport,  much 
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more  so  is  sand-eeling,  for  you  must  stoop  much  lower  in  the 
latter. 

The  fisher  is  furnished  with  a  little  rake  with  which,  he  or 
she  rakes  the  wet  sand  ;  then  as  the  silvery  little  sand-eel  jumps 
out,  the  sand-eeler  seizes  it  if  he  can,  before  it  reburies  itself 
in  the  soft  wet  sand,  and  is  lost  to  sight  though  to  memory 
dear. 

Dearer  to  anticipation  than  to  memory,  for  the  hope  of  the 
dainty  morsel  delicately  fried  for  breakfast,  will  induce  the  fisher 
to  undergo  all  the  pain  and  labour  its  pursuit  involves,  and  this 
labour  to  a  delicate  woman  is  no  trifle. 

Then  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  get  wet  feet,  for  you 
must  follow  the  tide  and  rake  the  sand,  as  soon  as  the  sea  has 
receded,  and  left  it  wet  and  glistening  in  the  moonlight 

But  if  sand-eeling  has  its  drawbacks,  it  also  has  its  charms ; 
the  sport  is  exciting,  and  the  thrill  of  delight  when  you  catch 
a  silvery,  slippery,  sliding  ^sand-eel  is  delicious,  especially  when 
it  is  a  new  experience.  It  is  a  pleasure  that  may  pall  on  an 
unenthusiastic  sand-eeler  whose  spine  seems  dividing,  whose  legs 
are  aching,  whose  temples  are  throbbing,  with  the  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  after  two  hours  of  this  kind  of  fishing. 

Then  the  moonlight  lends  a  romantic  charm  to  it,  and 
moonlight  nights  are  always  chosen,  for  amateur  sand-eeling 
expeditions. 

The  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven  hangs  silent  above,  the 
shimmering  veil  cast  by  the  moonlight  spreads  over  it;  the 
deeper  blue  sea  rolls  below  in  slow  monotonous  cadence,  and 
the  sand-eeler  who  has  time,  to  raise  himself  above  the  sand 
in  which  he  is  grovelling,  feels  his  soul  filled  with  a  delicious 
sense  of  rest  and  peace,  as  he  gazes  into  the  infinite  depths  of 
space  above  him,  and  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  ageless  ocean 
below. 

Jack  Lockwood  and  Major  Graham  were  the  only  two 
members  of  that  party,  who  had  eyes  for  the  star-depths,  and 
more  than  once  they  found  themselves  t(^ether,  leaning  on  their 
rakes,  and  gazing  up  into  the  mysteries  of  space. 

*'  I  am  going  to  Oxburgh  Hall  for  a  week  or  two.  Jack  ;  I  cross 
to*morrow,"  said  Major  Graham  in  one  of  these  intervals. 

Jack  started  and  changed  colour  as  the  thought  of  Joy 
flashed  suddenly  into  his  mind,  and  with  it  a  suspicion,  which 
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amounted  to  certainty,  of  Major  Graham's  object  in  going  there ; 
but  after  a  short  pause  he  mastered  himself  sufficiently  to 
reply : 

"Are  you?  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your  visit  !Go  and  see 
my  people  while  you  are  down  there,  and  remember  me  to 
old  Ferriam.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  know  how  that 
man  of  mine,  who  ran  away  with  his  pretty  daughter  is  getting 
on." 

"Mr.  Lockwood,  you  have  a  soul  above  sand-eeling,  I  see. 
Your  wife  has  caught  double  as  many  eels  as  you  have,"  inter- 
rupted pretty  Mrs.  Balfour. 

"  I  wish  my  wife  would  give  up  fishing.  Do  try  and  persuade 
her  to  come  home,  Mrs.  Balfour;  it  is  nearly  midnight,"  said 
Jack. 

But  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  return,  she 
was  not  in  the  least  tired,  she  meant  to  fill  her  basket  before  she 
gave  up,  and  she  was  evidently  too  much  occupied  with  the  two 
officers  who,  to  Jack  Jimpson's  wrath,  were  devoting  themselves 
to  her,  to  care  for  Mrs.  Balfour's  presence. 

'•  There  is  safety  in  numbers,"  says  Rory  O'More,  so  Amy, 
who  would  on  no  account  have  strayed  away  with  one  man  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  had  no  scruple  in  doing  so  with  two,  espe- 
cially as  Jack  Jimpson  was  hovering  sulkily  in  the  rear.  The 
fact  that  one  man  was  inwardly  wishing,  the  sea  would  swallow 
up  the  other,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  her,  and  added  piquancy 
to  the  entertainment. 

At  last  the  rain  came  on,  and  the  wiser  members  of  the  party 
insisted  on  going  home  to  supper,  and  Amy  as  hostess  was 
obliged  to  go  with  them.  During  supper  she  was  the  gayest  ef 
the  gay,  and  the  brilliant  pink  in  her  cheeks  and  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes,  while  they  enhanced  her  beauty,  deceived  every  one 
as  to  her  real  state. 

One  person  only  suspected  it,  and  that  person  was  Jack 
Jimpson.  He  was  depressed,  because  she  had  neglected  him  that 
evening,  and  when  after  supper  he  came  to  give  her  Mr.  Dobson's 
address,  which  he  had  managed  to  get,  instead  of  thanking  himi 
she  answered  pettishly:  "Put  it  down  somewhere;  I  can't  be 
worried  with  it  now." 

Jack  looked  hard  at  her ;  she  had  never  snubbed  him  so  before, 
and  the  foolish  boy  was  hurt  to  the  quick  ;  the  hot  tears  rushed 
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to  his  eyes,  and  it  required  all  his  manliness  to  keep  them  from 
overflowing  their  bounds.  Amy  saw  it,  and  a  touch  of  remorse 
seizing  her,  she  added  in  an  under-tone : 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross." 

"  You  are  ill,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  am  dying,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

"God  forbid.  You  have  caught  cold.  I  shall  go  for  the 
doctor  at  once.  If  I  leave  perhaps  the  others  will  take  the 
hint,"  said  Jack,  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  feeling  too  ill  to 
object. 

Ten  minutes  later  every  one  had  left,  and  she  was  alone  with 
her  husband.  Every  bone  in  her  body  ached,  her  temples 
throbbed  violently,  a  cold  shivering  feeling  kept  creeping  down 
her  back,  and  yet  she  was  in  a  burning  heat  She  had  never  felt 
so  ill  before  in  all  her  life,  and  she  was  dreadfully  frightened,  for 
she  had  a  horror  of  illness,  and  the  thought  of  death  was  one,  she 
never  dared  to  admit 

"  Are  you  very  tired,  Amy  ? "  said  Jack,  when  the  last  guest 
had  gone. 

**  Tired !     Can't  you  see  I  am ? "  but  before  she  could 

finish  her  sentence,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair  in  a  fainting  fit 

Mr.  Lockwood  rang  for  assistance,  and  with  the  help  of  her 
maid,  who  always  sat  up  for  her,  he  carried  her  upstairs  and  put 
her  on  her  bed,  while  he  went  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  found  on 
the  point  of  obeying  Jack  Jimpson's  summons. 

The  doctor  returned  with  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  shook  his  head 
when  he  saw  the  state  of  affairs. 

**  Why  did  you  allow  her  to  go  ?  It  was  suicide,"  he  said  to 
Jack  when  he  came  downstairs. 

•*  I  could  not  prevent  it,"  said  Jack. 

"  You  ought  to  have  prevented  it,"  thought  the  doctor,  but  he 
did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words. 

"  Is  she  very  ill  ?  "  said  Jack. 

'^  Yes ;  the  maid  must  sit  up  to-night,  and  I'll  send  a  nurse  to- 
morrow, unless  you  have  any  friend  who  would  come  and  nurse 
her." 

"  There  is  her  aunt.  Miss  Keppel "  suggested  Jack. 

"  By  all  means ;  she  is  a  capital  nurse,  and  has  plenty  of  tact, 
and  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  not  an  easy  patient  to  manage.  Send  for 
her." 
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So  the  next  morning  Jack  went  for  Miss  Keppel,  and  she  was 
installed  as  head-nurse ;  the  door-bell  was  taken  off;  straw  laid 
in  front  of  the  house ;  and  fresh  bulletins  were  affixed  to  the  hall- 
door  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  a  request  that  inquirers  would 
drop  their  cards  into  the  letter-box. 

For  ten  days  the  bulletins  were  either  "seriously  ill"  or 
"  no  better,"  or  **  worse  this  morning,"  or  "  very  restless ; "  then 
came  "  dangerously  ill,"  and  then  one  morning  in  Jack's  hand- 
writing, as  all  the  previous  ones  had  been,  only  two  words,  ''  No 
hope." 


(7V  be  continuefL) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MRS.  SKYLER'S  CASTLE  IN   THE  AIR. 

The  younger  and  better-looking  of  two  plain  girls  is  generally,  in 
her  own  circle,  at  least,  considered  quite  handsome,  much  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  daughters, 
is  always  so  very  juvenile. 

From  early  days,  Clara  Baggot  had  been  put  before  her  sister  ; 
she  was  the  smartest,  and  had  the  most  taking  ways,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  clever,  though,  as  a  child,  her  cleverness  did  not 
seem  to  take  any  more  tangible  form,  than  that  of  invariably 
securing  the  largest  share  of  sweets,  fruit  and  toys,  for  her  own 
behoof ;  this  facility  for  getting  the  best  of  everything  developed 
into  a  talent  as  she  grew  up :  the  most  comfortable  bedroom, 
the  best  seat  in  the  carriage,  the  prettiest  dress  were  her  invari- 
able lot ;  as  for  her  so-called  "  cleverness,"  it  did  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  art  of  cutting  up  her  acquaintances  in  an 
amusing  fashion  behind  their  backs,  and  flattering  them  success- 
fully to  their  faces.  Clara  had  all  the  advantages  that  usually 
accrue  to  an  eldest  daughter,  and  carefully  relegated  to  her  sister 
any  little  drawbacks  attending  that  position.  To  Annie  fell 
the  stupid  visitors  to  entertain,  the  old  saddle  and  the  shying 
horse,  and  all  such  small  tasks  as  answering  notes  and  letters, 
paying  duty  calls,  putting  up  parcels,  arranging  flowers  and 
taking  the  Dhoby's  account ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Clara 
allotted  to  herself  the  most  eligible  young  man  at  their  home 
dinner  parties  and  entertainments,  and  appropriated  almost 
entirely  their  joint  ayah,  tailor  and  pocket  money. 
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At  last  one  glad  day,  Clara  became  Mrs.  Skyler,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  this  riginte^  and  Annie,  who  was  devoted  to  her 
mother,  now  took  her  proper  place  at  home,  and  became  after 
a  little  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  these  were  her  happiest  days, 
and  they  lasted  for  seven  years ;  but,  alas,  there  was  an  end 
of  them,  when  Clara  (with  her  pension  as  a  civilian's  widow) 
returned  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  share  her  mother's  roof.  There 
had  been  some  faint  idea — and  a  strong  desire  on  Annie's  part — 
that  Mrs.  Skyler  would  take  a  little  house  for  herself ;  but  no» 
"  why  should  she  ?  "  she  asked  tearfully  ;  "  she  wished  to  be  with 
her  own  darling  mother ; "  and  Annie,  after  a  feeble  struggle,  fell 
into  the  old  ways.  Clara's  was  the  master  mind  ;  she  kept  an 
unrelaxing  grasp  on  whatever  object  was  for  her  individual 
advantage ;  it  was  unquestionably  for  her  advantage,  to  share  her 
mother's  home,  and  she  had  quite  as  much  right  to  it  as  Annie. 
Annie  did  all  the  drudgery  as  of  yore,  and  chiefly  for  Clara's 
benefit.  It  was  she,  who  dusted  the  drawing-room,  arranged 
fre^h  flowers,  sent  in  tea  and  nice  hot  cakes,  saw  that  the  lamps 
were  burning  properly,  whilst  her  widowed  sister  presided 
rather  languidly  over  the  tea  equipage,  and  entertained  the 
family  guests.  Annie  went  the  errands  and  did  the  marketing  in 
all  weathers,  whilst  Clara  lolled  at  home  in  an  arm-chair  over 
the  fire.  Clara  discoursed  vivaciously  to  acquaintances,  whilst  she 
sat  dumb,  and  stupid,  and  shabby.  She  lent  her  sister  money, 
she  mended  her  stockings  and  went  her  messages,  for  she  was 
weak  and  dared  not  rebel  in  a  war  of  words,  she  was  invariably 
worsted.  Clara  had  such  an  extent  of  vocabulary,  such  fluency, 
such  a  pitiless,  razor-edged  tongue,  and  easily  reduced  her  sister 
to  tears,  submission  and  abject  misery,  by  telling  her  how  old, 
and  ugly,  and  stupid  she  was,  and  what  people  said  of  her  behind 
her  back,  and  how  no  one  liked  her.  All  this  Annie  bore 
uncomplainingly,  but  she  had  naturally  no  love  for  her  fasci- 
nating relation  ;  it  may  seem  unnatural,  but  she  did  not  like  her ; 
she  tried  to  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  gave  it  up.  Now  and 
then,  but  very  rarely,  she  found  some  trivial  opportunity  of  making 
herself  disagreeable  to  her  tyrant.  To-night  was  one  of  these 
supreme  occasions,  and  she  availed  herself  of  it  to  the  fullest 
extent.  She  even  had  the  hardihood  to  draw  up  her  chair  and 
thrust  herself  into  the  t^te-d-tite  between  her  sister,  and  her 
cousin ! 
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An  hour  after  Mrs.  Baggot  had  retired  to  bed,  Clara  suddenly 
appeared  beside  it,  and  sitting  down  on  the  edge,  with  an 
insinuating  air,  said : 

*'  So  you  have  a  musical  party  to-morrow  afternoon,  darling, 
and  I  am  just  in  time.  Now  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  sing, 
and  what  you  are  going  to  wear,  and  who  is  coming." 

The  simple  old  lady  was  much  gratified,  and  gfave  the  fullest 
answers  to  both  questions,  and  then  her  clever  daughter  pro- 
ceeded to  gradually  extract  from  her,  all  the  local  news,  the  state 
of  her  monetary  affairs,  and  many  particulars  concerning  Roger. 
She  managed  it  all  so  sympathetically  and  affectionately,  that 
Mrs.  Baggot  never  dreamt  that  she  was  being  most  artfully 
pumped ;  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  Clara — if  she  was  afraid  of 
any  one — she  had  queer,  dumb,  white  rages  that  were  excessively 
unpleasant,  and  she  was  charmed  to  find  that  Clara  had  returned 
home  in  such  an  unusually  gracious  frame  of  mind. 

''And  so  Roger  has  become  most  popular  here,"  said  his 
artful  cousin  ;  "  that  I  can  easily  believe.  How  did  he  manage 
to  get  that  dog  from  next  door  ?  " 

**  Oh,  it  was  going  to  be  hanged,  and  he  begged  him  off." 

"  Was  that  the  way  ?  "  much,  though  secretly,  relieved.  "  And 
of  course,  dear,  you  were  joking  when  you  said  that  Roger 
admired  the  Yaldwin  girl.    Why,  he  can  scarcely  know  her." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  her  exceedingly  well,  he  is  there  almost  every 
day ;  as  for  admiring,  one  never  can  tell,  who  a  man  really 
admires  till  he  is  married,  and  not  always  then^^  said  the  old 
lady  sententiously.  "  You  recollect  how  young  Prescott  was  said 
to  be  devoted  to  the  second  Miss  Stratton  two  years  ago,  and 
you  know  he  went  and  married  a  fishmonger's  daughter." 

"Roger  is  not  that  sort  of  man,"  retorted  Mrs.  Skyler 
severely. 

"  No ;  but  at  any  rate  he  knows  the  Yaldwins  very  well." 

"  How  did  he  contrive  to  scrape  acquaintance,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  general  called,  of  course ;  and  he  goes  there  and 
takes  him  stamps  ;  the  old  man  seems  quite  fond  of  Roger." 

"  Takes  him  stamps  !  What  magnificent  disinterestedness ! 
And  pray  where  does  he  get  them  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Skyler 
severely. 

"  Oh,  buys  them,  I  fancy — I  have  never  inquired." 

"  I  see,"  nodding  her  head  sagaciously,  and  rising  from  the 
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bed.  "  Well,  dear,  I  have  enjoyed  this  nice  long  chat  so  much, 
but  I  must  not  keep  you  awake  any  longer.  Dormez  bien  /'* 
and  stooping  over,  she  kissed  her  sweetly  and  departed. 

Once  in  her  own  apartment,  Mrs.  Skyler  seated  herself  before 
her  dressing-table,  and  surveyed  herself  mechanically  as  she  took 
off  her  rings  and  bangles. 

"  When  Roger  has  taken  to  actually  purchasing  stamps  for  that 
old  tiger  next  door,  things  must  have  gone  pretty  far.  Oh,  dear 
me,  to  think  what  a  blind  old  bat  my  mother  is!  and  that 
girl  of  all  others !  Now,  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Strattons 
or  the  Gascoignes,  I  would  not  have  been  surprised.  How- 
ever, as  it  is,  I  think  I  can  easily  manage  to  nip  the  affair  in 
the  bud."  And  she  smiled  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  "  I  wear 
well ;  I  am  only  a  few  years  older  than  Roger.  I  wonder  if  he 
knows !  If  I  had  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  was  so 
thoroughly  eligible  and  personable,  /  would  have  come  home  at 
once.  As  it  is,  she  has  got  a  start,  and  I  must  only  do  my  little 
best  to  make  up  for  lost  time."  (She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  must  stay  a  fortnight,  and  that  a  proposal  would  be  the 
natural  and  proper  conclusion  of  his  visit.)  "  I  never  heard  until 
to-night  that  Roger  had  six  hundred  a  year  besides  his  pay,  and 
he  is  well  up  in  the  captains  too  ;  I  shall  make  him  exchange 
into  a  cavalry  regiment  when  he  gets  his  majority." 

Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that,  clever  as  she  was,  acute,  far-seeing 
and  cautious,  Mrs.  Skyler  was  given,  like  less  talented  mortals, 
to  the  fatal  mistake  of  "  counting  her  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched." 

CHAPTER    XVn. 

MRS.  SKYLER  PUTS  A  "SPOKE  IN  SOME  ONE'S  WHEEL.'* 

Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  (by  Annie)  for  Mrs. 
Baggot's  musical  party,  which  was  to  last  from  five  till  seven. 
The  dining-room  was  given  up  to  refreshments:  tea,  coffee, 
sweets  and  ices;  the  table  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  two 
hired  waiters  were  in  attendance ;  Mrs.  Baggot  was  far  too  inde- 
pendent to  borrow  the  services  of  Leach.  The  drawing-room 
had  been  arranged  to  accommodate  a  number  of  people;  the 
boudoir  was  opened  for  the  occasion,  and  all  the  rooms  had  been 
most  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers.  Soon  after  five,  flies  and 
bath-chairs  began  to  arrive,  and  the  bell  scarcely  ceased  ringing : 
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Mrs.  Baggot,  in  her  best  afternoon  gown,  received  about  sixty 
guests,  and  the  rooms  were  pretty  well  crammed ;  the  dining- 
room  especially  presented  the  appearance  of  a  struggling  sea  of 
sealskins,  handsome  beaded  mantles,  imposing  bonnets,  tweed 
and  broad-cloth  shoulders,  and  grey  and  bald  heads.  Clara,  as 
joint-hostess,  was  invaluable  on  these  occasions;  exquisitely 
dressed  in  some  filmy  grey  and  silver  garment,  her  hair  'pictur- 
esquely arranged,  her  fingers  glittering  with  rings,  she  flitted 
about  saying  something  **  sweet "  to  every  one,  sorting  acquaint- 
ances, so  to  speak,  into  "  lots,"  finding  them  seats,  sending  men 
into  the  refreshment  room  in  charge  of  important  dowagers, 
selecting  who  was  to  sing,  and  what  they  were  to  sing,  and  when 
She  chose  Roger  as  her  own  special  aide  de  camp^  and  kept  him 
constantly  employed ;  not  once  had  he  been  able  to  seize  a 
moment  in  order  to  exchange  a  word  with  Rose  Yaldwin,  whom 
at  an  early  period  Clara  herself  had  graciously  piloted  into  a 
distant  corner  (rather  behind  a  sofa),  and  there  effectually 
blocked  her  egress,  by  planting  beside  her  a  substantially-built 
matron — ^who  was  certain  to  remain  at  her  post  until  the  enter- 
tainment was  over  (it  was  in  these  little  details,  that  Clara  was  so 
clever). 

Mrs.  Yaldwin,  whose  presence  at  such  festivities  was  un- 
usual, occupied  a  reserved  seat  near  the  piano,  with  her  ear- 
trumpet  in  her  hand.  The  music  proved  to  be  first-rate ;  Mor- 
pingham  was  a  notoriously  "  musical "  settlement ;  one  lady 
played  Schumann's  music  magnificently,  several  proficients  of 
both  sexes  sang :  there  were  vocal  solos  of  various  descriptions, 
a  tenor  gave  a  love  song  in  a  fine  fruity  voice,  and  a  bass 
followed  with  a  melody,  which  gurgled  up  from  unfathomable 
depths,  and  between  the  performances,  was  a  loud  humiping 
buzz  of  conversation.  Most  of  the  company  were  old  Indians, 
and  here  and  there,  you  caught  scraps  of  news  from  the  East. 
Bald-headed,  moustached  men  and  portly  ladies  exchanged 
morsels  of  "  gup,"  and  you  gathered  that  Annie  Boyson  had 
gone  to  Mussouri  this  year,  as  her  husband  was  employed  in  the 
Doon ;  that  George  Franks  was  now  collector  at  Kutcha,  and 
Tom  had  exchanged  into  a  Sikh  regiment ;  that  the  cholera  was 
bad  at  Benares,  thirty-three  cases  in  a  week  ;  and  that  the  rupee 
would  touch  one-and-threepence  before  it  stopped. 

Mrs.  Baggot  sang  a  pretty  little  ballad,  that  merely  required 
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taste  and  expression,  and  sang  it  with  considerable  success ;  but 
during  a  momentary  silence,  a  little  wizened  lady  with  a  yellow 
face  and  beady  black  eyes,  was  heard  by  her  immediate  sur- 
roundings to  remark  to  her  neighbour  in  a  shrill  falsetto,  "  Dear 
me !  I  heard  her  sing  that  very  song  at  Muttra,  just  iive-aiid- 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  her  voice  is  gone,  it's  like  a  pair  of  broken 
bellows ! "  Poor  Mrs.  Baggot,  this  was  indeed  hard  on  her ;  and 
she  had,  moreover,  a  horrible  consciousness  that  her  ancient 
neighbour  by  the  piano  had  imparted  to  various  interested 
listeners  the  fact  that  she  was  only  four  years  younger  than  herself. 
Yes,  she  was  almost  certain  that  she  heard  that  harsh,  cracked 
treble,  saying,  "  Only  four  years  younger  than  I  am ;  would  you 
believe  it  ?  "   The  sentence  seemed  to  haunt  her,  to  ring  in  her  ears. 

Roger  circulated  in  the  throng,  carrying  cups,  bringing  music, 
and  making  himself  useful.  Rose  from  her  retreat  noted  with 
surprise  how  intimate  he  and  Clara  had  already  become,  how 
she  bore  him  about  with  her,  and  tapped  him  familiarly  on  the 
arm,  and  smiled  up  into  his  eyes,  and  whispered  to  him  confi- 
dentially, and  sent  him  messages ;  and  Clara  had  only  renewed 
her  acquaintance  with  him  yesterday !  Of  course  he  was  her 
cousin,  but — but,  poor  Rose,  she  saw  but  too  plainly  how  it  would 
be :  Captain  Hope  must  surely  lose  his  heart  to  Clara  Skyler,  she 
was  so  gay,  and  pretty,  and  beautifully  dressed,  so  self-pos- 
sessed, and  conscious  of  her  charms,  so  very  different  to  herself — 
a  silent,  stupid,  dowdy  girl,  sitting  neglected  and  forlorn  in  a 
corner.  In  fact  she  went  so  far  as  to  assure  herself  passionately 
that  she  was  only  fitted  for  such  a  position,  and  Mrs.  Skyler  had 
displayed  the  truest  kindness  in  placing  her  there.  How  could 
she — who  had  naturally  stiff  and  shy  manners — ^move  about  the 
room  in  her  shabby  hat  and  dyed  dress,  and  converse  in  a 
sprightly  fashion  with  strangers  ?  Roger  came  near  her  once,  but 
not  to  speak  to  her ;  he  was  bandying  words  with  an  animated 
acquaintance,  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in  India. 

''No,  I  am  not  what  you  would  call  musical,"  he  admitted. 
''  I  sing  after  mess,  but  that  is  nothing,  most  fellows  do,  and  I 
suppose  I  sing  in  tune,  or  else  they  would  take  off  their  boots 
and  shy  them  at  me — but  I  must  honestly  confess  that  classical 
music  bores  me.  I  like  a  stirring,  rousing  march,  or  a  waltz ;  but 
when  I  hear  what  I  don't  like,  I  take  for  granted  that  it  is  what 
is  called  good  music." 
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"  Did  any  one  ever  hear  such  conversation  at  a  musical  party  ? 
Go  away,  you  dreadful  Goth ! "  cried  the  lady  affectedly.  "  Go 
away  and  take  your  heresy  elsewhere." 

Roger  glanced  at  Rose  and  her  solid  barrier — he  could  not  get 
near  her — and  said : 

"  You  are  well  entrenched,  I  see,  and  Jacky  is  with  you.  I 
suppose  he  undermined  the  position — I  wish  /  could  do  the  same  1 
But  I  could  not  crawl  on  all- fours  without  exciting  remark. 
I  suppose  I  dare  not  carry  the  sofa  by  assault  ?  Don't  forget 
the  Botanical  Gardens  to-morrow." 

"  Roger,"  said  Mrs.  Skyler,  coming  up  in  great  haste,  "  there 
is  old  Mrs.  Wiggins,  who  has  had  no  tea — she  is  furious.  Luckily 
I  just  discovered  it  For  mercy  sake,  take  her  under  your  wing 
at  once ;  the  old  woman  over  by  the  window,  with  the  ermine  tip- 
pet Do  make  yourself  agreeable  to  her,  and  smooth  her 
down." 

Clara  Skyler,  busy  as  she  was,  had  made  a  note  of  several 
small  items.  She  had  seen  the  dog,  Jacky,  ensconced  by  his 
former  owner ;  she  instantly  resolved  to  issue  an  edict,  that  the 
kitchen  should  be  his  dwelling  place  in  future;  also,  she  had 
caught  the  words,  "  Botanical  Gardens,  to-morrow ; "  and  she  had 
overheard  the  general  talking  to  her  cousin  with  extraordinary 
bonhomie — nay,  he  seemed  quite  warmly  affectionate  as  he 
accosted  Roger  and  said : 

"Well,  Hope — this  is  a  grand  function!  Did  you  see  the 
Gazette  to-day ;  and  that  fellow  they  have  brought  in  from 
the  200th,  shovelled  him  over  the  heads  of  about  six  others? 
Monstrous!  And  what  do  you  think?  Tm  afraid  I've  dis- 
covered that  that  Blue  Bermuda  is  a  reprint  Come  in  and 
see  it  to-morrow  morning,  and  give  me  your  idea ;  if  it  turns 
out  to  b^  what  I  suspect,  you  ought  to  let  your  friend  know." 

Yes,  this  wonderful  intimacy  must  be  extinguished  at  once. 
About  seven  o'clock  people  began  to  move;  the  Yaldwins 
departed.  Rose  affecting  to  have  enjoyed  herself  extremely. 
Miserable  hypocrite!  In  honest  truth,  she  was  sadly  out  of 
spirits;  she  could  see  that  she  was  not  fated  to  shine  in 
society,  and  had,  in  her  own  opinion,  been  eclipsed  by  every 
girl  in  the  room — and  especially  by  Clara  Skyler  (who  was  not  a 
girl).  She  had  watched  her  with  Roger,  and  noted  the  variety 
of  her  by-play,  and  the  power  of  expression  of  different  kinds 
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she  had  put  into  her  eyes ;  no  doubt  she  would  easily  succeed  in 
making  him  her  slave. 

"Don't  go  yet,  general,"  pleaded  the  enchanting  widow, 
accosting  the  party  in  the  hall ;  "  Miss  Yaldwin  will  see  her 
grandmother  home.  I  do  so  want  to  have  a  nice  comfortable 
little  chat  with  you ;  we  will  go  into  the  boudoir  whilst  this 
duet  is  coming  off,  for  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  now,"  with  a 
delightful  smile,  "  I  may  take  a  little  pleasure." 

The  general  admired  "  the  little  widow,"  as  he  called  her,  and 
was  fond  of  talking  to  her,  and  absorbing  her  flatteries ;  in  less 
than  two  minutes  they  were  in  the  boudoir  alone. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking  1 "  she  exclaimed,  gazing  raptur- 
ously into  his  face ;  "  so  much  better  than  when  I  left  home." 

"  The  same  to  you,"  he  rejoined,  beaming  genially  under  her 
blandishments. 

"  The  Howards  were  asking  about  you  most  particularly ;  they 
had  often  heard  of  you  from  their  cousins  in  India,  and  were  so 
interested  to  hear  that  I  was  a  friend  of  yours.  I  suppose  you 
know  my  cousin  Roger  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  Hope  rather  well." 

'^  Fray,  now,  tell  me  candidly  what  you  think  of  him.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  of  him,"  looking  up  into  his 
grim  visage  with  quite  a  devout  air. 

"  Oh,  a  smart,  well-set-up  fellow,  none  of  your  haw-haw,  cane- 
sucking  idiots.     I  like  him  " 

"  And  he,"  with  a  significant  smile,  in  which  there  was  more 
malice  than  mirth,  "  likes  somebody." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  staring  interrogatively. 

"  I  believe,  if  all  tales  be  true — Morpingham  is  always  full  of 
stories — that  he  has  taken  an  immense  fancy  to  Miss  Rose." 

"  Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense !  " 

"  Not  stuff  and  nonsense,  my  dear  general.  You  have  often 
complimented  me  on  being  a  clever  and  sharp-sighted  woman — 
/  always  remember  your  praise — and  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game.    Eh  ?  " 

"  Game  !    What  game  ?  "  he  demanded  savagely. 

"  Will  you  be  very  angry  with  poor  little  me,  if  I  call  it  the 
stamp  game  ?  "  was  the  truly  brave  reply. 

The  general  recoiled  against  the  window  shutter  and  glared — 
his  feelings  were  beyond  the  point  of  speech. 
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"  Yes.  Roger  adds  to  your  collection,  does  he  not  ?  "  she  asked 
in  her  most  playful  manner. 

"  He  has  certainly  taken  a  wonderful  interest  in  my  collection, 
and  given  me  some  excellent  examples,"  replied  the  general,  who 
had  somewhat  recovered  his  senses. 

'*  These  specimens  he  got  from  London  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  a  friend  of  his  who  is  also  a  collector." 

"A  friend!"  she  repeated  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "These 
stamps  are  selected  by  an  expert,  and  bought  at  a  shop  in  the 
Strand.  I  picked  up  an  open  bill  on  the  breakfast-room  floor  to- 
day, addressed  to  Captain  Hope,  and  acknowledging  receipt  for 
£4  IDS.  from  'Sanders'  Foreign  Stamp  Agency.* " 

"  Bless  my  soul  1 "  ejaculated  her  companion.  "  I  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  this." 

"  You  thought  he  got  them  a  present  ?  "  and  she  smiled,  her 
mouth  being  very  much  down  at  one  corner. 

"  I  swear  I  did,  though  I  cannot  say  that  he  ever  said  so.  No, 
he  never  did  ;  I  took  it  for  granted,  like  the  old  idiot  I  have  been, 
ril  give  them  all  back  to  him  at  once,"  he  raged,  as  he  walked 
about  the  room,  "  every  man  Jack  of  them,  and  a  good  piece  of 
my  mind  as  well." 

"  Don't,  don't,  dear  general,"  raising  her  little  hand  imploringly. 
"  If  you  do,  you  will  get  me  into  such  a  scrape,  and  I  know  you 
would  not  like  to  do  that.** 

"  Well,  no.  But  do  you  really  think  the  young  fellow  is  coming 
after  Rose  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  flirts  with  her,  from  what  I  can  hear,  and  if  it  came 
to  anything  I  should  be  so  very,  very  sorry  for  you.  She  is  far 
too  young  to  know  her  own  mind  ;  and  what  would  you  do  with- 
out her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  rather  pompously,  "  we  could  manage  quite 
well." 

"  I  am  sure — excuse  me  for  contradicting  you — that  you  could 
not,  at  least  with  any  regard  for  your  own  comfort." 

The  general  looked  as  black  as  a  thunder  cloud,  but  Mrs. 
Skyler  calmly  continued : 

**  You  see  she  attends  on  her  grandmother  entirely,  sits  with 
her,  plays  cards  with  her,  and  amuses  her.  She  also  does  the 
housekeeping,  I  believe,  and  she  reads  to  you,  and  writes  some  of 
your  letters." 
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She  paused  between*  each  remark,  so  as  to  give  her  listener 
ample  time  to  digest  these  facts. 

"  If  she  leaves  you,  you  will  require  a  maid  for  Mrs.  Yaldwin, 
of  course,  and  also  a  lady-companion,  an  elderly  woman,  who  will 
play  cribbage  with  your  wife,  arrange  her  work,  do  the  house- 
keeping and  read  to  you.  Now  I  really  don't  think  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Yaldwin  would  care  to  have  a  stranger  and  a  third  party 
always  present — and  yet  she  would  be  an  absolute  necessity." 

As  she  had  stated  the  case,  the  general's  brow  cleared,  but  his 
jaw  became  very  long. 

"  She  would — ^she  would,"  he  acquiesced  after  a  considerable 
silence ;  "  an  infernally  disagreeable  necessity." 

"  Now,"  proceded  Mrs.  Skyler  in  her  glibest  manner, "  Rose  is 
your  own  flesh  and  blood,  she  knows  your  ways,  and  /  must  say 
that  if  she  marries,  and  leaves  you  at  present,  she  will  be  an  un- 
grateful little  monkey.  She  owes  everything  to  you ;  you  have 
reared  her  and  educated  her,  and  that  wpuld  be  a  poor  reward. 
I  am  only  speaking  out  of  my  strong  affection  for  Mrs.  Yaldwin 
and  yourself,"  and  this  Sapphira  the  second,  took  the  veteran's 
rugged  hand  in  hers,  and  stroked  it  sympathetically. 

"  Oh,  yts^  of  course,"  he  assented ;  "  but  what  the  deuce  am  I  to 
do  ?    What  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

''  Discourage  his  visits ;  set  your  face  sternly  against  his  stamps  ; 
keep  Rose  at  home.  He  will  soon  be  going  away,  and  it  will  blow 
over,  and  remember,"  with  a  finger  on  her  lip  and  a  smile  in  her 
eyes,  "  remember,  my  dear  general,  mum  is  the  word,  just  as  if 
we  were  members  of  a  court-martial." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  with  a  somewhat  harsh  laugh,  "  we  have 
had  a  court-martial  on  Hope — and  broke  him." 

As  Mrs.  Skyler  watched  her  late  confidant,  walking  stiffly  down 
the  steps,  she  burst  into  an  irrepressible  laugh,  and  said  half  aloud : 

"  Ha,  ha.  Miss  Rose  Yaldwin !  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  put 
a  pretty  long  spoke  in  your  wheel." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  WHAT  1   NO  MORE  STAMPS  ?  " 

"  I  WENT  in  to  see  the  general  just  now,"  said  Roger  to  his  aunt, 
"  and  he  was  quite  grumpy.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  effect 
of  having  discovered  a  reprint  I  had  unfortunately  given  him,  or, 
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what  upsets  him  terribly,  a  forgery  among  his  own  treasures ;  but 
it  is  something  more  than  that.  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  have 
offended  him,  or  why  he  was  so  short  with  me." 

"  Poor,  dear  old  thing,"  ejaculated  Clara  in  her  drawling  tone. 
''  He  is  like  that  sometimes,  even  with  me^  but  I  never  mind  ;  I 
know  it  is  only  his  liver.  As  for  you,  Roger,  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  his  only  disciple,"  she  added  with  one  of  her  most 
subtle  smiles. 

"  At  any  rate  he  says  that  I  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  get 
him  any  more  stamps,"  returned  her  cousin  impressively. 

"  What  ?  No  more  stamps  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Baggot ;  "  then  he 
must  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  I  suppose  he  would  not  refuse  if  you 
were  to  try  him  with  a  blue  ninepenny  Natal  ?  " 

"  One  would  think  you  were  speaking  of  a  fish,  Aunt  Polly. 
Annie,"  turning  to  Miss  Baggot,  "  don*t  forget  that  we  are  going 
to  the  Botanical  Gardens  this  afternoon.  We  are  to  call  next 
door  at  three  o'clock  sharp.  It's  an  old  engagement,"  he  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  Skyler ;  *'  we  want  to  look  at  the  tropical  ferns 
and  palms."  ' 

**To  say  nothing  of  roses,'*  she  rejoined  with  her  most  know- 
ing air.    "  And  won't  you  take  poor  little  me  ?  ". 

Mrs.  Skyler  was  five  feet  six,  but  invariably  spoke  of  herself  as 
if  she  were  a  fairy. 

"  May  /  not  join  this  small  expedition  ?  "  she  pleaded.  "  I  am 
devoted  to  flowers,  and  quite  crazy  on  the  subject  of  ferns." 

Annie  deliberately  laid  down  her  knitting  and  gazed  at  her 
mendacious  sister  with  eyebrows  almost  elevated  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair ; — Clara  knew  a  carnation  from  a  dahlia  perhaps  ? 
There  could  be  no  openly  expressed  objection  to  Mrs.  Skyler's 
society,  and  a  party  of  five — a  most  uncomfortable  number — 
duly  started  from  No.  1 3.  Of  course  Roger's  original  plan  was 
spoiled ;  naturally  he  wished  to  walk  with  Rose,  exchanging  her 
for  Annie  with  the  general  as  was  his  custom  ;  now  the  general 
gallantly  took  charge  of  the  two  unmarried  ladies,  and  he  was 
left  to  escort  his  cousin,  the  widow.  In  some  inexplicable 
manner  he  never  had  a  chance  of  being  with  Rose ;  Clara  was 
always  close  to  his  side,  admiring,  appealing  and  exclaiming, 
and  hurrying  him  from  <plant  to  plant  and  house  to  house  with  a 
haste  that  was  almost  headlong.  Once  he  did  come  across  the 
others,  and  immediately  addressed  himself  to  Miss  Yaldwin,  but, 
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alas  !  ere  he  had  spoken  three  sentences,  he  heard  a  shrill  little 
shriek.  Clara  had  got  a  thorn  into  her  finger, "  Oh,  such  a  nasty 
big  one !  No,  no,  she  could  not  trust  any  one  to  remove  it 
but  Cousin  Roger,  he  had  such  good  eyes  and  nerves.  Roger 
must  come  and  take  it  out  at  once."  The  operation  proved  to  be 
a  tedious  business ;  there  was  a  very  minute  puncture,  but  after  a 
long  and  exhaustive  search  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  thorn  to 
be  extracted ;  at  any  rate  Roger  gave  up  the  quest  in  some  disgust 
Half  an  hour  had  elapsed  over  this  humbug,  as  he  called  it  to 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  out  of  sight  and  on  their 
way  home,  and  he  was  condemned  to  another  tited'tite  walk 
with  Clara. 

Captain  Hope  remained  a  week  longer  in  Morpingham,  and 
was  afforded  every  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
his  youngest  cousin.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  Yaldwins,  no  more 
than  if  he  had  never  known  them  ;  there  were  no  more  pleasant 
walks,  or  even  casual  meetings  in  the  street.  Mrs.  Skyler  ac- 
companied him  to  dances,  concerts  and  tennis  tournaments  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  whirl ;  she  also  took 
excellent  care  that  he  saw  nothing  of  Rose  Yaldwin.  She  was  a 
clever,  unscrupulous,  intriguing  woman ;  only  a  clever  woman 
could  have  so  contrived  that,  despite  her  cousin's  determined 
effort  to  retain  his  intercourse  with  their  next-door  neighbours, 
he  was  always  politely  and  effectually  baffled.  He  felt  as  if  he 
was  entangled  in  some  net,  and  not  master  of  his  own  actions. 
He  never  suspected  that  there  was  a  traitor  in  his  camp,  and  that 
when  she  divined  his  plans  she  could  send  in  a  hurried  note  to 
the  general,  saying,  "  R.  is  going  in  to  see  you  this  morning — ^be 
out,"  or,  "If  you  go  on  the  Mall  you  will  meet  R." 

Rogel*  became  impatient  of  his  position,  and  at  length  he 
suspected  that  his  charming  cousin  Clara  had  something  to  say 
to  it ! 

He  recalled  old  Mrs.  Yaldwin's  warnings,  "  When  Clara  comes, 
we  shall  see  no  more  ofj^ou"  And  in  spite  of  Clara's  appealing 
glances,  and  the  soft  allurements  of  friendship,  he  broke  his 
bonds  rather  suddenly  and  went  off  to  London.  Clara  was  very 
agreeable,  no  doubt ;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  partly  responsible  for  the  wall  of  ice  that 
had  sprung  up  simultaneously  with  her  appearance  on  the  scene 
between  him  and  his  new  friends.     He  had  promised  his  aunt  to 
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return  for  Christmas,  and  he  promised  himself  to  undermine  Clara's 
manoeuvres.  And  Rose?  She  had  seen  all,  Captain  Hope 
and  Mrs.  Skyler  were  together  day  by  day ;  she  had  noticed 
them  going  out  and  coming  in,  had  seen  them  in  that  too  tell- 
tale window:  Captain  Hope  looking  at  some  book,  and  Mrs. 
Skyler  leaning  affectionately  over  him,  with  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  Yes,  he  had  quite  abandoned  them — and  it  was  only 
what  she  had  expected.  He  had  been  her  grandfather's  friend, 
of  course,  more  than  hers ;  but,  still  he  was  her  friend  too,  he 
had  said  so.     And  she  would  always  remember  him  gratefully. 

Yes ;  she  called  it  gratitude,  for  he  had  saved  her  from  a  great 
mistake ;  he  had  brought  a  sudden  flood  of  sunshine  into  her 
poor  starved  life,  and  he  had  obtained  a  free  pardon  for  Jacky. 

^The  general  had  recently  become  surprisingly  liberal  to 
Rose ;  had  opened  his  purse-strings  and  made  her  an  allowance. 
She  never  suspected — nor  did  her  unintentional  benefactress — that 
she  had  to  thank  Clara  Skyler  for  this.  Her  words  had  sunk  into 
the  general's  heart ;  and  in  the  main,  he  was  a  just  old  gentle- 
man. If  Rose  accomplished  the  duties  of  companion  and  ladies' 
maid,  she  saved  two  salaries,  and  should  have  some  remuneration 
beyond  mere  board  and  lodging.  He  had  noticed  how  shabby 
she  looked  at  the  musical  party,  totally  different  to  other  girls ; 
and  Rose  heCd  an  air  about  her  and  the  carriage  of  a  lady; 
it  was  all  very  fine  for  Jane  Randall  to  say,  "  The  girl  will  inherit 
her  mother's  extravagant  ideas.  Keep  her  down ;  ten  pounds 
a  year  is  ample  to  spend  on  her  dress,  and  give  her  threepence 
a  week  pocket  money."  Jane  herself,  had  had  a  happy  girlhood, 
and  every  indulgence  and  luxury.  He  knew  that  she  was  now 
at  heart  a  most  grasping,  avaricious  woman  ;  and  the  more  he 
saved,  she  imagined,  the  more  there  would  be  for  her.  He  could 
not  endure  Jane's  husband,  a  gloomy  retired  colonel,  nor  her  two 
drawling  stuck-up  daughters ;  but  Jane  and  her  children  had 
never  disgraced  him.  People  seemed  to-  have  forgotten  that 
other  business  now ;  indeed,  he  had  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Rose's  uncle,  a  wealthy  Midland  squire,  expressing  a  wish 
that  she  should  visit  them.  All  very  fine,  after  thirteen  years. 
Some  one,  perhaps,  had  told  him  that  the  girl  was  a  Standish^ 
which  was  true  ;  and  a  beauty,  which  was  also  a  fact ;  he  merely 
inclosed  the  invitation  in  an  envelope,  and  sent  it  back  by  return 
of  post 
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Rose  must  have  an  allowance — how  much  ?  he  wondered  in  a 
vague  manner.  He  marched  in  next  door,  and  finding  Mrs.  Baggot 
alone,  immediately  proceeded  to  cross-examine  her  on  the  subject. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  Rose  an  allowance,"  he  remarked  ;  "  for 
her  dress,  you  understand ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
matter." 

"  Well,  indeed,  general,"  said  the  plain-spoken  lady,  "  you  are 
not  giving  it  a  day  too  soon.  I  hope  you  mean  to  allow  her 
something  substantial ;  it's  a  mistake  to  bring  up  girls  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  money ;  and  besides,  you  are  a  rich 
man,  and  Rose  is  a  beauty." 

Her  visitor  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  said : 

"  Mrs.  Skyler  is  alwa5rs  well  turned  out :  now  I  would  like  Rose 
to  dress  something  in  that  style — ^tasteful,  quiet  and  ladylike."  , 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  dear,  simple  man,"  cried  Mrs.  Baggot,  raising 
both  her  plump  hands  with  a  gesture  of  commiseration, "  do  3rou 
know  what  you  are  saying  ?  Clara  spends  four  hundred  a  year 
on  her  clothes  and  odds  and  ends,  if  she  spends  a  penny." 

The  general  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  Mrs.  Baggot  to  see 
if  she  was  joking.     No ;  she  appeared  to  be  unusually  serious. 

"Why,  even  Annie,"  she  continued  volubly,  "who  has  two 
hundred  a  year  of  her  own,  and  always  looks  as  if  her  things 
were  secondhand,  she  fritters  away  about  eighty  pounds.  As 
to  myself — "  she  paused,  and  cleared  her  throat,  and  returned 
afresh  to  the  charge.  "  To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  dress 
costs,  this  gown  on  me  was  fifteen  guineas,  plain  as  it  looks ; 
my  shoes,"  exhibiting  a  ready  foot,  "  were  thirty-five  shillings, 
at  Hook's;  my  stockings — I  always  wear  silk — cost  eighteen 
shillings." 

"  Oh ;  that  will  do ! "  interrupted  the  general,  rising  hastily 
to  his  feet  "  I  am  indeed  a  poor  simple  old  man.  I  came  in  to 
ask  for  information  that  would  be  some  guide  to  a  person  of 
moderate  means;  not  to  listen  to  a  confession  of  insane 
extravagance." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  general,"  returned  Mrs.  Baggot,  with 
unruffled  good  humour.  "  What  do  you  say  to  a  woman  who  gives 
ninety  pounds  for  a  sealskin  cloak  ?" 

"  I  say,  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,"  he  rejoined  with  laconic 
severity. 

"  Then  what  will  you  say  to  a  man  who  gives  one  hundred 
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guineas  for  two  dirty  little  sticky  stamps ;  where  is  he  to  be 
incarcerated  ?  There  is  sense  in  the  warm  fur  cloak,  it  keeps  out 
the  cold ;  but  a  stamp  would  not  go  far  in  that  way,  eh  1 " 

The  only  audible  reply  the  general  vouchsafed  to  this  query, 
was  the  loud  banging  after  him  of  the  drawing-room  door. 

Rose  was  amazed,  when  her  grandfather  summoned  her  into 
the  study  the  next  morning,  to  find  that  she  was  not  to  receive, 
as  she  expected,  a  severe  wigging  about  some  housekeeping 
shortcoming,  but  to  be  presented  with  a  cheque. 

"  Look  here,"  he  b^an,  "  I  don't  like  to  see  you  dressed  like  a 
housemaid.  I  had  no  idea  that  women's  clothes  cost  so  much. 
.1  remember  when  I  only  paid  five  pounds  for  a  silk  dress  for 
your  grandmother;  however,  times  have  changed,  and  I  am 
going  to  allow  you  sixty  pounds  a  year ;  yes,  and  more,  if  you 
want  it  Here  is  thirty  pounds  now  ;  but  if  I  ever  catch  you 
sending  a  penny  to  that  hunks,  I  don't  know  what  I  won't 
do  to  you ;  it  will  be  worse  for  you,  bear  that  in  mind." 

Rose  received  the  money  in  wide-eyed  astonishment,  muttered 
a  few  words  of  thanks ;  and  boldly  despatched  ten  pounds  of 
her  newly-acquired  riches  to  Hubert  by  the  very  next  mail. 
She  was  accorded  much  more  liberty  than  formerly. 

Mrs.  Skyler's  remarks  had  burned  into  the  general's  mind. 
Rose  was  useful ;  Rose  was  worth  her  salt.  Rose  (though  she 
should  never  know  it)  was  invaluable.  As  for  Hope,  that  was  all 
the  little  widow's  imagination.  Women  were  so  ready  to  jump  at 
matrimonial  conclusions.  Men  were  not  so  easily  got  hold  of ;  it 
was  difierent.when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  said  to  himself  with 
a  profound  sigh. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  was  often  permitted  to  go  for  walks  with 
Annie,  who  took  her  to  the  best  shops  and  gave  her  the  best 
advice  with  respect  to  her  numerous  purchases.  Rose  enjoyed 
these  outings  extremely,  but  would  have  shrunk  from  confessing, 
even  to  herself,  why  she  found  them  so  pleasant. 

Among  other  topics,  such  as  the  price  of  furs,  stockings  and 
serge,  Annie  talked  of  Roger ;  he  had  sent  his  adieux  to  Miss 
Yaldwin  by  her,  and  begged  her  to  say  how  sorry  he  was  not  to 
find  her  at  home  when  he  called,  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  more 
fortunate  at  Christmas.  Yes,  he  was  coming  down  at  Christmas  ; 
and  Rose  found  herself  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  year 
with  unparalleled  interest  and  anticipation. 
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Mrs.  Yaldmn,  who  had  been  failing  for  many  months,  now 
became  entirely  bedridden,  and  her  granddaughter  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  her  room  ;  the  old  lady  was  sufTering  no  pain,  it 
was  only  a  gradual  break  up  of  what  had  never  been  a  strong 
constitution.  Mrs.  Baggot,  hale,  and  brisk,  and  juvenile,  visited 
her  frequently,  and  assured  the  general  authoritatively,  that  he 
must  immediately  engage  a  nurse,  unless  he  wished  to  have  two 
members  of  his  family  bedridden.  The  general  wondered  that 
this  had  not  occurred  to  him  before,  and  secured  an  efficient 
attendant  at  once ;  he  had  become  much  less  formidable  of  late, 
and  people  could  now  venture  to  make  suggestions  without  being 
subsequently  compelled  to  turn  and  flee.  Mrs.  Skyler  called 
occasionally  at  No.  13,  and  paid  a  hurried  visit;  she  made 
a  few  snubbing,  stinging  speeches  to  Rose,  remarked  in  great 
astonishment  on  her  smart  dresses — little  did  she  guess  that 
she  was  herself  responsible  for  this  bright  new  weapon  in  her 
rival's  hand — ^and  sarcastically  begged  for  her  milliner's  address. 
Then  she  flattered  her  dear  general,  and  glanced  at  his  latest 
stamps,  and  generally  left  him  in  high  good-humour,  and  with 
an  increased  opinion  of  himself ;  and  Rose,  with  hot  cheeks  and 
a  smarting  soul.  In  a  delicate,  subtle  way,  which  was  as  an  un- 
known language  to  the  plain  old  soldier,  this  amiable  woman  con- 
trived to  convey  to  the  girl  that  she  pitied  her,  and  disapproved 
of  her ;  that  she  had  been  sly,  scheming  and  susceptible,  and 
serenely  hinted  her  opinion  that  she  had  angled  shamelessly  for 
Roger  Hope — ^and  lost  him  1 


{To  be  continued^ 


Zbc  fiyecution  of  ILoute  XVI. 

"  The  execution  of  Louis  XVL,"  wrote  Marat  in  the  Journal  de 
la  R^publiquey ''  is  one  of  those  memorable  events  which  make  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  nations."  These  words  were  penned 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  king's  death,  and  were  merely 
prophetic.  But  the  party  in  the  Convention  to  which  Marat 
belonged,  and  which  was  responsible  for  the  act  of  regicide — ^a 
small  minority  which,  backed  by  the  unprincipled  mob  of  Paris, 
tyrannized  over  and  cowed  the  timid  or  apathetic  majority — 
never  acted  with  more  deliberate  purpose  than  when  they  sent 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold.  Part  of  the  consequences  of  their 
action  they  knew  and  intended ;  some  of  the  results  thereof  were 
necessary  and  inevitable,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
they  would  be  results  of  a  character  which  would  place  the 
king's  execution  among  epoch-making  events.  In  part  they 
were  deceived,  as  we,  looking  back  upon  that  21st  of  January, 
I793>  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  )rears,  and  with  subsequent 
history  to  guide  us,  can  plainly  see.  The  murder  of  Louis  XVI. 
did  not  overthrow  the  foundations  of  the  monarchy  in  France, 
nor  could  it  have  done  so.  It  did  not  even  destroy  tyranny,  for 
it  was  itself  an  act  of  tyranny.  As  has  been  truly  said,  it  was 
not  the  king  who  was  slain,  but  the  man.  And  inasmuch  as  Ihe 
majority  of  the  nation  looked  with  secret  disapproval  upon  the 
slaughter  of  the  man,  against  whom  no  crimes  could  be  proved 
to  justify  so  terrible  a  punishment,  the  act  of  regicide  had  no 
effect  in  removing  any  last  traces  of  attachment  to  the  kingship, 
of  which  the  man  was  the  symbol,  as  might  have  been  the  case 
had  Louis  really  been  the  tyrant  that  his  enemies  represented 
hint    But  in  parti  as  we  ^id,  the  Jacobin  authors  of  the  crime 
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acted  with  deliberation,  and  knew  how  to  produce  inevitable 
results  which  they  conceived  to  be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  France.  Louis  had  been  dethroned 
because  ever  since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  and 
Prussia  his  position  was  an  impossible  one.  He  was  only  an 
obstacle  to  the  nation  in  its  first  step  towards  re-organization — 
the  maintenance  of  its  independence  against  the  foreign  invader. 
But  to  the  extreme  party,  the  dethroned  and  powerless  Louis — 
a  prisoner  in  the  Temple — was  still  a  stumbling-block  {pierre 
dachoppemeni).  To  save  the  Revolution,  to  save  their  country, 
nay,  to  save  themselves,  they  believed  that -there  was  only  one 
course,  to  defy  the  world,  to  show  to  all  parties  and  to  all  nations 
that  with  them  there  was  no  compromise,  that  those  who  were 
not  with  them  were  against  them,  and  that  the  struggle  with 
them,  whenever  it  might  ensue,  would  be  a  death-struggle,  "  to 
hurl  at  the  feet  of  the  coalised  kings  as  the  gage  of  battle  the  head 
of  a  king."  And  in  this  act  of  death- defiance  they  knew  that 
the  whole  of  France  would  be  involved  with  them.  "The 
execution  of  the  king/'  continues  Marat,  "will  give  to  the 
nation  a  new  energy  to  drive  back  the  fierce  hordes  of  foreign 
satellites  who  shall  dare  to  bear  arms  against  us.  For  we  can 
no  longer  recede,  and  such  is  our  position  to-day  that  we  must 
conquer  or  die,  an  obvious  truth  which  Cambon  has  expressed 
in  a  sublime  figure :  '  We  have  at  length  set  foot  on  the  island 
of  Liberty,  and  we  have  burnt  the  vessel  which  brought  us 
there.' " 

Europe,  thrilled  with  horror,  accepted  the  challenge.  War,  uni- 
versal war,  was  the  result,  not  ceasing,  except  for  short  breathing 
spaces,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time  Europe 
and-France  herself  saw  strange  changes.  For  in  the  first  place 
the  Jacobin  gage  of  battle  was  not  hurled  only  at  the  feet  of 
foreign  despots;  it  was  hurled; at  the  feet  of  enemies  at  home. 
And  these  enemies  were  two-fold,  friends  of  the  Old  R^ime 
and  lukewarm  patriots.  So  that  five,  or  six  days  after  the 
execution,  the  greater  part  of  the  Convention  who  had  voted  for 
the  king's  death  were  affrighted  at  what  they  had  done.  And 
being  stricken  with  terror  themselves,  they  must  "  make  terror  " 
for  others,  for  all  who  would  not  go  forward  with  them,  for  all 
who  wish(ed  to  recede  or  even  to  stand  still.  And  so  first  the 
Girondins  fell,  discredited  with  the  nation  by  their  pusillanimity 
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during'  the  king's  trial,  and  then  th&  Jacobins  turned  one 
against  the  other,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  the 
Revolution  devouring  her  own  children.  And  then  when  the 
ipanic  had  spent  itself,  a  military  despotism  arose,  overrun^ 
ning  all  Europe,  removing  old  landmarks,  and  destroying  the 
whole  fabric  of  mediaevalism,  so  that  it  could  never  be  built  up 
again.' 

But  the  narrative  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  will  not  b6 
read  now-a-days  because  of  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  man  himself.  The 
Revolution  is  to  us  chiefly  interesting  for  the  remarkable  charac- 
ters which  it  produced.  And  of  Louis  XVL,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  until  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  he  was  without 
character.  As  a  king  he  had  never  been  able  to  realize  the 
duties  and  resjponsibilities  of  kingship.  Consequently  his  higher 
qualities  remained  latent  for  want  of  anything  to  develop  them. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Louis  XVI.  was  placed,  could  have  come  forward  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution,  and  guided  its  course  into 
safe  and  wide  channels,  where  its  destructive  energy  would 
have  worn  itself  out.  Certain  it  is  that  Louis  was  quite  unequal 
to  such  a  task.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  interests  of  his 
people,  sincerely  anxious  to  remedy  the  real  distempers  from 
which  the  nation  suffered,  he  was  not  the  man  to  shake  himself 
free  from  the  shackles  of  the  system  which  he  found  in  being  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  nor  throughout  all  the  events  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Revolution  did  he  show  himself  other  than 
weak  and  irresolute.  And  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  help 
sympathizing  with  the  foreign  powers  against  whom  he  was 
forced  to  declare  war,  because  they  resented  the  restraints  which 
were  put  upon  him,  and  by  whose  success  alone  his  throne,  and 
indeed  his  life,  could  be  saved.  But  during  the  last  few  months 
.of  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  he  appears  in  quite  a 
different  light.  His  courage  and  equanimity  in  adversity,  with 
the  presentiment  of  his  coming  death  ever  before  his  mind,  his 
devotion  to  his  family,  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  devoted 
servants,  for  the  safety  of  the  advocates  who  were  brave  enoi^h 
to  defend  his  cause,  his  eagerness  to  give  no  offence  even  to 
those  who  were  most  brutal  in  their  conduct  towards  himself,  beget 
,  an  admiration  for  his  character  which  no  part  of  his  former  life 
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could  possibly  inspire.  And  in  all  this  there  was  no  cringing,  no 
hypocrisy,  no  conscious  posing  before  the  eyes  of  posterity,  no 
courting  of  a  mart)n--death,  such  as  have  too  often  disfigured  the 
conduct  of  those  upon  whom  the  world  has  bestowed  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  There  is  nothing  but  the  gentle  resignation  and 
patient  forbearance  of  the  true  Christian. 

Of  the  king's  serenity  in  misfortune  we  have  ample  testimony 
in  the  narrative  written  by  his  faithful  valet  C16ry«  Each  day 
had  its  allotted  duties,  tasks,  studies  and  recreations.  Of  himself 
he  seemed  to  think  little.  His  sole  care  was  to  make  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-captives  as  tolerable  as  might  be.  At  one  time  we  see 
him  teaching  his  son  geography,  at  another  amusing  his  children 
by  making  them  guess  riddles  taken  from  a  collection  of  *'  Mer- 
cures  de  France,"  which  he  had  found  in  the  Temple  library. 
There  is  no  chafing  at  the  bars,  no  struggling  against  the  inevit- 
able, such  as  would  have  worn  away  the  spirit  of  a  tougher  and 
more  ambitious  nature.  At  four  o'clock  each  afternoon  he  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  short  nap,  while  his  wife,  his  sister  and  his 
children  sat  round  in  silence,  almost  in  wonderment,  gazing  with 
respect  upon  those  noble  features,  whose  serenity  misfortune 
seemed  even  to  increase,  and  on  which  was  plainly  legible  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed.  And  this  equanimity  becomes  all 
the  more  admirable  when  we  consider  that  it  was  not  mere  pas- 
sive indifference  which  he  had  to  endure  from  his  gaolers,  but 
cruel  and  studied  brutality.  So  closely  was  he  watched  that  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  with  his  wife  except  in  the  presence  of 
coarse  and  insolent  Municipals.  Nay,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  trial,  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  his  family  at  all  except 
for  an  hour  or  more  the  night  before  his  death.  His  children 
might  come  to  him,  it  was  decreed,  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  they  did  not  see  their  mother  or  aunt  again  until  after  the 
last  examination — a  concession  which  Louis  refused,  feeling  that 
their  mother  had  greater  need  of  the  children  than  he  had 
During  the  earlier  period  of  his  captivity  he  and  his  family  were 
wont  to  take  an  afternoon  walk  in  the  Temple  gardens.  As  they 
passed  through  the  garden  gate  a  ruffian  barred  their  way  that 
'he  might  puff  his  tobacco  smoke  in  their  faces,  to  the  infinite 
'amusement  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  their  seats  and 
taken  up  good  positions  to  see  the  sport  As  they  walked  round 
'the  garden  they  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  sentinels, 
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while  the  soldiers  chalked  the  walls  with  abuse  and  scurrility  for 
them  to  see  when  they  returned.  Newspapers  were  not  allowed 
to  be  brought  into  the  rooms  where  the  captives  were  confined  ; 
but  when  they  contained  insulting  expressions  against  the  king 
or  queen,  or  some  monstrous  libel  on  the  character  of  his 
sainted  sister,  the  rule  was  broken,  and  they  were  placed  in  some 
conspicuous  position  where  the  king  could  not  fail  to  see  them. 
"  The  king,"  says  Cldry,  "  was  not  concerned  by  these  articles 
except  so  far  as  they  affected  the  people.  *  The  French,*  he  said, 
*  are  very  unfortunate  in  letting  themselves  be  thus  deceived.' " 
Only  once  is  Louis  recorded  to  have  uttered  a  word  of  complaint 
at  the  treatment  he  had  to  endure,  and  that  was  when  the  blow 
was  struck  at  his  tenderest  spot,  his  devotion  to  his  son.  It  was 
on  the  nth  of  December,  the  day  when  he  was  first  brought 
before  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Two  hours  before  the  mayor 
arrived  to  conduct  him  thither,  the  Municipals  had  separated 
his  son  from  him*  The  grief  he  suffered  was  such  that  even 
one  of  his  gaolers  was  touched,  and  when  the  mayor  Cambon 
at  length  appeared,  Louis  said,  "  I  should  have  wished  that 
my  son  might  have  been  left  with  me  during  the  two  hours 
that  I  have  passed  in  waiting  for  you.  However,  this  treatment 
is  no  worse  tl\an  that  which  I  have  experienced  here  for  four 
months." 

Louis  was  allowed  to  employ  counsel  in  his  trial  before  the 
Convention.  He  chose  M.  Target,  who  declined,  pleading  old 
age.  M.  Tronchet  was  then  appealed  to.  Meanwhile  numerous 
letters  had  been  received  by  the  Convention  from  men  volunteer- 
ing their  services  to  the  king  in  his  day  of  need.  That  from 
Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  once  a  minister,  and  now  an  old 
man  of  seventy,  is  worth  quoting.  " I  know  not,"  he  writes,  "if 
the  Convention  will  allow  Louis  XVI.  a  counsel  for  his  defence, 
and  if  it  will  leave  him  the  choice  of  one.  Should  it  do  so,  I 
desire  that  he  may  know  that  if  he  should  choose  me  for  that 
duty,  I  am  ready  to  devote  myself  thereto.  Twice  was  I  called 
to  the  Council  of  him  who  was  my  master,  in  days  when  that 
honour  was  sought  after  by  all ;  I  owe  him  the  same  service 
when  it  is  a  duty  that  most  people  think  dangerous."  Louis 
accepted  the  offer  of  Malesherbes,  with  whom  also  Tronchet 
consented  to  act,  and  a  younger  man,  Des^ze,  was  selected  to  do 
the  pleadings.   The  meeting  of  Louis  and  Malesherbes  was  most 
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affecting.  When  Malesherbes  entered  the  room,  the  king  Was 
reading  Tacitus.  He  left  his  book  and  ran  up  to  the  worthy 
old  man,  whom  he  clasped  tenderly  in  his  arms.  The  former 
minister  melted  into  tears. at  the  sight  of  his  master,  and  even 
Louis'  eyes  became  moist.  "  Your  sacrifice,"  he  said,  "  is  all  the 
more  generous  that  you  risk  your  life  without  any  chance  of 
saving  mine."  Malesherbes  tells  us  that  the  king  was  often  much 
troubled  at  the  risk  his  counsel  were  running,  knowing  that  it 
would  never  be  in  his  power  to  compensate  them. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1792,  Louis  wrote  his  will — a  remarkable 
document  which  should  be  read  in  full.     Only  a  few  passages 

can  be  quoted  here "I  beg  all  to  whom  I  may  have 

inadvertently  given  offence  (I  do  not  remember  to  have  deliber- 
ately given  offence  to  any  one),  or  those  to  whom  I  may  have  set 
an  ill  example  or  given  cause  for  scandal,  to  pardon  me  the 
wrong  which  they  think  I  have  done  them.  I  beg  all  men  of 
charity  to  unite  their  prayers  with  mine,  to  obtain  from  God  the 
pardon  of  my  sins."  To  his  son  he  would  fain  teach  some  of  the 
lessons  in  political  science  which  he  had  himself  learnt  by  bitter 
experience.  "  I  warn  my  son,  if  he  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  become  king,  to  reflect  that  he  owes  himself  entirely  to  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  that  he  ought  to  forget  all  hatred 
and  all  resentment,  particularly  for  the  adversities  and  vexations 
that  I  now  experience ;  that  he  can  only  secure  the  happiness  of 
his  people  by  reigning  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  king  cannot  make  the  laws  respected,  and  do 
the  good  which  is  in  his  heart,  unless  he  has  the  necessary 
authority,  and  that  otherwise,  being  hampered  in  his  conduct,  and 
failing  to  inspire  respect,  he  is  more  harmful  than  useful."  Of 
his  gaolers  he  says,  "  I  pardon  very  willingly  those  who  have  been 
my  guards  for  the  ill-treatment  and  cruelty  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  use  towards  me.  I  have  come  across  some  sym- 
pathetic and  compassionate  souls.  May  they  enjoy  in  their 
hearts  that  tranquility  which  their  kindly  feelings  ought  to  give 
them." 

On  Thursday,  the  seventeenth  of  January,  Malesherbes  came 
to  tell  him  the  verdict  of  the  Convention.  The  king  miade  no 
movement  which  announced  either  surprise  or  emotion.  He 
appeared  affected  only  by  the  distress  of  his  old  minister,  and 
even  tried  to  comfort  him.    "  As  for  myself,"  he  said,  "  death  does 
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not  frighten  me ;  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God- 
So  calmly  did  he  receive  the  news  that  when  Malesherbes  had 
gone  he  quietly  shaved  himself.  On  Friday  and  the  following 
days  he  read  in  the  **  History  of  England "  the  narrative  of 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First 

Not  till  three  days  after  did  the  Executive  Council  come, 
headed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Garat,  to  make  to  him  the 
official  announcement  Gronvelle,  the  secretary,  read  the  four 
articles,  in  which  the  National  Convention  declared  that  Louis 
Capet  (so  they  called  him),  being  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the 
liberty  of  the  nation,  and  of  wicked  attempts  against  the  general 
safety  of  the  State,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  death,  and  that 
the  sentence  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Provisional  Executive 
Council  within  twenty-four  hours,  counting  from  its  notification 
to  him.  At  the  words,  "  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  death,"  a 
heavenly  look  illuminated  his  countenance,  announcing  to  those 
who  surrounded  him  that  death  had  no  terrors  for  innocence. 
His  enemies  testify  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  heard  his  fate. 
**  Quel  ftOMfne  !  quelle  resignation  I  quel  courage  !  "  said  Garat  to 
Edgeworth  a  few  hours  later.  "  No ;  nature  alone  could  not 
give  him  such  strength.  He  is  inspired  by  something  more  than 
human."  He  handed  Garat  a  paper,  which  he  begged  him  to 
present  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  requested  a  delay  of 
three  days,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  to  appear  before  God ;  a 
confessor,  whose  name  he  would  mention  ;  and  permission  to  see 
hi3  family  during  the  interval  whenever  he  should  ask  for  them, 
and  without  witnesses.  He  also  gave  Garat  the  name  and 
address  of  the  confessor  he  wished  for — M.  Edgeworth  de 
Firmont,  No.  483,  Rue  de  Bacq,  a  man  of  Irish  birth,  whom  he 
had  already  requested  through  Malesberbes  to  assist  at  his  death, 
even  before  his  fate  was  decided  on. 

About  six  in  the  evening  Garat  returned  with  the  answer  of 
the  Convention:  "That  Louis  was  at  liberty  to  call  in  such  a 
man  of  religion  as  he  should  think  proper,  and  to  see  his  family 
freely  without  witnesses,  but  that,  as  to  the  respite  of  three 
days,  the  Convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day."  The 
king  received  the  news  calmly  and  with  composure. 

But  not  even  now  could  he  see  his  family  without  witnesses. 
He  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
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and  their  officials  had  been  ordered  not  to  lose  sight  of  himi 
Consequently,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  decisions  of  the 
Commune  and  the  Convention,  Garat  arranged  that  he  was  to 
interview  his  family  in  the  dining*room,  to  which  there  was  a 
glass  door,  so  that  the  officials  could  still  see,  though  not  hear 
him. 

Garat  had  brought  Edgeworth  in  the  same  carriage  with  him, 
and  when  the  minister  had  departed,  the  king  and  the  confessor 
were  left  alone.  M.  Edgeworth,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  fell 
at  the  king's  feet  in  an  agbny  of  tears.  The  sight  touched 
Louis  far  more  than  the  decree  which  had  just  been  read  to  him, 
and  for  a  time  he  too  gave  way  to  tears  ;  but  soon  recovering 
himself,  he  led  the  priest  into  a  little  closet  communicating  with 
the  dining-room.  They  remained  together  for  nearly  two  hours. 
The  king  again  broke  down  as  he  read  through  his  will.  "  He 
showed  no  signs  of  emotion,"  writes  Edgeworth,  "  till  he  pro- 
nounced the  names  of  those  dear  to  him.  Then  his  tears  flowed 
and  his  sobs  for  a  moment  choked  his  utterance.''  At  length 
he  rose,  and  leaving  the  confessor  behind  him,  went  out  and 
asked  to  be  conducted  to  his  family.  The  answer  was,  "  No  1 
they  must  come  to  him." 

At  half-past  eight  the  doer  cf  the  ante-room  opened.  The 
queen  first  appeared,  leading  her  son  by  the  hand  ;  then  Madame 
Royale  and  Madame  Elizabeth ;  all  flung  themselves  into  the 
king's  arms.  A  mournful  silence  reigned  for  some  minutes 
and  was  only  interrupted  by  sobs— by  sobs  and  cries  so  piercing 
that  they  were  heard  beyond  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower.  At 
last  the  tears  ceased,  for  they  had  no  longer  strength  to  shed 
them  ;  they  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  with  some  degree  of  calm- 
ness. At  a  quarter-past  ten  the  interview  ceased.  The  king 
was  the  first  to  rise,  and  all  followed  him,  clinging  to  him.  They 
made  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  moaning  most  sadly.  *'  I 
assure  you,"  said  the  king,  '*  that  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  at 
eight  o'clock."  *'  You  promise,"  they  replied,-  all  together.  **  Yes, 
I  promise."  *'  Why  not  at  seven  o'clock  ?  "  said  the  queen.  "  Well, 
then,  at  seven,"  answered  the  king ;  "  adieu  I "  He  pronounced 
this  **  adieu  "  in  a  manner  so  expressive  that  the  sobs  redoubled. 
Madame  Royale  fell  fainting  at  his  feet  Cl^ry  raised  her  up 
and  helped  Madame  Elizabeth  to  support  her.  The  king,  wish- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  this  heartrending  scene,  embraced  them  in 
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the  tenderest  manner,  and  gathered  strength  to  tear  himself 
away  from  their  arms.  **  Adieu !  adieu  I "  he  said,  and  re-entered 
his  chamber.  According  to  one  account,  the  queen  said  to  the 
Municipals  as  she  passed  through  the  ante-room,  "  Vous  ites  tons 
des  sc^UratsP  The  same  authority  has  it  that  she  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  revisited  him  the  same  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that 
it  was  then  that  he  made  the  promise  to  see  them  on  the  morrow, 
But  Cldry  and  Edgeworth  both  agree  that  after  the  interview  he 
rejoined  the  latter  in  the  closet,  and  there,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  interval  for  supper,  remained  till  half-past  twelve. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-first  of  January,  Louis  rose  at  five 
o'clock,  and  at  six  heard  the  mass  which  was  said  by  Edgeworth 
in  his  bedroom,  the  chest  of  drawers  being  arranged  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  as  an  altar.  "  My  God ! "  he  said  to  the  priest. 
"  How  happy  I  am  that  I  have  preserved  my  religious  principles ! 
Without  them  where  should  I  be  now  ?  "  After  mass  he  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  Cl^ry,  thanking  him  for  all  his  devotion, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  gave  him  a  seal  to  give  to  his  son,  and 
a  ring — his  wedding-ring — for  the  queen.  **  Say  to  the  queen,  to 
my  dear  children,  to  my  sister,  that  I  had  promised  to  see  them 
this  morning,  but  that  I  wished  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  so  cruel 
a  separation  (so  had  Edgeworth  counselled).  How  much  it  costs 
me  to  part  from  them  without  their  last  embraces  I  "  He  wiped 
away  a  few  tears,  and  then  added,  in  a  most  mournful  manner, 
**  Say  to  them  for  me,  Adieu  1 " 

At  nine  o'clock  Santerre,  general  of  the  National  Guard, 
appeared.  **  Are  yoti  come  for  me  ?  "  said  the  king,  coming  out 
of  his  closet.  **  Yes."  "  I  request  a*  minute."  He  returned  to 
the  closet  and  said  to  Edgeworth,  "  All  is  finished ;  sir,  give  me 
your  blessing,  and  pray  God  that  it  may  sustain  me  to  the  end.'' 
He  then  issued  forth,  Edgeworth  following  him.  He  addressed  a 
Municipal,  named  Jacques  Roux,  who  was  in  fronts  "  I  request  you 
to  give  this  paper  [his  will]  to  the  queen — to  my  wife."  "  That's 
not  my  business,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  am  here  to  take  you  to 
the  scaffold."  Another  Municipal,  Gobeau,  took  it.  Cl^rygave 
him  his  hat ;  his  riding-coat  he  refused.  ''  Gentlemen,"  he  said 
to  the  Municipals,  *'  I  should  wish  that  C16ry  may  remain  about 
my  son,  who  is  accustomed  to  him ;  I  hope  that  the  Commune 
will  grant  this  request."  Then,  looking  at  Santerre  and  stamping 
with  his  right  foot  on  the  ground,  "  Partons." 
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The'  first  court  was  crowed  on  foot ;  at  the  entrance  to  the 
second  was  the  mayor's  carriage.  The  king  and  Edgeworth  took 
their  places  on  the  back  seat  opposite  two  gens  d amies.  On 
the  way  they  read  some  of  the  Psalms,  taking  alternate  verses. 
The  drive  lasted  two  hours.  The  carriage  passed  between  rows 
of  armed  and  silent  citizens.  At  door  or  window  not  a  face  was 
seen.  An  attempt  at  rescue  had  been  apprehended,  but  the 
clever  precautions  of  the  executive  had  made  that  impossible. 
Only  some  voices  cried,  "  Gr^ce ! "  at  the  Temple  gate.  To 
drown  such  cries  a  number  of  drummers  marched  in  front  of  the 
horses. 

The  carriage  at  length  stopped  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
where  a  large  open  space  had  been  left  around  the  scaffold. 
.This  space  was  lined  with  cannon,  beyond  which  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  stretched  a  multitude  in  arms.  Before  the  door 
was  opened  the  king  said  to  the  two  gens  darmes  in  an  author- 
itative tone, ''  Sirs,  I  recommend  to  you  this  gentleman.  Take 
care  that  after  my  death  no  insult  is  offered  him."  When  he 
alighted,  three  executioners  surrounded  him  and  would  have 
removed  his  clothes,  but  he  repulsed  them  proudly,  and  himself 
undid  his  collar  and  his  shirt  so  as  to  expose  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  Either  now  or  after  he  had  mounted  the  scaffold, 
for  accounts  differ,  the  executioners  wished  to  bind  his  hands. 
."What  do  you  want?"  he  said,  drawing  away  his  hands  quickly. 
"  To  bind  you,"  answered  one  of  the  executioners.  "  Bind  me  ?  " 
rejoined  the  king  indignantly.  "  Never  will  I  consent  to  that 
Do  as  you  have  been  ordered,  but  think  not  that  you  shall 
bind  me."  The  executioners  persisted;  they  raised  their 
voices,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  call  for  help.  It  was  an  awful 
'moment  It  seemed  as  though  a  struggle  were  about  to  take 
place,  which  would  only  end  in  violence  to  the  king's  person. 
Edgeworth  reminded  him  that  this  new  outrage  was  but  a 
last  trait  of  reiemblance  between  him  and  the  Grod  who  was 
about  to  be  his  reward.  Then  he  submitted.  "  Do  your  will^" 
he  said  to  the  executioners ;  "  I  will  drink  the  cup  to  the 
dregs." 

The  steps  which  led  up  to  the  scaffold  were  extremely 
steep  to  mount  The  king  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
on  Edgeworth's  arm.  But  when  he  reached  the  last  step 
he  escaped   as  it  were  from  Edgeworth's  hands,   crossed  the 
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whole  breadth  of  the  scaflToId  with  a  firm  Step,  imposed 
silence  by  a  single  glance  on  the  fifteen  or  twenty  drummers 
who  were  drawn  up  opposite  to  him,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
distinctly  pronbunced  these  words,  *'  I  die  innocent  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  to  my  charge.  I  pardon  the  authors  of  my 
death,  and  I  pray  God  that  the  blood  you  are  about  to 
shed  may  never  fall  upon  France."  The  authorities  differ  as 
to  the  exact  form  of  words.  All  s^ree  that  he  pardoned  his 
enemies.  He  was  going  to  continue,  when  a  man  on  horse- 
back in  the  National  uniform — Santerre,  according  to  one 
account — rode  sword  in  hand  and  with  angry  cries  at  the 
drummers,  and  forced  them  to  drown  the  voice.  Many  shouts 
were  also  heard  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  executioners. 
They  seized  him,  struggling,  and  bound  him  to  the  plank. 
Edgeworth,  stooping,  said, "  Son  of  S.  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven." 
The  knife  fell  down.  So  hurriedly  was  the  deed  done  that  he 
had  not  his  neck,  but  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  and  his  jaw 
horribly  dissevered.  The  youngest  of  the  executioners  seized 
the  head  and  showed  it  to  the  people,  walking  round  the  scaffold. 
At  first  a  gloomy  silence  prevailed.  Then  arose  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Ripubliquer  Little  by  little  the  cries  increased,  and  were  soon 
taken  up  by  the  whole  crowd.  Every  hat  was  in  the  air.  Then 
a  rush  was  made  for  the  scaffold  to  dip  pikes  and  handkerchiefs 
in  the  blood.  One  ruflian  actually  tasted  it,  with  the  brutal 
exclamation  that  it  was  shockingly  bitter.  The  hair  and  pieces 
of  the  dress  were  sold  by  the  executioners,  though  Sanson  after- 
wards denied  it.  "Every  one,"  says  Mercier,  "carries  some 
bloody  vestige  of  this  tragical  scene." 

Thus  died  Louis  XVI.  Of  all  those  who  came  to  that  scaffold 
during  those  terrible  years,  he  alone  brought  with  him  no 
thoughts  of  vengeance  and  despair.  He  alone — the  most 
innocent,  the  most  sinned  against — speaks  of  pardon.  "  By 
those  words  he  still  seemed  to  reign  over  those  who  had 
come  to  witness  his  death,  filled  with  I  the  passions  and  furies 
of  earth.  He  alone  seemed  to  be  detached  from  earth  to  possess 
heaven." 

On  the  morning  of  this  terrible  day  the  princesses  rose 
at  six  o'clock.  The  night  before,  the  queen  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  put  her  son  to  bed.  She  threw  herself, 
dressed  as  she  was,  upon  her  own  bed,  where  she  was  heard 
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shivering  with  cold  and  grief  all  night  long.  At  a  quarter 
past  six  the  door  opened.  The  princesses  believed  that 
they  were  sent  for  to  see  the  king ;  but  it  was  only  the  officers 
looking  for  a  prayer-book  for  his  mass.  They  did  not, 
however,  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  till  the  shouts  of 
joy  of  the  unprincipled  populace  told  them  that  all  was 
over. 

Of  the  general  feeling  in  Paris  on  this  memorable  day  we 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  conflicting  accounts.  Fockedey  tells 
us  that  the  capital  was  in  anguish ;  that  whole  families  were  in 
tears  ;  that  many  of  the  National  Guard  looked  as  though  they 
were  themselves  going  to  execution ;  that  imprecations  were 
heard  on  all  sides  against  the  authors  of  the  crime.  According 
to  Mercier,  the  day  of  punishment  made  no  impression.  "  The 
theatres  were  open,  the  drinking  houses  round  the  bloody  scene 
emptied  their  cans  as  usual,  and  they  cried  cakes  and  petits-pdUs 
around  the  decapitated  body."  Among  patriots  there  was  as 
yet  no  apprehension.  "  For  the  first  time  since  the  Federation/' 
wrote  Marat,  "  the  people  appeared  animated  with  a  serene  joy. 
It  seemed  as  though  they  had  just  been  taking  part  in  a  religious 
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festival.  Freed  from  the  burden  of  tyranny,  and  penetrated  with 
the  sentiment  of  brotherhood,  every  heart  indulged  in  the  hope 
of  a  happier  future."  And  Prudhomme  wrote :  "  In  the  evening 
citizens  fraternized  far  more  than  before.  In  the  streets  and  in 
the  caf^s  they  shook  hands,  promising,  as  they  did  so,  to  live  in 
greater  unity  than  ever,  now  that  the  stumbling-block  had  been 
removed." 

The  body  of  Louis  XVI.  was,  immediately  after  the  execution, 
removed  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine.  The  executioners 
covered  it  with  quicklime  so  as  to  destroy  all  trace  of  it  How- 
ever, the  searches  made  in  1814  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
part  of  it,  which  was  transferred,  in  January,  181 5,  with  the 
remains  of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  S.  Denis.  "  Over  the  spot  where 
he  was  interred.  Napoleon  commenced  the  splendid  temple  of 
Glory,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  superb  edifice  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Bourbons  and  now  forms  the  church  of  the 
Madeleine.  Louis  was  executed  on  the  same  ground  where  the 
queen  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  so  many  other  noble 
victims  of  the  Revolution  perished — where  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre afterwards  suffered,  and  where  the  Emperor  Alexander 
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and  the  allied  sovereigns  took  their  station  when  the  victorious 
allies  entered  Paris  in  18 14 1  The  history  of  modern  Europe 
has  not  a  scene  fraught  with  equally  interesting  recollections  to 
exhibit  It  is  now  marked  by  the  colossal  obelisk  of  blood-red 
granite  which  was  brought  from  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egfj^pt,  by  the 
French  government  in  1833." 


Z\)C  Zvoo  Xivce  of  fftarion  Xciob^ 

By  R.  M.  STRONG, 

Author  of  "  The  Parson's  Story,"  "  My  Mysterious  Model,"  "  My 
Friendly  Jap,"  "  Guy  Danel's  Ordeal,"  etc.,  etc 

It  was  an  entirely  charming  ball,  full  of  life  and  go.  From  the 
famous  Austrian  band  down  to  the  waxed  floors  and  the  wealth 
of  flowers,  everything  was  about  as  perfect  as  it  well  could  be. 
So  ran  the  verdict,  which  was  all  but  universal.  That  it  was 
really  "  not  half  bad,"  was  an  admission  wrung  from  the  most 
grudging  grumbler  there ;  and  gayest  and  brightest  and,  said 
some,  loveliest  among  all  the  women  there,  shone  the  gay,  the 
witty  and  the  fair  Marion  Leigh. 

Her  charm  was  over  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come 
within  its  range.  Men — young,  middle-aged  and  old — all  felt 
the  potent  spell ;  while  the  women,  powerless  to  counteract  it, 
looked  on  and  smiled,  a  rather  dubious  and  expressive  smile, 
and  asked  their  partners  whether  after  all  she  was  not  **  just  a 
trifle  odd  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  odd  ?  "  countered  one  more  devoted  even 
than  the  rest,  who,  it  was  whispered,  either  had  or  wished  to 
have  the  right  to  challenge  any  such  remark. 

*'  Oh,  that  is  the  strangest  thing  about  her ;  one  cannot  quite 
explain,  one  can  only — but  surely  you,  who  know  her  better 
than  the  most,  must  have  noticed — for  instance,  her  eyes,"  and 
the  speaker  paused  suggestively. 

"  Well,  what  about  her  eyes  ?  "  and  the  man  opened  wide  his 
own. 

**  How  convincingly  blank,  to  be  sure  !  You  hardly  knew  she 
had  any,  did  you  ?  "  sneered  the  lady  challenged,  who,  as  blonde 
rival  to  the  other's  brown,  felt  herself  driven  on  to  lead  the 
attack. 

"Oh,  she  has  .eyes,  and  exceptionally  fine  ones  they  arc, 
and " 
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^'Uses  them  to  some  purpose,  one  cannot  fail  but  see/'  and  a 
pair  of  cold  steely  blue  orbs  flashed  venomously  back  in  answer 
as  their  owner  went  on :  "  But  I — what  colour  should  you  say 
they  were  ?  " 

"  As  a  rule,  grey,  a  dark  grey,  sometimes  almost " 

"  Then  you  have  noticed,  after  all.  That  is  what  I  meant 
They  are  always  changing  with  her  mood.  The  pupils,  is  it  ? 
expand  and  contract  until — you  will  say  I  am  spiteful,  no  doubt, 
but  they  remind  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  cat ;  but  there, 
I  don't  expect  you  to  agree  with  me,  or  to  endorse " 

"  Certainly  the  resemblance  has  never  struck  me,  but  then  all 
these  things  are  so  much  a  matter  of — er — taste,"  he  rejoined 
quietly. 

"  You  mean  it  was  not  quite  nice  of  me  to  make  the  compari- 
son. Oh !  I  knew  you  would  say  that.  But,  don't  you  see, 
you  are  a  man,  and  naturally  to  you  they  will  both  seem  and  be 
different     Women  look  at  women  with  other  eyes." 

"  And  speak  to  each  other,  I  suppose,  with  other  tongues.  I 
thought  you  were  friends,"  he  returned,  still  unmoved. 

"  No,  really  ?  I  believe,  with  the  rest,  I  did  try  to  find  out 
what  she  was  made  of,  but  we  could  not  agree.  My  fault  again, 
you  will  say  ;  possibly  it  was."  And  the  slow  motion  of  the  fan 
was  as  deliberate  as  the  calculated  words. 

**  And  may  I  ask  what  you  found  ? " 

"Nothing."  This  with  a  smile  of  mockery.  Then,  with  a 
trace  of  burlesque,  but  still  with  intention,  the  fair  beauty  added : 
*'  No ;  all  was  dark,  desperately  dark  and  impenetrable.  I  learned 
absolutely  nothing,  so  could  only " 

"  Fear  the  very  worst  I  understand.  Would  it  surprise  you 
very  much  to  find  that  I  have  learned  just  as  little — to  her  dis- 
advantage, that  is  ?  " 

"  But  no  end  of  things  to  her  credit  Ah !  well,  you  may  spare 
me  those  ;  but  remember,  when  the  end  comes — whatever  it  may 

be — I  have  warned  you.      Women  may  be "  she  faltered, 

from  a  doubt  as  to  her  hearer's  penetration — **  He  will  think  I 
am  jealous ;  men  are  so  abominably — vain."  She  finished,  though 
"  clear-sighted  "  is  what  she  would  have  said  but  for  the  amused 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  that  met  hers.  As  it  was,  to  herself  she 
added  :  "  Jealous  or  not,  there  is  a  something,  I  am  sure,"  while 
he  took  up  the  broken  thread: 
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"  Ah !  there  we  diflFer.  I  don't  want  to  know  what  women 
may  be,  but  only  what  they  are."  And  as  though  in  pursuit  of 
his  desire,  he  handed  back  her  card  with  a  smile,  then  bowed  and 
walked  away. 

So  she  too  had  noticed,  he  reflected ;  then  it  was  no  mere 
fancy  of  his  own,  and  he  must  allow  her  to  be  *'  odd  " — though 
why  odd  ?  He  had  called  it  different,  unusual ;  not  with  the 
rest,  all  cast  in  the  same  mould — therein  lay  her  charm.  For 
charm  she  had,  undoubtedly ;  and  there  was  a  delightful  unex- 
pectedness, a  wayward  fascination,  about  all  her  moods,  that 
kept  one  pleasantly  alert  wondering  what  she  would  do  or  say 
next 

Still,  now  he  thought  of  it,  there  were  times  when  a  flash  of 
some  deeper,  more  hidden  significance  shot,  as  it  were,  across 
the  sky,  almost  as  summer  lightning  from  behind  a  cloud, 
dazzling  the  beholder  by  its  hint  of  underlying  possibilities. 

Daring,  wilful,  and  impetuous  to  a  degree — so  much  he 
allowed.  Above  all,  startling,  and  yes,  full  of  charm  ;  for  after 
all  there  was  no  other  word  that  quite  expressed  it ;  and 
charmed  he  had  been,  nay,  still  was.  For  the  last  three  months 
he  had  followed  her  as  persistently  as  her  shadow,  had  gone  to 
every  concert  or  play,  had  sought  tickets  for  every  ball  where  he 
knew  she  would  be,  had  borne  the  scoffs  and  revilings  of  those 
so  inclined,  and  the  gentler  raillery  of  his  friends  with  equal 
equanimity,  until  now,  where  was  he  ? 

Interested,  fascinated — perhaps ;  but  downright  in  love,  and 
anxious  to  make  her  his  wife,  he  hardly  knew,  even  yet.  For 
that  she  was  "  odd  "  he  had  recognized  vaguely  from  the  first 
and  through  it  all.  Had  seen  what  that  jealously  clear-sighted 
woman  he  had  just  left  also  must  have  seen,  made  her  so 
determined  to  open  his  eyes,  but  open  them  to — what  ?  Neither 
knew,  evidently,  or,  such  was  the  speaker's  bias,  it  would  have 
been  put  more  plainly,  he  felt,  as  clearly  as  the  thing  itself  ^i^as 
obscure.    What  could  it  be  ? 

And  so  meditating,  Jarvis  Graham  sat  down  to  watch  the  lady 
unobserved. 

Certainly  she  was  wonderfully  handsome — ^that  was  beyond 
debate,  he  decided,  trying  to  maintain  :a  severely,  impartial  and 
truly  critical  attitude  and  tone  of  mind,  while,  he  noted  anew  the 
perfect  contour  of  her  face,  which  twas  slightly  turned  away,  yet 
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with  its  subtly  harmonious  curves  and  delicate  colouring  defied 
analysis  and  all  attempt  to  find  a  flaw ;  how  much  more  then 
when  the  full  grey  eyes  met  his  with  an  answering  smile  and 
what  was  clearly  meant  as  an  invitation  for  him  to  go  to  her 
where  for  the  moment  she  sat  alone.  Whereupon  was  criticism 
straightway  at  an  end,  and,  more  than  ever  enthralled,  the  would- 
be  watcher  joined  his  fate. 

**  What  means  this  neglect  ?  You  have  never  once  asked  me 
for  my  card,*or — but  what  is  it  ?  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  And 
the  smile  faded  quickly  away.  **  You  were  talking  to  that  lovely 
girl — who  hates  me,  by  the  way :  why,  I  could  never  tell ;  but 

hate  me  she  does,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of But  what 

new  fault  has  she  to  find  ?  " 

**  Surely  you  do  not  wish  to  know — seriously,  that  is.  Except 
to  brush  it  away,  one  would  as  soon  take  notice  of  a  teasing 
fly." 

*'  No ;  you  are  right,  and  I  don't  really  care — why  should  I  ? 
Except — but  no,  it  is  not  worth  hearing,  or  telling,  is  it  ?  "  But 
the  assumption  of  indifference  hardly  bore  out  the  words. 

**  Not  in  the  least.     I  never  gave  it  a  second  thought." 

"  Oh !  then  there  is — something  ?  "  she  rejoined  quickly  and 
with  an  anxiety  only  half  suppressed. 

"Merely  the  usual — but,  surely,  you  must  know  and  be 
thoroughly  accustomed  to — that  kind  of  thing,  by  now,"  he 
finished  vaguely  and  with  a  half  laugh  as  he  went  on :  '^  It  is  the 
penalty  you  pay  for  your  success." 

"  Have  I — ^succeeded  ?    It  is  so — so  difficult  to  realize  for  one's 

self — not  that  I  care  to  know,  except ^"  and  again  there  was 

the  curious  limitation. 

"  Indeed,  no.  Why  should  you  ?  That  is  what  I  admire  in 
you,  you  are  so  far  away  above — all  that."  He  waved  his  hand 
comprehensively. 

**  Oh !  I  don't  think  that,  for  I  am  not  above — anything,  in 
fact.     I  like  greatly  to  be  admired,  and  when  I  hear " 

"  Then  why  listen  ?  Any  way,  I,  for  one,  should  never  dream 
of  repeating  anything  said  to  your  disadvantage." 

"  Not  if  it  were  for  one's  good  ?  "  She  laughed  nervously  as 
she  added :  "  How  otherwise  is  one  to — to  correct  one's  faults,  or 

learn  what There  is  no  telling  what  dreadful  things  may 

not  be  laid  to  one's  charge." 

38 
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"  One  may  be  accused  of  being  *  odd,'  for  example."  He  spoke 
thoughtlessly,  his  mind  intent  on  a  new^formed  resolution  to 
learn  his  fate  without  delay.  He  was  startled  be3^nd  measure, 
therefore,  by  the  effect  of  his  words. 

*'  Did  she — say — I  was— odd  ?  "  came  the  reply,  while  the  lips 
were  parted  and  the  forehead  furrowed  and  contracted  as  though 
from  p^in,  while  from  the  curiously  dilated  eyes  shot  a  hunted, 
worried  look  as  of  sudden  dread ;  startling  if  only  from  its  entire 
contrast,  its  sharp  antithesis  to  the  eager  smiling  expression  of 
the  moment  before. 

''Why,  what  can  it  matter?"  he  was  beginning,  when,  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come,  the  expression  passed  away,  to  leave 
in  its  place  a  smiling  mask,  so  little  natural,  and  so  set  in  its 
determined  self-control,  that,  spite  of  himself,  he  was  chilled  and 
disheartened,  while  the  words,  **  was  she  indeed  odd  ?  "  recurred 
to  him  with  a  new  and  far  greater  significance,  checking  the 
other  and  more  passionate  outburst  that  trembled  on  his 
tongue. 

There  was  a  moment  of  embarrassed  silence,  broken  at  last  by 
Marion  herself. 

''  You  know  that  this  is  my  last  dance  for  the  season  ?  "  she 
began  presently. 

"  No,  how  is  that  ? "  he  exclaimed,  startled  out  of  his  silent 
debate.     "  I  thought " 

"  Yes,  I  had  intended  staying  for  the  Grahams*,  but  I  have 
given  it  up,  have  thought  better  of  it,  and  to-morrow — ^it  is  quite 
decided — I  must  go."  She  spoke  firmly,  yet  with  an  audible 
under-current  of  regret. 

**  Go — where?  "  he  asked,  with  a  sudden  return  of  his  previous 
resolve.  He  was  casting  about  for  suitable  words  wherewith  to 
declare  himself,  when : 

"Ah!  that  is  my  secret,"  she  answered  with  a  lightness 
too  evidently  assumed ;  "  one  you  must  not  even  seek  to 
know." 

"  But  I  scarcely  understand.  You  mean  that  you  are  leaving 
me — your  friends,  that  is,"  he  stammered  a  little  in  his  surprise, 
''  without " 

**  Without  a  word  of  explanation.  Why  not  ?  It  is  my  whim, 
one  my  friends  must  learn  to  forgive.  Nay,  if  they  are  really 
friends " 
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"  Still — but  of  course  it  is  only  for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  You 
ivill  be  back  very  soon,  and  naturally " 

"  Should  you  -consider  an  explanation  due  ?  "  she  flashed  back, 
but  with  the  merest  shadow  of  her  former  style.  And  he  noticed 
how  the  lines  of  her  face  had  hardened,  while  the  colour  had 
faded  from  her  cheek  and  lips,  and  left  her  looking  anxious  and 
worn  and  with  a  haunting  dread  lurking  in  the  erewhile  laughing 
eyes. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  rejoined  boldly,  "  possibly  not ;  for  before  then 
I  should  have  found  one  for  myself."  Whereat  she  appeared 
puzzled  in  her  turn. 

"  You  mean " 

''  That  wherever  you  had  gone.  I  should  have  followed  you, 
and " 

The  face  before  him  went  perfectly  grey  and  haggard,  almost 
old,  as  she  broke  out  passionately : 

*'  No,  no,  not  that ;  you  must  never  dreamlof  that  I — I  could 
never  forgive  any  one  who  did  that — not  even  you."  And  with 
the  last  words  her  voice  sank  until  they  came  as  with  a  lingering 
caress,  shaking  him  from  his  newly-found  distrust,  and  leading 
him  to  realize,  spite  of  doubts  and  fears,  how  deeply  seated  was 
his  love. 

"But  surely  that  is  too  great  a  penance  I  to  exact,  even  from 
your  friends,"  he  urged  feebly,  and  merely  to  gain  time  to  meet 
the  difficulty.    "  How  long  will  the  cruel  purgatory  last  ?  " 

**I  cannot  say;  three  months,  possibly  even  six."  And  as 
his  face  lengthened  and  grew  blank :  "  Is, that  too  great  a  trial 
of  your  faith  ?  " 

At  which  he  brightened.  After  all,  it  was  a  woman's  whim. 
The  glove  and  the  lions  over  again,  something  to  prove  her 
.power, 

''  Ah !  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  faith,  one  might  endure  a 
martyrdom ;  men  have  gone  to  the  stake,.for  less,"  he  asserted 
with  surely  a  quite  pardonable  over-statement  "  But  think  of 
the  cruel  separation,  of  the  uncertainty." 

"  Have  I  not  realized  that  to  the  full  already  ?    You  will  not 
be  the  only  one  to  suffer."    And  an  almost  terrible  sadness 
sounded  through  the  simple  words. 
.    "  And  I  must  not  follow,  must  not " 


"  Do  anything  to  violate  our  compact." 

38* 
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"  Then  there  is  a  compact  ?  '*  he  rejoined  eagerly. 

'^  Yes,  one  most  solemn  and  binding  on  both  sides.  If  you  for 
your  part  will  do  as  I  have  said,  I,  when  I — I  return ^ 

"  Will "  he  interposed,  seeing  that  she  hesitated  slightly. 

"Yes,  why  not?  Fate  is  not  always  malign,  and  it  may 
so  happen  that  on  my  return  I  shall  be  able  to  unravel  all 
the  mystery.     Nothing    in    all    the    world  would    please    me 


more." 


**  Then  the  secret  is- 


>» 


**  A  secret,  and,  for  the  present,  one  it  must  remain."  And 
she  rose  as  if  to  go. 

"  But,"  he  objected,  "  I  had  not  finished.    I  was  going  to ** 

"  That  also,"  she  cut  in  hastily,  **  had  better  wait." 

**  But  you  do  not  know." 

"  I  believe  I  know  more  than  you  think  ;  more,  possibly,  than 
you  would  care  to  own.  And  it  had  better  wait  until  we  meet 
again,  when  both  of  us  will  know  more  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
own — no,  not  wishes,  but  of  our " 

"  And  that  is  all  you  will  say  ?  "  he  pleaded. 

"That  is  all  I  can  say  now."  Then,  as  though  moved  to 
sudden  passion  :  "  Try  not  to  make  it  harder  for  me  to  bear  than 
you  can  help  " — ^she  faltered,  and  her  lip  trembled  slightly  as  she 
went  on — "  it  is  hard  enough  to  bear  already,"  causing  him  to 
break  out  still  more  impetuously : 

"  Then,  whatever  it  is,  let  us  bear  it  together." 

"  No,  no,  I  had  not  meant — that  is,  I  had  no  wish  to  complain, 

or That  is  the  pity  of  it ;  some  things  can  only  be  borne 

alone." 

"  I  had  thought  that  applied  only  to  death." 

"  There  are  things  more  terrible  than  death.  But  what  am  I 
saying  ?  You  look  quite  scared,  as  well  you  may,  at  such  a  sad 
lapse  into  melodrama.  Come,  let  us  dance ;  it  is  the  last  time, 
you  know,  for  ever  so  long." 

Nor  would  she  listen  to  a  word  by  way  of  remonstance  until, 
when  the  dance  was  over  and  she  prepared  to  leave,  he  whispered 
at  the  carriage  door : 

"  I  shall  call  in  the  morning,"  to  be  met  with  the  ominous 

words : 

"It  will  be  too  late."  And  with  that  she  was  driven  away, 
leaving  him  to  wonder  aghast  at  her  reply* 
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True  enough,  in  the  morning  it  was  too  late,  as  he  found,  for 
he  could  not  keep  away,  but  must  even  call  to  make  sure.  The 
people  whom  she  had  been  with  were  very  friendly,  but  knew  no 
more  than  he.  ''  Yes,  it  was  sudden,  but  the  season  was  nearly 
over,  and  no  doubt  she  had  been  called  away."  Anyhow,  they 
knew  no  more,  he  could  see,  for  there  was  no  concealment 
possible  to  pretty,  frivolous  Mrs.  Dale,  who  opened  wide  her 
innocent  eyes  at  his  somewhat  tragic  tone  and  mien,  until 
suddenly  she  laughed  and  murmured : 

"  Ah !  that  is  so  like  you  men  !  Here  you  have  wasted  endless 
time  and  opportunities  making  up  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  mind,  and  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  you  seem  surprised. 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  Marion  grew  tired,  or — but  there,  she  has 
gone.  So  you  will  have  heaps  of  time  in  which  to  decide  before 
you  see  her  again.  Yes,  she  may  come  to  us  in  the  autumn, 
possibly  not  till  spring,  and — no,  I  hardly  think  she  will  write ; 
it  is  not  her  style.  So  that  you  must  just  have  patience,  and — 
well,  if  you  must  go,  good-bye." 

And  Graham  left  the  house,  chafing  at  the  enforced  delay,  and 
reviling  his  own  lack  of  resolution  as  the  cause  probably  of  all 
his  present  woe.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
endure  the  suspense  as  best  he  might,  for  had  she  not  forbidden 
all  inquiry,  all  attempt  to  learn  her  whereabouts  ?  more  decisively 
by  her  looks  and  tones  than  even  by  her  actual  words,  though 
they  also  had  been  sufficiently  emphatic  he  found  on  recalling 
them — as  he  did  to  the  least  particular — treasuring  each  sign 
and  token,  and  gathering  what  comfort  he  might  from  his 
attempts  at  a  favourable  interpretation. 

That  and  her  portrait — a  large  and  faithful  photograph — were 
his  only  consolations  during  the  probation,  which  at  the  first 
seemed  as  though  it  would  never  end,  so  little  distraction  did  he 
allow  himself.  Soon,  however,  he  found  it  would  not  do.  As 
she  had  said,  he  might  have  fully  six  long  and  weary  months  to 
wait,  and  something  must  be  done  if  only  to  help  him  pass  the 
time. 

Most  opportunely,  too,  there  came  a  friend — a  young  doctor 
— who,  on  vacation  thoughts  intent,  would  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything,  always  provided  that  Graham  would  join  him,  and  so 
was  it  agreed.  And  it  was  in  the  bustle  of  packing,  when  the 
room  was  all  littered  with  impedimenta,  the  innumerable  things 
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that  could  not  possibly  be  left  behind^  that  the  portrait  attracted 
the  amused  medico's  attention. 

**  You  will  never  dream  of  packing  this/'  he  began  carelessly 
as  he  took  it  to  the  light.  ''  And  yet;  I  don't  know.  What  a 
lovely  face  I  It's — ^who  is  it,  by  the  way?  It  reminds  me — ^now, 
who  the  deuce  does  it  remind  me  of?  Some  one  I  have  met  in 
a  dream,  perhaps,  and  should  have  no  objection  to  meet  in  the 
flesh.  'Pon  my  word,  I  could  almost — but  the  likeness,  who 
is  it?" 

Whereupon  Graham  explained  what  he  could 

'*  Then  you  are  not  engaged  ?  "  quoth  the  friend  when  he  had 
finished. 

**  No,  only  hope  to  be." 

**0h,  most  unwise  youth!  Why  put  it  off?  This  age  is 
nothing  if  not  fast.  Some  one  with  more  'go'  will  infallibly 
snap  her  up,  you  will  see.  Six  months — ^why,  it  is  half  a  lifetime. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  You  have  missed  your  tip  and 
— where  did  you  say  she  had  gone  ?  " 

And  Graham  rather  awkwardly  had  to  expound  a  trifle  more. 

**  Well,  you  are  a — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  gave  you  credit 
for  more  discernment,  more  knowledge  of  the  ^ex.  Can't  you 
see " 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,  czxCt  you  see  that  I  both  saw  and  heard  the 
lady  for  myself,  and,  as  a  gentleman,  could  do  no  less  than  yield 
to  her  distinct  commands  ?  " 

"  Pooh  1  That's  all  very  well,  but  she  never  meant  you  to  do 
an3^itig  of  the  kind.  Women  are  all  alike,  and  you  may  rely  on 
it  she  only  meant ^" 

"  Precisely  what  she  said.  Whatever  her  motive,  that,  at  all 
events,  was  clear.  What  is  more,  with  every  chance  of  losing 
her,  as  you  suggest,  I  should  do  the  same  s^ain,  could  do  no 
other." 

Meantime  Aubrey  was  busily  engaged  studying  the  photograph, 
which  seemed  to  exercise  a  curious  fascination  for  him.  Long  he 
sat  by  the  window  poring  over  every  lineament,  and  by  times 
looking  away;  then  coming  round  to  it  afresh,  obliquely  and 
half  casually  as  it  were,  bent  on  reviving  some  halting  memory 
or  impression.  At  last,  completely  baflled,  he  laid  it  impatiently 
aside. 

"  It's  no  use.     I  thought  I  had  it,"  he  exclaimed,  more  to 
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seif  than  to  his  friend.     ''  But  no,  it  was  too  far-fetched,  too 
horrible,  in  fact,  altogether  ;  or  rather,  too  absurd — ^and  yet,  that 
must  have  been  the  association.     There  is  a  sort  of  resemblance, . 
but  with  what  a  difference,  thank  heaven ! "      Then  aloud  he 
repeated : 

"  So  you  don't  really  know  where  she  has  gone  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea." 

''  In  that  case  you  cannot  choose  but  bide  your  time,  unless, 
by  the  way,  we  should  meet  with  her  by  chance." 

''  A  happening  that  I  would  willingly  go  a  thousand  miles  to 
avoid,"  interposed  Graham  with  fervour,  whereupon  the  other 
smiled  as  he  rejoined  : 

"  What  a  knight-errant  it  is !  and  how  thrown  away  in  this  un- 
appreciative  age  I  Well,  with  all  the  world  before  us  where  to 
choose,  it  seems  hardly  likely,  does  it  ?  though,  for  my  part,  I 
should  have  no  such  strong  objection.  And,  by  the  way,  where 
are  we  going  ?  "  < 

And  with  that  they  plunged  into  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means,  in  which  it  appeared  that  America  was  too  fast,  in  the 
sense  busy,  and  Australia  too  far;  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France,  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  too  hot ;  Wales  was  too  slow, 
as  well  as  rather  stale,  both  having  recently  been  there ;  while 
Scotland — well,  "Caledonia  stern  and  wild,"  in  default  of  a 
better  place,  might  possibly  do,  they  summed  up  after  a  pretty 
exhaustive  and  exhausting  debate — the  reason  of  which  decision 
lying  in  that  Graham  had  no  wish  to  wander  too  far  afield  lest  at 
aqy  time  something  fortunate  might  happen.  In  other  words, 
lest  Marion  might  return,  in  which  case  some  one  of  his  many 
friends  would  surely  let  him  know. 

"  And  *  Haste  to  the  wedding ! '  will  be  the  immediate  cry,  I 
see.  Then  Scotland  be  it,  by  all  means.  And  as  we  pass 
through  Oban,  as  we  sooner  or  later  must,  I  can  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  on  Mackenzie  and  seeing  his  latest  and  most 
interesting  case.     You  will  excuse  the  *  shop,*  I  know." 

**  You  appear  to  have  friends  everywhere." 
.  "  H'm !  pretty  well ;  mostly  professional,  you  know,  but  none 
the  less  friends,  *  for  a'  that,'  as  this  one  would  say." 

And  for  the  next  three  months  the  pair  were  engaged  doing 
Scotland  after  a  lazy  and  perfunctory  fashion  quite  their  own: 
seeking  its  more  remote  fastnesses  and  less  hackneyed  resorts. 
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and  influenced^  spite  of  themselves,  by  the  austere  and  melan' 
choly  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  the  stem  simplicity  of  character 
fpund  among  its  less  tourist  sophisticated  inhabitants,  until,  by 
the  time  they  arrived  at  Oban,  Graham  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
restless  distaste  of  the  whole  place — or  was  there  some  deeper 
motive?  He  said  the  hills  threatened  to  fall  upon  and  crush 
him,  and  worried  and  depressed  him,  and  nothing  would  serve 
but  he  must  hurry  on  alone  to  some  more  open  country,  where 
he  could  breathe  more  freely  and  be  at  rest 

''  Salisbury  Plain  for  choice,  eh  ?  or  what  say  you  to  Picca- 
dilly and  the  dear  delights  of  town  ?  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  cut  the 
thing  short,  though  of  late,  what  with  worry  and  nerves — how- 
ever, perhaps  we  had  better  go." 

"  Don't  let  me  take  you  away.  You  had  some  fellow  to  see, 
had  you  not  ?  " 

"  As  you  please.  You  may  be  better  left  alone — ^unless  you 
will  call  with  me." 

Graham  shdok  his  head. 

''  Well,  it  is  rather  a  wild  and  gloomy  spot  for  such  a  place* 
and  in  your  morbid  and  rather  irritable  state,  you  know, 
not  the  most  inviting  one  for  you.  Imagine  a  big,  square, 
s^lmost  prison-like  mansion,  built  of  dark  grey  stone,  dour  and 
forbidding '^ 

"  There,  that's  enough ;  don't  give  me  the  horrors.  I  have 
supped  full  of  gloom  and  grey  stone,  and  the  whole  country  has 
grown  '  dour  and  forbidding.'  Call  on  your  friend  and  let  me  go 
in  peace." 

They  separated,  Aubrey  to  carry  out  his  plan,  Graham  to 
moon  about  after  a  thoroughly  purposeless  fashion,  until  a  letter 
he  received  some  six  weeks  later  brought  him  post  haste  up  to 
town. 

For  had  not  Marion,  his  queen,  returned,  and  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits,  looking,  if  anything,  more  fascinating  than 
before ;  and  was  he  only  too  anxious  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet? 

To  the  world  she  was  all  that  his  summoner  had  said, 
thoroughly  bewitching,  sparkling  and  full  of  life,  but  to  him  her 
manner  was  changed,  baffling  and  disconcerting  him  by  its 
fluctuations  and  filling  him  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  For 
one  thing,  he  never  by  any  chance  could  see  her  alone.    Alwaj^ — 
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and  by  design,  whispered  his  fears — would  she  cling  to  some  third 
person,  no  matter  whom,  whose  presence  could  prevent  the 
dreaded  declaration,  the  impending  immineince  of  which  she 
could  not  but  foresee.  And  so  marked  had  this  become  that 
Graham  was  driven  almost  to  despair.  It  could  not  well  be 
accident — it  occurred  too  often  and  too  invariably  for  that. 
Then  what  could  it  mean  beyond  a  wish  to  check  and  discourage 
his  pursuit — ^that,  too,  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  hope  ? 
for  had  not  her  manner  at  parting  implied  a  very  diflferent  out- 
come to  her  manner  now  ?  he  concluded  with  a  sigh. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  too  unsatisfactory  and  altogether 
too  absurd  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely  as  it  threatened. 
End  it  he  must,  even  though  he  learned  the  worst  That  same 
night  they  were  to  meet,  and  that  night  he  said  plainly : 

"  I  should  like  a  few  words  with  you  alone,  Miss  Leigh,  if  your 
friend  will  favour  me  so  far." 

And  at  that,  good-natured  Mrs.  Dale  willingly  withdrew. 
.  Marion  was  ill  at  ease.     All  her  wonted  fire,  her  usual  self- 
possession  had  deserted  her,  to  leave  a  hesitating  deprecation,  a 
wistful  pleading  look  that  affected  him  powerfully  even  while  he 
felt  driven  on  to  disregard  it     At  last  he  broke  the  silence : 

**  The  request  was  one  I — I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  make.  I 
am  sorry,  you  should  find  it  so — distasteful,  so  distressing." 
This  last  he  substituted  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  eyes  all  wet 
with  tears. 

"  You  are  right     It  is  painful  to  have  to *'  she  began,  but 

broke  down  almost  at  the  outset  Still,  the  inference  was  clear, 
and  only  the  consideration  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat 
spurred  him  on. 

"  When  we  parted  four  months  ago,"  he  resumed ;  then, 
thoroughly  disheartened  by  the  evident  dread,  almost  terror, 
that  met  him  in  her  eyes,  he  broke  out  more  passionately : 

"What  is  it,  Marion?  What  does  it  all  mean?  I  have 
waited  as  you  bade  me,  and  now — have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  " 

She  too  was  cruelly  tried,  as  he  could  not  but  see.  Twice 
she  tried  to  answer,  but  failed ;  at  last,  in  a  strangely  low  and 
broken  voice,  she  murmured  : 

"  No,  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  you — would  care  to  hear." 

"  But  consider,  Marion  :  I  have  kept  our  compact  honourably 
and  to  the  letter ;  have  never  sought  to  learn " 
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Again  the  frightened^  hunted  look  was  painfully  apparent. 

'*  No ;  that  is  quite  what  I  hoped  and  expected  from  you." 
She  panted,  her  breath  coming  heavily  and  in  gasps. 

*'  Then  have  some  pity  and  tell  me— or  rather,  tell  me  nothing 
if  you  will ;  rather  let  me  tell  you  what  I  would  have  said  months 
ago,  if  only  you  had  cared  to  hear ;  how  truly  and  deeply  I  have 
loved  you  from  the  first,  have— — ^" 

He  was  checked  by  a  low  and  quite  involuntary  groan  of 
distress.  It  was  Marion,  who,  clasping  her  hands  convulsively 
tc^ether,  exclaimed : 

''  Oh !  this,  this  is  indeed  what  I  feared." 
.  Whereby  she  but  increased  his  already  poignant  dismay.    The 
answer  was  so  entirely  foreign  to  his  expectations  that  he  could 
find  no  words  to  reply,  but  sat  staring  at  the  white  drawn  face, 
that  told  all  too  plainly  the  story  of  her  very  genuine  distress. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it  I  "  she  went  on  more  wildly.  "  Mean  it, 
every  word.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
hope  I  might  have  met  you — differently;  met  you  with  an 
answering — ^but  no,  I — I  have  nothing  now  to  say." 

"  But  think,  think  again,  Marion  ;  I  am  not  seeking  to  know 
anything  you  do  not  choose,  or  that  it  might  pain  you  to  tell ; 
I  have  no  fears,  no  doubts,  of  you.  I  trust  you  utterly.  All  I 
ask  is " 

**  An  impossibility."  And  through  sheer  desperation,  Marion's 
voice  rang  out  with  an  inflection  that  was  at  once  both  hard  and 
clear.  "  For  the  rest,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  can  explain  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Think  of  me  what  you  will,  you  cannot  guess 
the  worst"  And  once  more  her  voice  failed  her,  while  he  was 
left  shocked  and  bewildered  by  the  strangely  sudden  alternations 
of  her  mood  •*  There  now,  hate  me — despise  me,  if  you  will. 
Anything  is  better  than — ^what  you  professed  just  now." 

"  It  is  no  mere  profession,  Marion,  as  I  had  hoped  you  might 
have  known." 

"  As  I  do  know,"  she  rejoined  impulsively.  **  That  is  why  I 
ask  you  to  go."  Still  more  wildly  she  went  on.  "  Leave  me — 
leave  me.  It  is  a  part  of  the  cruelty  of  life  that  you  and  I  ever 
met.  It  would  have  been  better  far  if  you  and  I  had  never  met ; 
better  both  for  you  and  me." 

"  Even  if  so,  Marion,  it  is  too  late  to  wish  the  past  undone. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill,  we  have  met,  and — much  as  it  may 
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pain  you — ^no  matter  what  the  future  may  have  in  store,  let  us 
face  it  together." 
•  "  Never ;  do  not  tempt  me ;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  you  ask> 

and  how  I  long  to No,  it  is  bad  enough  already ;  I  could  not 

work  you  such  a  cruel  wrong.  Learn  to  forget,  and  your  life 
may  yet  be  happy." 

"  How  can  we  be  happy  apart  ?    Is  it  so  easy  to  forget  ?  " 

"  Easy — no,  perhaps  not ;  but  what  in  life  is  ?  Still  it  must  be 
done,  and  the  life  must  be  lived.  Oh !  to  think  of  the  ruin  and  misery 
that  would  come  to  you  through  me ;  to  see  you  change  until 

your  love  was  lost  in No,  I  could  not  bear  it — anything  but 

tiiat.  Better  the  pain  of  present  s^iaration  ;  better  an  empty* 
loveless  life;  better  the  worst  that  may  ever  happen — alone, 
than " 

"  Then  it  is  not  that  you  do  not  care,  Marion  ?  Thank  heaven 
for  that  1  Almost  I  believed  you  must  have  played  with  and 
deceived  me,  that  you " 

"  Believe  that  still  if  you  will ;  anything  to  make  the  parting 
easier.  Say  that  I  am  heartless  and  a  flirt ;  that  I  have  sought 
merely  to  amuse  myself,  and  that  you " 

"Have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  deadly  earnest.  No, 
Marion,  your  eyes,  your  voice,  betray  you  ;  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  that.  Almost  I  could  hope  again,  could  believe  that, 
spite  of  all  you  say,  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  care  for  me, 
and  that " 

**  No,  no,  you  must  not  say,  nor  even  think  it     I — I  dare  not. 

It  would  be  too  dreadful,  too Oh,  this  is  cruel ;  I  cannot  bear 

much  more."  And  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  head,  rocking 
herself  violently  to  and  fro. 

Soon,  however,  she  controlled  herself  and  almost  contrived  to 
smile,  a  very  wan  and  spectral  sort  of  smile,  more  sad  even  than 
her  former  tears. 

**  You  see  now,"  she  resumed,  trying  to  speak  lightly  and. 
maintain  the  poor  pretence  of  a  smile,  "  how  foolish,  how  very. 
weak  I  am.  Perhaps  even  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said. 
How  do  I  know  ?  But  it  was  all  for  you  and  for  your  good  I* said 
it.  No,  no,  not  yet."  He  had  tried  to  take  her  hand,  to  draw  her  to 
him,  but  she  pushed  him  gently  aside,  **  Supposing  that  I  own — " 
here  she  glanced  shyly  back  at  him  where  he  stood  watching 
intently  the  play  of  conflicting  passions  on  her  face  and  in  her  ^y^^ 
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— **  I  do— care  for  you  a — ^a  little.  No,  do  not  expect  too  much  from 
me — yet  I — I  have  been  over-tried,  I  believe,  already.  Leave 
me,  to-day,  to — yes,  to  quietly  think  it  over,  and  to-morrow — 
why,  to-morrow,  I  may  be  more  myself.  To-night,  heaven  help- 
ing me,  I  will  decide  on  what  is  right yes,  you  may  come 

for  my  answer  to  morrow,  and,  if  it  be  possible " 

**  Why  not  have  pity  on  me  and  decide  now,  Marion  ?  Why 
keep  both  in  suspense  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  cannot,  while  you  are  with  me,  decide  one  way  or  the 
other ;  it  is  too  hard.  There,  I  have  said  it,  and  it  is  the  most 
I  can  say  except — ^"  this  came  almost  in  a  whisper,  yet  with  a 
curious  shuddering  reluctance — ''  my  heart  is  already  on  yoMx 
side ;  so  much  you  had  learned  already.  Now  go.  And — no, 
I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself — ^so,  not  another  word," 

And  seeing  how  altogether  desperate,  even  in  its  seeming 
yielding,  was  her  mood,  Graham  perforce  gave  way — as  how  could 
he  refuse  ?  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  persist — and  left  her  full  of 
a  joyous  hope  as  to  the  morrow,  yet  sorely  troubled  by  the 
mystery  of  the  day ;  for  although  he  had  good  grounds  for  feeling 
sanguine  as  he  did,  nothing  as  yet  had  been  explained. 

On  the  morrow,  then,  at  the  earliest  possible  hour,  he  reappeared 
full  of  anxiety  to  learn  Marion's  decision,  if  not  indeed  to  receive 
a  full  explanation.  Hope  had  gradually  mounted  higher  and 
higher,  until  it  was  with  all  the  easy  confidence  of  an  accepted 
lover  that  he  ran  lightly  up  the  steps,  and  caused  the  bell  to  ring 
out  a  sympathetically  joyous  peal. 

But  alas !  for  confidence  so  soon  to  be  destroyed,  for  hopes 
destined  so  soon  to  fade.  The  servant  met  his  inquiring  looks 
blankly  and  with  a  stare,  for — did  he  not  know  ?  Miss  Leigh  had 
gone,  had  left  the  night  before.  No,  Mrs.  Dale  was  not  at  home 
— though,  now  he  thought  of  it,  there  was  a  note.  And  before 
Graham  had  recovered  from  the  blow  the  door  was  closed,  and 
he  found  himself  walking  unsteadily  away  with  the  tiny  envelope 
grasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 

Gone !  at  such  a  moment  of  suspense.  Why  not  have  waited 
to  see  him  ?  But  the  note  would  give  the  reason — ^if  reason  there 
were — no  doubt ;  and  he  tore  it  open. 

*'  It  is  no  use,  I  have  thought  and  thought  until  I  can  think  no 

more.    My  head  is  all  confused,  and One  thing  alone  is 

clear :  you  and  I  must  never  meet  again.    This  may  seem  cruel, 
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but  really  it  is  kind ;  the  truest  kindness  I  can  show  you.  What 
is  more,  it  is  inevitable.  Try  to  see  this  for  yourself  in  the  light 
of  the  pain  it  has  cost  me  to  write  it — ^though  were  this  written 
in  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  you  could  not  gather  half  I  suffer. 
But  there,  I  wish  to  think  only  of  you.  For  myself,  I  am 
going  where  you  cannot,  must  not,  follow,  and  this  time  it  will  be 
years — not  until  you  have  quite  forgotten — if  I  ever  do  come 
back  again.  It  is  the  best,  the  only  course :  the  pity  is  that  ever 
I  came  back  before.     I  know  now  how  weak,  nay,  how  wicked  I 

have  been ;  but  oh,  I  did  so  hope  and  pray Now,  thank 

heaven,  I  have  the  strength  to  go  before  it  is  too  late.     For  you, 

you  will  soon  learn  to  forget ;  while  I — shall  never  cease " 

Here  came  a  great  blot,  as  though  the  paper  had  been  wet  with 
tears,  and  the  letter  finished  abruptly  with,  "  May  you  be  very 
happy,"  leaving  him  as  far  from  the  light  of  understanding  as 
before  just  then. 

'*  Oh !  Mr.  Graham,  I  am  so  glad ;  I  wanted  so  much  to  see 

you.    What  IS  there  wrong  between dear  Marion  has  gone; 

you  know,  of  course  ;  but  there,  perhaps  it  is  not  your  fault,  she 
was  always  whimsical,  dear  girl :  you  never  could  rely  on  her  ; 
but  now  she  seems  worse  than  ever.  I  don't  believe  she  had  any 
reason — not  really,  that  is  ;  but  a  thousand;excuses,  far  too  many, 

in  fact,  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  quite But,  any  way, 

she  has  gone  ;  just,  too,  when  I  had'begun  to  hope  that  you  and 
she " 

"Where  has  she  gone?"  interrupted  Graham,  trying  to  cut 
her  short. 

"  Pray  don't  ask  me !  Where  does  she  always  go  ?  Each  now 
and  again  she — disappears ;  that  is  all  one  can  say.  No  one 
knows — ^well,  I  don't  quite  mean  that.  Her  people  will  know,  of 
course ;  but  she  has  gone,  and  will  turn  up  again  perhaps  this  day 
six  months  as  calmly  as  though  she  had  only  been  away  a  single 
day.     It  is  trying,  is  it  not?    Just,  too,  when  I  wished " 

But  Graham  had  slipped  away.  He  was  too  overwhelmed  and 
bewildered  by  his  own  disappointment  to  stand  there  and  listen 
to  hers,  and  to  the  fluent  outpouring  of  idle  regrets  such  as 
those ;  and  altogether  aimlessly  he  was  posting  away  when  a 
restraining  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

"  Why,  Graham,  that,  you  ?    You  look but  what  is  wrong, 

old  fellow  ?    Come !  tell  me  all  about  it." 
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And  in  response  to  Aubrey's  sympathetic  tone  the  floods 
were  loosened,  and  Graham  poured  forth  the  whole  story,  first 
of  his  brief  season  of  delighted  hope,  with  this  new  and  most 
crushing  collapse. 

"That's  a  trifle  odd,  don't  you  think?"  exclaimed  Aubrey, 
when  he  had  about  run  down ;  and  once  more  the  phrase  struck 
Graham  with  a  new  and  strange  significance,  for  odd  she  was 
beyond  all  doubt 

But  when,  in  the  same  connection,  he  went  on  to  repeat  Mrs. 
Dale's  disjointed  chatter  as  to  how  it  had  been  her  habit  each  now 
and  again  thus  to  disappear  and  make  no  sign,  Aubrey,  if  anything, 
grew  more  serious  than  before.     He  listened  attentively  until : 

**  Odd,  truly,"  he  murmured  ;  "  if  indeed  it  should  be  so."  Then 
added,  as  diough  struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  "  There  was  a  like- 
ness unmistakably  ;  suppose  it  really  should  be  she  ?  "  Aloud  he 
went  on :  "  Just  a  moment ;  I  have  a  telegram  to  send,  after 
which  I  am  yours  entirely  to  command." 

The  telegram  dispatched,  Aubrey  set  himself  deliberately  to  be 
entertaining.  He  let  Graham  talk  about  himself  and  his  woes 
until  he  was  tired,  which  was  not  soon ;  then  himself  took  up  the 
ball  to  kill  time,  as  it  appeared,  for  anon  came  the  answer  to  his 
message,  at  which,  with  scant  ceremony,  he  glanced  in  haste,  and 
as  his  face  lengthened  all  ordinary  words  failed  him,  and  he  cast 
about  in  doubt  and  pity  for  his  friend. 

"  What  should  he  do  ?  "  he  wondered,  until  with  a  truly  pro- 
fessional promptness  he  decided — there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the 
knife. 

"  This,"  he  began,  pointing  to  the  telegram, "  is  from  Mackenzie. 
Strangely  enough,  when  I  called  on  him  six  weeks  ago,  I  was 
reminded  very  strongly  of  you,  or,  rather,  of  that  portrait  you 
showed  me.  You  will  remember,  or  possibly  you  will  not,  how 
it  struck  me  as  like  some  one  I  had  met*  Well " — ^he  spoke 
slowly  and  evidently  to  arrest  Graham's  wandering  attention — 
**  I  met  that  some  one  again — ^but  you  hardly  seem  interested." 

**I — I  b^  your  pardon,  but  frankly,  I  am  not.  You  must 
bear  with  me  just  now.  I  am  too  full  of  my  own  concerns 
to  care  for  chance  resemblances,  or  coincidences,  however 
strange." 

.    "  Yet  this — lady  was  strikingly  like  her — I  mean  your  portrait, 
but  with  a  curious,  nay,  an  awful  difference.     If,  after  arriving  at 
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that  gloomy,  almost  prison-like  place,  set  in  that  out  of  the  way 
valley  of  desolation,  with  me,  you  had  seen  the  working  features, 
the  long  dishevelled  hair,  the  dull  red  flush  that  suffused  face 
and  neck  and  brow ;  above  all,  had  seen  the  terrible  light  of 
insanity  gleam  from  the  fiery  eyes  as  she  paced  the  padded 
room,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  doubting  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes."     He  paused  here  to  emphasize  his  p(Mnt 

**  But,  my  dear  fellow,  how  does  all  that  concern ?  " 

"  It  was  a  pitiful  case,"  resumed  the  other ;  '*  altogether  sad,  as 
Mackenzie  described  it  to  me.  As  you  know,  he  has  a  many 
such  under  his  care.  As  a  rule,  once  each  year  the  attacks 
recur,  and  perhaps  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  is,  she,  the 
patient,  knows  of  their  return,  and  has  the  power  voluntarily  to 
place  herself  under  restraint ;  while,  the  attacks  once  over,  and 
she  is  as  sane  and  bright  as  you  or  I." 

**  But  why  tell  me  this  now  ?  " 

''  Because  I — just  consider.  Just  a  montb-ago  she  left  Scotland 
temporarily  cured."  Here  he  grew  still  more  impressive.  "  Last 
night,  or  possibly  this  morning,  she  turned  up  unexpectedly 
again.  Some  great  shock  or  sudden  excitement  had  left  her 
fearing  a  relapse,  and,  though  all  right  up  to  the  time  of  the 
message ^^ 

"  Good  God  1  Audrey,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  this 
horrible  thing  you  would  have  me  believe  ?  *' 

**  My  poor  fellow,  it  is  all  for  your  own  good.  Far  better  you 
should  learn  the  truth  here,  and  now,  than  go  on  deluding  your- 
self as  otherwise  you  would.     That  poor  woman  is " 

"  No,  no— don't  say  it,  for  God's  sake — not  her ! "  And  Gra- 
ham averted  his  head,  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  his  hands 
as  though  to  ward  off  a  purely  ph}^ical  blow. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say,  you  have  guessed  it  for  yourself." 
And  Aubrey  turned  away,  for  the  sight  of  his  friend's  utter 
abandonment  of  grief  was  more  than  he  cared  to  witness.  Soon, 
however,  Graham  lifted  his  head  from  the  table,  where  it  rested 
on  his  outstretched  hands. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  spoke  with  the  dull  resolution  of  despair, "  tell 
me  all  you  can ;  let  me  know  the  very  worst." 

"There  is  little  more  to  tell,  except  that  from  what  Mackenzie 
'said,  she  has  been  subject  to  these  attacks  for  the  last  two  years. 
About  that  time  she  lost  father  and  mother  both  under  fear- 
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fully  trying  conditions  ;  the  theatre  they  were  in  caught  fire,  and 
she  had  a  narrow  escape  herself;  what  with  the  sudden  shock 
and  the  subsequent  grief,  the  mind  has  never  quite  recovered 
tone.  This  makes  the  third  time  she  has  voluntarily  placed 
herself  under  treatment.  The  secret  of  her  absences  has  been 
well  kept  from  all." 

At  this,  Graham  gave  vent  to  a  low  groan  of  distress,  then : 

**  You  have  seen  her  for  yourself.  Tell  me,  is  there  no  hope 
of  cure  ?  "  and  as  Aubrey  hesitated :  **  Out  with  it,  man,"  he  cried 
impatiently ;  "  I  said  the  very  worst  you  know,  or  fear.  What 
does  Mackenzie  say?" 

**  I  would  rather — look  here,  Graham,  suppose  you  come  with 
me  and  hear  for  yourself.  He  has  his  views,  I  have  mine,  and  I 
would  rather  not  take  the  sole  responsibility  of  advising  you. 
Ask  him  yourself." 

They  wasted  no  time  arguing  the  point,  but  started  by  the 
next  train,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  arrived 
thoroughly  worn  out  and  fatigued.  Still  Graham  bore  up,  insist- 
ing on  seeing  the  celebrated  specialist  at  once.  First  of  all  his 
eyes  made  the  mute  inquiry  his  lips  failed  to  pronounce,  and  he 
was  rendered  doubly  anxious  by  seeing  the  old  formalist  glance 
keenly  at  his  friend  as  though  for  guidance  in  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult position. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  doctor,  tell  me  what  you  can,"  the  poor 
fellow  broke  out,  when  Aubrey  seconded  the  exclamation  by 
adding  more  quietly :  "  I  think  you  had  better  tell  him, "  and 
he  whispered  a  few  explanatory  words. 

'*  If  I  am  to  make  you  quite  understand,  I  must  first  see  you 
quieter  and  more  master  of  yourself,"  he  began  ;  then,  as  Graham 
grew  restive,  he  paused  to  glance  at  Aubrey,  who  nodded  reassur- 
ingly back  before  he  went  on :  *'  She— Miss  Leigh,  I  mean — is 
here  under  my  charge,  and  now  lies  in  a  very,  very  critical  state. 
She  has  had  a  further  and  severe  mental  strain,  some  great 
trouble,  of  what  nature  I  cannot  quite  make  out  Perhaps  you 
can  help  me  to  decide.  We  shall  want  all  the  light  we  can  get 
as  well  as  all  the  care,  for  she  is  threatened  with  what  may  prove 
a  very  serious  attack." 

Graham  went  so  white  and  looked  so  seriously  upset  as  to 
cause  the  good  doctor  to  pull  up  in  alarm,  only  to  be  motioned 
imperatively  to  finish  his  tale. 
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'^  As  I  said,  she  will  need  the  greatest  p6ssible  care,  but  she 
has  youth  and  health,  and  but  for  this,  an  unimpaired  coni^' 
stitution  on  her  side,  and  I  have  hopes,  very  great  hopes — " 
Graham  did  not  interrupt  him,  he  only  looked  his  concentrated 
agony  of  suspense — *'  that  once  through  this,  which  I  regard  as 
the  crisis  of  her  disease,  and  she  will  be  completely  cured.  If 
not  that " 

But  Graham  heard  no  more.  When  he  .recovered  conscious- 
ness he  found  the  window  wide  open,  and  Aubrey  administering 
something  cordial  and  reviving,  if  not  strictly  medical,  drawn 
from  a  liquor  flask  close  at  hand  ;  after  imbibing  which  in  concert 
they  all  solemnly  shook  hands  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
that  existing  amity  and  good- will  which  so  well  befitted  an  en- 
trance into  a  more  formal  treaty  of  co-operation,  and  destined  to 
last  for  weeks,  during  which  the  poor  sufferer  lay  possessed  and 
tormented  by  the  seven  devils  of  delirium,  and  again  for  a  further 
stage  of  extreme  prostration,  when  such  was  the  irritable  state  of 
the  brain,  that  only  in  that  desolate  region  and  in  those  carefully 
prepared  rooms  could  the  absolute  and  all-essential  silence  have 
possibly  been  obtained.  At  last,  however,  their  long  probation 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  good  news  came : 

"  Quite  well,  and  likely  to  remain  so." 

'*  Thank  God  1 "  exclaimed  Graham  fervently,  as  he  sank  back 
all  white  and  trembling  to  his  chair. 

"  What  is  still  better,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
disease  is  wearing  itself  out.  I  have  only  just  heard  of  your 
relations,  and  my  firm  opinion  is — "  here  the  old  man  waxed 
both  deliberate  and  emphatic  as  became  the  momentous  nature 
of  his  dictum — "  if  only  she  could  rid  herself  of  her  unreasoning 
dread  of  consequences,  that  once  happily  married — " 

Graham  looked  his  surprise. 

" — She  would  very  possibly  have  no  return.  There  is  no 
heredity  to  fear;  but  of  course,  some  little  risk  there  must  always 
be " 

**  Which  I  will  undertake  only  too  gladly,"  Graham  interposed. 

^YeS|  my  dear  sir;  but  will  she?  She  has  conscientious 
scruples,  which  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  overcome.  Perhaps 
our  united  eflforts  may  have  the  desired  efTect  Mind  you,"  he 
said  solemnly,  *^  yours  may  be  the  risk,  but  mine  is  the  respon« 
dibiltty.    If  you  accept  the  one  I  shall  have  to  take  the  other." 
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•'And  you  say?*' 
-    "  Bless  you,  my  children  ! " 

And  blessed  they  were.  Not  even  Marion*s  dread  for  herself^ 
and  still  more  for  Graham — supposing  the  worst  to  happen — 
could  stand  out  long  in  the  face  of  such  a  weight  of  argument; 
backed  up  as  it  was  by  Graham's  more  passionate  pleadings  that 
she  would  consent  to  make  him  happy  then  and  lekve  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself. 


.  i    *  • '   • 


\.'. 
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By  A.  PERRIN. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SIR  GERALD. 

'^  A  love  that  took  an  early  root 
And  had  an  early  doom.*' — Hervey. 

At  last,  to  my  joy,  the  eighteenth  of  December  arrived,  which 
was  the  date  fixed  for  our  return  to  the  station. 

We  were  to  make  an  afternoon  march,  and  as  I  got  into  the 
yraggonette,  I  found  myself  quite  looking  forward  to  seeing  our 
large  ugly  house  again. 

I  wondered  who  would  be  in  the  station ;  probably  everybody, 
as  it  was  so  near  Christmas,  and  whether  Mr.  Daintry's  brother 
had  arrived,  and  what  he  was  like. 

"We  shall  be  passing  the  Herrings'  house,"  said  Andrew, 
interrupting  my  speculations.  "We  might  as  well  go  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  them.    What  do  you  say?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied.  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  much- 
talked-of  Chatty,  and  to  hear  all  the  news  of  the  last  six  weeks, 
which  Mrs.  Herring  would  be  sure  to  have  at  her  fingers'-ends. 

So  we  turned  in  at  the  Herrings'  gate  instead  of  going  on  to 
our  own  house. 

We  found  Mrs.  Herring  seated  in  state  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  a  tea-table  in  front  of  her,  laden  with  delicacies  of  her 
own  manufacture.  Sponge-cakes,  shaped  like  star-fish,  and 
stuffed  with  sultana  raisins,  brown  and  white  toffee,  pink  balls, 
made  of  cocoa-nut,  and,  towering  over  them  all,  the  best  silver 
tea-pot  shone  resplendent 

This  feast  was  certainly  not  prepared  in  our  honour,  as  we  had 
come  in  unexpectedly  ;  therefore,  who  could  be  coming  to  tea 
with  Mrs. .  Herring  ? 

She  received  ,us  very  grandly,  with  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
descension in  her  manner,  even  towards  Andrew. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you  back,"  she  said,  shaking  hands  with  me/ 
and  addressing  my  husband.    "  You  must  stay  in  the  station  a' 

longtime,  after  so  many  weeks  in  camp."   
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"  Has  your  daughter  arrived  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  responded  Mrs.  Herring  graciously.  "  She  has 
been  with  us  well  over  a  month  now,  but  it  has  been  very  dull 
for  her  Until  lately.  There  was  no  one  in  the  station  at  all  at 
first  but  ourselves,  not  even  Mrs.  Argles,  but  of  course  if  she  had 
been,  I  could  not  have  allowed  Chatty  to  become  friendly  with 
her.    Don't  you  think  I  am  right,  Mr.  Boscawen  ?  " 

"  Most  distinctly,"  said  Andrew,  with  emphasis ;  "  a  most 
detestable  woman,  in  my  opinion." 

''  She  is  still  out  in  camp,  for  a  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Herring. 
"  Let  me  give  you  some  tea,  my  daughter  will  be  here  in  a 
minute;  she  is  changing  her  dress,  as  we  are  expecting  Mr. 
Daintry  to  tea,  and  his  brother  Sir  Gerald." 

She  came  out  with  this  announcement  as  carelessly  as  she  could, 
but  at  the  same  time  eyed  me  narrowly  to  see  how  I  took  the 
pews.  My  heart  gave  a  bound.  What  luck !  We  had  just  returned 
in  time  to  see  Mr.  Daintry's  disagreeable  brother,  but  I  maintained 
a  rigid  silence,  much  to  Mrs.  Herring's  disappointment,  who  had 
evidently  expected  me  to  be  eagerly  curious  on  the  subject 

Of  course,  Andrew  spoilt  my  effort  to  annoy  Mrs.  Herring,  by 
inquiring  when  he  had  arrived,  and  what  he  was  like,  but  I  was 
not  sorry,  as  I  was  burning  to  ask  questions  myself. 

**  He  came  last  week,"  she  replied,  "  only  intending  to  pay  his 
brother  a  three  days'  visit,  as  there  are  so  many  other  places 
he  wished  to  see  before  leaving  India.  But  somehow  he  has 
stayed  on,  and  seems  in  no  hurry  whatever  to  go  away." 

Mrs.  Herring  flourished  the  tea-pot  with  a  great  assumption  of 
indifference. 

"  We  all  like  Sir  Gerald  immensely ^^  she  went  on,  "  and  of 
course  it  is  nice  for  him  coming  across  any  one  who  knows  so 
much  about  his  family  as  I  do.  Really  when  I  saw  him  first  he 
quite  reminded  me  of  my  sister  Eliza,  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
associate  her  in  my  mind  with  the  Daintrys  1  He  is  so  very 
unlike  his  brother ;  his  manners  are  perfect." 

At  this  moment  a  fat  rosy  lump  of  a  girl  with,  pleasant 
features  and  huge  feet,  bounced  into  the  room,  and  was  intro- 
duced proudly  by  her  mother  as  Chatty.  She  had  awkward, 
noisy  manners,  and  looked  what  she  was — ^a  second-rate  school- 
girl to  the  back-bone.  She  shook  hands  with  a  strong,  solid 
paw,  and  proceeded  to  stare  me  out  of  countenance  at  onca 
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"  Pm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  shouted,  with  an  honest,  hearty 
ring  in  her  voice;  "it's  simply  beastly  with  no  one  in  the  station  1 
I  never  thought  India  would  be  like  this  !  " 

"  Oh !  Chatty,  my  pet,  you  can't  complain  of  the  last  week. 
I'm  sure  you've  had  plenty  to  amuse  you." 

"You  mean  the  Daintrys,  ma?  I  think  the  young  one's  a 
jolly  sort  of  boy,  but  the  other's  an  awful  stick,  he's  too  la-di-da 
for  me  /  " 

"Oh !   my  darling  Chatty !   when  we  all  know  what  he  thinks 

oiyou "  b^an  Mrs.  Herring,  driven  to  plain  speaking  by  the 

candid  remarks  of  Chatty,  which  her  mother  was  afraid  would 
spoil  the  impression  she  wished  to  convey  to  our  minds  that  Sir 
Gerald  was  in  love  with  the  vulgar  good-natured  little  girl. 

But  the  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  visitors, 
and  I  gazed  into  my  tea,  with  scarlet  cheeks,  feeling  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  shy. 

Douglas  Daintry  rushed  at  me  with  delight,  pouring  forth  a 
hundred  inquiries  as  to  how  my  foot  was,  and  whether  I  had 
enjoyed  being  in  camp ;  while  his  brother  passed  by  me  without 
turning  his  head,  and  was  pounced  upon  by  Mrs.  Herring,  who 
introduced  him  to  Andrew,  and  then  proceeded  to  supply  him 
liberally  with  tea  and  cakes. 

Without  raising  my  eyes  I  knew  he  had  sat  down  opposite  to 
me,  and  when  Mrs.  Herring  presently  introduced  us  to  each  other, 
I  looked  up  and  bowed  gravely  to  the  handsomest  man  I  had 
ever  seen  in  my  life. 

I  could  not  have  told  the  exact  colour  of  his  eyes  and  hair, 
nor  the  shape  of  his  nose  and  chin ;  I  only  saw  clear-cut,  aristo- 
cratic features,  a  well  set-on  head,  and  a  pair  of  fine  broad 
shoulders ;  his  tweed  suit  fitted  him  to  perfection,  and  his  manner 
was  so  easy  and  assured,  I  had  never  seen  anybody  in  my  life 
like  this  man,  and  I  gazed  with  feelings  of  envy  and  mortification 
from  his  face  to  that  of  my  husband,  who  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  with  his  head  poked  forward,  greedily  disposing  of 
chocolate  toiTee,  and  noisily  gulping  down  his  tea.  » 

Why  had  fate  thrown  him  in  my  path,  instead  of  such  another 
as  Sir  Gerald  ?  How  proud  I  should  have  felt  of  such  a  man, 
and  how  I  could  have  loved  him  ! 

I  b^an  to  wish  I  Kad  not  just  come  off  a  long  dusty  drive, 
and  that  I  had  worn  anything  but  my  sun  hat,  which  was  much 
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too  lai^  for  me  and  very  unbecoming.  I  longed  to  take  it  off, 
but  was  afraid  Andrew  might  make  some  remark,  and  cause  me 
to  feel  more  conscious  than  I  already  did. 

Douglas  Daintry  Icept  up  an  incessant  chatter,  he  would  speak 
to  no  one  but  myself/  declaring  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  me 
again,  and  had  any  amount  to  tell  me.  The  others  had  started 
a  conversation  of  their  own,  and  as  we  were  the  only  two  seated 
on  thejsofa  we  were  able  to  talk  without  being  overheard. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  he  inquired,  referring  to  his 
brother. 

"  I  think  he's  lovely,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh !  Good  Lord ! "  ejaculated  Douglas.  "  This  won't  do  at 
all ;  you  really  mustn't  let  him  kno>^,  or  he'll  stay  here  all  the 
cold  weather !  as  it  is,  I  can't  get  him  to  say  when  he  means  to 

go." 

"  Perhaps  he's  fallen  in  love  with  the  beauteous  Chatty,"  I 

suggested. 

<*  Do  you  know,  it's  awfully  funny,  but  he  really  seems  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  Herrings !  I  can't  make  it  out,  he's  generally 
so  particular;  but  he's  such  a  beast,  you  never  know  what  he's  up 
to." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Daintry,"  I  said, "  I'm  sure  you  are  wrong  about  3rour 
brother.     He  doesn't  look  capable  of  doing  anybody  a  bad  turn." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  don't  know  him  1 " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,"  1  said  sharply. 

"  All  right,  I  promise  not  to  do  it  again  ;  I  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  All  the  same,  I  shall  never  get  on  with  Gerald  ;  we  have 
about  fifty  rows  a  day,  and  I  can't  imagine  why  he  stays  on, 
unless  be  really  does  mean  to  marry  that  little  housemaid  creature." 

"  Oh,  he  surely  can't ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  he's  much  too  good  for 
her  I" 

"  I  don't  know,  she  isn't  a  bad  little  sort.  He  might  marry  fifty 
thousand  Chattys  if  he'd  only  go  away  and  leave  me  in  peace." 
.  Every  now  and  then  I  stole  a  glance  at  Sir  Gerald  during  this 
conversation,  but  he  was  apparently  deeply  interested  in  a  long- 
winded  account  of  the  district  which  my  husband  was  giving  him, 
who  was  delighted  to  get  hold  of  some  one  who  knew  nothing  of 
India  and  could  not  contradict  his  pet  theories. 

I  felt  rather  injured  and  piqued  that  Sir  Gerald  had  not  once 
addnessed  me  or  looked  in  my  direction  since  our  introduction 
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and  to  show  him  that  I  was  as  oblivious  of  his  presence  as  he 
seemed  to  be  of  mine,  I  pretended  to  be  a  good  deal  more  inter- 
ested in  Douglas'  remarks  than  I  really  was,  and  allowed  him  to 
sit  much  closer  to  me  than  I  ought  to  have  done. 

Presently  I  found  Andrew's  twinkling  eyes  fixed  on  me ;  he 
had  devoured  a  plateful  of  eatables  and  drutik  innumerable  cups 
of  tea,  and  as  Sir  Gerald  had  succumbed  to  Mrs.  Herring's  efforts 
to  make  him  look  over  a  book  of  photographs  with  Chatty,  my 
husband  now  had  leisure  to  observe  my  doings. 

"  By  the  bye,"  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Daintry,  "  did  you  ever  get 
those  things  you  bought  from  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  thanks,  but  I've  been  waiting  to  pay  your  husband 
till  we  were  both  in  the  station  ;  I  hope  he  hasn't  been  feeling  very 
anxious  about  it" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  at  the  corner^  of  his  mouth, 
which  caused  me  to  snub  him  unmercifully,  as  I  objected  to 
Andrew  being  laughed  at  by  any  one  but  myself. 

"  Josie,  my  dear,  I  think  we  must  be  going,"  called  out  Andrew, 
rising,  and  looking  at  his  Waterbury  watch ;  '^  the  evenings  get  so 
dark  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Herring,  "  hardly  time  for  a  game  of  tennis 
even.  We've  started  a  court  in  front  of  the  house  since  Chatty 
arrived ;  can  you  come  over  for  a  game  to-morrow,  Sir  Gerald  ? 
You  had  such  good  ones  yesterday." 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Boscawen ! "  shouted  Chatty,  with]her  mouth  full  of 
sweets,  "  won't  3rou  come  over  too  ?  Do^  and  wouldn't  you  come 
early,  and  spend  the  whole  afternoon  with  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Herring  unwillingly  joined  in  the  invitation,  which  I  ac- 
cepted, feeling  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  even  Chatty  to  talk  to, 
after  the  amount  of  my  own  and  Andrew's  society  which  I  had 
lately  endured. 

Besides  which.  Sir  Gerald  had  said  he  would  come  for  tennis, 
and  I  longed  to  have  another  good  look  at  him. 

"  If  you're  going  to  walk,"  said  Mr.  Daintry,  as  we  were  bid- 
ding our  hostess  good-night,  "  I'll  go  with  you.  Are  you  coming, 
Gerald?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  « I  think  I  will." 

And  for  the  first  time  he  looked  straight  into  my  face,  while  I 
crimsoned  ^nd  turned  away.  I  was  furious  with  myself;  why 
should  he  make  me  feel  so  shy  and  uncomfortable  ? 
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''  Wait  one  moment,  Mr.  Boscawen,  Cfaaitty  and  I  ndll  come  too ;. 
we  should  like  a  stroll/'  called  out  Mrs.  Herring,  determined  not: 
to  lose  sight  of  her  quarry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all 
walking  down  the  road  together,  Andrew  having  sent  the  wag- 
gonette home. 

Mr.  Daintry  attached  himself  to  me,  and  implored  me  to  walk 
a  little  way  behind.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  ball,"  he  said^ 
as  a  sort  of  bribe  for  me  to  let  the  others  get  on  ahead. 

"What  ball?  I  should  think  such  a  thing  had  never  beea 
heard  of  in  Kuttahpore." 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  big  ball  at  Patwa  the  b^inning  of  next 
month,  given  by  the  civilians,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  to 
come." 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  my  husband  will  never  go,  and  1 
haven't  got  an  invitation,  to  begin  with." 

"Oh !  that's  all  right.  They're  not  out  yet ;  you'll  get  one.- 
But  the  question  is,  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  Andrew  would  never  hear  of  it." 

"  Oh,  dear  1 "  groaned  Mr.  Daintry,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  i 
shan't  go  if  you  don't ! "  t 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  I  remarked. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  first-rate  ball,"  he  went  on.  **  There  will  be 
over  three  hundred  people  at  it,  and  Putwa's  only  four  hours  by 
rail  from  here,  and  the  drive  to  the  railway  station's  nothing. 
You  could  get  into  Putwa  the  evening  of  the  ball  and  come  back 
the  next  day." 

"  There's  no  chance  of  my  going,  I'm  afraid,"  I  replied  ;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  regale  me  with  accounts  of  Mrs.  Herring^s 
efforts  to  entrap  his  brother  into  matrimony  with  her  daughter, 
until  we  reached  the  house. 

I  went  up  quickly  to  Andrew's  side  and  whispered  : 

"  Shall  I  ask  them  in  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  snapped,  and  promptly  said  good-night  to 
everybody  under  the  porch. 

"  The  idea  of  your  wanting  to  ask  a  pack  of  people  into  the 
house  this  time  in  the  evening,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
dining-room.  "  I  know  perfectly  well  what  that  kind  of  thing 
means :  unlimited  whiskies  and  sodas  all  round  ;  and  if  you  do  it 
once,  you're  expected  to  do  it  every  evening.  Why,  we  should 
have  the  whole  station  living  in  the  garden  1 " 
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"^  But  Mrs.  Herring  had  given  us  tea,  Andrew,  and  has  asked 
me  to  go  there  to-morrow.'* 

•*  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  invariably  make  a  point  of  ai^uing  everything  with  me, 
Josephine.  What  was  that  young  Daintry  talking  to  you  about  ? 
You  made  yourself  quite  conspicuous  with  him," 

"  We  were  talking  about  the  things  he  bought  from  us  and 
hasn't  paid  for  yet,"  I  replied  calmly,  knowing  that  this  would 
turn  Andrew's  attention  from  my  own  to  Mr.  Daintry's  iniquities. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  told  him  that  1  expect  to  be  paid  at  once^ 

"Yes.  He  is  going  to  send  you  the  money  to-morrow,  I 
believe.    What  do  you  think  of  h^s  brother  ?  " 

"A  very  nice  fellow,"  said  Andrew,  "very  different  to  that 
young  puppy;  shouldn't  know  they  were  brothers.  We'll  ask 
him  to  dinner  before  he  goes." 

"But  oughtn't  we  to  give  the  Christmas  dinner  to  the  whole 
station,  Andrew  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Of  course  I  should  if  I  were  here,"  he  replied ;  "  but  as  matters 
now  stand  it's  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
out  into  the  district  for  the  24th  and  25th  to  see  something  very 
imjxjrtant,  and  you  certainly  can't  give  the  dinner  by  yourself." 

"  It's  very  unfortunate  your^being  obliged  to  go  on  those  par- 
ticular dates !  "  I  remarked  sarcastically. 

"Yes,"  said  Andrew  with  complaisance,  "it  is;  veiy  unforr 
tunate  1 " 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

VEXATION. 

« 

"  Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow ; 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acoras  grow." — Everett 

The  following  morning  the  post  arrived  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
and  as  I  was  standing  alone  in  the  verandah  it  was  given  to  me 
instead  of  to  Andrew. 

There  was  the  paper,  which  I  laid  aside,  and  a  large  square 
envelope  addressed  to  me,  which  I  opened  at  once,  and  drew  out 
an  invitation  to  the  ball  at  Patwa  on  the  seventh  of  January. 
Oh  I  haw  I  longed  to  go.  I  had  never  been  to  a  ball  in  my  life, 
thoi^h  of  course  I  could  dance  after  a  fashion,  having  learnt  at 
Miss  Stogden's.    But  there  seemed  little  or  no  prospect  of  my 
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Ibngings  being  fulfilled,  as  I  knew  Andrew  meant  to  go  back 
into  camp  on  the  second  of  the  month,  and  when  he  once  got 
away  from  Kuttahpore  nothing  would  induce  him  to  come  back 
till  it  was  too  hot  to  stand  living  in  tents. 
'  However,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  venture  an  appeal 
Perhaps  he  would  take  into  consideration  how  lonely  it  had  been 
for  me  in  camp,  and  how  little  I  had  complained,  and  perhaps  if 
I  spoke  out  to  him  he  might  see  matters  from  my  point  of  view 
for  once  and  allow  me  to  go.  There  was  just  a  chance,  and  at 
any  rate  I  would  make  a  struggle. 

So,  taking  the  unopened  paper  and  my  letter  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  early  tea  was  ready,  I  waited  with  a  beating  heart 
for  Andrew  to  come  out  of  his  office,  where  he  was  finishing  a 
report 

Presently  he  entered  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 
'   ^'  Read  that,  Andrew,''  I  said,  handing  him  the  envelope. 

He  took  it  from  me,  and  after  glancing  at  its  contents,  care* 
kssly  laid  it  dowii  by  his  plate. 

<  ^'Josie,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would  remember  not  to  fill  nqr 
cup  so  full.    I've  tokl  you  over  and  over  again." 

^  I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  ''  The  xnilk  came  out  of  the  jug  quicker 
than  I  expected." 

There  was  a  pause  while  Andrew  opened  the  paper  and  dis* 
appeared  behind  it 

I  fidgeted  with  the  cups  and  saucers.  I  was  much  tod  nervous 
to  eat  anything. 

"  Andrew,"  I  said,  giving  a  little  cough. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ?  " 

He  peered  round  the  paper  at  me,  and  I  rushed  headlong  into 
the  question  I  had  been  preparing. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  about  that  invitation  ?  " 

"  Answer  it,  of  course,"  said  Andrew,  rettiming  to  bis  paper. 
•    "  Shall  I  accept  ?  " 

"  Accept  ?  "  cried  Andrew.    "  Of  course  not" 
'    "  Why  ?  "  I  asked,  nerving  myself  with  a  gulp  of  hot  tea. 

"  Why  ?  "  repeated  Andrew  in  a  tone  of  astonishment  "  You 
surely  don't  dream  of  wishing  to  go  ?  " 

.  *■  Yes,  Andrew,  I  should  like  to  go  very  much  indeed.  Won't 
you  let  me,  just  thiis  once  ?  I've  been  out  so  very  little,  and  I 
really  think  I  deserve  it" 
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'^  May  I  ask  why  you  consider  you  desei^e  it  ?  "  said  Andrfew 
argumentatively. 

"  It  was  very  dull  in  camp." 

"  Now  please  understand  once  for  all,  Josephine,  that  I  did  not 
marry  you  so  that  you  might  gad  about  and  amuse  yourself  at 
my  expense.  I  wished  for  the  companionship  of  a  quiet,  healthy 
girl,  who  would  be  modest  and  sensible  and  fall  in  with  my  views 
entirely.  You  seemed  to  answer  that  description  when  I  first 
met  you,  so  I  made  you  a  proposal  of  marriage.  And  I  am  not 
above  owning  that  I  may  have  been  too  precipitate." 

"  At  any  rate,"  I  cried,  losing  my  temper,  **  you  might  have 
shown  yourself  in  your  true  colours  before  you  allowed  me  to 
accept  you." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Andrew  in  astonishment. 

''  I  mean  that  if  I  had  known  how  cold  and  selfish  you  were, 
and  that  you  intended  to  deny  me  every  pleasure  in  life,  I  never 
would  have  married  you.  I  thought  you  really  cared  for  me 
and  would  make  me  happy.*' 

My  rage  began  to  evaporate  in  tears,  and  I  sat  sobbing  in 
front  of  Andrew,  who  had  gone  on  with  his  toast  and  tea  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  Josephine?  " 
he  asked  irritably.  "  1  am  sure  you  can't  be  well,  for  nobody  in 
their  usual  state  of  health  would  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
themselves.  I  think  you  had  better  take  a  couple  of  my  liver  pills." 
.  A  torrent  of  angry  words  rushed  to  my  lips,  but  I  managed  to 
restrain  it  with  a  mighty  effort. 

"  Then  you  have  quite  decided  that  you  will  not  let  me  go  to 
the  ball  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  muffled  voice,  through  my  handkerchief. 

'*  It's  not  a  case  of  decision  at  all,"  said  Andrew,  rising  from 
the  table,  "  as  I  never  entertained  the  idea  for  a  moment  One 
would  imagine  you  were  a  child,  to  be  hankering  after  such  non- 
sense. I  have  told  you  what  I  think,  and  also  my  notion '  of 
wifely  conduct,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  carry  it  out,  the  sooner 
you  go  back  to  your  aunt  the  better." 

This  threat  effectually  silenced  me,  for  I  knew  that  if  I  was 
returned  to  Aunt  Addie  in  disgrace,  with  just  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance to  pay  for  my  board,  my  reception  would  be  anything  but 
a  hearty  one,  and  it  would,  undoubtedly  be  a  case  of ''  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire."  I 
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So  Andrew  left  the  dining-room  triumphant,  and  I  retired  to 
rage  comfortably  by  myself  in  my  bedroom*  Oh  1  how  I  hated 
Andrew,  with  his  mean,  narrow  mind  and  utter  lack  of  human 
sympathy.  I  wished  I  was  dead,  but  then  altered  my  mind  and 
wished  he  was  dead  instead,  and  altogether  worked  myself  up 
into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  anger  and  disappointment 

I  was  very  glad  when  breakfast,  which  was  despatched  in 
silence,  was  over.  Like  most  people  living  in  the  plains  of  India, 
we  had  a  late  breakfast,  which  did  duty  for  luncheon  as  well,  so 
that  when  we  had  finished  I  started  off  for  the  Herrings'  house, 
deriving  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  from  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  left  all  my  housekeeping  duties  undone,  and  had  not  even 
told  Andrew  I  was  starting,  which  would  make  him  most  indig- 
nant.    I  was  received  by  Chatty  with  open  arms. 

"I've  been  longing  for  you  to  come,"  she  cried,  putting  her  arm 
round  my  waist.  "I've  quite  fallen  in  love  with  you,  Mrs. 
Boscawen.  We  must  he  great  friends.  Come  and  see  my  clothes. 
Ma's  always  buried  in  store-rooms  till  the  afternoon,  so  she  won't 
disturb  us." 

I  was  forthwith  dragged  into  Chatty's  bedroom,  which  was 
lined  with  new  tin  boxes  covered  with  green  and  red  labels,  relics 
of  her  voyage  out. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Boscawen,"  she  b^an,  as  she  unlocked 
one  of  the  boxes,  "  you  remind  me  awfully  of  my  dearest  friend 
at  school — Lucy  Boggs  her  name  was.  You're  the  living  image 
of  her.  She  was  so  sweet.  You  know  we  write  budgets  to  each 
other  every  mail.    Look,  that's  her  photo." 

I  failed  to  trace  any  resemblance  between  myself  and  Miss 
Boggs,  but  admired  her  as  much  as  I  was  evidently  expected  to 
do,  and  was  then  mysteriously  shown  a  picture  of  that  young 
lady's  brother — a  youth  with  oily  locks  parted  on  one  side,  and 
a  self-satisfied  smile  on  his  broad  and,  I  was  sure,  spotty  face. 

"  I'm  sort  of  engaged  to  Vincent  Boggs,"  announced  Chatty ; 
"  that  is,  I  told  him  he'd  do  very  well  unless  I  met  somebody  I 
liked  better.  His  pa's  a  very  rich  banker,  but  all  the  same,  I 
don't*  mean  to  bind  myself  down  to  the  first  person  that  asks  me." 

Chatty  tossed  her  head  defiantly,  but  put  the  photograph  back 
into  the  case  with  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness. 

"What  does  your  mother  say  about  it?"  I  asked  with 
interest 
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'*  Oh,  ma  ?  She's  simply  wild  for  me  to  many  the  baronet 
chap,"  replied  Chatty  cheerfully  ;  '*  but  IVe  told  her  hundreds  of 
times  that  she's  wasting  her  time  and  her  money  over  him.  He's 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught,  and  even  if  he  wasn't,  I  wouldn't 
have  him  ;  he's  too  conceited  and  stuck  up." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  he  seems  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Lor',  no,"  said  Chatty,  dragging  some  dresses  out  of  a  box, 
"certainly  not  If  he's  in  love  with  anybody  it  must  be  with 
ma,  for  he's  always  jabbering  to  her.  I  think  they  talk  a  good 
deal  about  you^^ 

"  About  w^  / "  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment  "  How  about 
me?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  quite  remember.  You  know  ma  always  abuses 
everybody." 

"  Then  she  wasn't  speaking  well  of  me  ?  Chatty,  do  try  and 
recollect.    Of  course  I  won't  say  you  told  me." 

"  Well,  one  day,  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  room,  1  heard 
her  tell  him  you  were  a  thorough  bad  lot,  and  then  something 
about  his  brother  ;  at  least,  I  think  it  was  you  she  was  speaking 
of,  or  it  may  have  been  Mrs.  Argles.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was  Mrs. 
Argles.  Oh,  bother !  I  can't  remember,  and  it  doesn't  matter  a 
scrap  who  it  was.  I  say,  how  do  you  like  this  pink  evening 
dress  ?  " 

"  It's  very  pretty,"  I  said  vacantly,  for  I  was  wondering  whether 
it  could  have  been  myself  that  Chatty  had  heard  her  mother 
referring  to,  and  if  so,  how  I  could  manage  to  undeceive  Sir 
Gerald  as  to  such  a  statement.  That  must  have  been  why  he 
so  persistently  ignored  my  presence  in  the  room  the  night 
before. 

I  felt  my  cheeks  tingling  with  vexation  and  shame,  and  longed 
to  be  able  to  shake  Mrs.  Herring.  Perhaps  this  was  her  revenge 
for  my  having  defied  her  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  anybody  would  carry  their  resentment  so 
far  as  all  that  Probably  it  was  Mrs.  Argles.  Chatty  seemed  very 
uncertain,  and  in  that  case  I  need  not  trouble  my  head  about 
the  matter  beyond  contradicting  the  assertion  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  I  mean  to  keep  this  frock  for  the  ball,"  said  Chatty,  holding 
it  up  admiringly.    "  I  suppose  you  got  your  invitation  this 
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morning.  I  made  ma  accept'  I  tohd'  her  I'd  refuse  Sir  Gerald 
when  he  proposed,  if  she  didn't:  promise  to  take  me  into  Putwa 
for  the  bail." 

Chatty  chuckled  with  satisfaction  over  thb  isuccessful  ruse. 

"  You're  very  lucky  to  be  going,"  I  sighed.  *'  I  wish  1  was. 
My  husband  doesn't  care  about  it,  and  we  shall  be  away  in 
camp." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Chatty,  '*'  I  am  disappointed !  I  made 
sure  3rou'd  be  going.  Couldn't  yoM  come  with  us  if  Mr.  Boscawen 
won't  go  ?  " 

**  I'm  afraid  not,"  I  said  despondently — then  a  bright  idea 
struck  me — ^^  unless  your  mother  would  ask  him  if  she  might 
take  me.  You  know  how  much  he  likes  her  ;  and  then  perhaps 
he'd  agree." 

**  Of  course  she  shall  ask  him.  I  quite  understand,  and  you 
see,  I'll  manage  it  somehow,"  said  Chatty,  with  a  wink.  "  What 
a  time  we'll  have !  I  only  wish  I  had  more  clothes.  Ma  \('as  so 
stingy  about  my  rig-out,  but  then  she  never  had  any  taste  in 
dress.  She's  quite  happy  in  that  old  piqu^,  with  pa's  hat  and  a 
pair  of  alpaca  boots  on." 

Chatty  went  into  fits  of  laughter  over  this  description,  in  which 
I  could  not  help  joining;  and  we  spent  the  time  amicably 
together  in  her  bedroom  .until  Mr.  Daintry  and  Sir  Gerald 
arrived  for  tennis. 

Tea  was  spread  under  a  large  peepul  tree  which  overshadowed 
the  tennis-court,  and  Mrs.  Herring  presided  over  the  table 
arrayed  in  a  black  cashmere  garment  with  jet  beads  dangling 
from  it  in  various  places  where  one  least  expected  to  find  them, 
and  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Herring's  hat,  which  was  usually  sunk  on 
to  her  head,  was  an  old  white  felt  bound  with  black  ribbon. 

**  For  goodness'  sake  look  at  ma,"  whispered  Chatty  to  me 
while  Sir  Gerald  was  making  himself  agreeable  to  her  mother. 
''  How  thankful  I  am  she  didn't  come  home  to  fetch  me.  Lucy 
Bog^s  would  never  have  spoken  to  me  again." 

Sir  Gerald  looked  nicer  than  ever  in  his  tennis  clothes.  His 
.well-made  flannels  were  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  him, 
which  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  those  convenient  and 
comfortable  garments. 

His  straw  hat  tilted  to  the  back  of  his  head  made  a  most 
becoming  backgrouodto.his  p)ear-cut  features  and  blue  eyesi    I 
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could  not  help  glancing  at  him  with  admiration,  but  he  never 
looked  at,  or  spoke  to  me,  beyond  a  cold  recognition  when  he 
first  arrived,  and  I  turned  to  his  brother  in  mute  resentment. 

"-A^iwe;,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Herring,  "have  you  all  done  tea? 
Because  you  might  begin  a  game.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  know  you 
are  not  a  tennis  player,  but  perhaps  you  will  make  a  fourth  till 
my  husband  comes." 

"  How  shall  we  play  ?  "  said  Chatty.  "  Mr.  Daintry,  shall  you 
and  I  try  them  ?  " 

"  OJb,  no,"  hastily  interposed  Mrs.  Herring,  "  that  would  never 
do.  Chatty  is  much  too  good  a  player  for  that  arrangement. 
You  would  be  beaten,  Sir  Gerald,  with  Mrs.  Boscawen  as  your 
partner." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  the  stronger  of  the  two  ladies," 
said  Sir  Gerald.  "  I'm  no  good  at  all.  Tve  played  more  tennis 
in  the  last  three  days  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  before." 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  to  beat  that  old  woman  for  rudeness," 
said  Mr.  Daintry  in  a  low  voice  as  we  took  our  places ;  "  fancy 
telling  you  only  to  play  till  the  doctor  came  1  Did  you  see  the 
spread  she'd  got?  Those  cakes  and  sweets  have  been  going 
ever  since  Gerald  came.  How  it  must  go  to  her  heart  to  see 
them  eaten." 

"  Play ! "  yelled  Chatty,  sending  a  ball  over  the  net,  at  which  I 
rushed  frantically,  and  found  myself  hitting  wildly  in  the  air 
while  the  ball  bounced  quietly  behind  me. 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  rest  of  my  play  until  Dr.  Herring 
put  in  an  appearance,  when  I  retired,  amidst  much  chaiT  from 
Chatty  and  Douglas  Daintry,  to  a  seat  beside  Mrs.  Herring  under 
the  tree,  while  her  husband  took  my  place. 

"  You're  quite  right  not  to  go  on  playing,  my  dear,"  said  my 
hostess  consolingly.  "  The  game  doesn't  suit  your  style.  You 
want  a  figure  like  Chatty's  to  look  well  in  a  tennis  court." 

Mrs.  Herring  sat  and  watched  the  game  with  smiling  com^ 
plaisance,  loudly  applauding  each  stroke  her  daughter  made, 
and  following  her  every  movement  with  her  piercing  little  black 
eyes,  which  always  reminded  me  of  full  stops  in  a  copy-book. 

When  it  became  too  dark  to  play  any  more,  we  all  gathered 
round  the  tea  table  again.  I  [rather  expected  that  Sir  Gerald 
would  come  and  speak  to  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  say  some- 
thing about  calling,  but  he  made  his  way  to-  Chatty's  side  iwith- 
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out  taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  and  Mr.  Daintry  came  up  to 
me  as  usual. 

"  Fm  going  to  eat  all  I  can,"  he  whispsred.  "  I  shall  ruin  my 
digestion,  but  I  shall  be  recompensed  by  knowing  how  I've  riled 
the  old  lady." 

And  he  proceeded  to  demolish  everything  within  reach,  while 
Mrs.  Herring  watched  things,  she  had  meant  to  keep  for  the  next 
day,  disappear  down  his  throat  with  irritating  rapidity. 

"  Tennis  has  made  you  hungry,"  she  remarked  pointedly. 

"Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Herring.  Tm  not  at  all  hungry  really,  but  your 
good  things  are  so  tempting  I  can't  resist  them.  May  I  have 
some  more  of  that  cake,  and  another  glass  of  liqueur  ?  " 

"  Fm  afraid  you'll  spoil  your  dinner,"  continued  Mrs.  Herring 
in  despair. 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mr.  Daintry. cheerfully ;  "it 
isn't  as  if  one  got  the  chance  of  a  feast  like  this  every  day.  I 
never  saw  such  teas  as  youVe  been  giving  us  lately." 

Mrs.  Herring  glared  in  speechless  anger  at  this  thrust,  and 
ruthlessly  called  a  servant  to  take  away  the  tea  table,  which  was 
the  only  plan  she  could  devise  for  putting  a  stop  to  Mr.  Daintry's 
ravages. 

She  then  suggested  an  adjournment  of  the  party  to  the  club 
to  read  the  English  papers,  and  as  the  road  lay  towards  our  house, 
I  was  able  to  accompany  them  part  of  the  way. 

I  dared  not  go  to  the  club,  as  Andrew  had  had  quite  enough 
to  make  him  angry  for  one  day. 

Dr.*  Herring  had  gone  back  to  the  house,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  started  off  with  Sir  Gerald  between  them,  while  I 
brought  up  the  rear  with  Douglas  Daintry,  who  declared  he  had 
eaten  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  move. 

"  I  shall  be  very  ill,"  he  confided  to  me  ;  "but  it  was  worth  it. 
How  furious  she  was !  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  suppressed 
laughter." 

*  I  think  youVe  a  very  rude,  greedy  boy,"  I  said  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  stagger  about  holding  his  sides,  as  if  it  was  the  greatest 
effort  to  him  to  walk,  and  finally  sat  down  altogether  on  the  road- 
side. 

"  YouVe  perfectly  mad,"    I  exclaimed.      "  What  would  the 
others  think  if  they  saw.  you  ?   .  Z?i?  get  up  and  behave  properly  * 
.    "  I  can't  get  up  unless  you  give  me  your  hands  to  help  me,** 
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*'•  Well,  here  you  are,  then,"  I  said  in  desperation,  for  I  was 
afraid  Mrs.  Herring  would  make  unpleasant  remarks  if  we  lagged 
behind.     Seizing  my  hands  Mr.  Daintry  slowly  rose  to  his  feet 

''  It's  getting  dark,"  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid  to  walk  alone. 
Please  keep  hold  of  my  hand." 

*  Leave  go  at  once,"  I  cried,  struggling  to  release  my  hand. 
"  ril  never  speak  to  you  again." 

Just  at  that  moment  Sir  Gerald  Daintry  turned  round.  I 
made  a  desperate  effort  and  pulled  away  my  hand,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  he  had  seen  his  brother  holding  it,  and  what  must  he  think 
of  me? 

If  Mrs.  Herring  had  told  him  I  was  a  bad  lot,  this  must  be 
positive  proof  to  him,  and  I  almost  wept  with  anger  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

"  rU  never  forgive  you,"  I  exclaimed  furiously  as  I  quickened 
my  pace. 

"Oh,  dear!"  groaned  Douglas  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 
"  What  a  brute  I  am.  I  was  only  playing  the  ass,  Mrs.  Boscawen  ; 
I  never  meant  it  as  cheek.  What  can  I  do  to  show  you  how 
sorry  I  am  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  done,"  I  said  crossly ;  "  your  brother 
saw  it,  and  I  fancy  his  opinion  of  me  at  this  moment  must  be  any- 
thing but  a  lofty  one." 

"  Oh,  Gerald  doesn't  matter,"  said  Douglas  eagerly ;  "  and  if 
he  did  see  he'll  only  think  it's  my  fault  as  usual.  I'll  explain  it 
to  him  if  you  like." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  snapped.  "  I  don't  wish  you  to  discuss  me 
with  him  at  all.  Here's  the  gate  and  I'm  going  in,  so  you  can 
say  good-night  to  the  others  for  me." 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Boscawen,"  said  Mr.  Daintry  humbly,  and  I 
wended  my  way  to  the  house  in  a  very  bad  temper. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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flDra.  irreveli^an'0  Xeap-l^ear  BalL 

**  Charlie  won't  be  here  to-day,"  announced  Mrs.  Trevel)fan, 
entering  the  billiard-room  at  Taplow  Court  on  a  blowy  January 
afternoon.  The  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  a  dense  (og  had 
rendered  the  atmosphere  heavy  and  bitterly  cold  for  some  days. 

^  I  have  just  had  a  wire  from  him :  no  boats  can  cross  from 
Calais  in  such  a  storm." 

Her  husband  smiled. 

"  Hardly !  Why,  my  dear  child,  it's  not  weather  for  the  worst 
bred  cur  to  face  the  elements." 

**  Granted !  but,  Montie,  had  you  one  spark  of  real  manly  feel- 
ing, you  might  sympathize  with  me,  for  you  know  I  am  longing 
to  see  Charlie  also  ;  he  has  some  New  Year  /trennes  for  me  !  I 
know  one  person  who  gave  him  some  commissions  to  execute 
on  my  behalf." 

She  looked  wickedly  at  her  husband. 

"  Indeed !  Who  may  that  hazardous  person  be?"  he  laughed 
back,  while  making  a  carefully-aimed  stroke  at  his  companion's 
balL 

**  Yourself,  most  noble  signor,"  she  replied.  **  But  now,  Montie, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Surely  you  and  Philip  have  come  to  an 
end  of  that  interminable  game  of  billiards.  So  you  must  listen 
to  me.  Put  down  that  cue  like  a  dear  boy.  I  am  very  dull.  You 
were  away  all  the  morning  at  that  stupid  magisterial  meeting, 
and,  without  exception — don't  mention  it,  of  course — Philip  is  the 
dullest  person  I  ever  encountered  in  any  house.  It  is  very 
odd,  considering  he  is  my  cousin ! ! " 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  spoke  meditatively,  but  she  shot  a  mischievous 
glance  at  the  dark  face  still  bending  over  the  table,  intent  on  a 
difficult  stroke. 

Montie  Trevelyan  laughed. 

"  Very  odd,  certainly,  but  the  game  is  just  over.  I  have  knocked 
Philip  into  a  cocked  hat,  so  now  I  am  all  attention,  little  woman. 
What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  Something  respecting  the  itrennes 
which  Charlie  and  some  very  foolish  somebody  have  lavished 
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upon  yoM  ? "  and  he  put  his  arm  fondly  round  his  young  wife's 
waist. 

"  Wrong,  Montie  ;  but  it  is  something  very  particular.  Tea  is 
ready  now  in  my  boudoir;  as  a  great  favour  I  am  going  to 
receive  you  and  my  cousin  Philip  there.  It  is  so  deliclously  cosy. 
Now,  Montie,  look  grateful  for  the  honour ;  say  *  thank  you '  nicely, 
and  when  I  have  given  you  your  cup  of  the  beverage  'which 
cheers  but  does  not  inebriate' — I  wish  to  heaven,  however,  in 
Philip's  case  it  would  do  one  or  the  other — I  will  unfold  my 
wishes." 

"  All  right     Here  are  my  grateful  thanks,  dear,"  and  he  bent, 
and  kissed  his  pretty  wife  fondly ;  then  putting  his  cue  into  the 
rack  he  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  follow  her. 

"  Come  Philip,  are  you  ready  for  some  tea  or  do  you  prefer 
stronger  waters  ?    Queenie  is  waiting  for  us,"  called  Trevelyan. 

Philip  Antrobus  silently  followed  his  host  He  was  a  tall 
dark  man,  albeit  good-looking,  but  his  manner  was  cold,  reticent 
to  moroseness,  and  his  cousin  Queenie  Trevelyan  pronounced 
him  the  most  remarkably  altered  man  she  had  ever  met 

''India  has  affected  his  liver,"  suggested  her  good-natured 
husband. 

"  More  likely  his  heart ;  I  am  certain  there  is  a  she  in  the  case. 
I  mean  too  to  find  it  out  one  day,"  answered  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Now,  having  given  the  two  men  their  tea,  she  proceeded  to 
seat  herself  at  her  husband's  feet. 

"Montie!  do  you  know  what  year  this  is?"  she  asked 
demurely. 

**  Well  1  my  pet,  I  am  under  the  impression  it  is  the  year  of 
grace,  1892,"  he  replied,  as  he  stroked  the  chestnut  head  lying 
against  his  knee. 

"  Now,  my  dearest  Montie,  that  is  very  well  answered  so  far  ; 
but  I  mean,  don't  you  know  it  is — Leap  Year?  And  I  am 
going  to  give  a  Leap-year  ball." 

She  raised  herself  on  her  arm,  turning  her  beautiful  great  eyes 
on  her  husband's  face  to  see  how  he  received  the  intelligence. 

Very  quietly,  to  judge  by  his  words. 

"  Certainly,  Queenie,  if  you  wish  it ;  imfold  your  ideas.  I  have 
no  objection  ;  it  can't  endanger  my  peace,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  Oh  I  you  darling,  delightful  Montie  I     Now  you  are  a  dear 

boy.     Well,  I  mean  my  Leap-year  ball  to  be  un  grand  succes^ 

40* 
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This  IS  my  idea.  Every  lady  as  the  men  arrive  will  present 
bouquets  to  them.  Each  dancing  woman  will  wear  a  rosette  and 
a  spray  of  flowers,  the  men  she  chooses  she  will  ask  to  dance,  but 
no  man  can  ask  a  lady ;  then  each  lady  will  select  the  man  she 
likes  to  take  down  to  supper,  and  for  the  cotillon.  We  must  give 
some  nice  presents,  but,  Montie,  you  won't  mind  that^  will  you  ?  " 
coaxingly. 

"  Certainly  not,  darling,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure,"  he  answered. 

The  genuine  tone  of  devotion  in  the  man's  voice  seemed  to  fall 
on  Philip  Antrobus's  ear  with  irritating  force,  for  a  cold  ironical 
smile  pervaded  his  face. 

**  Thank  you,  Montie ;  you  really  are  a  darling.  Philip  1  don't 
you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  I  think  it's  regular  tomfoolery,  and  were  I 
Trevelyan  I  would  not  encourage  you  in  such  extravagant 
nonsense,"  answered  her  cousin  surlily. 

The  violet  eyes  opened  in  amazement.  Queenie  Trevelyan  was 
quite  unused  to  hear  such  words  used.  She  had  always  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and  petting  from  her  earliest  years,  and 
Montie  Trevelyan  was  a  perfect  husband. 

"  What  a  bear  you  are,  Philip !  Well !  you  need  not  fear  any 
good  or  dire  result  from  attending  my  Leap-year  balL  No 
woman  would  be  fool  enough  to  select  such  a  Mephistopheles 
as  you  look  even  for  a  square !  but  as  you  do  not  intend  to  be 
ornamental  you  can  at  least  be  useful.  So  to-morrow  morning 
you  shall  fill  in  all  the  invitation  cards  for  me.  I  shall  make  out 
the  list  before  dinner.  You  are  a  very  altered  person,  Philip ; 
therefore  I  feel  certain — I  wish  to  be  charitable  towards  you,  not- 
withstanding your  lamentable  lack  of  fascination — you  have  been 
crossed  in  love !  Nay,  don't  attempt  to  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment," as  Antrobus  tried  to  speak.  "  No  man  could  be  such  a 
bear  as  you  are  even  to  his  own  cousin,  were  he  not  feeling  much 
riled  on  account  of  a  certain  she  in  his  own  case." 

Queenie  Trevelyan  heard  her  husband's  low  laugh,  but  at  this 
moment  a  servant  entered  with  letters  and  papers,  and  Major 
Antrobus  seized  the  opportunity  of  beating  a  retreat  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  he  would  at  least  be  safe  for  a  time  from 
the  relentless  chaff  of  his  lovely  hostess. 

"  Thoroughly  routed ! "  laughed  Trevelyan,  as  the  door  closed 
on  his  guest.   "  What  a  funny  fellow  he  is ! " 
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'  ^  He  has  grown  the  most  disag^reeable  man  I  know/'  replied 
his  wife.  ''  I  am  confident  that  he  has  been  snubbed  by  a  woman : 
hence  his  surpassing  amiability !  But  I  foresee  he  will  yet  meet 
with  retribution.  Were  you  like  Philip  for  even  one  five  minutes, 
Mbntie,  I  should  certainly  kill  you,  so  beware ! " 
-   She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

*    ''By  a  hanging  process  like  this,  then   I   won't  object/'  he 
answered. 

"  Now,  Montie,  you  are  incorrigible ;  but  darling,  I  may  really 
have  my  Leap-year  ball  ?  " 

**  Of  course ;  or  anything  else  you  like.  Now  I  must  read  my 
letters,  and  surely,  Queenie,  you  are  dying  to  look  at  yours," 
laughed  her  husband. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  week  later  a  large  house-party  had  assembled  at  Taplow 
Court 

Charlie' Fitzgerald  mth  his  various  itrennes  had  safely  reached 
his  sister's  home,  and  immediately  became  the  promoter  of  all  futi 
and  frolic. 

To  Queenie's  idea  of  a  Leap-year  ball  he  accorded  unqualified 
praise. 

On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  the  conversation  had  turned  on 
palmistry  and  mystic  appearances. 

"  M)^tic  appearances,  do  you  say,  Queenie  ?  Of  course  I  believe 
in  them.  Any  fellow  with  two  commonly  decent  orbs  must  do 
so,"  he  laughed. 

"  Why,  Charlie,  you  used  to  be  more  than  half  a  sceptic.  Come 
now,  reveal ;  I  believe  you  have  had  some  startling  experience  of 
your  own.  Do  give  us  the  benefit,"  said  Montie  Trevelyan,  before 
his  wife  could  reply. 

Good-looking  Charlie  Fitzgerald  laughed  gaily  as  he  answered : 

**  Experience  or  no  experience,  mystic  or  not  mystic,  I  only 
know  I  encountered  a  very  lovely  vision  this  last  autumn,  and 
wish  to  gracious  I  could  meet  it  again.  Is  your  curiosity  yet  at 
boiling  point,  Queenie  ?  " 

"  Bubbling  over  I  Come,  you  have  had  enough  dinner,  so  do  give 
us  an  account  of  her,"  called  his  sister. 

Charlie  finished  his  *'  Monopole  "  calmly,  desired  the  butler  to 
give  himlsome  Benedictine,  and  with  a  nod  to  his  sister  began : 

'^  You  may  be  aware  this  autumn  I  went  to  Switzerland  with 
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some  fellows  after  I  parted  from  you  at  Homburg.  We  crossed 
from  Lucerne  to  Interlaken  by  the  Briinig  and  remained  there 
some  days.  We  were  at  the  H6tel '  National ;'  like  all  the  others  it 
was  crammed  full.  One  night  at  the  table  cFhdte,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table,  I  spotted  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  was  evidently  a 
widow,  although  considerably  under  thirty.  She  had  a  superb 
figure,  a  perfect  face,  and  a  lot  of  curling  hair,  very  like  yours  in 
colour,  Queenie,  and  an  awfully  fetching  sort  of  wido.v's  cap  on 
the  top." 

"What  a  good  advertisement!"  growled  Philip  Antrobus. 
But  good-tempered  Charlie  heeded  not  the  interruption. 

"  The  following  day  at  Lauterbrunnen  I  caught  sight  of  her 
again,  and  I  own  my  curiosity  was  a  bit  excited.  That  night  at 
the  '  National '  she  was  not  to  be  discovered,  and  not  choosing  the 
proprietor  or  concierge  to  think  I  was  stalking  widows,  I  made  no 
attempt  to  find  out  her  name." 

He  paused,  raising  his  Benedictine  to  his  lips. 

'^  Decidedly  a  bad  symptom,  Charlie ;  you  are  not  usually  so 
bashful,"  laughed  his  sister. 

"How  could  I  be  bashful,  Queenie,  considering  I  am  your 
brother  ?  However,  the  next  day  we  left  en  route  for  St  Bernard, 
thence  to  Chamounix,  and  my  widow,  although  not  forgotten, 
became  a  sort  of  charming  mystic  apparition. 

"  From  Chamounix  we  went  to  Martigny.  While  at  the  latter 
place  I  was  told  there  were  one  or  two  places  worth  seeing  close 
to  St  Maurice,  which  is  the  oldest  village  in  Switzerland,  so  I 
decided  on  stopping  there  for  a  few  hours  to  see  for  m}rself,  while 
my  companions  decided  on  going  direct  to  Territet  ,where  I  would 
join  them. 

"  The  next  day  I  started  early  for  Vernayaz,  where  I  did  the 
Gorge  du  Trient^  thence  to  St  Maurice  and  its  churches,  where  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Bishop  I  was  permitted  to  see  the  valuable 
treasure  possessed  by  the  Augustinians.  Having  yet  some  time 
to  wait  -for  my  train,  I  was  told  I  should  have  time  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Grotte  aux  Fhs^  a  stalactite  cavern  with  a  lake  and  water- 
fall at  the  end.  It  was  a  fairly  stiff  ascent,  but  I  was  in  good  con- 
dition, and  infinitely  preferred  mounting  it  to  hanging  about  at 
a  Swiss  country  station,  where,  too,  the  restaurant  was  not  among 
the  most  fascinating,  among  its  comestibles  appearing  bottles  of 
preserved  snakes ! '' 
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"  Oh  !  Charlie ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Fact,  I  assure  you !  "  replied  her  brother  gravely. 

" Benedictine,  sir?"  inquired  the  butler  imperturbably. 

''  Thank  you  I "  and  having  discussed  his  liqueur  Charlie  con- 
tinued : 

''There  appeared  to  be  a  little  confusion  going  on  when  I 
arrived  at  the  chalet,  where  guides  and  tickets  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  guide  had  gone  on  with  a  party ;  by  some  mishap  a  lady  had 
been  left  behind.  One  of  the  orphans  was  waiting  to  take  any 
fresh-comers  on  to  join  the  guide. 

" '  This  is  an  English  monsieur,  madame,'  I  heard  the  woman 
in  charge  of  the  chAlet  exclaim  in  French.  And  coming  forward^ 
she  volubly  explained  to  me  that  this  lady  had,  in  tarrying  behind 
inquiring  about  the  orphanage,  missed  her  party. 

'' '  Would  Monsieur  be  so  amiable  as  to  take  charge  of  her,  a 
compatriotey  &c.  ?  * 

"  Naturally  Monsieur  bowed,  expressing  his  willingness  at  being 
useful,  inwardly  praying  at  the  same  time  that  the  lady  in  distress 
would  prove  no  Gorgon  specimen  of  his  countrywomen  in  spec- 
tacles and  '  Girton '  skirts  1 

"  Imagine  my  satisfaction,  Queenie,  on  seeing  a  slight  elegant 
woman  emerge  from  the  chalet. 

"  And  yes !  surely  I  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  it  was  my  mystic 
widow  of  Interlaken.  Taking  off  my  hat,  I  begged  her  to 
consider  my  services  entirely  at  her  disposal. 

"  She  looked  quite  lovely,  and  I  thought  for  once  *  Kismet '  had 
done  me  a  good  turn  in  allowing  me  to  act  as  cicerone  to  beauty 
in  distress. 

"  She  answered  me  in  English,  in  a  charming  voice. 

"  She  had  most  stupidly  missed  her  party,  she  thought  they 
were  waiting  for  her  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto,  her  father 
would  be  much  vexed,  &c. 

"  *  Things  might  be  worse,'  I  replied ;  '  having  come  so  far, 
allow  me  to  escort  you  through  the  cave ;  it  is,  I  hear,  well  worth 
seeing.* 

**  After  a  little  demur  on  her  part  she  consented. 

"  The  woman  wrapped  her  mouth  up  securely  in  a  woollen 
shawl,  and  supplying  us  each  with  oil  lamps  the  little  orphan 
escorted  us  on  our  way,  assuring  us  we  should  meet  the  guide. 

"  It  was  a  long  passage,  the  stalactites  were  hanging  in  graceful 
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formations,  in  other  places  the  constant  dripping  of  the  waters 
had  formed  most  beautiful  lace  patterns. 

''  In  many  places  the  path  was  narrow,  with  no  handrail  or 
saf^^ard  of  any  sort,  a  slight  swerve  and  you  would  find  your- 
self capsized  into  icy  water.  It  was  pitch  dark  save  for  the  light 
of  our  lamps.    Suddenly  these  went  out  as  we  reached  the  end. 

*'  Here  was  a  predicament ! 

''The  orphan  guide  had  no  matches,  she  had  counted  on 
meeting  the  other  party.  My  fusees  were  useless.  She  called ; 
no  sound.  Where  could  the  party  be  ?  Unknown  to  anybody, 
they  must  have  returned  ere  we  started,  the  guide  was  probably 
showing  them  one  of  the  celebrated  views  when  we  entered  the 
Grotto. 

''  I  made  the  best  of  it  to  my  companion,  but  I  knew  from  her 
voice  she  was  perplexed.  The  little  girl  assured  me,  knowing  it 
so  well,  she  could,  with  the  help  of  my  fusees,  grope  her  way  back 
and  get  us  fresh  lights.    Begging  us  not  to  move,  she  departed. 

"  My  widow  and  I  were  left  alone. 

"'I  hope  you  won't  be  much  inconvenienced  by  this  little 
contretemps^  I  ventured  to  say. 

" '  Not  so  much  as  my  father ;  he  will,  I  fear,  be  uneasy,'  she 
answered,  in  her  silvery  tones. 

" '  Where  are  you  going  from  this  place  ?  * 

" '  To  Montreux  to-night,  and  after  a  few  da}^  on  to  Paris.' 

« '  You  will  probably  find  your  father  waiting  for  you  when  we 
emerge  from  here,'  I  said  cheeringly,  for  I  felt  it  was  an  annoy- 
ing position  for  her  to  be  in. 

" '  Oh !  yes,  and  it  is  so  very  good  of  you  to  take  charge  of  me 
in  this  dilemma,'  she  answered  gratefully. 

"  Presently  lights  appeared,  the  guide  full  of  apolc^es  for  the 
unfortunate  mistake ;  he  had  been  unaware  that  '  Monsieur  et 
Madame '  had  been  waiting  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Grotto. 

"  I  inquired,  *  Where  was  Madame's  party  ? ' 

"  They  had  descended,  feeling  sure  Madame  had  retraced  her 
steps,  as  a  traveller  had  met  her  descending,  returning  to  the 
station. 

"  Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things. 

"  I  must  say  my  companion  made  the  best  of  it,  but  I  am  bound 
to  confess  the  electric  light  thrown  on  by  the  guide  to  give  us  the 
full  benefit  of  seeing  the  lake,  revealed  a  pair  of  very  puzzled  faces. 
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**  We  made  our  way  back  to  the  outer  world.  I  suggested  to 
my  companion  her  best  plan  would  be  to  allow  me  to  conduct 
her  to  the  station,  where  of  course  her  father  would  be  waiting 
for  her. 

"  *  We  all  drove/  she  laughed  ;  then  gladly  accepted  my  offer. 

"  But  on  our  way  to  the  station  we  saw  no  sign  of  her  belongings. 

'^  On  reaching  it  I  could  find  nobody,  no  carriage  had  been  seen. 
I  felt  confident  that  in  some  way  the  whole  party  had  been 
misled,  for  that  my  fair  companion  was  no  adventuress  I  knew 
well. 

"  No  train  was  due  for  some  time,  but  she  agreed  with  me 
her  best  plan  would  be  to  go  direct  to  Montreux  by  the  next 
one.  I,  of  course,  would  be  most  happy  to  see  her  straight  to  the 
hotel  where  their  rooms  were  engaged. 

"  We  sent  a  wire  saying  what  time  she  would  arrive,  then  if  her 
father  had  reached  Montreux  he  would  at  least  know  where  she 
was. 

*'  It  was  getting  late ;  the  sunset  had  been  glorious,  but  now  the 
sky  began  to  look  lowering,  and  distant  claps  of  thunder  made 
themselves  heard  midst  the  mountains  round  Bex. 

"I  got  some  very  good  coffee  for  my  widow  and  myself, 
and  as  a  final  restorative  for  us  before  the  train  arrived,  a  pitite 
tasse. 

''  We  had  managed  to  find  many  points  of  interest  in  common, 
and  so  chatted  on  comfortably. 

,    " '  My  father  will  indeed  be  indebted  to  you,  Mr. ^  she 

paused  smilingly  ;  she  suddenly  remembered  she  had  no  idea  of 
my  name. 

"  *  Charlie  Fitzgerald  I '  I  replied  quickly,  giving  her  my  paste- 
board. 

''At  that  moment  the  train  came  in.  The  thunder  g^rowled 
angrily  among  the  mountains  as  we  went  on  our  way ;  the  lightning 
lighted  up  the  line  of  railway,  and  as  we  passed  on  the  rain  came 
down  in  cascades.  My  companion  and  I  were  the  only  two 
English  occupants  of  our  compartment ;  it  was  a  frontier  train 
crammed  with  Germans. 

'' '  I  am  so  glad  not  to  be  alone  so  late,'  she  whispered  to  me, 
and  I  assured  her  I  was  charmed  to  be  of  use  to  her. 

"  She  was  indeed  a  lovely  woman  1 

"At  length  we  reached  Montreux.    There  was  nobody  waiting 
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for  her  that  I  could  see»  when  suddenly  a  French  maid  appeared, 
eagerly  claiming  her  lost  mistress. 

''At  that  moment  a  train  ran  in  from  Geneva,  I  could  just  catch 
it,  and  hurry  back  to  Territet,  where  my  friends  were  awaiting  me. 

"  A  hurried  farewell,  and  I  was  whirled  out  of  the  station. 

"A  few  daiys  later,  a  letter  followed  me  to  Paris  from  the 
widow's  father^  thanking  me  for  my  kindness  to  his  daughter;  and 
so  ends  the  history  of  my  mystic  widow ! " 

Charlie  paused. 

"  But  what  is  her  name  ?  **  asked  several  eager  voices. 

"  Her  father's  name  is  Martindale,"  he  replied  evasively. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  real 
interest  in  her  voice. 

"  Mr.  Martindale  called  upon  me  in  Paris,"  replied  her  brother 
coolly. 

**  Now,  Charlie,  you  are  drawing  on  your  inventive  genius,"  said 
his  sister  rising. 

"  But,  Montie,  do  you  remember  that  dear  old  Mr.  Martindale 
who  took  Lord  Glendower's  place  one  year,  and  that  lovely 
daughter,  Mrs.  St  John — can  it  be  them  ?  "  she  said,  pausing  by 
her  husband's  side 

"  Why,  Queenie,  her  husband  was  out  in  India  and  she  was 
going  out  to  join  him,"  said  Montie  practically. 

"  Very  true,  but  I  suppose  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  her 
husband  having  died,  and  left  her  a  widow,"  laughed  his  wife. 

"  That  Mrs.  St.  John  was  a  vision  of  beauty." 

•  ••••• 

The  night  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  Leap-year  ball  had  arrived. 

Philip  Antrobus  alone  looked  ill-tempered  and  dissatisfied 
among  the  guests,  and  Charlie  informed  his  sister  he  had  never 
seen  a  fellow  so  changed  for  the  worst  in  all  his  life. 

**  As  for  me,  if  ever  I  speak  he  seems  inclined  to  snap  my  nose 
off." 

Queenie  agreed,  and  confided  to  her  brother  she  should  be 
glad  when  Philip  departed. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  received  her  guests  in  an  ante-room  opening 
off  the  large  ball-room.  As  one  large  party  was  announced,  she 
became  aware  that  one  of  the  most  lovely  women  she  had  ever 
beheld  stood  before  her,  but  in  the  hubbub  of  voices  could  not 
catch  the  name  as  her  friend  Lady  Vane  introduced  her. 
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An  hour  later>  and  with  a  radiant  face  Charlie  came  tip»  to 
her. 

*'  You  never  told  me  she  was  coming,"  he  said  in  low  tones. 

"  She^  who  do  you  mean  ?    You  speak  in  riddles  ?  " 

"Why,  my  mystic  widow,"  he  answered  gaily;  before  she  could 
answer  he  was  gone. 

In  a  charming  alcove  of  flowers  with  a  sofa  d  deuXy  Philip 
Antrobus  and  the  ''  mystic  widow "  might  have  been  seen  con- 
versing in  low  serious  tones. 

"  And  have  you  no  welcome  for  me,  Mrs.  St  John  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

'*  None  whatever  beyond  the  conventional  one  of  *  How  d'ye 
do !  * "  she  replied  coolly. 

"  Are  you  still  so.  obdurate,  so  cruel  ?  "  said  the  man  bitterly. 

"  Not  at  all  I  Cruelty  was  never  my  r61e,  I  detest  any- 
thing approaching  it,"  and  Mrs.  St.  John  unfurled  her  fan 
reflectively. 

"You  have  never  been  aught  else  to  me,"  he  said  angrily > 
losing  his  head  at  the  sight  of  her  beauty,  and  his  temper  at  her 
cool  contempt 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  claim  you  had  upon  me,  for  me  to  take 
the  trouble  to  be  otherwise  than  perfectly  indifierent  to  you  ? " 
said  the  widow  with  cutting  coldness. 

"  The  claim  of  loving  you,"  replied  Philip  Antrobus,  stung  to 
suppressed  fury  at  her  haughty  indiflerence. 

"  Don't  be  insulting.  Major  Antrobus !  Long  ago  you  had  my 
answer ;  nothing  on  earth  would  make  me  marry  you.  Were 
there  no  other  man  in  the  world  I  would  never  be  your  wife. 
You  are  selfish,  domineering,  self-suflicient  I  pity  any  woman 
to  whom  you  enact  the  r61e  of  husband  I  Don't  imagine  a  wife 
will  see  the  force  of  being  treated  as  you  treated  your  black 
servants." 

She  looked  her  annoyance. 

"  You  are  cruel  I "  he  said,  hoarse  with  anger. 

"  Coward  I  so  to  persecute  a  defenceless  woman,"  she  flashed 
haughtily.  "  Listen,  Philip  Antrobus,  once  and  for  all :  I  will 
never  be  your  wife  1 " 

"  You  could  look  sweetly  enough  on  my  young  cousin,  Charlie 
Fitzgerald,  when  I  surprised  you  and  him  just  now  over  your 
Grotte  aux  F^es  reminiscences,"  Antrobus  said  tauntinjgly. 
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*«  You  are  insulting !  Ah  1  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  this  is  our  dance," 
as  that  gentleman  made  his  appearance. 

Charlie  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  '  Mrs.  St.  John 
unequivocally  showed  her  appreciation  of  his  admiration.  She 
gave  him  nearly  all  her  dances,  took  him  into  supper,  and  he 
scarcely  left  her  side. 

"  Is  this  the  syren  of  the  Grotte  aux  Fies  ?  "  asked  his  sister, 
calling  him  to  her  side,  with  a  wicked  glance  in  her  eyes. 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"  Now  I  know  why  I  had  to  wait  so  long  for  my  New  Year 
itrennes.  You  naughty  boy,  never  to  have  told  me.  Never  again 
will  I  believe  in  your  steamers  not  running ! "  laughed  Queenie. 
^  But  she  is  divinely  beautiful." 

"  You  approve  ?  "  anxiously. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  is  it  then  un  fait  accompli  ? "  she  queried 
amazedly. 

"  I  hope  by  to-morrow  it  will  be,"  he  answered. 

The  cotillon  had  begun.  Men  waited  like  patient  lambs  to 
be  summoned  to  the  slaughter. 

Fair  women  and  budding  debutantes  had  it  all  their  own  way 
this  night  of  Queenie  Trevelyan's  Leap-year  ball. 

The  looking-glass  figure  commenced. 

Men  anxiously  buzzed  near  the  dazzlingly  beautiful  stranger 
Mrs.  St.  John. 

The  filmy  lace  handkerchief  gently  brushed  the  glass  for  each 
new  comer. 

At  last  dark  and  saturnine  Philip  Antrobus  approached. 

If  any  latent  hope  filled  his  breast  that  her  favour  might  have 
been  reserved  for  him,  he  was  doomed  to  a  haughty  and  bitter 
rebuff,  ten  times  more  bitter  from  its  being  in  public 

He  stood  behind  her  chair. 

This  time  her  fan  was  moved  across  the  glass  instead  of  the 
filmy  lace. 

He  fell  back. 

Queenie  Trevelyan  saw  the  anger  in  his  eyes. 

Charlie  Fitzgerald  advanced. 

No  handkerchief  or  fan  this  time,  as  she  rose,  and  the  next 
moment  had  whirled  away  with  Charlie. 

The  alcove  is  again  tenanted,  although  the  cotillon  continues 
its  gay  career. 
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**  And  you  really  meant  I  was  the  one  man  you  thought  worthy 
of  selection  ?  "  inquired  Fitzgerald  anxiously. 

"  Naturally,"  replied  the  beautiful  woman,  inwardly  thinking, 
**  How  stupid  men  are ! " 

"Then  you  will — ^will  be "  he  stammered,  gazing  spell- 
bound at  the  lovely  vision  before  him. 

"  No  longer  your  *  mystic  widow,'  Charlie,  but  your  own  most 
loving  wife.  You  were  so  slow  in  speaking  that  the  occasion 
being  your  sister's  '  Leap-year  Ball,'  I  seized  my  prerogative,  and 
helped  you  out." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

Philip  Antrobus,  peeping  through  the  flowers,  cursed  them. 

Truly  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  "  Leap-year  Ball "  had  been  an 
unqualified  success  for  at  least  two  people. 

Two  months  later  Mrs.  St.  John  became  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

And  when  February  "again  counts  twenty- nine,"  she  too 
promises  to  all  her  friends — 

*' A  Leap- Year  Ball." 

ADA! FIELDER  KING. 


tDauItfitd  Hmbftfon* 

By  BLANCHE  YORKE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  quite  early  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Homburg 
when  Arthur  Tyrone,  barrister-at-law,  strolled  into  the  woods  to 
smoke  his  cigar.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  sporting  with  the 
butterflies  by  the  Brunnen ;  he  preferred  nature  undiluted  for 
once. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  enjoyed  rest  like  this,  and  he  followed 
the  by-paths  lazily,  not  caring  whither  they  led,  only  feeling 
that  there  was  a  wonderful  peace  and  purity  in  the  silent  vistas  of 
green  that  were  ever  opening  out  before  him.  He  began  to  whistle 
softly  to  himself.  At  a  sudden  turning  his  whistling  ceased,  and 
a  muttered  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips.  The  cause  of  it, 
meanwhile,  remained  unconscious  that  any  one  was  near,  and 
never  changed  her  attitude  of  careless  grace.  She  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  rustic  supports  of  an  old  grotto,  with  her 
head  just  a  little  raised,  showing  the  pure  outlines  of  her  face. 
She  looked  happy,  although  her  eyes  were  a  little  sad,  T3a'one 
thought — ^and  how  beautiful  she  was ! 

She  heard  a  sudden  rustling  among  the  leaves,  and  turned.  A 
quick  blush  sprang  to  her  cheeks.    She  met  him  with  a  frank  smile. 

"  It  is  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  say  I  am  surprised  to  see 
you.  When  did  you  come  ?  "  she  said,  womanlike — the  first  to 
recover  from  the  surprise. 

"  When  did  I  come  ?  "  he  echoed ;  the  pleasure  at  the  contre- 
temps  still  lingered  in  his  deep  blue  eyes.  **How  calmly  to 
take  things  !  You  might  have  been  expecting  to  see  me,"  he  said 
audaciously. 

She  blushed  again,  and  her  soft  eyes  grew  dark.   She  laughed. 

*' Well,  and  so  I  was,  sooner  or  later.  Maud  told  me  that  you 
and  she  were  coming  some  time  this  week;  I  saw  her  this 
morning — odd  that  she  did  not  tell  you  that  I  was  here. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  think  you  would  be  interested  in  the  news." 

Her  companion  frowned  slightly,  and  Kate  Hawthorne  felt 
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she  had  said  something  flippant  It  was  perhaps  this  unvarnished 
sincerity  in  him  that  had  first  attracted  her. 

There  was  silence  between  them,  which  she  intended  he  should 
be  the  first  to  break. 

"  You  should  follow  that  path,"  she  said  suddenly,  seeing  the 
direction  of  his  eyes  ;  "  it  leads  to  the  quaintest,  most  picturesque, 
and  worst  paved  village  you  ever  saw. " 

"  Does  it  ?    Lead,  and  I  follow  on,"  he  said  gaily. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  looked  at  her  watch. 

"  Don't  be  ungenerous,"  he  said  gently.  **  You  might  give  me 
one  morning,  at  any  rate." 

*'  Come,  then,  if  you  have  the  energy,"  she  said,  rising  from  the 
bench  on  which  they  had  been  sitting. 

These  two  had  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  knowing  one  another. 
They  had  visited  at  the  same  country  houses  a  summer  ago,  and 
each,  moreover,  was  gifted  with  a  quick  sympathy  and  read  the 
other  by  some  God-given  instinct  Their  interests  in  many  ways 
ran  in  the  same  direction ;  there  were  only  one  or  two  serious 
rocks  on  which  they  split. 

So  it  happened  that  this  morning  they  found  much  to  talk  of 
and  many  people  and  things  to  discuss. 

**Ah!  how  sorry  I  shall  be  to  leave  this!"  Kate  exclaimed 
suddenly,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  network  of  branches  above  their 
heads. 

"  Yes,  I  don't  envy  you  your  contrast,"  he  answered  quietly. 

A  look  of  **  fight  "  shot  into  her  eyes. 

"  My  profession  requires  no  pity,  thanks ;  the  stage  and  this," 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  **  will  stand  contrasting  as  well  as  most 
things." 

He  studied  her  with  a  look  of  amusement  that  vexed  her,  and 
yet  there  was  more  sadness  than  anger  in  her  heart.  Her  low 
voice  vibrated  slightly  as  she  spoke : 

"  It  always  troubles  me  that  you  will  never  give  us  a  fair 
chance.  You  care  for  books  in  which  men's  imagination  has  run 
riot ;  you  are  not  narrow  in  your  sympathy  with  different  sorts 
of  life — then  why  not  allow  that  the  representation  of  a  bit  of 
life,  real  living  life,  with  the  sadness,  and  the  joys,  and  all  the 
hidden  poetry  of  it  hinted  at,  must  be  ennobling  ?  " 

He  was  touched  by  her  earnestness,  although  he  did  not  show 
it,  unless  it  were  by  a  gentler  ring  in  his  deep  voice. 
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"  You  think  me  unfair  in  this  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  am.  You  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  strong  innate  prejudice  against 
a  thing." 

"  Yes !  but  tell  me — why  has  God  given  us  a  Shakespere,  and 
the  power  to  act  him  if  he  is  not  to  be  made  use  of?  No,  Mr. 
Tyrone,  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Love  of  the  drama  is  deep- 
seated  in  us  all,  more  or  less.  We  like  to  see  the  poetry  behind 
our  dull  lives,  and  if  the  noblest  plays  are  to  win  the  day,  the 
good  people  must  encourage  them." 

"  Almost  thou  persuadest  me,"  he  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

A  humorous  twinkle  came  into  her  eyes  suddenly.  •'  If  your 
father  had  only  known  I  was  a  '  common  actress ! '  Would  he 
have  been  quite  so  kind  to  me  ?  "  she  added  rather  sadly. 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  said  his  son  promptly.  "  He  would 
have  parodied  Wordsworth  and  exclaimed :  '  An  actress  and  a 
woman  too ! '  Perhaps  you  would  have  broadened  his  ideas  if 
you  had  revealed  yourself.  You  would  only  have  shocked  him 
a  little." 

"  I  would  not  do  that  for  the  world,"  she  answered,  and  she 
turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  sprang  to  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  exactly  have  told  why  they  came.  Tyrone  pire  and 
she  were  good  friends.  He  was  a  fine  old  Puritan.  She  felt 
suddenly  very  lonely. 

''  Kate  I "  He  had  never  used  her  Christian  name  before,  and 
was  unconscious  that  he  had  used  it  now. 

She  turned  quickly  towards  him.  His  fine  face  was  pale  and 
his  eyes  very  earnest,  although  his  voice  was  quiet 

"Tell  me — do  you  care  so  very  much  for  this  profession  of 
yours  ?     Is  it  so  very  much  to  you  ?  " 

"  Much  to  me !  I  thought  you  knew,"  she  answered  with  a 
queer  little  smile. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  know  by  this  time.  Do  you  intend 
never  to  give  it  up  ?  "  with  bitter  emphasis. 

"  *  Never  is  a  long  day,' "  said  she,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  furry 
little  squirrel  in  the  pine  tree  above  her.  *'  I  shall  not  be  young 
— and  decent-looking  " — and  a  faint  blush  rose — ^**  always." 

"  But  until  your  precious  youth  and  beauty  have  gone,  you  will 
spend  them  for  the  public  1"  he  cried.  "You  are  indeed 
generous.*' 

"  You  need  not  sneer,"  she  said,  her  eyes  bright  with  anger. 
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"  And  my  youth  and  beauty,  as  you  call  them,  are  my  own,'  are 
they  not,  to  do  as  I  like  with  ?  " 

'    **  They  are — they  are.    Would  to  God  they  were  mine !  "    The 
words  escaped  him  ere  he  knew. 

The  colour  left  her  face,  and  what  she  suffered  then  no  one 
ever  knew.  Then  her  lips  curled  in  a  satirical  little  smile,  so  un- 
like anything  he  had  ever  seen  on  her  sweet  mouth  before,  and 
she  said  with  a  short  laugh  : 

"  You  are  modest,  Mr.  Tyrone.  You  really  have  no  need  to 
covet.    Most  people  consider  you  both  young  and  good-looking." 

There  was  dead  silence,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen.  She 
dared  not  look  at  his  face.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  its 
expression  of  anger  and  reproach,  and  neither  did  she  wish  him 
to  see  the  tears  in  her  own  eyes.  Why  she  had  so  wilfully, 
cruelly  misunderstood  him,  she  could  hardly  have  told.  At  any 
rate,  the  consciousness  that  she  had  so  done  brought  her  no 
peace. 

She  was  the  first  to  break  the  unnatural  silence,  but  her  voice 
sounded  far  away  to  herself,  and  the  words  refused  to  come.  She 
had  exhausted  her  powers  of  acting.  The  strain  was  too  great 
The  battle  between  what  she  believed  to  be  right  and  what 
would  have  been  so  terribly  easy,  had  taxed  her  too  heavily.  She 
held  her  head  erect,  and  ruthlessly  flicked  off  the  heads  of  the 
ferns  with  the  end  of  her  sunshade;  but  she  knew  that  if  she 
spoke  her  voice  would  break,  and  if  he  pleaded  with  her  again 
there  would  bean  end  of  all  her  ambitious  dreams  on  the  one 
hand  and  her  conscientious  scruples  on  the  other.  So  she  kept 
silence.  Once  she  glanced  at  her  companion.  His  shoulders 
were  well  thrown  back,  and  his  strong  face  looked  much  as 
usual,  except  that  there  was  a  hard  look  about  the  deep-set  eyes 
and  a  compression  about  the  lips.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  this 
silent  walk  would  never  come  to  an  end,  but  at  last  the  steep 
road  at  the  end  of  the  forest  came  into  sight,  with  the  gay  white 
houses  on  its  right,  and  gleaming  Kurhaus  on  its  left.  Another 
moment,  and  they  would  be  in  the  sunshine  amongst  the  social 
butterflies,  and  she  might  not  see  him  alone  again.  She  must 
say  something.  She  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  found  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  ? "  she  asked  suddenly,  the  habit  of 
speaking  what  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  re-asserting  itseU*. 

41 
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She  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out  a  second  afterwarda 
What  thoughts  could  he  have  about  her  now  that  would  not 
scorch  her  with  shame  1  The  colour  mounted  into  her  pale 
cheeks.  She  had  never  looked  more  beautiful.  Excitement  had 
deepened  the  shading  round  her  eyes  and  turned  their  violet 
into  black,  and  the  breeze  had  ruffled  her  soft  dark  hair.  They 
looked  at  one  another  for  a  short  time,  and  then  she  turned  away 
her  eyes. 

**  I  was  thinking  what  a  confounded  puzzle  women  are,"  he 
said  shortly.  "  I  was  wondering  whether  you  were — most  of  yovi 
— ^very  complex  or  very  simple,  in  that  your  love  of  admiration 
explains  most  of  your  eccentricities." 

She  lifted  her  head  proudly,  and  her  eyes  positively  blazed  with 
indignation,  and  yet  she  stifled  her  anger.  She  had  brought  his 
answer  upon  herself.  She  only  said,  in  as  even  a  tone  as  she 
could  muster :  "  Indeed.  There  is  one  thing  I  wished  to  say,"  and 
her  voice  grew  steadier.  "  It  may  interest  you  to  know  we  are 
going  away  the  day  after  to-morrow."  Then  the  old  liking  for 
him  spoke  and  swept  away  her  pride.  It  was  too  hard  to  lose 
his  friendship  and  all  in  one  fell  sweep.    She  said  very  gently : 

"  And — we  have  been  such  good  friends  hitherto  ;  will  you  not 
be  my  friend  again  ?    I  have  not  many." 

Her  low  voice  was  dangerously  sweet  He  dared  not  look  at 
her.  It  made  him  furious,.too,  that  he  should  have  laid  himself 
open  to  the  offering  of  a  woman's  pity^  or  friendship,  or  whatever 
she  might  like  to  call  it     He  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  of  a  believer  in  Platonic  friendship. 
Miss  Hawthorne.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  must  be  ever)rthing 
or  nothing.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  nothing.  What  play  have 
you  coming  on  next  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  cold,  civil  tone. 

Poor  Kate  felt  very  small  indeed.  She  began  to  wonder — ^had 
he  ever  looked  at  her  and  spoken  as  her  memory  said  he  had 
looked  and  spoken  not  so  long  since  ?  Had  it  all  happened  in  her 
conceited  head  only  ?  Still,  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  looked 
quite  &.J  cool  as  he  as  she  answered  his  question. 

"  A  very  good  one — an  adaptation  of  part  of  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  The  play  comes  on  in  about  a  month,  and  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  busy  directly  I  get  back.  Here  we  will  say  good- 
morning — and  good-bye,  Mr.  Tyrone."     ^ 

But  Fate  was  not  so  kind  as  to  release  her  yet     The  two 
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3uddei>Iy  met  old  Mr.  Tyrone  walking  with  a  young  lady  who 
seemed  to  be  entertaining  him  very  successfully. 

"  Eva  Hope !  by  all  that  is  wonderful,"  muttered  Arthur  Tyrone 
•under  his  breath.  Then  aloud :  "  May  I  introduce  you  to  my 
cousin,  Miss  Hawthorne  ?  ** 

And  Kate  found  herself  smiling  and  making  civil  remarks  to 
.Miss  Hope  and  her  old  friend.  The  old  man  and  she  were  capi- 
tal friends,  and  she  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  him  when  he  asked 
her  to  let  her  breakfast  get  cold,  and  take  one  more  turn  with 
him.  Meanwhile  Miss  Hope  and  her  cousin  walked  on  ahead, 
and  Kate  had  the  consolation  of  observing  that  he  seemed  to  be 
in  first-rate  form — joking  and  laughing  with  his  companion.  Her 
cup  was  full.  Woman-like,  she  could  smile  when  her  own  heart 
was  sore,  but  never  doubted  the  genuine  nature  of  her  neighbour's 
smiles. 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  June,  and  a  brilliant  sunny  June,  such  as  seldom  falls  to 
our  lot.  The  sun  blazed  down  on  to  the  gay  sunshades  and  light 
costumes  of  the  women  in  the  Park,  and  glinted  through  the  soft 
green  of  the  lime  trees.  London  was  in  full  bloom.  The  sun 
did  not  shine  upon  any  fairer  face  that  afternoon  than  that  of 
Kate  Hawthorne,  as  she  reclined  in  Mrs.  Marshmont's  victoria. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  costume  of  soft  heliotrope,  and  wore  the 
airiest  of  bonnets  to  match,  but  as  usual  her  dress  was  only  a  set- 
ting :  people  never  remembered  what  she  wore  when  they  had 
looked  into  her  face.  The  deepest  velvet  pansies  in  her  bonnet 
were  not  so  soft  and  beautiful  as  her  eyes.  A  close  observer 
would  discern  a  look  of  repressed  excitement  in  them  this  after- 
noon, not  of  an  excitement  that  was  akin  to  nervousness,  however. 
It  was  rather  an  expression  of  gratified  ambition.  Clearly  her 
thoughts  and  interests  were  centred  neither  in  the  Park  nor  in  the 
Row.  Mrs.  Marshmont  found  her  an  uninteresting  companion. 
And  yet  she  forgave  the  girl  her  absent-mindedness.  She  had 
persuaded  her  to  come  out  in  order  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  the 
one  subject  that  monopolized  them — the  "  first  night "  of  the  play 
in  which  she  was  to  take  the  leading  rdle  that  night.  The  girl 
was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  her  art,  and  refused  valiantly  to 
live  an  individual  life  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  bent  in  all  it3  aims 
and  purposes  to  the  public  life.    She  gave  herself  no  time  to  think. 
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"  Why,  Katherine,  look ! "  cried  Mrs.  Marshmont,  breaking  io 
upon  her  niece's  thoughts.  "  If  that  isn't  your  German  friend, 
Herr  von  Felsen,  and  he  sees  us." 

Miss  Hawthorne  followed  the  direction  of  the  lady's  t:yts^  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  her  old  admirer  of  the  spring,  tall  and 
straight  as  ever.  They  gave  orders  to  the  coachman,  and  the 
carriage  was  drawn  up  against  the  railings  and  they  were  in  con-^ 
versation  with  him. 

The  young  man  positively  beamed  as  he  poured  forth  a  volley 
of  German,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  meeting.  If  Kate  had 
not  had  her  head  well  filled  with  other  things,  she  must  have  seen 
the  half-concealed  admiration  in  his  eyes.  She  shook  her  head 
at  his  pretty  speeches. 

"  It  is  no  good  my  trying  to  answer  you  in  German,  Herr  von 
Felsen.  I  don't  think  I  could  keep  pace  with  you  even  in  my  own 
language,"  she  added,  with  a  charming  smile  that  left  him  more 
verliebt  than  ever.  "  But  what  has  induced  you  to  leave  Hom- 
burg  so  soon  ?  " 

His  face  fell  slightly.  Was  she  then  a  consummate  coquette 
or— more  depressing  still — ^had  she  forgotten  his  promise  ? 

"  Don't  you  know  why  I  came,  Fraulein  ?  " 

Then  she  remembered  something  he  had  once  said  about  com- 
•  ing  to  England  for  her  "  first  night,"  but  with  that  came  the 
memory  of  many  other  words  that  were  spoken  that  same 
morning,  but  not  by  him.  His  civil  speeches  were  forgotten 
in  thoughts  of  them.  She  blushed,  and  a  shadow  came  into 
her  eyes.  The  blush  transported  the  young  man  by  the  railings 
into  the  seventh  heaven.  She  spoke  with  her  natural  frank- 
ness. 

"  I  remember  you  once  said  you  should  come  over  to  see  me 
act,  but  I  did  not  believe  you,  and  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe 
you  now,  surely."  She  laughed.  "  No,  business  brought  you,  or 
else  your  desire  to  *  do '  the  London  season,  Herr  von  Felsen." 

He  gave  his  broad  shoulders  a  slight  shrug. 

**  Tell  us  the  latest  news  of  Homburg,  will  you  ?  "  she  added. 

And  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  a  good  many  things  in  which  she 
seemed  to  take  interest,  and  at  length  the  ladies  drove  on,  not, 
however,  before  Herr  von  Felsen  had  told  Miss  Hawthorne,  with 
as  much  empressement  as  the  situation  and  the  presence  of  a  third 
person  would  allow,  that  they  should  meet  again  at  Philippi- 
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10  other  words,  that  he  intended  to  occupy  one  of  the  foremost 
stalls  in  the  theatre  that  night. 

"  Really,  Kate,"  Mrs.  Marshmont  said,  when  they  were  out  of 
earshot  of  the  railings,  '^  I  do  wish  you  would  not  flirt  so  shame- 
lessly with  that  poor  man.  You  will  have  something  to  answer 
for  one  of  these  days." 

Miss  Hawthorne  sat  bolt  upright  and  regarded  her  aunt  with 
indignant  eyes. 

.  "  Flirt  with  him,  auntie  ?  Good  heavens !  I  never  flirted  with 
any  one,  to  my  knowledge,  in  my  life."  She  smothered  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance.  ''  If  one  speaks  to  a  person  these 
days,  one  is  accused  of  flirting." 

**Well,  but  my  dear  child,  think  of  the  way  you  encouraged 
him  in  Homburg." 

**  I  was  decently  civil ;  that  was  all." 

"  You  have  been  *  decently  civil '  to  some  few  people  in  your 
time,"  responded  her  aunt  drily.  "You  were  'civil'  to  Mr. 
Tyrone,"  she  added  with  a  twinkle,  little  guessing  what  a  poor 
sort  of  a  joke  her  words  seemed  to  the  girl  by  her  side. 

"  We  were  very  good  friends,"  she  said  coldly 

"Friendship  is  a  dangerous  game,  my  dear.  Home, 
Daubeny,"  she  said  to  the  coachman. 

"  Auntie,"  Kate  said  suddenly,  dreading  a  renewed  attack, "  Jet 
us  both  have  a  day  in  the  country,  shall  we — to-morrow  ?  Let  us 
go  up  the  river  and  spend  the  afternoon  at  Hampton  Court. 
Think  how  refreshing  and  green  it  must  all  look.  What  rest  it 
would  be  too  for  me,  after  to-night's  excitement  1    Will  you  go  ?  " 

"Yes,  darling,  of  course  I  will,"  said  the  elder  woman 
affectionately. 


She  wandered  on  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  limes.  All  was  quite 
still,  save  for  the  lazy  twitter  of  a  bird  here  and  there  above  her 
head.  A  deep  peace  stole  into  her  heart,  and  the  heat  and 
intense  excitement  of  last  night  seemed  all  like  a  strange  dream 
—and  it  was  better  to  be  awake.  A  great  longing  awoke  in  her 
to  be  at  peace  like  this  always.  And  then  she  began  to  go  back 
in  thought  a  very  long  way,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  her  life. 
.  "Ah!"  she  almost  cried  out  suddenly.  "What  a  likeness  1 
Could  it  be  he  ? "    She  leant  against  a  tree  and  waited.    Sur^ 
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enough  it  was  he — Arthur  Tyrone,  by  all  that  was  strange.  She' 
was  very  pale  by  the  time  he  had  reached  her.  Neither  could 
i^nd  commonplace  words  of  greeting.  There  was  a  wonderful, 
glad  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Shall  we  sit  down  under  this  tree?  *'  he  said  quietly,  and  she 
complied,  too  glad  to  allow  her  tottering  knees  to  collapse; 

Perhaps  he  saw  her  agitation,  for  he  talked  on  for  a  time 
in  the  old  way,  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  miserable  mis- 
understanding between  them.  She  soon  recovered  her  self- 
possession.  She  could  not  -understand  this  new  wonder  of  the 
old  friendliness,  but  the  joy  of  it  all  soon  gave  her  back  her  old 
manner,  and  in  a  short  time  her  laugh  rang  out  Then  suddenly 
he  asked  her  a  question  that  startled  her,  considering  all  things. 

**  You  were  satisfied  with  your  success  last  night  ?  "  She  leant 
upon  her  hand  and  faced  him.  There  was  an  inexplicable  gleam 
in  his  eye. 

•*  Ye — es.  Why  ? "  she  asked  hesitatingly,  and  her  colour 
rose. 

"I  only  wondered,"  he  said  coolly.  "I  thought  the  applause 
that  fell  to  your  share  would  have  satisfied  most  people — that's 
all." 

**  You  thought !  "  she  repeated,  her  dark  eyes  looking  into  his. 

"  Yes.  Have  I  no  right  to  an  opinion  ?  "  Then  suddenly  lie 
dropped  the  bantering  tone.  "  I  was  there.  I  saw  you.  Kate, 
you  are  a  wonderful  actress." 

She  trembled.  "  Tell  me  how  it  was  you  went,"  she  said 
quietly. 

'^  I  thought,  do  you  know,  that  I  had  not  been  quite  just  to 
)rou,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  proud  humility  in  his  deep  voiced 
''  On  thinking  over  things,  and  amongst  them  that  ivalk  of  ours 
in  the  Homburger  Wald,  it  seenied  to  me  it  was  only  doing  you 
common  justice  to  give  you  a  hearing.  Well,  I  came — I  saw— 
and  you  conquered."     He  laughed  a  little  unsteadily. 

Kate  could  not  suppress  the  glow  of  pride  and  triumph  that 
came  into  her  face.  Unconsciously  she  stood  up — erect  He 
rose  too,  and  looked  down  into  her  eyes  and  held  them. 

"  Kate,  you  are  a  wonderful  artist  No  wonder  you  give  all 
your  life,  and  your  ambition,  and  your  love  to  your  art  Your 
art  is  fortunate,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  intense  wistful- 
nes5,  and  his  grave,  penetrating  «yes  watched  her  closely. 
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The  colour  rose  slowly  to  her  temples,  and  she  looked  down 
with  brimming  eyes  and  dug  the  end  of  her  sunshade  into  the 
heart  of  a  daisy  that  grew  at  her  feet.  There  was  silence  for  the 
space  of  a  minute,  and  then  she  looked  up  at  him  from  under  her 
wet  lashes.     She  spoke  quickly,  passionately. 

'*  When  I  met  you  just  now,  I  was  thinking  how  unsatisfactory 
and  cold  it  all  was  after  all. .  There  are  times  when  I  hate  it'' 

A  great  hope  sprang  into  his   eyes.    He  took  her  hand 

gently,  .  . 

"  Kate,  I  am  proud.  I  ani  not  used  to  asking  twice  for  a  thing  ; 
but — my  love  is  greater  than  my  pride.  Will  you  give  me  some 
of  your  love  ?    Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

There  was  silence  only  because  *her  words  refused  to  come- 
at  first,  but  he  read  her  face. 

**  The  other  is  all  worth  nothing,"  she  said  at  last,  brokenly: 
**  I  give  you  all — all  my  love !  I  gave  it  you  long  ago.*'  And- 
so  she  was  safe  in  his  strong  arms  at  last. 

"  And  what  about  this  vaulting  ambition  ?  "  he  asked  presently, 
with  a  flash  of  the  old  humour. 
'  She  slipped  one  arm  round  his  neck. 

**  It  has  o'erleapt  itself,"  she  said  softly,  with  a  smile  of  unutter-. 
able  gladness. 


.  ^  .  . 
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By  DARLEY  DALE, 
.  Author  of  "Fair  Katherine,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  etc    ' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  THE  GIRLS  "  QUARREL. 

Miss  Dorcas  and  Miss  Lydia  Keppel  were  not  congenial 
spirits,  and.  when  the  restraining  influence  of  Miss  Keppel's. 
presence  was  withdrawn  they  were  apt  to  bicker,  and  occasion- 
ally they  broke  out  into  a  downright  quarrel. 

These  occasions  were  rare,  but  while  Miss  Keppel  was  away, 
nursing  Mrs.  Lockwood,  a  serious  quarrel  arose  concerning  Jack 
Jimpson.  . 

It  happened  in  this  way. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Amy  was  taken^ill.  Miss  Lydia 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  the  second  volume  of  a  novel,  the 
chequered  career  of  whose  heroine,  she  imagined,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  her  own,  though  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  similarity  between  them. 

Miss  Dorcas  was  occupied  in  taking  cuttings  of  geraniums, 
dressed  in  an  old  skirt,  a  short  cloth  jacket  and  a  garden  hat, 
when,  happening  to  look  up  for  a  minute,  she  saw  Jack  Jimpson 
walking  past  the  gate. 

He  rarely  passed  the  house  without  looking  in,  so  Miss  Dorcas 
hailed  him,  thinking  it  was  probable,  he  had  seen  the  latest 
bulletin  of  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

Jack  obeyed  her  call,  but  so  sulkily,  and  with  such  an  air  of 
offended  majesty,  that  Miss  Dorcas's  first  inquiry  was : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

•'  Nothing,"  replied  Jack  moodily. 

"  I  know  better  than  that.  Have  you  heard  how  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  is  to-day?" 
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.    'No better." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  her  funeral ; 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  and  after  all  she  is  nothing  to 
you;  it*  is  a  great  pity,  you  waste  so  much  of  your  time, 
dangling  about  after  her.     How  is  your  father  to-day  ?  " 
•  "  I  don't  know,"  and  the  tone  implied,  "  I  don't  care." 

"  Don't  know  I  Now,  Jack,  sit  down  there  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  see  there  is  something  amiss ;  what  is  it?  "  said  Miss 
Dorcas,  pointing  with  her  trowel  to  a  garden  seat,  near  which  they 
were  standing. 

Jack  grew  very  red  and  did  not  answer;  the  truth  was, 
he  was  very  angry  with  Miss  Dorcas,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her 
so. 

"  Come,  Jack,  you  and  I  have  always  been  friends  ;  if  you  are  in 
any  scrape  tell  me,  and  I'll  do  my  best  for  you,  as  I  have  done 
before  now,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  We  are  no  longer  friends,"  said  Jack,  digging  a  hole  in  the 
gravel,  with  his  walking  stick. 

"No  longer  friends?  Bless  the  boy!  why  not?"  exclaimed. 
Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Because  you  have  told  tales  of  me  to  my  father,  and  the  end 
of  it  all  is,  I  am  to  be  shipped  ofT  to  the  Cape  next  month,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Now,  Jack  Jimpson,  we'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  I'll  give 
you  my  word,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  and  I'll  go  to 
your  father  with  you,  and  ask  him  if  I  have  this  very  minute,'* 
said  Miss  Dorcas,  pulling  ofT  her  gardening  gloves  as  a  pre- 
liminary step. 

"  Didn't  you  tell  him,  I  went  to  the  Catholic  church  with  Mrs. 
Lockwood,  one  Sunday  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not,  and,  what  is  more,  your  father  knew  that  before 
I  did.  I  can't  tell  you  how  he  knew  it,  but  I  happen  to  know ; 
and  it  was  certainly  not  from  me  that  he  heard  it" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  then,  Miss  Dorcas.  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  you  who  told  him,  and  I  was  hurt,"  said  Jack. 

"  You  silly  boy,  you  ought  to  have  known  me  better  ;  but  that 
was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  Yes,  but  to  go  to  mass  is  the  greatest  crime,  I  could  commit 
in  my  father's  eyes ;  he  has  been  down  on  me  ever  since,  and 
because  I  was  out  late  at  that  sand-eeling  party  the  other  night. 
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he  is  going  to  send  me  to  the  Cape,  but  I  won't  go ;  meanwhile 
we  are  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  my  mother  is  miserable." 

"  Whose  part  does  ^he  take  ?  " ' 

^  I  don't  know ;  like  a  woman  she  lays  all  the  blame  on 
an  innocent  person ;  she  blames  Mrs.  (.ockwood  entirely,  and 
it  is  most  unjust  of  her.'  Miss  Dorcas,  do  yoM  think  she  will 
recover?" 

**  I  am  afraid  it  is  doubtful." 
'  "  She  told  me  she  was  dying  that  night" 

"  She  is  not  dying  at  present ;  she  is  very  nervous  when  she  is 
ill.  But,  Jack,  1  aim  very  sorry  about  this ;  I  must  come  and  see 
your  father." 

"  It  won't  be  any  good ;  he  is  determined  about  it  and  so  am  I,'' 
said  Jack  doggedly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  I  mean  I  will  enlist  rather  than  leave  Jersey,  and  I  have 
told  him  so." 

''  That  is  all  nonsense.  You  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  take 
such  a  fatal  step  as  that.  Tell  your  mother  I  agree  with  her ;  you 
are  not  half  so  much  to  blame  as  Amy ;  but  I'll  tell  her  that  my^" 
self  this  afternoon." 

"  I  must  go  now,  Miss  Dorcas.  Good-bye,"  said  Jack,  and  as 
he  held  out  his  hand,  Miss  Dorcas  afterwards  remembered  to  havo 
seen  something,  very  like  tears  in  his  brown  eyes. 
,  When  he  was  gone,  Miss  Dorcas  went  indoors  to  speak  her 
mind  to  Miss  Lydia,  but  on  second  thoughts  she  decided  to  say 
nothing  to  her,  until  she  had  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimpson ;  so  she 
contented  herself,  with  being  very  grim  and  snappy  during 
luncheon. 

That  afternoon  she  went  to  the  Jimpsons,  and  satisfied  herself 
that  Miss  Lydia  was  the  original  source,  from  whence  Mr.  Jinip* 
son  got  his  information  about  his  son.  She  also  found  it  was 
useless  to  intercede  for  Jack ;  his  father  was  determined  he  should 
leave  Jersey  at  once,  and  was  making  final  arrangements  to  send 
him  out  to  Africa.  Miss  Dorcas  went  home  very  cross,  and  her 
temper  was  not  improved  by  finding  Miss  Lydia,  had  gone  out,  to 
spend  the  evening  with  a  Ritualistic  friend,  and  would  not  be 
home  till  bed-time ;  the  sisters  consequently  did  not  meet  until 
breakfast,  and  then  the  stornl  burst. 
«   Miss  Dorcas  was  down  first,  and  had  nearly  breakfasted  when  a 
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note  from  Mrs.  Jimpson  was  brought  to  her;  fearing  it  might 
contain  bad  hews  she  broke  the  seal  and  read : 

'*  Jack  enlisted  in  the  regiment  here  last  night  Come  and  see 
lis,  we  are  heart-broken."  And  then  Miss  Dorcas  did  a  strange 
thing,  for  so  hard  a  nature  as  hers  was  supposed  to  be ;  she  burst 
into  tears,  but  hearing  Miss  Lydia*s  step  in  the  hall,  she  quickly- 
controlled  herself,  and  only  looked  very  grim  when  her  sister 
came  in. 

'  Miss  Lydia  had  been  to  "matins/'  as  she  called  morning 
prayer,  and  had  heard  the  news  from  Jack's  father. 
."Dorcas,  Jack  Jimpson  has  enlisted,"  she  said. 

"  i  know  it ;  and  it  is  as  much  your  fault  as  any  one's,"  said 
Miss  Dorcas. 
'  "  My  fault  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"What  I  say.  If  you  hadn't  told  Mr.  Jimpson,  you  saw  the 
\^y  at  the  Catholic  church,  there  would  not  have  been  half  the 
fuss  there  has  been  ;  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  making  such 
mischief.  The  boy's  life  is  ruined,  and  I  hope  the  next  time  you 
g;o  to  confession,  you  will  confess  that,"  said  Miss  Dorcas  angrily. 

"  Dorcas,  you  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way.  I 
shall  tell  Sophia ;  if  she  were  at  home  you  would  not  dare  to  do 
it,",  said  Miss  Lydia,  pushing  her  breakfast  away  untouched. 

"  You  can  tell  Sophy  what  you  please,  and  I  shall  express  my 
opinion,  whether  Sophy  is  here  or  not,"  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

"  No,  you  will  not,  Dorcas  ;  I  will  not  be  sat  upon  by  yo\x,  I 
shall  not  touch  a  morsel  of  food,  until  you  apologize,  and  unsay 
what  you  have  just  said,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  turning  very  pale  and 
trembling  all  over. 

"  Then  you  can  starve,  if  you  choose  to  be  so  foolish,"  said 
Miss  Dorcas,  leaving  the  house  to  go  and  sympathize  with  the 
Jimpsons. 

It  was  only  too  true ;  Jack  had  met  a  recruiting  sergeant  the 
previous  evening,  had  taken  the  Queen's  shilling,  and  would 
shortly  be  enrolled  as  a  private,  in  Jack  Lockwood's  regiment 
Mr.  Jimpson  was  gone  to  see  the  colonel,  but  he  knew  the  boy 
had  taken  an  irretrievable  step,  and  must  abide  by  it.  It  was 
probable,  that  if  he  behaved  well  he  might  eventually  get  his 
commission,  but  for  some  years  at  least  he  must  serve  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  put  up  with  all  the  hardships,  such  a  lifd 
invblvies,  to  one  of  gentle  birth,  - 
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When  the  sisters  met  at  luncheon  they  did  not  speak,  and 
Miss  L}rdia  rigorously  abstained  from  touching  any  food ;  but 
Miss  Dorcas,  so  far  from  being  softened  by  this  conduct,  was 
only  enraged,  and  ordering  her  horse,  afterwards  rode  into 
town  to  beg  Miss  Keppel,  to  come  home  and  bring  Lydia  to 
reason. 

•  That  afternoon,  just  as  two  tea-trays  had  been  brought  in,  and 
placed  before  the  sisters,  Miss  Keppel  rustled  in,  looking  hand* 
some,  but  rather  paler  than  usual.  She  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
for  the  excitement  of  nursing  was  one  she  delighted  in,  and  after 
ordering  tea  for  herself  she  began  to  take  "  the  girls  "  to  task. 

'*  Now,  girls^  what  is  all  this  ?  Dorcas,  leave  Lydia  alone ;  it 
is  not  her  fault,  that  foolish  boy  has  brought  such  misery  on  him- 
self and  family ;  and,  Lydia,  get  your  tea  at  once,  and  take  an 
^g  with  it.  What  a  thing  it  is ;  you  two  always  quarrel  if  I  go 
away  from  home !  I  see  no  chance  of  my  returning  yet,  so  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense.  Amy  is  very,  very  ill 
indeed." 

Thus  reproved.  Miss  Dorcas  ordered  the  ^g  for  Miss  Lydia, 
who,  thinking  she  had  been  rather  childish  instead  of  dignified, 
as  she  had  meant  to  be,  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

The  next  ten  days  Amy  grew  daily  worse,  the  fever  ran  higher 
and  higher,  and  when  it  had  run  its  course,  the  doctors  feared  there 
was  no  hope,  of  their  patient  being  strong  enough  to  pull  through. 
At  last  the  fever  subsided,  and  Amy  was  to  all  appearance 
sinking,  when  the  bulletin  of  "  No  hope "  was  issued.  She  lay 
amidst  her  pillows,  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self ;  she  was  so 
pale  and  lifeless,  that  her  face  looked  more  like  a  marble  masque 
than  a  living  woman's  face.  She  was  so  weak,  that  she  could 
not  lift  her  hand  to  her  head,  nor  could  she  speak  above  a 
whisper. 

But  the  first  whisper  which  came  from  her  lips,  on  the  morning 
after  the  fever  left  her,  astonished  them  all ;  it  was  so  clear  and 
distinct,  that  all  standing  near  her  heard  it : 

"  1  wi/l  not  diey 

But  the  effort  of  speech  was  too  much,  and  she  lay  so  ex- 
hausted afterwards,  that  Miss  Keppel  and  Jack  thought  she  was 
dying. 

The  doctor  moistened  her  lips  with  milk  and  brandy,  and 
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once  again  her  eyes  opened,  and  this  time  looked  pleadingly  at 
Jack. 

"  Do  not  speak,  Mrs.  Lockwood  ;  it  exhausts  you.  You  shall 
not  die,  if  you  do  all  I  tell  you.  You  want  your  husband  ?  Mri 
Lockwood,  take  my  place,  and  give  her  this  as  often  as  she  can 
take  it,  while  she  is  awake,"  said  the  doctor. 

Jack  obeyed,  and  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  he  scarcely 
left  his  wife's  bedside ;  then  Dr.  Grey  sent  him  to  bed,  saying 
Mrs.  Lockwood  was  out  of  danger,  and  unless  she  had  a  relapse 
she  would  recover. 

And  in  the  end  she  did  recover,  but  it  was  a  long,  slow 
recovery,  and  Amy  was  a  most  exacting  patient ;  she  would 
never  allow  her  husband  and  Miss  Keppel,  to  leave  her  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  she  was  awake  she  required  incessant 
attention. 

Jack  was  a  model  nurse  ;  not  a  sign  of  impatience  did  he  ever 
give,  however  fanciful  and  fractious  his  wife  might  be.  Often  it 
seemed  he  could  not  please  her,  yet  when  she  grew  strong 
enough  to  be  wilful,  she  would  refuse  to  take  anything  unless  he 
brought  it  to  her;  very  often  she  insisted  on  his  making  her 
beef-tea  or  lemonade. 

"  Just  like  her,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  when  she  heard  it ;  "she  can't 
live  without  a  man  dancing  attendance  on  her ;  now  she  is  cut 
off  from  other  men,  she  will  have  her  husband  at  her  side  all 
day." 

Often  Amy  was  most  unreasonable,  and  would  want  Jack  to 
stay  away  from  parade,  and  the  day  he  was  on  duty  she  was 
never  so  well.  Never  once  did  she  ask  to  see  her  baby  daughter, 
and  when  it  was  brought  in  to  her  room,  she  would  order  it  out 
if  it  made  a  sound,  saying  it  worried  her ;  and  if  Jack  dared  to 
notice  it  in  her  presence,  she  would  pout  and  frown  like  a  naughty 
child. 

After  three  weeks  of  convalescence,  she  was  able  to  be  carried 
up  and  down  stairs  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  the  very  first  day 
she  was  downstairs,  she  asked  for  Jack  Jimpson,  telling  Miss 
Keppel  she  wished  him  to  be  admitted  the  next  time  he  called. 

'*  Jack  won't  call  again,  dear,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  Why  not  ?     Is  he  ill  ?  "  said  Amy  in  surprise. 

"  No ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  has  enlisted,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  Enlisted !     Nonsense !    Why,  the  boy  must  be  mad.    But  of 
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course  his  father  will  manage,  to  get  him  let  off  somehow/'  said 
Amy. 

'*  He  cannot  do  that,  and  if  he  could  he  would  not ;  it  is  better 
for  the  boy  to  take  the  consequences  ;  the  discipline  may  be  the 
making  of  him,"  said  Miss  KeppeL 

"  Where  is  he  ?    What  raiment  is  he  in  ?  " 

"  Your  husband's.     He  is  here  in  Jersey,  up  at  the  Fort" 

^  Oh,  then  I  can  still  see  him.  Write  and  ask  him  to  dinner 
on  Sunday,  Aunt  Sophy,  please,"  said  Amy. 

"  My  dear,  you  can't  do  that.  I  might,  and  I  will  do  so ;  but 
he  can't  dine,  at  the  same  table,  with  one  of  his  own  officers  ;  he 
is  only  a  private ;  he  can  never  doff  his  uniform  nor  ever  forget 
his  position  ;  the  etiquette  is  most  strict.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  come  to  your  house,  Jack  told  me  so  the  other 
day." 

This  was  the  kind  of  matter  in  which,  as  Amy  knew,  her 
husband  would  have  his  own  way ;  moreover,  her  own  sense  of 
propriety  told  her,  she  could  not  treat  a  private  soldier  as  she 
would  an  officer ;  so  she  abandoned  the  thought,  but  with  a  very 
bad  grace. 

"What  made  him  enlist?"  said  Amy. 

Miss  Keppel  told  her  all  she  knew  about  it,  and  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
thinking,  as  Jack  Jimpson  had  done,  that  Miss  Dorcas  was  the 
cause  of  the  row,  resolved  to  carry  out  her  long-deferred  plan  of 
revenge. 

This  was,  to  bring  Mr.  Dawson  over  to  Jersey  on  a  fool's 
errand ;  he  was  a  miserable  sailor,  as  she  knew,  so  his  punishment 
was  certain ;  and  Miss  Dorcas's  was  nearly  as  certain,  for  her 
anger  when  she  found  herself  engaged  to  be  married  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  the  proposal  supposed  to  come  from  her,  in  defiance 
of  all  womanly  modesty,  would  be  unbounded. 

To  achieve  this  result,  Mrs.  Lockwood  devoted  her  energies 
as  soon  as  Miss  Keppel  had  left  her ;  she  had  Mr.  Dawson's 
address  ;  she  had  some  old  letters  in  Miss  Dorcas's  handwriting ; 
she  was  very  clever  in  copying  writing ;  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
compose  and  send  a  letter  in  Miss  Dorcas's  writing  to  Mr. 
Dawson. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCERNS  JOY  AND  FRANCES. 

Amy's  illness  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the  party  assembled  at 
Oxburgh  Hall  during  the  end  of  August,  where  Felix  and  the 
Selseys  had  been  staying  since  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

They  were  joined  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  Major  Graham, 
who  brought  the  news  of  her  illness,  which  news  affected  them 
all  more  or  less. 

The  squire  was  depressed  by  it,  Frances  was  nervous,  Joy 
anxious  and  excited,  and  Felix  evidently  very  much  cut  up, 
while  Major  Graham  could  not  but  feel  shocked  that  the  beau- 
tiful woman  with  whom  he  had  so  recently  been  sand-eeling  was 
now  lying  at  death's  door. 

It  was  a  relief  to  them  all  when  she  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  particularly  to  Felix  and  Major  Graham.  The  latter 
had  come  to  Oxburgh  ostensibly  to  shoot  partridges,  but  really 
to  bag  much  higher  game  if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  bring 
it  down. 

He  guessed  that  so  long  as  Amy's  fate  hung  in  the  balance 
there  was  not  much  chance  for  him  with  Joy ;  so  not  one  word 
of  love  did  he  speak  till  all  anxiety  as  to  her  recovery  was  over. 
He  and  Joy  were  very  great  friends,  but  nothing  more. 

One  evening  Felix,  who  spent  a  great  many  of  his  evenings  in 
lecturing  in  the  adjacent  villages,  gave  a  lecture  at  Oxburgh,  and 
the  squire  paid  him  the  great  compliment  of  dining  early  in 
order  to  be  able  to  attend  it 

Mr.  Selsey — ^who,  as  the  French  say,  **  held  "  very  much  to  his 
dinner — did  not  altogether  approve  of  this ;  he  had  so  often 
heard  Felix  lecture  that  he  did  not  consider  it  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  no  late  dinner,  and  was,  as  Joy  told  him,  very  un- 
manageable all  the  evening  in  consequence. 

The  lecture  was  on  elementary  physiology,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  evening  a  great  heart  was  displayed  on  the  sketch- 
board,  while  Felix  explained  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Joy  was  sitting  between  Mr.  Selsey  and  Major  Graham, 
rather  away  from  the  rest  of  the  audience,  until  the  middle  of 
the  evening,  when  Mr.  Selsey,  tired  of  chaffing  Joy,  left  them 
and  went  to  join  his  wife. 
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"  I  thought  I  would  gfive  poor  Graham  a  chance  with  Joy ; 
that  heart  of  Felix's  may  inspire  him  with  an  idea  or  two.  I 
have  been  making  leading  remarks  all  the  evening,  but  I  have 
not  led  him  to  the  point  yet,  so  I  fear  they  were  pointless,"  he 
remarked  to  Frances. 

**  I  am  afraid  Joy  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  him,"  said  the 
squire. 

"  They  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  amicably,"  said  Frances, 
glancing  at  them. 

"  I  believe  Graham  is  proposing.  Glad  I  came  away,"  said 
Mr.  Selsey. 

"They  are  certainly  not  paying  much  attention  to  Felix's 
corpuscles.  I  wonder  if  either  of  them  could  tell  us  what  the 
aorta  is,"  said  the  squire. 

"  I  doubt  it ;  they  are  studying  quite  a  different  kind  of  heart- 
complaint  to  the  one  Felix  is  describing,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

The  lecture  was  given  in  the  schoolroom,  about  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  first  lodge,  and  when  it  was  over  Joy  asked  the 
squire  if  she  might  walk  back  with  Felix  and  Major  Graham. 

"  ril  walk  too.  Felix  is  a  very  bad  chaperon,"  said  Mr.  Selsey, 
meaning  to  take  Felix  away  and  leave  the  field  open  to  the 
major. 

"  I  have  had  a  delightful  evening  ;  I  never  enjoyed  anything 
of  this  kind  so  much  in  my  life  before,"  said  Major  Graham,  as 
they  started  all  four  abreast. 

"  The  heart  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  isn't  it,  Joy  ? "  said 
Mr.  Selsey. 

"  Be  quiet,  Tom,"  said  Joy,  in  an  under-tone,  to  her  brother-in- 
law. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  liked  it,"  said  Felix  innocently. 
■    "  I  thought  both  you  and  Joy  seemed  deeply  interested  in 
cardiac  affections,"  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

Joy,  at  this  speech,  caught  hold  of  her  brother-in-law's  arm  and 
gave  it  a  good  pinch. 

*'  Why  are  you  pinching  me,  Joy  ? "  continued  Mr.  Selsey,  in 
his  most  provoking  tone, 
t    "  You  wretch,  be  quiet,  do,"  whispered  Joy. 

"  Why  are  you  calling  me  a  wretch,  Joy,  and  in  a  whisper,  too? 
Speak  out  your  devotion  and  admiration  boldly.  Frances  is  not 
here,  and  neither  Felix  nor  Graham  will  tell  her." 
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'*  Felix,  take  him  away,  please ;  he  has  been  odious  the  whole 
evening.  He  shall  never  be  deprived  of  his  dinner  again  as  long 
as  he  is  here,"  said  Joy. 

"  Certainly,  Joy ;  we  will  take  the'  hint  Come  on,  Felix ;  we 
are  evidently  de  trop^**  said  Mr.  Selsey. 

"  Tom,  you  are  unbearable  to-night,"  said  Joy. 

But  Mr.  Selsey  linked  his  arm  in  Felix's  and  walked  him  off 
at  a  pace  Joy  could  not  keep  up. 

"Never  mind,  let  them  go;  we  are  not  often  alone,"  said 
Major  Graham. 

**  No,"  thought  Joy,  "  I  take  good  care  of  that,  and  I  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  be  silly  now  we  are  alone." 

If  telling  her  he  loved  her  was  being  silly,  Major  Graham  was 
about  to  be  very  silly  indeed. 

"  Miss  Oxburgh,  do  you  know  what  brought  me  here  again  ?  " 
he  said  presently. 

"  The  partridges,  I  suppose,"  said  Joy,  not  quite  truly. 

''  No,  it  was  not  the  partridges ;  it  was  you.  Ever  since  I  was 
last  here  I  have  longed  to  come  again,  till  at  last  I  could  wait  no 
longer ;  so  here  I  am,  and  now  may  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
life  very  briefly  ?  " 

'*  I  can't  say  no  to  that,  when  you  are  kind  enough  to  give  me 
your  confidence,"  said  Joy. 

**  Well,  it  is  soon  told  ;  it  is  neither  long  nor  exciting.  Till  I 
was  twenty-five  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  then  came  five  years 
of  intense  happiness  with  my  girl-wife,  followed  by  five  years  of 
intense  misery  after  I  lost  her.  Then  a  new  hope,  and  may  I 
say  it,  a  new  joy  came  into  my  life,  and  since  I  have  known  you 
I  have  lived  on  that  hope,  for  that  joy.  Tell  me,  Joy,  is  there 
any  hope  for  me ;  will  this  Joy  be  mine  ?  "  And  he  caught  hold 
of  one  of  her  hands  and  tried  to  see  her  face  to  read  his  answer. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Joy  very  sadly. 

**  Don't  say  no,  Joy ;  think  it  over.  You  have  tasted  sorrow,  I 
know,  you  sweet  thing,  you.  My  darling,  let  me  try  and  comfort 
you  ;  it  is  only  a  true  loving  heart  I  offer  you,  but  think  well 
before  you  throw  it  away.  Don't  answer  me  to-night ;  take  time.** 

"  I  would  rather  answer  now,  please  ;  it  is  kinder  to  do  so.     I 

can't  love  you  in  that  way.    I  should  like  always  to  be  great 

friends,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  love  any  one  in  that  way 

—again." 
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They  were  passing  Pemam's  cottage  when  Joy  said  this,  and 
Mrs.  Perriam,  who  was  standing  in  the  porch  looking  out  for 
Perriam,  who  had  been  to  the  lecture,  overheard  it  That 
evening,  when  Perriam  was  getting  his  supper,  his  wife  rather 
astonished  him  by  giving  vent  to  the  following  sentiment : 

"  Miss  Joy  will  die  poor  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

**  Poor  ?    What  do  you  mean,  wife  ?  "  said  Perriam. 

"  What  I  say ;  I  generally  do.  Poor  ;  poorer  than  the  poorest 
married  woman  living." 

«  Why  ?  "  said  Perriam. 

**  Because  she'll  never  be  married,  and  an  unmarried  woman 
is  the  poorest  creature  God  makes,  in  my  opinion,  though  she 
may  roll  in  riches." 

Perriam  was  privately  wondering  whether  he  was  to  regard 
this  remark  in  the  light  of  a  compliment  or  not,  when  Mrs- 
Perriam  undeceived  him. 

"  A  bad  husband  is  better  than  no  husband  any  day  ;  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  said  Mrs.  Perriam. 

Perriam  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  Ask  Rose  if  you  don't  believe  me,"  continued  his  wife,  but 
as  Perriam  did  not  know  where  Rose  was,  he  was  unable  to  settle 
this  delicate  question  by  appealing  to  her. 

''  What  makes  you  think  Miss  Joy  will  never  be  married  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

But  on  this  point  Mrs.  Perriam  chose  to  keep  her  own  counsel, 
and  treated  her  husband  to  a  disquisition  on  freedom  of  thought ; 
the  sum  of  which  was  that  surely  in  a  free  country  she  could 
think  as  she  liked  about  Miss  Joy  and  everything  else. 

The  next  morning,  when  Major  Graham  came  down  to  break- 
fast, he  learnt  that  Mr.  Selsey  was  the  happy  father  of  a  son 
and  heir  ;  and  though  both  mother  and  child  were  doing  well,  he 
made  this  an  excuse  for  leaving  Oxburgh  that  day.  Though 
depressed  by  Joy's  refusal,  he  was  not  hopeless,  and  he  had 
every  intention  of  coming  again. 

Felix  and  Mr.  Selsey  left  the  following  week,  and  for  the  next 
month  Joy's  time  was  pretty  well  divided  between  the  baby  and 
The  Captain,  though  she  teased  Frances  by  protesting  she 
infinitely  preferred  the  dog  to  the  infant 

November  had  set  in  before  Mr.  Selsey  would  hear  of  his  wife 
returning  to  rough  it,  as  he  called  it,  at  home,  and  then  Joy  went 
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with  her  and  stayed  a  few  weeks,  arid  saw  that  their  comparatively 

narrow  means  pressed   much  harder  on  Mr.  Selsey  than  on 

Frances,  who  was  so  happy  in  her  husband  and  child,  and  in  the 

sacrifices  she  had  made  for  Mr.  Selse/s  sake,  that  Joy  told  her 

one  day  she  seemed  to  prefer  poverty  to  riches. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  but  we  are  not  poor,  and  the  second  year  of 

married  life  is  generally  happier  than  the  first :  people  know  each 

other  better." 

"  I  don't  think  Tom  is  so  happy  here  as  he  was  in  the  other 

house.     He  is  so  irritable,"  said  Joy. 

"  He  is  suffering  from  indigestion,  and  cook  is  a  trial  to  him  ; 

he  is  rather  particular  about  how  his  food  is  cooked,  especially 

when  he  is  ill/'  said  Frances  apologetically. 

"  Rather !    My  dear  Frances,  he  is  dreadfully  particular,  most 

men  are,  but  Tom  is  the  worst  I  ever  met ;  the  cooking  of  a  chop 

is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him ;  three  days  out  of  four 

he    sends    his    chop    away    untouched    at    luncheon ;  he  did 

yesterday." 

"  I  know  this  cook  cannot  cook  a  chop ;  I  mean  to  do   it 

myself  to-day,  and  I   daresay  she  will  give  me  notice,"  said 

Frances. 

That  day  Mr.  Selsey's  chop  was  cooked  to  a  nicety,  but  no 

sooner  was  luncheon  over  than  Frances  went  into  the  nursery, 

whither  Joy  followed  her,  and  sending  the  nurse  away,  said  : 

'*  Joy,  dear,  a  fearful  thing  has  happened.    Cook  has  gone  ;  she 

was  so  insolent  to  me  because  I  cooked  that  chop  that  I  sent 

her  off  there  and  then,  and  now  I  dare  not  tell  Tom  till  I  have 

found  another ;  I  shall  have  to  do  the  cooking  myself  for  a  few 

days  at  least." 

"  I'll  help  you.    What  fun  it  will  be  to  hear  cook  abused  when 

we    are    the    culprits,"    said    Joy,    who    rather    enjoyed    the 

prospect. 

The  first  day  it  was  fun,  particularly  as  they  were  so  successful 

that  there  was  no  complaint  of  the  cooking ;  the  second  day  they 

came  to  the  conclusion  cooking  was  not  all  play,  and  took  up  a 

great  deal  of  time ;  the  third  day  they  decided  cooking  was  very 

hard  work  and  very  tr)ang  to  the  temper ;  the  fourth  day  they 

were  both  utterly  tired  of  it,  but  as  the  new  cook  could  not 

come  in  for  three  more  days,  they  went  on  with  their  self-imposed 

task ;  the  fifth  day,  Mr.  Selsey  dined  out,  and  Joy  and  Frances 
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took  a  holiday  and  had  no  dinner  and  were  supremely  happy ; 
the  sixth  day  they  reaped  some  reward  for  their  labours  by 
hearing  Mr.  Selsey  remark  that  ''this  cook  seems  improving.". 

But  on  the  seventh  they  ventured  on  some  sweetbreads  and 
burnt  them ;  very  slightly,  but  still  they  were  burnt ;  and  then 
there  was  a  storm.  Mr.  Selsey  lost  his  temper  and  scolded 
Frances  roundly  before  Joy,  who  sat  and  boiled  inwardly  till  the 
servant  was  gone  out  of  the  room  for  good,  and  then  she  broke 
out  in  spite  of  sundry  nods  and  winks  to  be  quiet  from 
Frances. 

''  Tom,  you  are  a  horrid  cross  little  man,  scolding  Frances  in 
that  way,  when  for  the  last  week  she  has  done  the  whole  of  the 
cooking,  she  and  I  between  us,  at  least.  It  was  my  fault,  too, 
that  the  sweetbread  was  burnt,  so  now  scold  me,  sir,"  said  Joy. 

**  What !    Where  is  cook  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Selsey. 

''  Gone,  dear ;  but  the  new  one  comes  in  to-night,  so  I  hope  yow 
will  have  things  better  done,"  said  Frances  gently. 

"  I  hope  he  will ;  we  did  our  best,  and  I  would  not  be  your 
cook  for  a  thousand  a  year,  Tom,  there,"  said  Joy. 

Mr.  Selsey  did  not  answer  ;  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

'*  Is  he  angfry  ?  "  said  Joy. 

''  No,  he  is  sorry ;  I  must  go  to  him,"  said  Frances.  And  leaving 
Joy,  Frances  went  across  the  hall  to  her  husband's  study,  where, 
if  you  please,  we  will  leave  her,  for  Mr.  Selsey  was  more  sorry 
for  what  had  happened  than  he  cared  any  one  but  his  wife  should 
know. 

(Like  most'itier!  he  bore  big  trials  better  than  small  ones ;  he 
could  give  up  his  carriage  and  his  yacht  and  his  house  in  the 
West  End  without  a  sigh,  but  he  could  not  eat  badly-fried  fish  or 
under-done  lamb  without  a  storm. 

It  is  the  details  of  life  that  men  are  so  impatient  of,  and  that 
women  as  a  rule  bear  so  much  more  patiently  than  the  stronger 
sex  do. 

"  Joy,  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  all  your  culinary  efforts 
on  my  behalf ;  you  are  a  dear  girl,  and  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  cross 
little  man,  mated  to  an  angel,"  said  Mr.  Selsey  later  that 
evening. 

"  You  are  not  a  badly-matched  couple  on  the  whole  ;  you  have 
one  or  two  good  points,  you  know,  Tom,  and  I  don't  suppose 
Frances  is  absolutely  faultless,"  said  Joy. 
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''  Perhaps  not ;  nevertheless  she  is  a '  valiant  woman,  far  and 
from  the  uttermost  coast  is  the  price  of  her/  so  I  have  found 
what  Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom  could  not  find." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

AMY'S  SKELETON. 

One  morning  in  November  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  seated  at  her 
desk,  composing  and  copying,  in  Miss  Dorcas's  handwriting,  a 
letter  professing  to  come  from  that  lady  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

Amy  was  quite  well  again  now  and  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
though  a  slightly  anxious  look  was  on  her  beautiful  face  as  she 
glanced  out  of  the  window  by  which  she  was  sitting  from  time  to 
time.  She  was  going  to  a  ball  given  by  their  own  regiment  thtit 
night,  and  was  expecting  her  dress  to  be  sent  home,  and  was 
secretly  dreadfully  afraid  it  would  not  come;  so  to  prevent 
herself  from  worrying  about  it  she  had  taken  up  this  letter  to 
amuse  her. 

The  letter  was  just  finished,  and  copied  in  so  exact  a  fac-simile 
of  her  Aunt  Dorcas's  handwriting,  that  it  would  have  puzzled 
that  lady  herself  to  disclaim  it^  when  a  ring  at  the  door-bell 
startled  her. 

''  I  hope  that  is  my  dress,"  thought  Amy,  as  she  directed  a 
letter ;  but  a  moment  after  her  hopes  fell  as  the  servant  entered, 
and  asked  if  Mr.  Janvrin  could  speak  to  her. 

Mr.  Janvrin  was  the  husband  of  Amy's  dressmaker,  who, 
needless  to  say,  was  the  best  and  most  expensive  in  Jersey,  for 
Mrs.  Lockwood  not  only  aimed  at  being,  but  actually  was,  the 
best-dressed  woman  in  the  island,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
for  Jersey  ladies  dress  uncommonly  well. 

Now  not  one  penny  of  Mrs.  Lockwood's  money  had  Mrs. 
Janvrin  yet  seen,  and  her  bill  was  now  over  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  as  the  raiments  then  stayed  only  a  year  in  the  island,  and 
that  year  was  up,  the  woman  naturally  wished  to  be  paid  at  least 
something  on  account  Mrs.  Lockwood  had  a  hundred  a  year 
of  her  own,  on  which  she  was  supposed  to  dress,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  did  not  sufiice  her  for  pocket-money,  and  the  Janvrins 
were  by  no  means  her  only  creditors. 

She  owed  money  to  several  other  tradespeople,  and  lived  in 
continual  fear  lest  Jack,  who  had  a  horror  of  debt,  should  find  it 
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out,  for  be  was  thus  Fully  unconscious  that  they  were  living  above 
their  income,  and  would  most  assuredly  cut  down  their  expenses 
immediately  if  he  knew  it 

Mr.  Janvrin  was  admitted,  and  though  she  knew  perfectly 
what  he  had  come  for,  Mrs.  Lockwood  purposely  pretended  she 
did  not. 

''  Good  morning,  Mr.  Janvrin  ;  you  have  come  about  my  dress 
for  to-night.  I  am  expecting  it  every  moment  I  hope  it  is 
nearly  finished,"  said  Amy. 

''  It  is  quite  finished,  madam ;  but  before  it  is  sent  home  I 
should  be  glad  if  }rou  would  settle  my  little  account :  we  don't 
allow  any  long  credit  in  this  island,  madam." 

'^  The  wretch ;  he  actually  means  I  can't  have  my  dress  unless 
I*pay  his  bill,"  thought  Amy.  "What  is  the  amounts "  she 
said. 

**  One  hundred  and  three  pounds,  ten  and  sixpence,  madam." 

"  I  have  not  so  much  cash  in  the  house,  and  Mr.  Lockwood 
is  out,  so  I  can't  give  you  a  cheque,"  said  Amy. 

''  I  can  wait  until  Mr.  Lockwood  returns,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Janvrin,  bowing  civilly. 

This  was  the  very  last  thing  Amy  wished  him  to  do ;  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  her  new  ball  dress  if  Jack  knew  the 
amount  of  her  bill. 

"  He  may  not  be  in  again  till  after  the  ball,  he  is  very  busy," 
said  Amy. 

He  was  coming  in  to  luncheon,  as  she  knew. 

^5  In  that  case,  madam,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  your  dress 
home  in  time  for  the  ball,"  said  the  man  suavely  but  decidedly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  I  must  have  my  dress.  You  know  Mr. 
Lockwood  is  in  the  raiment ;  we  are  not  likely  to  decamp  with^ 
out  paying  our  bills ;  the  account  has  not  been  standing  long.  I 
will  see  what  ready  money  I  have  in  the  house,  and  g^ve  you 
something  on  account  now,  and  pay  the  rest  at  Christmas,  when 
my  dividend  comes  in,"  said  Amy,  unlocking  a  drawer  in  her 
writing-table  and  counting  her  money. 

She  had  twelve  pounds,  and  would  not  have  another  farthing 
till  the  cheque  for  twenty-five  pounds,  her  quarter's  allowance, 
came  at  Christmas. 

'*  I  can  give  you  ten  pounds  to-day  and  the  rest  at  Christmas," 
said  Amy. 
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''  Thank  you,  madam ;  that  will  do.  We  are  obliged  to  be  radier 
sharp  here,  we  are  so  often  taken  in.  Ladies  wHl  run  up  bills 
and  run  away  without  paying  us  a  farthing.  I  will  give  you  a 
receipt  and  the  dress  shall  be  sent  immediately/'  said  Mr.  Janvrin, 
who  thought  there  was  some  reason  in  Amy's  protest,  that  her 
account  had  not  been  standing  long. 

''  Insolent  toad  1  What  am  I  to  do  for  the  next  six  weeks  with 
only  two  pounds  in  my  pocket  ?  Here  comes  Aunt  Sophy ;  I 
think  I'll  borrow  a  five-pound  note  of  her.  I  shall  tell  her  I  have 
had  to  pay  such  a  dreadful  big  bill  that  all  my  allowance  is 
gone,"  said  Amy,  when  Mr.  Janvrin  had  left. 

Miss  Keppel  came  to  tell  Amy  that  Mr.  Dobson  had  sailed 
for  South  Africa,  and  would  be  away  a  year  or  two ;  so  when 
she  left  Amy  put  away  the  letter  she  had  spent  the  morning 
over,  and  wondered  what  other  form  her  revenge  on  Miss  Dorcas 
could  take,  and  r^g^etted  very  much  that  she  had  not  posted  her 
letter  before. 

''  Does  he  really  want  to  marry  Aunt  Dorcas  ?  "  she  asked  in 
an  incredulous  tone. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  said  Miss  Keppel,  who  was  very  proud  of  the 
fact ;  while  Miss  Lydia  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  it,  and  wished 
the  missionary  would  transfer  his  affections  to  her,  which,  as  he 
privately  considered  her  a  little  fool,  he  was  not  likely  to  do. 

"  And  will  she  never  marry  him  ?  "  said  Amy. 

''  I  don't  think  she  ever  will.  But  has  your  dress  come,  dear 
child  ?     I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Miss  Keppel. 

"  So  you  shall,  auntie  dear,  if  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,"  said 
Amy,  meaning  to  try  and  borrow  some  money  of  her  aunt  before 
she  left,  in  which  she  succeeded. 

The  dress  duly  came  and  was  a  great  success. 

Amy  looked  most  bewitching  when  dressed  for  the. ball,. and 
Jack  felt  very  proud  of  her  as  he  put  her  into  the  carri^^e. 

'*  Jack,  if  you  see  that  Mr.  Stanley  Hyde  plaguing  me,  as  he 
always  does,  to-night,  I  wish  you  would  come  and  rescue  me.  I 
don't  care  to  have  my  name  coupled  with  his,  and  he  is  a  man 
who  won't  take  a  snub,"  said  Amy,  as  they  drove  to  the  Fort 

"  He  is  a  man  who  will  take  a  horse-whipping  one  of  these 
days,  if  he  does  not  take  care.  I  am  very  glad  you  don't 
encour^^e  him.  Amy ;  he  is  a  bad  lot,"  said  Jack,  glad  to  find 
that  his  beautiful  wife  was  so  circumspect 
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"  I  miss  Jack  Jimpson ;  he  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 
could  always  fall  back  on  faim  when  I  wanted  to  shake  anybody 
off,"  said  Amy. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  who  should  open  the  door,  in  the  uniform  of  a  private 
soldier,  but  Jack  Jimpson,  who  had  been  told  off  for  that  duty. 

This  was  the  supreme  moment  the  foolish  boy  was  longing  for 
that  evening,  and  as  he  stood  at  att^tion  with  the  canine 
door  in  one  hand  and  saluted  Jack  with  the  other,  his  heart  beat 
violently. 

Would  Amy  recc^^ize  him  ? 

Would  she  g^ve  him  so  much  as  a  look  of  recognition  if  she  did  ? 

Would  she  cut  him  dead  ? 

Some  of  his  former  partners  had  by  order  of  their  parents  done 
so  that  evening ;  some  had  nodded  and  smiled  at  him,  but  he 
dared  not  return  their  salutations ;  some  had  said  as  they  passed, 
"  Oh,  mamma,  there  is  poor  Jack  Jimpson  ;  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

What  course  would  Amy  take  ? 

Amy  had  recognized  him  immediately,  and  as  she  took  her 
husband's  arm  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage  she  dropped  her 
handkerchief  at  Jack  Jimpson's  feet,  and  paused  a  second  while 
he  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  her. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Amy,  and  she  squeezed  Jack's 
fingers  as  she  took  the  handkerchief,  making  him  supremely 
happy. 

Poor  Jack!  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  since  her 
illness ;  it  was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  her ;  it  was  meet  that 
her  last  action  to  him  should  be  a  kind  one,  for  he  had  been  a 
good  friend  to  her,  and  he  loved  her  with  that  adoring  love  a  boy 
gives  to  an  older  woman,  and  it  was  one  of  the  purest  kinds  of 
love,  for  there  was  no  thought  of  evil  in  it 

Jack  would  not  have  sold  that  touch  of  her  gloved  fingers  for 
a  thousand  pounds ;  miserable  as  he  was  in  his  self-chosen  life, 
he  almost  thought  it  repaid  him  for  staying  in  Jersey,  dear  as 
was  the  price  he  paid  to  do  so. 

But  Jack  was  not  to  remain  much  longer  there,  although  he 
did  not  know  it  yet.  Almost  the  first  words  which  greeted  the 
Lockwoods  when  they  entered  the  ball-room  were : 

•*We  are  ordered  to  India." 

This    news   was  the  topic  of  conversation  the  whole  even- 
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ing>  and  while  the  officers  themselves  were  for  the  most  part 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  foreign  service  and  double  pay, 
which  they  always  get  in  India,  their  guests  were  very  sorry  to 
hear  they  were  so  soon  to  leave,  for  the  regiment  had  been  very 
popular. 

But  in  Jersey,  as  elsewhere,  "  Le  roi  est  mart —  Vive  le  rot  /"  is 
a  popular  cry,  and  before  the  evening  was  over,  those  girls  who 
had  no  admirers  in  Jack's  regiment  were  speculating  as  to  what 
the  next  regiment  would  be  like.  One  or  two  engagements  were 
concluded  that  evening,  and  more  than  one  young  girl  went  home 
heavy-hearted,  and  more  than  one  mother  sighed  to  think  the 
— th  had  been  and  gone  and  left  her  with  three  full-blown 
ungathered  roses  still  hanging  on  the  parent  tree. 

To  no  one  in  the  ball-room  was  the  news  so  welcome  as  to 
Jack  Lockwood.  In  the  first  place  it  meant  promotion,  for  Major 
Graham  was  not  going  to  India>  he  intended  to  change,  and  that 
would  give  Jack  his  company ;  in  the  next,  it  meant  a  career 
was  now  before  him,  for  if  he  passed  well  in  native  languages 
many  appointments  would  be  open  to  him,  and  if  he  got  a  staff 
appointment,  he  would  certainly  rise  to  a  distinguished  position  ; 
in  the  third  place  it  meant  change  of  life  and  of  scene,  for  which 
he  inwardly  longed. 

It  was  glorious  news  to  him,  and  he  was  in  wild  spirits  the 
whole  evening,  so  that  more  than  one  person  asked  what  possessed 
Mr.  Lockwood,  for  every  one  knew  something  that  he  had  yet 
to  learn,  something  that  would  damp  his  high  spirits  very 
considerably. 

Meanwhile  Amy  was  the  belle  of  the  ball,  and  as  Jack  saw  her 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  men, begging  for  dances,  he  thought 
with  pride  of  the  sensation  her  beauty  would  cause  in  India. 
She  had  such  charming  manners  too,  and  so  much  tact;  she 
would  be  of  great  use  to  him  out  there. 

More  than  once  he  had  to  rescue  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Hyde,  who,  on  the  strength  of  her  approaching 
departure,  was  making  himself  most  objectionable  by  his  bold 
admiration  and  pressing  attentions. 

"  It  is  lucky  we  are  leaving,  or  I  should  have  to  give  this  fellow 
his  quietus,"  thought  Jack,  and  there  was  a  look  on  his  handsome 
face  which  boded  ill  for  Mr.  Stanley  Hyde,  unless  he  minded  his 

■ 

p's  and  q's. 
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The  Lockwoods  were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  ball,  and 
when  the  last  of  the  group  of  officers  who  accompanied  Amy  to 
the  carriage  had  shut  the  door,  and  at  last  moved  off,  Jack  threw 
himself  back  in  his  seat  and  exclaimed : 
"  Isn't  it  glorious  news,  Amy  ?  " 

"What,  that  the  regiment  is  ordered  to  India?  No,  I  am 
rather  sorry ;  I  shan't  of  course  like  the  new  regiment  as  well 
as  our  own,"  said  Amy  coldly. 

"The  new  regiment!  What  do  you  mean.  Amy?"  asked 
Jack  in  amazement. 

"The  one  that  comes.  You  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to 
India,  do  you  ?  " 
"  Why,  of  course  I  do.  You'll  like  it  very  much  ;  all  ladies  do." 
"  I  would  not  go  on  any  account ;  the  climate  would  kill  me, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  voyage  out,  and  the  mosquitoes  and  snakes, 
if  I  survived  the  passage,"  said  Amy,  in  the  tone  Jack  knew  so 
well,  the  tone  that  meant  no  reason  wpuld  convince  her  it  was 
her  duty  to  go. 

"  The  climate  is  very  healthy  where  we  are  going ;  you  probably 
won't  see  a  snake  all  the  time  we  are  there,"  b^^n  Jack. 

"  I  certainly  shan't  see  one.  It  is  no  use  discussing  it,  Jack  ; 
I  am  not  going,"  persisted  Amy. 

"  But,  Amy,  you  are  joking ;  you  can't  mean  it.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  remain  here  without  me,  and  you  would 
not  care  to  go  to  your  father's,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  shall  stay  here,"  said  Amy  decidedly. 
"  That  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  Jack,  as  decidedly. 
"  Then  you  must  stay  with  me ;  you  can  easily  exchange  with 
one  of  the  officers  who  is  coming ;  that  is  what  I  meant  you  to 
do,"  said  Amy. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  It  means  shelving  me. 
This  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  me ;  I  have  been 
longing  for  it  for  years  ;  I  shall  lose  my  company  if  I  exchange, 
and  lose  all  hope  of  ever  distinguishing  myself;  a  man  who 
shuns  foreign  service  is  not  fit  for  much.  This  is  my  chance ;  I 
shall  never  have  such  an  opening  again  ;  Graham's  retiring  is  a 
step  for  me,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  the  youngest  captains,  whereas, 
if  I  exchange,  heaven  only  knows  when  I  shall  get  my  company." 
"  Then  go  and  leave  me  here ;  but  I  am  too  tired  to  discuss  it 
any  further  to-night     There  is  plenty  of  time  to  decide  it  in." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  we  sail  in  ten  days.  It  must  be  decided 
immediately — ^to-morrow  at  the  latest,"  said  Jack,  and  his  tone 
was  one  Amy  had  never  heard  him  use  before. 

After  he  had  spoken  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  fly,  and 
said  no  more  that  night,  but  it  was  a  death-blow  to  all  his  new- 
found hopes.  He  tossed  and  turned  on  his  pillow,  but  he  could 
not  sleep.  If  Amy  persisted  in  refusing  to  go  to  India,  the  more 
he  thought  of  it  the  clearer  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  givef 
up  going  also.  She  was  so  beautiful  and  so  attractive  that  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  her  alone ;  for  she  was  a  woman  who 
could  not  live  without  society,  and  would  certainly  not  shut 
herself  up  in  his  absence. 

He  must  consult  some  of  his  brother  officers  and  Miss  Keppel. 
Perhaps  between  them  they  cou^d  persuade  Amy  to  yield,  but  of 
this  he  had  little  hope,  knowing  her  temperament  as  he  did. 

And  while  he  tossed  and  turned,  and  .racked  his  brains  to  see 
his  path  clearly,  Amy  slept  as  peacefully  as  the  most  innocent 
child.     Nothing  but  illness  ever  aflected  her  sleep. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,"  saith  the 
proverb ;  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  wisdom  Jack  elicited 
from  his  mother,  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  communicated 
by  telegfram,  his  colonel,  Major  Graham,  one  or  two  brother 
officers  and  Miss  Keppel,  was  that  Amy  could  not  remain  in 
Jersey  alone,  and  that  for  him  to  give  up  going  with  his  regiment 
was  professional  death. 

There  remained  three  courses  to  be  pursued :  either  Amy 
must  sacrifice  her  wishes  and  go  with  him,  or  she  must  return  to 
her  father,  or  he  must  sacrifice  his  career  and  remain  with  her  in 
Jersey,  provided  he  could  exchange  with  any  officer  in  the 
coming  regiment,  of  which  there  was  little  doubt.  His  colonel 
was  so  anxious  he  should  not  make  this  sacrifice  that  he 
came  himself  and  put  thcSvhole  matter  very  strongly  before  Mrs. 
Lockwood,  entreating  her  for  her  husband's  sake  to  go  with  him, 
or  at  least  to  go  to  her  father  and  allow  Jack  to  go  to  India,  but 
all  in  vain. 

Amy  remained  firm  to  her  first  resolution.  She  should 
remain  in  Jersey ;  she  wished  Jack  to  remain  with  her,  but  of 
course  he  must  do  as  he  pleased. 

Jack  did  not  do  as  he  pleased.  He  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  leave  her  in  Jersey.     In  such  a  gossiping  place  so  at- 


